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A    FREE-BORN    CHURCH. 


THE  SERMON 


PREACHED    BEFORE    THE    NATIONAL     CONFERENCE    OF    UNITA- 
RIAN AND   OTHER  CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES, 

AT   SARATOGA,   SEPT.    la,   X876, 

BY  REV.  EDWARD  E.   HALE, 

PA8TOB  OF  SO.  CONO'L  CHUBOH,  BOSTON. 


^^And  Paul  said,  'jBirf  /  was  free-horn.' "—Acts  22,  28. 

Since  this  Conference  last  met,  the  Unitarian  Association  has 
celebrated  its  semi-centennial  anniversary.  That  body  may 
be  called  the  executive  of  the  organized  Unitarian  Church  of 
America,  and  its  jubilee  gave  occasion  for  grateful  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  progress  which  that  church  has  made  in  half 
a  century.  The  officers  of  that  Association  improved  the  oc- 
casion to  show,  .with  evidence  which  nothing  can  gainsay,  that 
oor  faith  and  principles  are  as  old  as  the  Christian  religion 
itself.  The  half  century  which  measures  the  age  of  one  of 
our  working  organizations  is  itself  insignificant  in  comparison 
with  those  nineteen  centuries  of  modem  history  which  begin 
when  a  few  Gralileans  talked  with  their  Master  by  their  lake 
shore.  We  were  taught  long  since  by  Macaulay,  in  fervent 
rhetoric,  that  the  republic  of  Venice  is  new  in  comparison  with 
the  papacy ;  and  that  the  Roman  Church  was  in  its  vigor  when 
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Augustine  landed  in  Kent  in  the  sixth  century.  So  it  was. 
But  earlier  than  all  this,  before  there  was  a  bishop  in  Rome, 
there  were  independent  Christian  churches,  liberal  in  their  habit 
and  Unitarian  in  their  creed,  in  Greece,  in  Asia  and  in  Cyprus. 
Nay,  before  those  churches  existed,  there  had  gathered  a  group 
of  peasants  around  the  Saviour  of  men,  and  he  had  said  to 
them,  "  Fear  not,  little  flock,  it  is  your  Father's  good  pleas- 
ure to  give  you  the  kingdom."  The  Congregational  church 
order,  with  the  Unitarian  theology,  is  the  oldest  Christian  sys- 
tem known  to  history. 

THE   EARLY  CHURCHES. 

I  make  no  peculiar  partisan  claim  nor  boast  in  this  state- 
ment. As  to  the  statement  of  theology,  I  do  but  condense  in 
a  few  words  tne  statement  made  by  the  Roman  Catholic  writer 
in  highest  esteem  among  Englishmen  to-day.  He  says  what 
I  say,  that  he  may  argue  from  it  that  you  require  the  develop- 
ment of  doctrine  which  only  the  perpetual  inspiration  of  a 
line  of  pontiffs  gives  you,  unless  you  choose  to  hold  by  the 
simple  Unitarian  creeds  of  the  fathers  before  Constantine. 

"  The  creeds  of  that  early  day,"  says  Dr.  Newman,  <*  make 
no  mention  in  their  letter  of  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity at  all.  They  make  mention,  indeed,  of  a  three,  but  that 
there  is  any  mystery  in  the  doctrine,  that  the  three  are  one, 
that  they  are  co-equal,  co-eternal,  all  increate,  all  omnipotent, 
all  incomprehensible,  is  not  stated,  and  never  could  be  gath- 
ered from  them."  And  he  shows  the  like  of  the  doctrine  of 
original  sin.  So  Bishop  Bull,  the  great  Anglican  authority  : 
«'  Nearly  all  the  ancient  Catholics  who  preceded  Arius  seem 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  invisible  and  incomprehensible 
nature  of  the  Son  of  God." 
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It  was  not  to  be  expected — nor,  in  fact,  did  anybody  expect 
— ^that  a  religion  so  simple  and  so  radical  should  sweep  the 
world  without  contaminating  its  own  simplicity  and  blunting 

• 

the  edge  of  its  own  radicalism  in  the  iirst  and  second  contact^ 
nay,  in  the  contact  of  centuries.  Least  of  all  did  Jesus  Christ 
himself  expect  this.  Nobody  so  definite  as  he  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  obscurities  and  defilements  which  would  surround 
his  simple  doctrine  of  "  Love  God  and' love  man.*'  And,  in 
truth,  so  soon  as  the  Church  met  with  the  world,  it  borrowed 
while  it  lent,  it  took  while  it  gave.  So,  in  the  face  of  learned 
Egypt,  it  Egyptianized  its  simple  Trinity ;  in  the  face  of  pow- 
erful Eome  it  heathenized  its  nascent  ritual ;  in  the  face  of 
wordy  Greece  it  Hellenized  its  dogmatics  and  theology ;  and 
by  way  of  holding  well'  with  Israel  it  took  up  alrabbin's  rev- 
erence even  for  the  jots  and  tittles  of  its  Bible.  What  history 
calls  "Christianity,'*  therefore,  is  a  man-adorned  system,  of 
which  the  methods  can  be  traced  to  convenience,  or  even  to 
heathen  wisdom,  if  we  except  that  one  majestic  method  by 
which  every  true  disciple  is  himself  ordained  a  king  and  a 
priest,  and  receives  the  charge  that  in  his  daily  life  he  shall 
proclaim  glad  tidings  to  every  creature. 

While  we  say  this  of  the  method,  however,  and  while  we 
acknowledge  that  the  method  always  changes  as  times  change, 
even  the  most  unfriendly  criticism  has  to  admit  that  in  every 
form  of  Christianity  may  be  found,  not  hidden,  the  essential 
spirit.  Nay,  in  every  form  of  Christianity,  at  the  bottom,  the 
crucial  test  of  a  man  or  of  a  church  would  be  its  conformity 
to  that  essential  spirit.  Whether  the  Christian  man  of  whom 
you  inquired  were  a  chosen  patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  or 
were  the  Pope  of  Rome,  *'  first  of  schismatics,"  or  were  the 
most  independent  and  lonely  of  '' come-outers,"  you  would 
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.ask  if  he  loved  God,  if  he  loved  man,  and  if  he  hoped  for 
heaven.  You  would  ask  as  to  his  faith,  hope  and  love.  And 
after  all  discussion  as  to  his  orthodoxy,  you  would  come  back 
to  these  tests  in  any  determination  as  to  his  Christianity. 

WHAT   IS   THE   UNITARIAN   CHURCH  FOR? 

We  may  thus  frankly  admit  that  what  is  familiarly  called 
•Christianity  is  a  divine  or  eternal  principle  of  life  exhibited  in 
finite  or  earthly  forms,  temporal  and  temporary, —  matters  of 
convenience  in  their  origin  and  questionable  as  to  their  dura- 
tion. And,  therefore,  of  every  such  assembly  of  any  church 
AS  this,  the  central  object  will  be  to  inquire  what,  in  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  society  and  history,  this  central,  divine  or 
eternal  principle  demands  of  that  particular  church.  To  look 
backward  much  is  always  dangerous.  Those  who  look  back- 
ward most  steadily  are  most  sure  to  stumble  and  fall,  if,  while 
they  -are  looking  backward,  they  try  to  go  forward.  Grant- 
ing that  a  church  like  ours,  in  one  of  its  great  assemblies,  has 
to  look  backward  at  all,  it  must  be  agreed  that  the  only  object 
is  that  it  may  afterwards  go  forward  more  loyally  and  more 
dimply.  We  look  backward  only  that  we  may  find  what  our 
special  part  or  privilege  is,  and  how  that  essence  of  our  being 
jnay  best  assert  itself  in  the  future  which  is  still  our  own- 
More  briefly:  our  business  on  this  occasion  is  to  say  what  we 
are  for.  What  present  need  of  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  requires  the  existence  in  the  world  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  America? 

In  asking  you  to  consider  and  answer  this  question,  I  must 
refmn  from  the  fascinating  investigation  of  the  work  of  the 

Unitarian  churches  in  history.     I  refrain,  from  the  reason  I 

have  given,  for  the  dangers  of  which  I  have  spoken.     It  will 
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be  enough  if  I  say  something  of  what  we  are  doir^  to-day,, 
in  the  work  which  our  immediate  fathers  took  in  band,  from 
whom  we  received  our  name  and  such  shreds  of  organization 
as  we  are  working  in.  The  most  general  principles  of  tho 
philosophy  of  history  or  of  religion  ought  to  guide  us  as  to 
what  lies  before  us  in  the  generation  which  is  to  come. 

Fortunately  or  not,  the  organization  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  America  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  New  England,  and  resulted  there,  within  the  memory  of 
some  to  whom  I  speak,  in  what  our  orthodox  friends  call  ^'the 
Great  Schism."  Fortunately  or  not,  I  say,  according  as  we 
do  our  duty  or  refuse  to  do  it.  It  is  to  be  noticed  in  passings 
that,  in  the  essential  freedom  of  the  Congregational  system^ 
the  simple  covenants  of  the  early  Puritan  churches  all  admit- 
ted of  latitudinarianism  and  liberalism  well  up  to  our  most- 
radical  requisitions.  The  pitiless  latitudinarianism  of  the  New 
Testament,  more  transcendental  than  the  most  modern  tran- 
scendentalist,  and  more  outspoken  than  the  most  conceited 
**  come-outer,"  had  done  thus  much  for  those  honest  exiles- 
who  had  crossed  au  ocean  that  they  might  make  the  New  Tes- 
tament their  only  law.  Under  such  auspices,  by  a  process  of 
moral  evolution  recognized  in  all  history,  the  New  England 
thinkers  passed  as  regularly  from  the  Calvinism  of  the  fathers 
to  the  easy  Arminianism  of  the  last  century,  as  April  pass- 
es into  May.  Any  steps  taken  backward  were  owned  to  be 
revivals,  or  renewals  of  covenants — ^a  remembering  of  the 
things  behind, — ^possible  under  the  passionate  appeal  of  an 
Edwards  or  a  Whitefield ;  but,  as  yet,  checks,  which  even 
boasted  that  they  were  checks,  in  the  natural  current  of  the 
thought  and  faith  of  a  people  whose  first  word  was  freedom. 
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It  was  thus,  in  distinct  obedience  to  the  traditions  of  New 
England,  that  the  reform  in  religion  which  we  represent  took 
form,  in  our  own  century,  around  the  more  careful  and  criti- 
cal study  of  the  Greek  Testament.  The  men  whom  our  el- 
ders remember,  Buckminster,  Thatcher,  Bancroft,  Ware, — 
and  Channing,  also, — ^argued  stoutly  and  truly  from  the  Greek 
text,  even  insisted  on  its  correction,  and  probably  persuaded 
themselves  that  if  all  men  could  be  taught  to  read  the  cor- 
rected version  correctly,  all  would  be  well.  This  was  in  dis- 
tinct obedience  to  John  Robinson's  own  prophecy,  when  he 
said  that  more  light  was  to  come  out  of  God's  Holy  Word ; 
for  John  Robinson  really  meant  the  written  Word,  though, 
by  a  convenient  exaggeration,  we  credit  him  with  a  broader 
purpose.  The  theory  of  the  older  fathers  in  opening  free 
schools,  was  simply  that  all  children  might  read  the  Bible. 
And  the  Unitarian  fathers,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century, 
followed  in  the  same  course,  in  insisting  they  should  read  the 
genuine  Bible,  not  satisfied  with  any  Brummagem  parody  by 
King  James. 

The  early  watch-word  of  reform  being  thus  the  purity  of 
the  text  and  rigid  criticism  in  its  construction.  Orthodox  New 
England  was  obliged  to  take  up  that  gauntlet.  The  school 
at  Andover  was  created  by  the  challenge.  And  under  the 
admirable  lead  of  Moses  Stuart  and  the  scholars  whom  he 
trained,  lo,  Saul  also  among  the  prophets !  The  fictitious 
verses  in  the  text,  the  glossed  readings  borrowed  from  the 
margin,  have  beeq  surrendered  by  the  school  of  orthodoxy 
with  a  loyalty  equal  to  that  with  which  they  were  denounced 
by  the  schools  of  liberalism.  And  as  the  century  has  passed 
on,  the  critical  reform,  led  by  the  liberal  school,  has  been  as 
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much  indebted  to  one  side  in  the  Great  Schism  as  to  the  other. 
And  to-day,  in  the  effort  for  the  conscientious  revision  of  the 
English  text,  which  is,  at  the  least,  interesting,  whatever  we 
may  say  of  its  comparative  importance,  the  evangelical  schol- 
ars and  those  of  liberal  communions  work  cordially  side  by 
side. 

MAN  PARTAKES   OP  THE   DIVINE   NATURE. 

Thus  the  great  waters  of  a  liberal  faith  passed  out  from  the 
level  lakes,  the  Eries,  and  Hurons,  and  Superiors,  in  which 
they  had  Iain  for  centuries ;  where  they  had  been  tossed  by 
storms,  indeed,  but  had  gone  no  more  East  than  West,  no 
more  North  than  South.  By  the  eternal  order  they  passed 
also  to  the  infinite  ocean.  Once  on  their  way  thither^  when 
their  waters  have  once  taken  their  flow  in  the  great  river  of 
thought — ^in  which  a  living  God  means  that  all  living  waters 
shall  run, — when  they  have  once  entered  upon  the  smooth 
rapids  indicated  by  these  critical  and  careful  studies,  they  do 
not  stop  upon  the  verge.  Vainly  would  the  most  skilful  lim- 
ner  of  human  histoiy,  eager  to  photograph  the  precise  turn 
of  each  wave,  and  the  drops  of  each  foam-crest,  beg  them  to 
tarry  there  even  for  one  moment.  Their  law  is  given  by  the 
unsleeping  God.  And  they  are  certain  to  make  that  awful 
plunge — ^without  which  they  can  never  pass  into  his  assured 
and  eternal  freedom !  The  critical  reform  in  the  study  of 
Scripture,  wrought  in  the  New  England  church  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  this  century,  did  not  stand  still  an  hour  before 
,  the  inevitable  question  was  asked,  *' Who  and  what  are  we 
who  are  deciding  these  questions  ?  who  is  Norton  ?  who  is 
Palfrey?  who  is  Stuart?  who  is  Bloomfield  or  Carpenter? 
who  is  Griesbach,  or  Gesenius,  or  Eichhom,  that  they  should 
sit  in  judgment  on  these  texts  or  words?    Who  and  what  de- 
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cides  that  this  accepted  tense  was  so  writ  down  by  the  finger 
of  the  living  God,  and  that  that  which  for  fifteen  hundred 
years  has  been  foisted  in,  was  the  cunning  work  of  the  de- 
stroying Satan?  Who  am  I,  who  listen  to  the  counsel  of  this 
teacher,  of  tiiat  critic,  of  that  scholar,  and  accept  or  refuse?" 
Even  to  this  comparatively  narrow  question,  the  answer  was 
and  is  inevitable.  There  were  a  plenty  of  Scripture  texts  to 
couch  it  in.  **The  spirit  of  man  is  the  candle  of  the  Lord.'' 
**Why  not  of  your  own  selves  judge  ye  what  is  right?" 
*'The  word  is  very  nigh  thee,  in  thy  heart  and  in  thy  mouth." 
And  it  was  inevitable  that  those  who  approached  the  ques- 
tions of  religious  reform,  even  in  the  most  conservative  and 
reverential  mood,  with  least  desire  to  elevate  their  own  opin- 
ion, nay,  with  most  desire  to  submit  their  own  opinion  to  an 
absolute  and  fixed  law,  should  accept  the  eternal  truth  that 
God's  child  is  for  himself  the  interpreter  of  God's  Word. 
The  "partaker  of  the  divine  nature,"  entrusted  with  God's 
purposes  and  honored  by  the  responsibilities  of  a  fellow-la- 
borer with  him,  is  himself  to  listen  for  his  Sovereign's  com- 
mands, and  must  use  the  divine  life  given  to  him  first,  as  he 
finds  the  duties  and  promises  which  by  his  own  Father  are 
proclaimed.  With  the  fearlessness  which  was  in  their  Puri- 
tan blood,  which  made  their  fathers  Puritans  and  Puritan  ex- 
iles, the  liberal  scholars  and  thinkers  accepted  every  conse- 
quence of  the  gospel  statement  of  the  divinity  of  human  na- 
ture. They  accepted  in  an  instant  the  statement  God  in  maft, 
Emmanuel.  They  saw  that  while  it  is  the  most  radical  relig- 
ious statement  conceivable,  the  statement  **God  in  man"  is 
itself  the  basis  of  the  whole  gospel.  To  any  person  who  has 
a  reverence  for  the  Christian  scheme,  this  word  **  Emmanuel," 
God  with  us 9  is  the  central  word  of  religion . 
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To  speak,  for  the  last  time,  of  the  historical  steps  in  the 
development  of  our  church,  the  cheerful  Arminianism  of  the 
last  century,  the  certainty  that  God  wanted  to  save  every- 

m 

body  who  would  try  to  be  saved,  harmonized  completely  with 
this  pure  Christian  statement  that  every  msin  is  God's  child, 
and  that  God's  spirit  is  in  every  life.  The  impossibility  of 
finding  in  Scripture  any  statement  that  Jesus  Christ  was 
"very  God,"  had  already  startled  the  patient  students  of  the 
letter.  But  they,  if  they  had  been  alarmed  by  their  own  hu- 
manitarianism,  were  reassured,  when  a  more  profound  study 
showed  them  that  humanity  is  only  another  name  for  the 
present  divinity  which  gives  to  man  his  only  eternal  life. 
Those  wooden  formulas  of  the  fathers,  which  mean  nothing 
when  they  ascribe  to  Jesus  Christ  a  hulnanity  separate  from 
his  divinity  and  a  divinity  separate  from  his  humanity,  which 
imply  that  now  he  could  speak  as  a  man,  and  five  minutes 
hence  he  would  speak  as  a  God,  assume  an  essential  mean- 
ing when  men  see  that  they  are  all  children  of  God,  really 
and  not  figuratively.  The  life  of  God  is  their  life  by  a  real 
inheritance.  The  spirit  of  God  inspires  them,  and  by  no 
metaphorical  or  fictitious  inspiration.  With  such  new  light 
the  New  Testament  assumed  new  reality  to  these  men.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  first  revealer  of  this  absolute  union  between  God 
and  man,  became  indeed  the  first  heir  of  their  inheritance. 
His  work  for  the  world  became  intelligible,  and  infinitely 
grahd  beyond  the  mediaeval  conceits  regarding  it.  And  every 
enthusiast  for  his  memory,  every  disciple  of  his  Word,  even 
in  proportion  to  his  enthusiasm  and  by  the  very  measure  of 
his  discipleship,  enters  into  this  absolute  communion,  real 
and  present,  with  the  God  who  is  here  to-day.  This  is  it,  to 
feel  and  know  that  God  is  with  tw, — ^Emmanuel.     We  are  no 
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longer  chilled  and  stupefied,  sad  and  lonely,  in  the  dumb  ef- 
fort to  satisfy  ourselves  with  that  cold  belief  that  the  only 
moment  when  God  was  really  one  with  his  children,  was  nine- 
teen centuries  ago,  when  he  was  God  with  him. 

That  the  force  which  moves  all  nature  is  one  force  and  not 
many,  appears  to  all  men,  as  they  study  it,  more  and  more. 
That  this  force  is  conscious  of  its  own  existence,  that  it  is 
conscious  of  its  own  work,  that  it  is  therefore  what  men  call 
spirit,  that  this  spirit  has  inspired  and  still  inspires  us ;  that 
we  are  therefore  not  creatures  of  dumb  power,  but  children 
of  a  Father's  love, — this  is  the  certainty  which  unfolds  itself 
or  reveals  itself,  or  is  unfolded  or  is  revealed,  as  higher  and 
higher  man  ascends  in  his  knowledge  of  what  IS.  That  this 
Father  speaks  to  me  and  I  may  answer  him,  in  his  language 
which  is  aUo  mine ;  that  I  speak  to  him  and  he  speaks  to  me, 
in  my  language,  which  is  also  his ;  his  purpose  is  infinite,  but 
not  so  vast  but  I  can  sympathize,  yea,  and  in  my  way  work 
in  with  it;  my  higher  Ufe  interests  him,  and  is  not  so  small 
but  he  will  work  in  with  it  and  stimulate  it, — ^this  is  the  cer- 
tainly of  every  child  of  God.  Who  knows  this  enters  into 
the  kingdom.  He  who  knows  this  at  last  comprehends  then 
what  before  he  only  apprehended,— the  life  and  word  of  him 
whom  men  wisely  called  the  Son  of  God. 

THE   IMMANENT   PRESENCE   OF   GOD. 

This  absolute,  intimate  union  of  man  with  God,  this  recog- 
nition of  the  absolute  and  perfect  love  of  God  for  man,  is 
the  inevitable  outgrowth  of  all  the  liberal  religions,  and  all 
the  liberal  dogmatics.  Of  course,  I  gladly  recognize  the 
proclamation  of  it  in  all  the  sections  of  the  Church.  Noth- 
ing is  more  delightful  than  to  see  the  rapid  and  constant 
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acknowledgment  of  these  great  central  simplicities  of  religion 
to-day,  by  those  Orthodox  friends  of  ours  who  held  so  long 
to  what  the  German  writers  call,  with  great  precision,  the 
idolatry  of  the  Bible,  and  held  to  it  so  vainly.  And  the  mind 
instantly  recurs  to  the  held  which  the  whole  Church  has  de- 
rived from  the  intense  mysticism  of  Madame  Guyon  and 
Fenelon ;  of  George  Fox  and  the  Quakers ;  of  Tauler  and  the 
''Friends  of  God";  of  the  brethren  of  the  life  in  common; 
of  Gerson ;  of  Thomas  a  Kempis ;  and  the  great  cloud  of 
witnesses  in  the  Roman  and  Greek  communions.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  in  passing,  that  every  man  and  woman  of  these 
whom  I  have  named,  was,  in  his  day,  condemned  as  a  latitu- 
dioarian  by  the  reigning  ecclesiastical  power.  But  no  matter 
for  that.  Because  God  is,  he  speaks.*  Because  man  is  his 
child,  he  hears.  God  has  never  left  himself  without  a  wit- 
ness,, therefore, — some  one  to  listen,  some  one  to  say,  **I 
heard  him,"  some  one  pure  in  heart  enough  to  say,  **I  see 
him."  I  have  no  exclusive  claim  for  the  liberal  communions 
to  make,  as  if  they  or  theirs  were  the  only  children  so  blessed. 
No !  But  it  is,  of  course,  our  responsibility,  as  it  is  our 
blessing,  having  thrown  away  every  screen  between,  having 
parted  from  every  symbol  or  image  of  the  Godhead,  having 
come  to  the  Father, — ^precisely  as  the  Saviour  begged  that 
they  should  come, — without  priest  or  prophet,  without  sacri- 
fice or  burnt  offering,  save  as  their  own  lives  are  the  tribute. 
Having  so  come,  it  is  our  blessed  privilege  and  our  blessed 
responsibility  to  stand  before  men  and  angels,  as  the  heralds 
of  the  present  God.  God's  kingdom  now !  God's  kingdom 
is  at  hand  !     God  is  with  us,— Emmanuel ! 

This  is  the  true  doctrine  of  the  real  presence, — God  with 
man.     Not  God  in  a  consecrated  wafer,  not  God  in  a  sacred 
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cup  of  wine,  but  God  in  his  child.  Of  that  child  the  life  is 
hid  in  God.  Other  churches  will  acknowledge  this,  must  ac- 
knowledge it,  or  all  that  is  infinite  in  them  dies  out,  and  they 
are  poor  human  clubs, — larger  or  smaller, — undivine  and  un- 
holy.    But  other  churches  have  something  else  to  cling  to. 

The  Roman  Church  will  acknowledge  it,  and  St.  Francis, 
and  St.  Vincent,  and  Fenelon  will  illustrate  it.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  the  Roman  Church  has  much  else  on  her  hands. 
She  has  to  be  contending  for  these  seven  sacraments,  for  this 
temporal  power,  all  this  machinery  of  cardinals,  and  bishops, 
and  bulls,  and  interdicts,  canon  law  and  decretals,  so  that  in 
all  this  upholstery  there  is  great  risk  that  none  of  us  see  the 
shrine.  So  of  the  poor  little  parodies  of  the  Roman  Church, 
the  Anglican  Church,  the  Lutheran,  and  the  rest  of  them. 
The  great  Presbyterian  Confession,  for  instance,  will  acknowl- 
edge that  the  present  God  enfolds  with  his  love  the  present 
child.  But  here,  also,  it  has  to  be  doing  battle  for  this  and 
that  theory  of  human  nature ;  this  and  that  explanation  of 
the  councils  of  heaven ;  this  historical  statement  of  Satan's 
fall,  and  Adam's,  and  Eve's,  and  all  the  children  of  Adam 
and  Eve ;  blown  to  the  winds  if  any  iconoclast  proves  that 
there  may  have  been  a  thousand  Adams  and  a  thousand  Eves. 
In  the  midst  of  sermons  to  prove  all  these  points, — defence 
here,  apology  there,  exposition  now  and  warning  then, — the 
hard-pushed  preacher  must  be  pardoned  if  not  once  in  a  year 
he  can  fall  back  on  the  dominant  of  religion,  on  the  central 
key-note,  and  say,  **  Dear  child,  God  loves  you,  and  wants 
you  to  love  him ;  live,  move,  and  have  your  being  in  your 
God, — ^that  is  the  whole  of  it."  All  our  brethren  in  the  other 
confessions  plunge  into  their  infinite  ocean  with  this  hamper 
of  corks  and  floats,  water-proof  dresses,  lest  they  be  wet, 
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oil-cloth  caps  for  their  hair,  flannels  for  decency,  a  bathing- 
cart  here,  a  well-screened  awning  there, — so  much  machinery 
before  the  bath,  that  one  hardly  wonders  if  some  men  refuse 
to  swim !  For  them  there  is  this  great  apology,  if  they  do 
not  proclaim,  as  we  must  proclaim, — God  here  and  God  now  1 
nay,  if  they  do  not  live  as  we  must  live,  in  the  sense  of  God 
here  and  God  now.  For  us,  we  have  no  excuse.  We  have 
stripped  off  every  rag.  We  have  destroyed  all  the  machin- 
ery. "Just  as  I  am,  without  one  plea,"  but  that  I  am  child, 
and  Thou  art  Father !  This  is  the  whole.  Take  me  in  Thine 
arms.  Father  of  my  life ;  in  Thee  I  live  and  move  and  have 
my  being. 

To  proclaim  to  the  men  of  to-day  religion  in  this  simplic- 
ity, is  the  special  duty  of  the  Unitarian  Church.  This  is 
what  it  is  for. 

WORDS   AND  NAMES. 

Men  will  say  that  this  certainty  that  God  is  as  near  to  us 
as  ever  he  was  to  Calvary  or  to  Sinai,  is  Antinomian.  No 
written  law  can  stand  before  it.  They  will  say  that  it  des- 
troys men's  reverence  for  the  Bible.  Let  them  say  so.  No 
man  will  say  more  than  the  Saviour  said  of  the  danger  of 
jots  and  tittles.  No  man  can  say  worse  than  Paul  said  when 
he  said,  "The  letter  killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life."  Not 
the  least  of  the  laurels  of  liberal  Christianity  #as  won  in  its 
success  in  breaking  down  that  Pagan  idolatry  of  the  letter  of 
Scripture,  in  which  the  Reformation  stumbled,  and  with 
which  its  defeat  began.  To  know  what  we  mean  by  an  in- 
spired book,  a  man  or  a  church  must  know  what  inspiration 
means,  and  must  believe  it  possible.  To  say  there  is  no  in- 
spiration to-day,  no  present  God  with  his  present  child,  is  to 
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seal  and  make  worthless  the  record  of  the  inspiration  in 
which  men  were  made  omnipotent  over  time  and  place  centu- 
ries ago. 

Once  more,  men  say  of  the  true  doctrine,  the  truth  of  the 

immanent  presence  of  God,  that  it  is  pantheism,  that  it  makes 
God  embrace  all  life,  and  so  he  absorbs  all.  Let  them  say  so. 
If  they  do  not  know  what  they  mean,  their  saying  so  will 
work  no  harm.  If  they  know  what  they  mean,  it  will  work 
no  more.  They  cannot  say  more  than  Paul  said  when  he 
said,  "  So  shall  all  things  be  subdued  under  him  and  God  be 
all  in  all."  They  cannot  say  more  than  the  Saviour  said, 
when,  as  he  died,  he  prayed  with  his  last  hope  ''that  they  may 
be  one  even  as  we  are  one,  I  in  them,  and  thou  in  me,  that 
they  may  be  perfect  in  one,"  and  that  one  the  infinite  God. 
That  I  am,  that  I  lead  my  own  life,  I  know ;  and  no  war-cry 
or  word  of  panic  will  dismay  me,  so  as  to  have  any  fear  that 
because  I  and  my  Father  shall  yet  be  one,  I,  in  that  triumph, 
shall  cease  to  be. 

We  are,  however,  so  far  the  slaves  of  language,  that  I  will 
say,  once  for  all,  that  I  count  it  a  great  misfortune  that  our 
old  word  *«  mystic  "  is  the  fittest  word  we  have  to  name  him 
who  believes  in  the  real  presence  of  God,  and  who  in  the 

comfort  of  that  presence  lives.     It  is  near  thirty  years  ago, 

* 

I  think,  that  Tholuck,  the  German  theologian,  said  in  con- 
versation, **  On,  yes,  I  know  the  American  Unitarians.  They 
are  mystics."  So  accurate  was  his  habit  of  speech,  that  he 
selected  the  precise  scientific  term  which  denotes  our  reason 
for  being.  In  our  own  language,  by  misfortune,  by  mere 
accident,  the  word  carries  with  it  the  association  of  "  myste- 
ry," of  "mysteriousness,"  of  something  hidden,  yet  to  be 
revealed.     But  the  truth  is,  that  as  a  scientific  term,  "mys- 
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tic"  means  the  believer  of  the  very  simplest  and  most  intel- 
ligible faith.  The  '*  mystic"  knows  that  God  is  here  now. 
He  has  no  chain  of  posts  between  child  and  Father.  He 
relies  on  no  long,  logical  system  of  conununication.  There 
is  no  ladder  by  which  he  must  come  and  go.  The  firmament 
for  him  has  been  ripped  open,  and  his  God  is  here.  It  is 
fair  to  say  that  in  the  "mystic's"  religion  there  is  least  of 
what  we  call  "mystery." 

It  is,  however,  also  true,  of  course,  that  to  speak  of  such 
realities  fitly,  language  is  inadequate,  and  it  confesses  its  in- 
adequacy. For  language  is  formed  from  things  visible  and 
tangible,  and  now  we  are  speaking  of  the  spirit  which  con- 
trols things,  invisible  and  intangible.  "Whcreunto  shall  I 
liken  the  kingdom  of  heaven,"  indeed?  What  subject-thing 
shall  serve  as  likeness  for  the  controlling  power?  Language 
confesses  its  inadequacy.  Let  that  be  remembered,  when  we 
try  to  speak  of  the  communion  between  man  'and  God,  be- 
tween God  the  Father  and  man  the  child.  This  only  is  sure, 
that  the  words  to  be  chosen  and  the  images  used  are  to  be 
those  which  express  to  man  most  fully  the  intimacy  of  the 
intercourse,  backwards  and  forwards.  Let  no  names  part  the 
Father  from  the  child.  May  God's  name  be  transparent. 
This  is  the  Saviour's  prayer, — ^that  no  screen  or  image  of  a 
name  may  part  child  from  Father.  Hallowed  be  thy  name, — 
transparent  and  itself  invisible.  Whatever  words  can  best 
express  the  closen'ess  of  conmiunion,  and  the  certainty  of 
companionship,  let  those  words  be  chosen.  What  we  are 
struggling  for,  and  what,  if  words  did  not  fail  us,  we  would 
fain  express,  is  what  Dr.  James  Walker  called  "the  identity 
of  essence  of  all  spiritual  being  and  all  spiritual  life." 
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TIRED   or   SECTS. 

I  have  held  to  my  promise,  and  have  abstained  from  the 
history  of  the  Unitarian  work  of  this  century.     But  whoever 
does  study  it,  will  find,  all  through,  this  determination  to 
hold  by  the  central  thing,  the  communion  of  God  and  man, 
and  to  regard  all  other  things  as  secondary.     As  Swedenborg 
puts  it,  to  stay  on  the  house-top,  in  the  presence  of  God,  and 
not  to  go  down  into  the  house  to  *' look  after  doctrinals." 
The  answer  to  our  question,  What  does  the  Unitarian  Church 
stand  for  to-day  ?  is  included  in  this  statement  of  what  it  has 
been.     In  the  infinite  work  of  the  evolution  of  opinions,  of 
the  survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  forgetting  of  the  worthless, 
this  is  what  comes  to  the  surface ;  it  will  not  drown  nor  dis- 
appear.    The  men  of  controversy,  and  the  men  who  look 
backward  rather  than  forward,  do  their  best  to  make  the 
world  consider  old   questions   of  detail,  what   Swedenborg 
calls  doctrinals^  doctrinals,  indeed,  for  which  their  ancestors 
went  willingly  to  the  battle-field  and  to  the  stake.     And  the 
world  will  not  heed  nor  consider.     It  does  not  care  for  them. 
Least  of  all  will  it  go  to  the  stake  for  them.     Vainly  do  you 
give  away  the  tract  which  teaches ;  the  world  will  not  read  it. 
Vainly  do  you  pension  the  review  which  reviews ;  let  it  charm 
never  so  wisely,  and  review  never  so  blandly,  the  world  will 
not  review.     This  is  what  the  world  demands, — ^that  you  will 
show  to  it  its  God.     To  that  God  it  has  but  one  appeal  to 
make,  *' Nearer,  my  God,  to  thee."    In  the  old  organiza- 
tions— ^the  Seventh  Secession,  the  Reformed  Sublapsarians, 
the  Foresters  Primaeval,  the   Catholic  Anglican,   Anglican 
Methodist,  and  the  Methodist  Catholic,  all  of  them  names, 
dominations,  princedoms,  potentates,  representing  every  sys- 
tem of  dissent,  division,  analysis,  introspection  and  conse- 
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qnent  protest, — ^in  all  of  these  organizations  there  will  every 
day  prove  to  be  men  and  women  wretchedly  dissatisfied  with 
the  protest,  analysis,  introspection  and  dispute.     To  repeat 
words  used  on  another  occasion,  these  men  and  women  want 
**to  look  up,  and  not  down ;  to  look  forward,  and  not  back ; 
to  look  out,  and  not  in."    True,  the  clergy  of  those  bodies, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  will  not  always  comprehend  the 
heart^ickness  of  these  to  whose  diseases  they  cannot  minister. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  only  grief  of  my  profession,  that,  being 
trained  to  a  certain  set  of  methods,  we  forget  that  they  are 
methods,  and  think  them  essentials.  '  We  deify  the  sermon. 
We  bow  down  in  adulation  before  a  prayer-book.    We  get  to 
discussing  the  colors  of  a  chasuble,  and  we  quarrel  about  the 
historical  origin  of  an  amice.     But  the  people  are  not  so 
bound.     When  they  are  tired  of  church  they  can  stay  away 
from  church.     There  is  no  law  that  binds  men  to  the  pew, 
like  the  chain  of  custom  or  covenant  that  binds  the  priest  to 
attendance  at  the  altar,  or  the  preacher  to  attendance  in  the 
pulpit.     Every  day,  therefore,  will  show  that  there  are  peo- 
ple, heartily  religious  people,  who  are  wretched  in  the  bonds 
of  sect,  and  wholly  indifferent  to  its  uniform ;  who  love  God 
all  the  more,  and  want  to  come  nearer  to  him.     ''I  know  he 
loves  me,**  cried  one  of  these  confessors  in  despair;  **but 
when  I  come  to  your  church  I  want  you  to  tell  me  so  again." 
Just  in  proportion  as  these  confessors  are  weary  of  the  old 
machinery  of  sect  does  our  "right  to  be"  assert  itself.     Just 
in  proportion  to  their  uneasiness,  just  in  proportion  to  their 
number,  will  the  word  and  the  work  be  evident  of  a  church 
of  the  children  of  God,  who  have  no  organization,  no  object, 
no  duty,  no  history,  and  no  theology  but  such  as  would  bring 
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men  consciously  close  to  God,  and  show,  and  prove,  and  re- 
mind, and  declare,  in  an  eternal  commonplace  of  blessed  iter- 
ation, that  God  is — close  to  men. 

A  FEARLESS   CHURCH. 

Beside  these  people,  quite  outside  the  existing  churches, 
there  is,  even  in  Christian  lands,  so  called,  a  host  much  larger 
than  that  which  owns  it  is  inside,  of  those  who  are  as  badly 
off  as  Nathaniel  was  under  his  fig-ti-ee,  as  Dionysius,  the 
Areopagite,  was  before  he  heard  Paul.  These  are  men  and 
women  who  have  come  to  be  so  sick  of  the  *•  Seventh  Seces- 
sion," and  of  the  **  posture  requisite  in  prayer,"  that  they 
do  not  even  ask,  as  Dionysius  did :  **  What  will  this  babbler 
say  ?  "  They  have  lost  all  their  confidence  in  the  promises  of 
the  Church,  having  seen  only  too  little  of  her  achievements. 
Towards  these  outsiders,  men  and  women,  who,  like  those 
hardy  Ephesians,  have  not  so  much  as  heard  whether  there 
be  any  Holy  Ghost,  our  attitude,  of  course,  is  the  same  as 
to  those  who  have  heard  this  within  the  fold  or  enclosure. 
That  he  is,  and  that  he  is  here,  is  all  we  have  to  say  to  them. 
We  have  this  advantage  in  saying  it  to  them,  that  there  is  a 
fearlessness  essential  in  our  position,  which  no  ecclesiastic 
ever  knows  or  can  know.  Fear  I  what  have  we  to  fear; 
certainly  not  God.  For  as  to  God,  our  only  word  is  that  love 
is  the  whole,  that  he  loves  us  infinitely  and  always.  And  as 
to  the  fear  of  man,  who  is  there  for  us  to  fear?  No  conclaves, 
councils,  synods,  or  consistories.  Those  are  for  the  men  who 
stay  in-doors.  For  us,  our  fathers  went  outdoors  long  ago. 
We  turned  our  back  on  their  comforts  and  discomforts. 
«*  Fight  us  if  you  choose,"  said  Ariovistus  to  Cassar;  <*but 
remember  that  we  are  men  who  were  never  inside  a  house 
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since  we  were  bom !"  To  those  students  of  things  and  forms 
who  surround  us,  who  have  claimed  the  name  of  ''science" 
as  their  own  peculiar  treasure,  who  seek  the  truth  and  the 
truth  only,  we  at  least  are  able  to  say  that  to  us  there  is  noth- 
ing new  in  that  rallying  cry.  Because  we  were  never  afraid 
of  God,  and  never  were  afraid  of  men,  we  advanced  our  line 
long  ago,  to  some  of  the  positions  which  to  them  are  most 
dear.  They  tell  us  that  man  has  always  been  improving, 
from  the  Samoyed  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  ;  that  he  never 
fell  from  a  pinnacle  he  cannot  now  attain.  We  tell  them 
that  we  knew  that  before.  It  was  generations  ago  that  our 
&thers  demonstrated  that  when  man  fell  he  fell  upward.  Or 
they  teach  us  that,  by  a  successive  improvement  the  course  of 
nature  always  improves.  We  tell  them  if  they  had  come  to 
us  we  would  have  shown  them  long  ago  that 

**  Nature  always  gives  us  more 
Than  aU  she  takes  away.'* 

So  Uttle  fear  had  the  liberal  pulpit  even  of  this  statement 
of  evolution,  that  in  the  modem  illustrations  of  it  we  have 
found  many  new  verifications  of  the  work  of  our  older 
theologians.  I  sat  a  boy  in  Harvard  College,  listening  de- 
lighted to  Dr.  Palfrey's  Dudleian  lecture,  to  hear  him  say  : — 
"It  may  possibly  be  that  I  became  acquainted  with  the 
elementary  action  of  consciousness  when  I  was  a  zoophyte, 
the  thing  placed  at  the  shortest  remove  above  vegetable  life ; 
that  I  had  some  of  my  earliest  practice  in  sensation  when  I 
was  an  oyster,  or  some  animal  more  inefficient ;  that  I  learned 
motion  when  I  was  a  snail ;  that  I  was  taught  order  and  sub- 
ordination in  a  bee-hive,  and  so  passed  through  various  pro- 
cesses of  preparation  for  my  higher  human  experience."  This 
was  the  word  of  the  chosen  conservation  of  the  Unitarian 
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Church  near  forty  years  ago,  and  nobody  whispered  that  it 
was  dangerous  or  a  heresy. 

In  that  concourse  of  freemen  born  free,  there  was  not  boy 
or  man  who  thought  the  utterance  an  injury  to  faith.  Of 
course  I  do-  not  profess  that  freemen  cannot  make  mistakes. 
But  I  do  claim  that  in  this  great  race  for  the  truth  we  are  not 
handicapped ;  or,  if  you  call  it  a  pilgrimage,  that  we  are  not 
encumbered  with  our  train,  because,  from  hour  to  hour,  we 
trust  to  God  for  our  supplies. 

KNOWN   BY   ITS   FRUITS. 

There  is  no  logic  or  any  rhetoric  by  which  we  shall  seduce 
or  compel  either  the  Church  or  the  world  to  come  to  our  po- 
sition, or  disentangle  themselves  as  we  have  done  from  the 
traditions  of  mea.  It  is  not  to  logic  or  to  rhetoric  that,  in 
the  last  resort,  such  decisions  are  confided.  God's  children 
triumph  when  they  work  with  him, — as  they  advance  his  pur- 
poses. Our  privilege,  as  our  duty,  is  not  to  talk  about  him, 
so  much  as  it  is  to  come  to  him,  to  listen  to  him,  to  live  with 
him,  and,  in  that  service  which  is  perfect  freedom,  to  serve 
him.  That  service  succeeds ;  must  succeed.  That  service 
convinces ;  must  convince.  By  your  fruits  men  must  know 
you. 

And  thus,  because  God's  purpose  for  this  world  is  that  it 
shall  be  better  and  happier  to-morrow  than  to-day,  with  less 
of  sin,  disease,  misery  and  death.-as  we  are  his  children, 
and  as  we  partake  his  nature, — ^we  enter  into  that  purpose  to 
fulfil  that  will, — doers  of  the  word  if  we  are  anything.  That 
necessity  is  ingrain  in  the  original  constitution  of  our  being 
as  a  church.  We  have  no  right  to  be,  except  as  we  are  try- 
ing, for  God  and  with  God,  to  level  up  his  world,  to  harmo- 
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nize  old  discords,  to  dispel  old  pestilence,  to  sweep  away  old 
faUures,  and  to  help  all  men  upward  and  forward,  so  that  to- 
morrow may  be  brighter  than  to-day,  so  that  the  world  of 
man  may  move  as  simply  and  happily  as  the  world  of  seasons 
or  of  stars.  The  "new  world  of  man"  shall  be  a  world  of 
eternal  love. 

Whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  such  ambition,  in  every  renewal  of  its  vows  it  has  one 
blessing.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  the  well-drilled  soldiei*8 
of  other  communions,  elegant  in  their  uniform,  and  perfect  in 
their  tactics,  do  not  fully  comprehend  this  blessing.  Here 
are  generations  of  men  and  women  now,  who  never  knew  any 
yoke  of  bondage.  Here  are  preachers  and  workers,  who 
have  grown  up  from  babyhood,  with  no  thought  of  God  but 
as  the  kindest,  nearest,  most  familiar  friend.  To  them  the 
phantasm  of  total  depravity  is  something  as  utterly  unreal, — 
a  thing  of  antiquity  ,^-as  utterly  unreal  as  some  whimsy  of 
the  Carpocratians.  That  anybody  ever  supposed  that  God 
had  any  difficulty  about  foi^ving,  is  as  inconceivable  to  such 
freemen  as  is  any  heathen  fantasy.  With  God  and  for  God 
they  started  on  life.  With  God  and  for  God  they  pass  along 
in  life,  and  from  the  beginning  a  "cheerful  religion,"  glad, 
confident  and  strong,  has  revealed  to  them  more  and  more  of 
strength,  of  confidence  and  gladness.  Such  are  some  of  the 
men  and  women  by  whom  the  work  of  the  Unitarian  Church 
will  be  done.  They  will  carry  the  simplest  faith,  yes,  naked 
as  a  new-bom  infant,  unswathed  and  unclothed.  But  they 
carry  it  gladly  and  certainly.  They  have  no  word  but  cour- 
age. 

How  many  dissatisfied  members  of  other  churches  shall 
stop  to  listen  to  this  clarion-call  of  hope, — ^that  is  a  question 
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of  time.  How  many  of  the  larger  throng,  more  sad,  who 
lire  without  God  in  the  world,  and  cannot  see  him,  how  many 
of  them  shall  try  the  great  experiment,  shall  one  day  ask  him 
eager  questions,  and  in  their  hearts  hear,  certain,  his  glad  re- 
ply,— ^this  is  not  for  me  to  say  or  you.  But  you  and  I  must 
thank  God  that  to  those  who  are  in  the  fold  and  are  unhappy 
and  dissatisfied,  and  for  those  who  are  out  of  the  fold  and  are 
unhappy  and  dissatisfied,  our  message  is  one  of  unwearied 
cheerfulness  and  hope.  They  have  not  to  buy  their  exemp- 
tion from  this  slavery  or  that  melancholy.  The  child  of  God 
is  exempt  in  his  very  birthright,  in  the  moment  he  declares 
his  independence.  **  Throw  but  a  stone,  the  giant  dies." 
This  is  the  freedom  which  looks  so  cheerfully  in  the  face  any 
disciplined  captain  of  any  ecclesiastical  host,  and  when  such 
a  leader  shows  how  large  the  price  he  has  paid,  and  is  pay- 
ing, for  his  position,  so  much  '* substance  of  doctrine"  there, 
so  much  ** subscription  to  articles"  here,  this  cheerful  free- 
man answers  as  Paul  answered  the  captain  Lysias.  There  is 
something  almost  of  merriment  in  the  lighthearted  gladness 
with  which  the  great  apostle,  even  though  he  were  called  a 
prisoner,  answered  the  Roman,  though  he  were  called  his 
judge,  *'But  I  was  free-born !" 


EEPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL, 

BT  TUX  CHAIBMAir, 

REV.     J.     F.     MOORS, 

*    OF  OBKKKFIELD,  MASS. 


Our  chairman,  Rev.  C.  C.  Everett,  was  compelled  to  resign  his 
place  last  Maj,  bj  reason  of  ill-health.  We  have  much  regretted 
the  loss  of  his  wise  and  faithful  counsels.  Hon.  J.  D.  Long,  of 
Boston,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Council  iu  place  of  James 
L.  Little,  who  declined  to  serve,  and  Rev.  James  DeNormandie,  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  place  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Everett,  who  resigned. 
The  last  Conference  assigned  no  special  work  to  the  Council,  so  our 
duties  have  been  those  prescribed  by  the  fourth  article  of  our  by-laws. 
These  duties  have  been  modified  by  past  experience.  It  was  the 
original  intention  that  the  Council  should  keep  itself  in  close  commu- 
nication with  individual  churches,  secure  reports  of  their  condition, 
charities  and  needs,  for  the  information  and  use  of  the  Conference. 
But  since  the  organization  of  the  Local  Conferences,  the  Council  has 
depended  upon  them  to  give  the  information  required.  The  reports 
of  the  secretaries  of  the  Local  Conferences  become,  therefore,  a  part 
of  our  report.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference  an  amendment 
to  the  by-laws  was  adopted  as  follows :  ^^  A  Committee  on  Fellowship 
with  other  churches,  to  consist  of  nine  members,  shall  be  chosen  at 
each  session  of  the  Conference."  In  the  hurry  of  business  this  com- 
mittee was  not  appointed,  so  that  nothing  has  been  done  in  that  direc- 
tion. The  Council  has  been  in  communication  with  various  liberal 
Christian  organizations  in  Europe  and  America  which  have  objects  in 
view  similar  to,  or  identical  with,  our  own.  Letters  of  invitation  to 
this  Conference  have  been  sent  to  various  English,  French,  German, 
Swiss,  Hungarian,  and  Italian  bodies.  England  alone  of  foreign 
countries  will  be  represented  at  the  Conference. 
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The  Council  sent  one  of  their  number  last  year  to  examine  into 
the  condition  and  prospects  of  Humboldt  College,  in  Iowa.  The  re- 
port of  this  committee  was  accepted  by  the  Council,  and  printed  in 
the  newspapers. 

The  Council  have  made  the  needed  preparations  for  this  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  except  that  the  place  of  meeting  was  determined  by 
a  unanimous  vote  of  the  last  Conference. 

The  Council,  in  presenting  this  seventh  report,  recognize,  with  de- 
vout thankfulness  to  Almighty  God,  the  continually  increasing  inter- 
est in  our  organization  on  the  part  of  our  churches,  and  the  faith  and 
wisdom  of  those  who  took  the  first  steps  to  secure  this  united  action 
of  the  liberal  Christian  churches  of  America,  and  to  bring  them  into 
closer  bonds  of  Christian  fellowship.  All  has  not  been  accomplished 
that  earnest  and  enthusiastic  friends  hoped  and  expected.  Measures 
have  been  proposed  and  discussed  that  have  come  to  naught.  Plans 
of  wide  usefulness,  that  promised  well  in  the  outset,  have  failed.  But 
much  has  been  done  for  which  we  should  be  grateful  and  hopeful.  If 
we  have  not  found  just  what  was  sought,  we  have  found  other  treas- 
ures of  unexpected  value.  Criticism  is  sometimes  offered  that  the 
Conference  carries  out  so  few  of  its  plans ;  that  we  resolve  to  do  this 
and  that,  and  it  ends  in  the  resolve.  The  criticism  is  answered  in 
fact  if  it  is  remembered  that  we  are  not  an  executive  but  a  delibera- 
tive body.  We  do  not  come  together  to  raise  and  expend  money,  but 
for  conference  ;  to  learn  what  ought  to  be  done,  what  work  is  most 
urgent,  and  to  express  by  our  votes  our  wishes  and  preferences  with 
regard  to  this  work.  We  leave  to  other  organizations  the  execution 
of  our  plans.  The  Conference  sustains  to  our  denominational  work 
just  the  relations  which  the  great  national  conventions  do  to  the  polit- 
ical parties  they  represent.  They  do  not  exercise  legislative  or  exec- 
utive power ;  they  indicate  the  policy  to  be  pursued ;  they  lay  down 
the  platform  of  the  party.  We  come  together  in  convention  to  indi- 
cate the  policy  which  we  think  best  adapted  to  promote  the  interests 
of  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  In  no  way  can  that  policy  be  better 
indicated  than  by  this  convention  of  accredited  delegates  from  the 
churches.  This  is  not  a  mass  meetings  to  discuss  theories  and  opin- 
ions, but  it  is  a  body  of  delegates  deliberately  chosen  from  regularly 
constituted  churches,  to  confer  together  on  the  ways  and  means  of 
extending  the  forms  of  Christianity  they  hold  to  and  love  and  trust 
in.     Our  business  here  is  by  discussion,  by  the  presentation  of  facts, 
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to  awaken  sympathy,  to  arouse  enthusiasm,  to  gain  inspiration,  ''to 
energize  and  stimulate  the  denomination  to  the  largest  exertion  in  the 
caose  of  Christian  faith  and  work."  It  is  the  business  of  the  Amer- 
ican IlDitarian  Association,  the  Sunday  School  Society,  and  kindred 
organizations,  to  gather  and  use  the  money  entrusted  to  them  by  the 
churches,  stimulated  by  our  efforts,  in  such  way  as  shall  best  promote 
the  object  we  all  have  in  view. 

The  relation  between  this  Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  is  not  only  very  real  but  very  vital.  While  each  organi- 
zation is  wholly  self-controlled  and  independent,  they  are  yet  in  cordial 
good  understanding,  they  exist  for  the  same  general  objects,  and  they 
work  together  in  entire  harmony,  like  two  wheels  of  one  mechanism. 
By  the  seventh  article  of  its  Constitution,  this  Conference  disclaims 
all  executive  functions,  and  expressly  ''adopts  the  existing  organiza- 
tions of  the  Unitarian  body,"  of  which  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation is  the  most  important,  "as  the  instruments  of  its  power." 
The  Association  is  not  indeed  responsible  to  the  Conference ;  but  it  is 
responsible  to  the  same  general  constituency,  is  largely  composed  of 
the  same  persons,  and  would  be  wholly  unable  to  collect  funds  or 
carry  on  its  work  if  its  policy  were  not  shaped  in  substantial  accord 
with  the  views  of  the  churches  represented  in  the  National  Conference. 
Thus  the  Conference  serves  to  generate  and  guide  the  moral  force 
which  drives  the  machinery  of  the  Association.  It  serves  to  collect, 
mature  and  express  the  public  opinion  of  our  churches ;  while  the 
Association,  acting  in  the  interest  of  the  san^e  churches  and  as  their 
servant,  utilizes  both  the  deliberate  judgn^ent  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  whole  body.  Moreover,  i\^^  p^et|io()s  of  both  Conference  and 
Aasociation  are  flexible,  and  apre  subject  to  the  constant  revision  of 
experience.  We  therefore  accept  and  use  the  Association  as  the  good 
right-hand  of  the  Unitarian  body,  while  we  remember  that  its  effici- 
ency depends  on  the  wisdom  of  the  head  and  the  life  of  the  heart. 

The  Conference  will  be  called  upon  to  act  upon  some  important 
matters.  Our  Unitarian  Review  is  conducted  with  care  and  ability  ; 
credit  is  due  to  those  who  are  doing  so  well  with  it  under  the  circum- 
stances. But  we  ought  to  make  it  far  better.  It  ought  to  be  a  better 
exponent  of  liberal  theology  and  broad  Christian  culture.  It  can  on- 
ly be  such  by  a  more  hearty  co-operation  and  a  far  more  generous 
support  on  the  part  of  our  people  than  it  now  receives. 

There  is  an  opportunity  to-day  to  do  something  positive  and  decisive 
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about  the  church  at  Washington.  We  have  talked  and  resolved  to  do 
something  at  previous  meetings  of  the  Conference,  and  have  done 
nothing.  A  definite  proposition  is  now  before  us  to  buy  an  edifice 
now  offered  us  in  Washington  city  for  $30,000,  and'  thus  put  that 
struggling  and  exceptional  society  on  its  feet.  Our  pledges  to  the 
African  Methpdist  Episcopal  church  are  yet  unfulfilled.  This  way  is 
still  open  to  us  to  do  something  to  aid  the  colored  people  of  the 
South,  and  thus  help  solve  one  of  the  most  difiUcult  problems  of 
our  national  life. 

The  field  for  the  distribution  of  *'Channing's  works,"  and  other 
denominational  literature,  to  ministers  of  other  religious  sects  and  to 
public  libraries  is  still  open  to  us.  AH  these  plans  require  money.  A 
resolve  in  their  favor  is  nothing  worth.  At  home,  among  the  church- 
es, we  repeat,  let  us  see  to  it  that  the  money  is  raised  to  carry  out 
any  plan  we  here  agree  upon. 

We  do  not  need  more  machinery  than  we  now  possess,  nor  do  we 
need  especially  to  alter  or  mend  it.  It  is  the  poor  workman  who  is 
continually  complaining  of  his  tools.  It  is  weakness  and  folly  to 
charge  any  of  our  failures  or  disappointments  at  results,  to  our  meth- 
ods, our  machinery.  The  fault,  if  there  is  one,  is  further  back,  in 
our  intense  individualism,  in  our  lack  of  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  gospel 
we  profess.  Let  us  apply  more  motive-power  of  strong  wills  and 
earnest,  consecrated  hearts  to  the  machinery  we  have,  and  we  shall 
see  our  work  prosper  abundantly  in  our  hands. 

The  report  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  will  be  read  by 
the  Secretary.  Some  matters  will  be  presented  in  it  that  will  bear 
reiteration  if  first  offered  by  the  Council.  The  work  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  just  now  is  largely  in  the  direction  of  aiding 
feeble  churches.  A  good  work.  It  cannot  be  omitted.  The  little, 
feeble  society  on  the  New  England  hill-side,  struggling  for  life  with  a 
diminishing  population  about  it,  must  not  be  lefl  to  die.  From  it  go 
forth,  year  by  year,  young  men  and  women  to  be  the  life  and  support 
of  our  churches  in  various  parts  of  the  land.  But  the  giving  of  aid 
is  always  a  very  serious  matter.  There  is  danger  that  the  small  so- 
ciety, by  frequently  receiving  aid,  will  come  at  last  to  depend  upon  it, 
and  so  fail  to  make  the  needed  exertion  to  be  self-sustaining.  The 
aid  given  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  graded  by  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  society  to  aid  itself.  Religious  societies,  like  gov- 
ernments and  individuals,  should  be  content  to  live  within  their  means. 
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It  is  a  foil  J  and  sin,  when  the  joung  couple,  just  married,  launch  out 
into  an  expensive  and  extravagant  style  of  living.  It  is  wisdom  where 
they  begin  in  a  small  and  prudent  way  and  work  up  to  something 
better.  So  let  religious  societies  begin  in  a  small  way,  with  a  deter- 
mination to  live.  Let  them  avoid  debt  as  they  would  the  touch  of 
death.     Let  them  avoid  dependence  on  charity  as  they  would  death. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion  that  more  should  be  done  than  is  done 
in  the  way  of  occasional  preaching  in  towns  and  villages  where  there 
is  no  church  of  a  liberal  faith,  and  no  immediate  prospect  of  one. 
In  all  these  places,  £ast  and  West,  there  are  more  or  less  people  who 
have  gone  out  from  the  old  societies,  and  who  would  be  glad  to  have 
their  old  faith  revived,  and  to  feel  that  they  are  bound  by  cords  of 
sympathy  with  those  of  kindred  thought.  The  Association  should 
use  all  the  men  and  means  at  its  disposal  to  reach,  wherever  they 
may  be  found,  the  scattered  members  of  our  spiritual  household. 

In  raising  money  for  missionary  and  denominational  work,  it  is 
clear  that  we  are  falling  back  into  the  old  and  loose  ways  that  pre- 
vailed before  our  great  awakening  in  1864.  Last  year  but  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty- three  societies  contributed  to  the  A.merican  Unitarian 
Association,  against  one  hundred  and  seventy-one  societies  in  1874. 

The  whole  sum  of  subscriptions  to  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation in  1874  was  $40,000,  in  1875  was  $26,000.  These  sums  are 
far  below  our  pledges  or  promises ;  far  below  pur  needs  and  ability. 
This  meagre  contribution  is  partly  owing  to  business  depression,  more 
largely  to  our  loose  and  careless  way  of  managing  these  things.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  the  Council  that  we  make  too  much  of  the  excuse 
or  apology  that  our  small  contributions  are  owing  to  the  hard  times. 
Men  have  money  for  the  necessities  of  life,  yes,  for  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Let  the  people  in  our  churches  be  made  to  feel  that  our  Chris- 
tian faith  and  our  Christian  institutions  are  necessities,  and  the  mon- 
ey will  be  forthcoming  to  sustain  and  extend  them.  That  we  do  not 
secure  all  the  money  we  need  is  owing  largely  to  the  lack  of  courage 
and  confidence  in  their  parishioners  on  the  part  of  the  ministers.  They 
do  not  ask  for  money,  or  they  ask  timidly  as  though  they  expected  to 
be  refused.  In  many  parishes  there  is  little  system  in  giving,  and 
money  is  bestowed,  oflen  thrown  away,  upon  the  importunate  and 
skilful  beggar  who  can  secure  the  ear  of  the  congregation. 

Let  the  ministers  in  our  churches  feel,  and  make  others  feel,  that 
the  gospel  of  Christ  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  every  one 
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that  belie veth,  and  the  money  will  come  to  scatter  that  gospel  through 
all  the  land. 

At  the  third  meeting  of  the  Conference  it  was  voted  to  make  the 
second  Sunday  in  November  the  day  to  take  up  the  collection  in  the 
churches  for  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  It  has  proved  to 
be  one  of  the  worst  Sundays  we  could  have  chosen.  We  recommend 
that  the  time  be  changed  to  the  second  Sunday  in  October. 

We  are  continually  exposed  to  the  danger  of  receiving  to  our  min- 
istry men  of  whom  we  know  little  or  nothing,  untried  men,  men  that 
no  one  can  vouch  for.  There  are  no  barriers  to  any  one  who  desires 
to  enter  our  ministry.  The  field  is  open  to  every  one  who  wishes  to 
enter  in.  We  thus  lower  the  standard  of  the  ministerial  profession,  and 
lower  the  respect  which,  in  tiroes  before  our  own,  was  paid  preemi- 
nently to  the  ministry  of  the  Unitarian  body.  If  we  are  going  to  ask 
shrewd  business  laymen  to  contribute  money  to  send  missionaries  of 
a  liberal  faith  over  the  land,  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  send  men  of 
so  pure  and  noble  and  Christian  character  that  no  breath  of  suspi- 
cion can  be  breathed  against  them.  We  must  see  to  it  that  our  mis- 
sionaries build  up  churches  that  can  be  relied  on  as  a  part  of  the 
"  church  of  the  living  God,  a  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth."  Our 
broad  liberality  and  our  natural  desire  to  add  to  our  numbers  expose 
us  to  perils  in  this  direction. 

There  is  no  ecclesiastical  tribunal  to  determine  who  shall  enter  our 
ministry.  The  responsibility  rests  largely  with  the  ministers  them- 
selves. They  cannot  be  too  cautious  in  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  parishes  ought  to  be  warned  against  placing  in  their  pulpits  men 
that  are  unknown  and  without  trustworthy  endorsement. 

Our  ministry  continues  to  be  recruited  largely  from  other  sects, 
never  more  liberally  than  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Conference. 
We  welcome  all  true  and  faithful  Christian  workmen  to  our  ranks, 
and  give  them  a  hearty  fellowship.  We  rejoice  that  the  sectarian 
barriers,  are  so  far  removed  that  men  can  pass  from  one  enclosure  to 
another,  as  loyalty  to  truth  calls  them,  without  being  exposed  to  the 
deadly  shafls  of  obloquy,  ridicule  or  contempt,  from  those  whose  com- 
pany they  have  left.  Recruits  from  other  sects  constitute  in  a  large 
degree  the  source  of  our  supply.  Our  two  theological  schools  have 
a  less  number  of  pupils  than  usual.  Both  schools  have  furnished  fifteen 
graduates  in  two  years;  hardly  enough  to  supply  the  losses  which 
death  has  made.     We  must  look  this  fact  squarely  in  the  face.     The 
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trouble  is  not  in  our  theological  schools.  They  are^ood, — never  bet- 
ter. The  instructors  are  faithful,  learned  and  devoted  men.  But 
thej  cannot  make  bricks  without  straw,  they  cannot  make  ministers 
without  men.  Where  are  the  students  to  come  from  to  fill  those 
schools?  From  what  sources  should  they  be  expected,  but  from  the 
churches  that  are  represented  here  ?  Let  the  ministers  see  to  it  that 
Christian  parents  consecrate  their  children  from  their  birth  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

The  recruiting  for  the  ministry  should  be  begun  in  the  cradle,  con- 
tinued in  the  Sunday-school,  encouraged  by  the  pastor's  counsel  and 
effort,  and  by  the  parents'  consecration  and  prayer.  Surely  the  min- 
ist45r  in  service,  if  he  have  any  large  measure  of  the  spirit  of  his  pro- 
fession, will  always  feel  it  a  privilege  and  a  duty  to  speak  an  encour- 
aging word  in  favor  of  it  as  a  work  to  be  earnestly  desired  by  any 
worthy  young  man.  Our  need  is  of  more  men  in  the  ministry.  We 
say  this  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  there  are  one  hundred  and  eighty 
names  in  the  Tear-Book  of  ministers  who  are  not  settled  over  a  par- 
ish. Deduct  from  that  number  the  names  of  those  who  have  regular 
employment  in  or  out  of  tlie  profession,  and  the  men  who  have  retir- 
ed on  account  of  age  or  other  reasons  from  the  ministry,  and  there  is 
not  a  large  remainder  of  those  who  are  in  vain  seeking  employment. 
The  number  is  not  so  large  as  to  offer  any  discouragement  to  one  of 
the  right  spirit  and  attainments  who  wishes  to  enter  the  ministry. 

Let  ministers  magnify  their  office  as  the  noblest  work  in  which  men 
can  engage,  as  offering  real  and  substantial  benefits  to  mankind,  and 
they  will  lure  into  it  true  and  earnest  young  men  who  are  burning 
with  a  desire  to  work  for  God  and  humanity.  Let  the  churches  do 
their  part,  let  parents  do  their  part,  and  the  teachers  in  the  theologi- 
cal schools  will  not  be  required  to  do  an  impossible  work. 

As  we  look  at  the  present  condition  of  the  Unitarian  church,  we 
cannot  indulge  in  any  language  of  self-glorification.  We  are  not  do- 
ing all  we  can  and  ought  to  do,  and  so  we  are  not  winning  the  success 
which  it  is  our  duty  to  secure.  We  let  golden  oppportunities  slip  by 
unimproved.  We  are  tempted  into  apathy  and  indifference  by  the 
scientific  tendencies  of  the  times,  leading  many  to  the  opinion  that  no 
religious  truth  is  settled  or  can  be  settled,  that  social  science,  arrang- 
ing the  environments  of  men«  will  solve  the  problems  of  humanity 
better  than  the  chiu'ch  can,  thus  ignoring  the  spiritual  and  eternal  in 
man's  nature. 
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Others  are  led  to  the  same  result  of  iDdifference  by  the  feeling  tha- 
our  work  is  done,  that  the  battle  for  free  thought  has  been  fought  and 
won,  that  the  the  old  creeds  have  lost  their  power,  that  the  old  dog- 
mas, against  which  our  fathers  protested  to  the  extent  of  leaving  the 
existing  churches,  are  everywhere  discarded,  and  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  need  of  insisting  upon  Unitarian  doctrine.  It  is,  we  are  per- 
suaded, a  mistake.  The  doctrines  of  Calvinism  are  the  underlying 
doctrines  of  the  popular  preaching  and  the  popular  religious  thought 
of  the  day.  Go  where  you  will  among  the  less  educated  classes  in 
this  country,  and  the  doctrine  that  all  men  fell  in  Adam  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  their  religious  beliefs.  So  the  vicarious  atonement  is 
necessary  to  salvation.  The  supreme  deity  of  Jesus  Christ  naturally 
follows.  The  election  of  some,  the  damnation  of  most,  are  inevita- 
ble results  of  the  theory ;  the  whole  forming  a  caricature  of  the  bless- 
ed gospel  which  Jesus  proclaimed  and  exemplified. 

The  wide  prevalence  of  that  practical  materialism  which  makes 
man  the  creature  of  his  surroundings,  which  finds  no  place  nor  use 
for  God,  and  the  wide  prevalence  of  doctrines  miscalled  Christian, 
which  dishonor  God  and  degrade  man,  call  upon  us  to  establish  in 
every  city  and  village  of  the  land  churches  of  a  pure  and  liberal 
Christian  faith,  that  shall  be  free  and  tolerant  towards  every  advance 
made  in  thought,  and  shall  interpret  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  meet  the 
faiths,  the  wants  and  experience  of  the  present  age. 

We  have  no  occasion  for  discouragement.  Pure  religion  is  a  plant 
of  slow  growth.  If  our  churches  do  not  increase  so  fast  as  in  our 
impatience  we  could  wish,  yet  we  see  the  principles  for  which  our 
fathers  contended  spreading  everywhere.  The  heresy  of  fifty  years 
ago  is  becoming  the  orthodoxy  of  to-day.  Our  work  is  clear  and  ur- 
gent ;  it  is  to  liberalize  the  existing  Christianity.  It  is  to  Christianize 
the  existing  liberalism.  It  is  to  call  the  Christian  church  to  broader 
and  higher  and  better  conceptions  of  Christian  doctrine  and  duty,  and 
to  call  those  who  are  outside  of  Christianity,  the  disciples  of  materi- 
alism and  of  mammon,  to  appreciate  what  is  noble,  and  manly,  and 
divine,  and  helpful  in  the  ministry  of  Jesus  Christ.  To  us  is  given 
the  word  of  reconciliation ;  to  reconcile  religion  and  science,  the  old 
faith  and  the  new  aspiration. 

Our  Conference  has  passed  through  its  period  of  necessary  and  in- 
evitable conflict.  Some,  whom  we  were  sorry  to  lose,  went  out  from 
us  because  our  organic  law  was  too  rigid  and  conservative :  others 
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because  it  was  not  ri<^d  and  conservative  enough ;  but  it  is  now  es- 
tablished on  what  is,  on  the  whole,  a  satisfactory  basis. 

If  the  spirit  of  our  Conference  were  more  fullj  understood,  we 
think  we  should  attract  to  it  a  larger  number  than  we  now  do  of  those 
who,  if  not  Unitarians,  are  in  full  sympathy  with  the  work  we  are 
trying  to  do,  and  with  the  methods  we  are  using.  As  individuals 
they  hold  towards  us  the  happiest  sentiments,  as  we  rejoice  in  the 
honor  and  esteem  we  hold  towards  them.  A  close  fellowship  exists 
between  us.  We  welcome  them  to  our  pulpits  ;  we  are  interested  in 
their  word  in  our  periodicals.  With  this  large  and  growing  class  of 
liberal  minds  in  all  the  sects  we  find  ourselves  drawn  into  close  bonds 
of  sympathy.  In  full  communion  in  private,  we  look  forward  to  a 
more  distinct  and  full  recognition,  and  our  Conference  opens  the  way 
for  this  desired  fellowship.  Devout,  God-serving  men  on  every  side, 
in  every  branch  of  the  Christian  church,  are  coming  to  take  kindred 
views  of  Christian  doctrine  and  work,  and  are  breaking  away  from 
the  harsh  and  technical  dogmas  of  the  creeds.  The  time  is  coming, 
and  that  speedily,  when  all  such  men  will  be  drawn  together.  They 
will  find  some  common  ground  to  stand  on.  They  may  come  to  us, 
we  may  go  to  them.  No  matter,  if  only  God  be  served,  and  righte- 
ousness promoted.  Let  us  keep  our  Conference  so  unencumbered 
with  denominational  machinery,  so  open  to  Christian  thought  and  ef- 
fort, that  we  may  be  able  to  welcome  as  faithful  helpers  all  who  are 
seeking  to  establish  righteousness  among  men. 

Our  Conference  is  not  valuable  alone  for  what  it  has  done,  nor  for 
what  it  is  now  doing.  It  is  but  a  child  yet,  but  it  is  a  child  of  prom- 
ise and  hope.  In  the  time  to  come  it  will  develop  into  manly  propor- 
tions and  strength,  and  win  to  its  side  true  soldiers  of  the  cross,  as 
they  go  forth  to  do  battle  for  God  and  humanity. 

Its  work  is  not  yet  done.     It  is  in  a  way  to  do  far  more  than  ever.  ' 
Let  it  receive  the  hearty  co-operation  and  sympathy  of  our  churches, 
and  we  may  hope  and  believe  it  will  prove  a  centre  round  which  will 
gather  the  earnest  faith  and  consecrated  effort  of  the  Christian  church . 

For  the  Council, 

J.  F.  MOORS,  Chairman. 
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THE  MAINE  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN  CHURCHES. 

SECRETARY — CHARLES   C.    VINAL,    OF   KENNEBUNK,    ME. 

Since  the  meeting  of  the  last  National  Conference,  the  Unitarian 
Churches  of  Maine  have  undergone  very  little  change.  These 
charches,  comprising  the  Maine  Conference,  are  located  in  Augusta, 
Bangor,  Belfast,  Brunswick,  Castine,  Calais,  Ellsworth,  Eastport, 
Farraington,  Houlton,  Kennebunk,  Portland,  Saco,  and  Waterville, 
in  all  fourteen.  With  the  exception  of  Brunswick  and  Farmington, 
these  societies  have  settled  ministers.  Mr.  D.  V.  Bowen  has  recent- 
ly taken  charge  of  the  society  jn  Castine,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Curtis  was 
ordained  in  June  last  over  the  society  at  Augusta,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Brown  at  Eastport.  Representatives  from  places  where  there  is  no 
organized  church,  like  Freeport,  North  New  Portland,  Winterport,- 
and  Thomaston,  usually  attend  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Conference. 

Ever  since  the  organization  of  the  Conference,  in  1865,  it  has, 
with  one  exception,  held  its  annual  meeting.  The  attendance  has 
gradually  increased,  showing  from  year  to  year  that  the  work  of  the 
Conference  is  appreciated  and  felt  to  be  indispensable  to  the  welfare 
and  growth  of  Unitarianism  in  the  State. 

At  the  meetings,  which  continue  two  days,  the  time  is  occupied 
with  sermons,  essays,  and  discussions.  Valuable  and  inspiring  as 
these  exercises  are,  they  do  not  constitute  the  most  important  work  of 
the  Conference.  Its  most  conspicuous  work  lies  in  the  direction  of 
its  missionary  efforts.  If  the  late  efficient  and  devoted  Secretary  of 
the  Conference,  Rev.  Dr.  Wheeler,  were  with  us  to-day,  he  woufd 
speak  of  the  prosperity  of  the  several  societies  that  have  come  into 
existence  within  the  last  ten  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Confer- 
ence, whilst  his  modesty  would  forbid  him  to  say,  what  we  all  know 
is  the  fact,  that  the  seeds  of  truth,  out  of  which  these  societies  have 
grown,  were  scattered  by  his  unfaltering  hand.     It  is  not  the  time 
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nor  the  place  for  extended  eulogy,  but  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Dr. 
Wheeler  to  say  that  he  was  faithful  to  the  last.  He  will  be-  held  in 
grateful  remembrance  by  many  who  received  their  first  knowledge  of 
Unitarian  Chris^tianity  from  his  lips.  He  was  the  Unitarian  minister 
who  first  preached  in  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.  One  who  gladly 
listened  to  his  sermon,  writes  as  follows-:  "Dr.  Wheeler  occupied  the 
Congregational  Church  in  the  morning,  and  in  the  afternoon  the  Sand 
Cove  school  room  back  of  Carleton.  I  was  present  at  the  afternoon 
service,  being  curious  to  hear  a  Unitarian,  and  I  have  a  distinct  rec- 
ollection of  the  outline  of  his  discourse,  which  he  preached  from  Acts 
27,  17  :  'They  strake  sail  and  so  were  driven.'  That  peculiar  phase 
of  religious  growth  which  he  characterized  by  the  term  of  drifting, 
was  the  burden  of  his  thought  which  harmonized  with  the  experience 
of  at  least  one  in  that  little  audience.  The  good  man  has  since  gone 
to  the  summer  land,  but  the  influences  of  that  simple  address  remain. 
Truly  it  may  be  said  of  Dr.  Wheeler,  '  Well  done,  good  and  faithful 
servant.* " 

The  society  thus  started  by  Dr.  Wheeler  in  St.  John,  N.  B.,  when 
it  has  a  settled  minister,  will  probably  join  the  Maine  Conference. 
How  soon  that  will  be  depends  upon  the  time  a  minister  is  settled 
over  it.  From  my  own  observation,  I  can  say  that  the  prospect  for  a 
large  and  strong  society  is  very  encouraging.  Notwithstanding  the 
financial  crisis  to  which  those  earnest  Unitarians  in  St.  John  have 
been  exposed,  their  zeal  and  interest  remain  unchanged ;  they  are 
willing  to  make  any  sacrifice  to  establish  a  society. 

Judging  from  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  missionary  efforts 
to  plant  our  faith  in  the  State  of  Maine,  in  the  last  few  years,  we  are 
not  without  hope  that  as  soon  as  business  shall  revive  and  n^oney  be 
more  plentiful,  a  new  missionary  will  be  put  in  Dr.  Wheeler's  place 
to  continue  the  work  he  has  so  well  begun.  Many,  scattered  all  over 
the  State,  dissatisfied  with  the  faith  of  their  childhood,  are  asking 
themselves  what  they  do  believe.  They  will  find  their  answer  as  soon 
as  they  can  have  the  opportunity  to  listen  to  Unitarian  preaching. 
*  In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
has  the  sympathy  and  pecuniary  aid  of  our  Conference.  The  Secre- 
tary is  always  gladly  welcomed,  and  his  presence  and  voice  add  very 
much  to  the  interest  and  profit  of  our  meetings.  Through  him  as  its 
representative,  our  faith  and  interest  in  the  word  and  work  of  the 
A.  U.  A.  grow  stronger  and  deeper. 
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NEW  HAMPSHIRE  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION. 

SECRETARY — BENJ.    F.   KCDANIEL,  OF   EXETER,    N.  H. 

There  are  twenty  societies  in  this  Association, — Charlestown,  Con- 
cord, Dover,  Dublin,  Exeter,  Fitzwilliam,  Hampton  Falls,  Eeene,. 
Laconia,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Manchester,  Milford,  Nashua,  New- 
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port,  Petcrboro,  Portsmouth,  Walpole,  Wilton,  and  East  Wilton. 

Some  time  ago  the  Secretary  sent  circulars  to  these  societies  re- 
questing information  as  to  their  condition  and  work.  But  eleven  re- 
plies have  been  received.  As  the  largest  and  strongest  societies  have 
made  no  respouse,  any  attempt  to  give  statistics  in  this  report  would 
be  largely  conjectural.  But  three  societies,  Fitzwilliam,  Lebanon,, 
and  East  Wilton,  are  without  settled  ministers,  and  so  far  as  the 
Secretary  can  learn,  most  of  the  societies  are  in  good  condition. 

While  few  promising  openings  for  missionary  work  are  known,  all 
of  the  societies  already  planted  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  gen- 
erously sustained.  The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  will 
be  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  October,  at  Manchester,  when  it  is  expected 
that  the  full  strength  of  Unitarianism  in  New  Hampshire  will  be 
called  out. 

Whatever  that  strength  may  be  numerically,  its  quality  they  know 
well  who  are  at  aU  acquainted  with  the  spirit  and  struggles  of  many 
of  our  New  Hampshire  churches.  It  is  that  spirit  which  has  given 
braye  expression  to  our  faith  along  the  advancing  track  of  our  West^ 
em  civilization,  and  at  home  maintains  our  churches  in  their  isolation 
with  none  of  their  natural  force  abated. 


THE  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER  CHRIS- 
TIAN CHURCHES  OF  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN 
STATES. 

8ECRBTART— CHABLES   G.   AMES,   OF   OERMANTOWN,   PA. 

During  the  past  two  years  nearly  all  of  the  few  and  scattered  soci- 
eties which  compose  the  Local  Conference  of  the  Middle  and  South- 
ern States,  have  held  their  own  and  made  some  gains,  and  are  now 
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in  a  state  of  moderate  prosperity.  Each  has  a  church  edifice  and  a 
Sunday  School ;  and,  except  at  Washingtpn,  each  has  a  settled  pastor. 
But  also  several  are  in  debt ;  Wilmington,  Vineland,  and  Northum- 
berland are  receiving  aid  from  the  A.  U.  A.  The  society  at  Charles- 
ton has  recently  been  helped  to  the  amount  of  $500  by  our  local  con- 
tributions. 

Some  missionary  work  has  been  done  in  southern  New  Jersey  by 
Mr.  Harrison,  and  in  northern  Delaware  by  Mr.  Inrael.  The  mission 
started  in  Baltimore  by  Mr.  Weld  is  reported  to  be  very  efficient  and 
full  of  promise. 

The  Progressive  Friends  of  Chester  County,  Pcnn.,  are  in  constant 
sympathy  with  us ;  they  welcome  our  ministers,  and  are  gradually 
conquering  the  Quaker  prejudice  against  paying  for  their  services. 

The  congregation  at  Nashville,  whose  case  was  reported  to  the  last 
National  Conference  by  its  excellent  minister,  Mr.  Ellis,  has  passed 
out  of  existence,  on  account  of  his  removal  to  Georgia. 

We  are  hopeful  that  the  church  in  Philadelphia  will  soon  become 
sufficiently  independent  to  express  in  form  that  fellowship  of  the  spirit 
which  it  cherishes  in  fact. 

The  society  in  New  Orleans,  which  has  never  been  connected  with 
our  Local  Conference,  has  long  been  without  a  settled  minister,  lias 
sufiered  repeated  disappointments  in  its  negotiations,  is  heavily  em- 
barrassed by  debt ;  yet  gives  signs  of  life  and  has  faith  in  its  own 
future. 

Each  of  our  churches  represents  a  certain  leadership  in  local  ac- 
tivities on  behalf  of  education,  philanthropy,  social  culture,  and  re- 
ligious catholicity,  in  happy  accord  with  the  traditions  of  our  faith-^- 
the  faith  which  worketh  by  love.  But  our  position  is  not  a  strong 
one  ;  our  influence  is  extremely  limited  ;  the  population  is  less  acces- 
sible than  further  North  ;  the  atmosphere  is  non-conducting ;  the  pre- 
vailing sects  are  more  intolerant ;  and  we  are  too  amiable  and  com- 
fortable to  be  aggressive.  We  are  ^4n  our  own  sight  as  grasshoppers, 
and  so  we  are  in  their  sight."  We  are  as  a  small  handful  of  com, 
sown  in  a  wide,  unploughed,  and  densely  overgrown  wilderness. 

And  yet  our  field  includes  not  only  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
but  also  the  Southern  States, — that  mighty  section  of  the  country 
which  is  to  be  for  the  next  century  just  what  it  was  during  the  great 
rebellion — the  battle-field  of  the  republic  and  of  Christian  civiliza- 
tion. 
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In  Washington,  a  combination  of  favorable  conditions  seems  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  A.  U^  A.,  if  our  Church  will  promptly  fur- 
nish the  funds,  to  secure  a  maximum  of  results  at  a  minimum  of  ex- 
pense. The  Church  in  Washington  asks  and  needs  no  help,  but 
stands  readj  and  willing  to  co-operate  with  its  sister  Church  in  the 
noble  enterprise  of  making  the  national  capital  a  permanent  missiona- 
ry station,  in  direct  connection  with  every  part  of  the  land.  If 
Unitarianism  is  to  have  any  future  in  America,  it  must  venture  out 
of  Boston,  hang  out  its  light  where  the  darkness  is  thickest,  encamp 
on  ground  where  the  enemy  is  strongest,  and  set  up  its'  throne  of 
power  in  all  the  great  centres  of  population. 


NEW  YORK  AND  HUDSON  RIVrER  CONFERENCE. 

BY  REV.    8.   H.    CAMP,    BROOKLYN,   N.    Y. 

The  New  York  and  Hudson.  River  Conference  held  its  first  meet- 
ing in  New  York,  Dec.  6  and  7,  1866.  Originally  it  included  the 
Churches  on  the  Hudson  River  and  those  in  the  neighborhood  of  New 
York  city,  but  at  present  all  the  churches  in  the  State  belong  to  it,  as 
well  as  two  in  New  Jersey.  With  one  exception  it  has  held  three 
meetings  each  year.  The  complete  list  is  rarely  represented  at  the 
meetings,  partly  because  the  churches  are  so  remote  from  each  other 
in  some  cases,  but  quite  as  often,  it  is  feared,  because  of  indifference, 
some  of  the  distant  churches  being  most  faithful  and  some  of  the 
nearest  oftenest  delinquent. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  have  no  treasury,  although  there  is  an  agree- 
ment between  the  officers  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and 
the  Directors  of  our  Conference,  by  which  we  receive  back  from  the 
Association  a  share  of  the  contributions  annually  made  to  the  general 
treasury,  it  being  understood  that  this  sum  shall  be  used  for  mission- 
ary work  within  the  limits  of  this  Conference.  The  financial  condi- 
tion of  the  most  of  our  churches  seems  to  make  this  our  best  mettiod 
to  adopt.  We  are  not  strong  enough  to  have  two  treasuries,  and  we 
most  at  present  pursue  this  policy. 
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We  have  not  very  much  to  show  in  the  way  of  results  for  an  or- 
ganization nearly  ten  years  of  age.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered  that 
two  of  our  churches  owe  their  present  existence  to  the  Conference. 
At  a  critical  period  in  the  history  of  the  church  at  Harlem,  it  receiv- 
ed substantial  aid  from  several  churches  of  the  Conference.  The 
church  at  Newark  would  hardly  have  been  started,  certainly  not  when 
it  was,  but  for  the  encouragement  and  help  it  received  in  the  way  of 
preaching  from  the  ministers  of  the  Conference.  At  the  meeting  in 
February,  1872,  the  Conference  agreed  to  support  a  Missionary  at  New- 
ark for  two  years,  hoping  at  the  end  of  that  time  that  the  Newark 
friends  would  be  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The  promise  was 
made  in  good  faith,  but  was  not  kept ;  the  funds  could  not  be  secured, 
and  the  faithful  man  who  had  planted  himself  there  as  the  missiona- 
ry of  the  Conference  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  work.  The  people 
at  Newark  were  however  too  resolute  to  die,  and  by  the  ministry  of 
another  faithful  man  their  work  is  carried  forward.  This  is  one  of 
the  churches  which  believes  in  and  has  proved  the  value  of  lay  preach- 
ing. 

Our  Conference  has  suffered  in  losing  such  men  as  Clute,  Mellen 
and  Harrison.  In  the  enlargement  of  our  territory,  it  was  hoped  we 
might  secure  the  presence  and  aid  of  the  churches  in  the  interior  and 
western  portions  of  the  State ;  in  this  we  have  been  disappointed. 
Without  men  and  money,  it  is  difficult  to  do  much  missionary  work. 
We  have  not  much  of  the  one ;  we  have  no  power  to  command  the 
other.  Whether  the  churches  shall  act,  too  oflen  depends  upon  the 
word  of  the  minister,  and  until  we  have  a  more  direct  and  sufficient 
method  of  reaching  the  people  in  our  churches  who  really  have  this 
missionary  spirit,  we  shall  not  do  as  much  as  we  ought.  The.  meet- 
ings are  always  good,  though  rarely  well  attended,  and  have  been  of 
genuine  service,  not  only  to  the  ministers,  but  to  the  laity. 

We  need  very  much  the  service  of  a  large  hearted,  enthusiastic 
man,  to  canvass  our  churches,  laying  before  them  the  claims  of  the 
Conference,  calling  attention  to  its  opportunity  and  the  work  it  ought 
to  undertake. 

In  the  neighboring  city  of  Elizabeth,  a  liberal  movement  has  lately 
been  organized,  partly  as  the  result  of  Mr.  Clute's  effi)rts,  but  also 
because  the  people  there  were  ripe  for  such  a  movement.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  our  Conference  cannot  at  once  render  that  effort  the  as- 
sistance it  needs  and  deserves. 
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We  onght  to  have  a  Secretary  who  could  give  his  whole  time  to  the 
work,  who  should  go  from  church  to  church,  stirring  up  the  indiffer- 
ent ministers  and  congregations,  asking  for  contributiops,  that  we 
•  m&j  have  a  treasury,  looking  over  these  thriving  cities  and  towns 
about  us,  in  order  to  find  out  where  we  may  plant  our  precious  stand- 
ard. 

It  has  been  proved  again  and  again  that  the  people  in  our  churches 
only  need  to  have  a  legitimate  claim  presented,  and  they  are  ready, 
even  eager  to  act.  Let  us  have  an  agent,  a  secretary  equal  to  the 
need,  and  the  people  in  the  churches  will  see  that  we  have  the  funds. 

It  is  not  yet  necessary  for  us  to  put  our  means  into  the  hands  of  the 
African  Methodist  Church  ;  if  we  have  money,  let  it  be  invested  in 
those  practical  demands  close  at  hand  and  having  first  claim  upon  us. 

Because  we  have  not  succeeded  so  well  as  we  could  wish  in  the. 
plans  we  have  undertaken,  it  does  not  follow  that  we  must  abandon 
them,  and  repeat  the  experience  in  another  direction.  The  Local 
Conference  system  is  a  good  one,  and  is  worthy  a  fairer  trial  than  it 
has  had  in  some  of  our  organizations,  and  until  we  have  given  it  this 
fair  trial,  we  have  no  right  to  complain  of  meagre  results. 


.     REPORT  OF  THE  CHANNING  CONFERENCE. 

SBCBETART — ^EDWIN  M.    STOKE,    OF  PROVIDENCE,   R.  I. 

During  the  two  years  which  have  passed  since  the  last  meeting  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches, 
the  Channing  Conference  has  pursued  the  even  teuor  of  its  way,  do- 
ing, quietly,  the  work  lying  within  its  province.  It  has,  as  hereto- 
fore, united  with  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in  sustaining 
the  Mission  to  Seamen,  at  Vineyard  Haven,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
Daniel  W.  Stevens,  whose  labors  have  been  greatly  blessed.  The 
importance  of  this  Mission  becomes  every  year  more  manifest. 
Brother  Stevens,  by  his  varied  methods,  reaches  thousands  who  '^go 
down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  that  do  husiness  in  great  waters,"  and  is 
exerting  an  influence  in  behalf  of  practical  Christianity  which  can 
scarcely  be  overestimated.    That  his  services  are  appreciated  by  his 
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large  and  daily  changing  charge,  is  made  evident  by  their  frequent 
and  hearty  acknowledgments. 

The  Conference  still  continues  its  annual  appropriation  towards  the 
support  of  a  student  at  the  Divinity.  School,  thus  helping  supply  can-  i 
didates  for  the  ministry. 

Within  the  .bounds  of  the  Conference  harmony  prevails.  Several 
changes  have  taken  place  in  pastoral  relations,  and  the  pulpits  of  four 
churches  are  at  present  vacant.  These,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  provided 
for  at  no  distant  day.  A  considerable  amount  of  missionary  work 
has  been  done  by  settled  pastors  in  places  where  the  word  of  life  has 
been  gladly  received,  and  many  steadfast  believers,  cut  off  by  location 
from  hearing  the  expositions  of  divine  truth  as  presented  in  New 
Testament  simplicity,  have  been  refreshed.  Some  of  the  seed  sown 
.has  fallen,  it  is  believed,  on  good  ground,  and  in  due  time  will  bring 
forth  fruit  for  the  divine  garner.. 

Among  the  interesting  events  of  the  present  year,  is  the  building 
and  dedicating  of  a  neat  and  convenient  chapel  at  Stone  Bridge, 
Tiverton,  for  the  uses  of  public  worship,  and  a  Sunday  School.  This 
was  accomplished  through  the  unwearied,  persistent  efforts  of  Mrs. 
Annie  M.  Bowen,  and  is  an  appropriate  memorial  of  the  late  lame^- 
ed  Rev.  Charles  J.  Bowen,  who,  during  the  vacation  season  of  sever- 
al summers,  resided  in  this  place  and  became  greatly  endeared  to  the 
people.  It  was  consecrated .  to  religious  and  social  purposes  on  the 
10th  of  June  last,  by  the  Norfolk  Conference,  since  when  a  Sunday 
School  has  been  organized  and  Sabbath  worship  statedly  maintained. 
It  now  stands  connected  with  our  Conference.    * 

In  addition  to  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Conference,  a  series  of 
fellowship  meetings  has  been  maintained  by  the  pastors  of  churches, 
which,  laying  no  burden  upon  the  societies  where  held,  have  served 
to  strengthen  fraternal  ties,  and  to  incite  Christian  activity.  The 
topics  discussed  at  these  meetings  have  been  of  a  practical  rather  than 
of  a  speculative  character, — the  aim  being  to  quicken  the  spiritual 
life,  and  to  deepen  the  sense  of  responsibility  for  the  right  use  of  time 
and  talents. 

The  experience  of  two  years  is  reviewed  with  reasonable  satisfac- 
tion, and  it  is  felt  that  as  much  has  been  accomplished  as  circum- 
stances would  warrant  hoping  for.  Several  points  of  importance 
press  for  presentation,  but  the  few  minutes  allotted  for  reading  this 
report  forbids  a  statement  of  them. 
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In  closiag,  it  becomes  a  melancholj  duty  to  refer  to  the  death  of 
Rev.  Celia  Burleigh,  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  Cliurch  in  Brooklyn, 
Conn.,  which  occurred  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  July  25th,  1875.  Mrs. 
Burleigh  was  earliest  known  to  the  public  as  an  advocate  of  social 
reform.  Her  culture,  refinement  of  manner,  and  earnest  sincerity  as 
i  speaker,  gave  attraction  to  her  addresses.  She  was  always  listened 
t)  with  admiration  by  those  in  agreement  with  her,  and  with  courte- 
ojs  respect  by  those  who  were  not.  Drawn  to  the  Christian  ministry 
by  an  irrepressible  desire  to  do  good  to  the  souls  of  her  fellow  beings, 
rfic  in  1871  was  ordained  pastor  over  the  Brooklyn  Society.  After 
two  years  of  effective  labor,  failing  health  compelled  her  to  seek  its 
restoration  at  a  water-cure  institution  in  Dansville,  N.  Y.  For  a 
time  hope  was  ascendant,  but  too  soon  blotted  out  by  fatal  symptoms. 
Her  dosing  months,  though  attended  with  severe  physical  suffering, 
were  calm  and  cheerful.  To  her,  as  one  has  said,  ^^God  and  eternity 
were  more  than  empty  sounds.  They  were  words  of  meaning,  words 
of  power,  words  which  not  only  fell  upon  the  ear,  but  touched  and 
stirred  the  heart.  When*  she  thought  of  going  into  eternity,  it  did 
not  seem  like  going  from  firm  ground  into  unsubstantial  space,  uncer- 
tainty, darkness.  She  felt  that  this  world,  which  rocks,  and  wastes, 
and  changes  under  us,  is  not  the  immortal  home  of  the  immortal, 
soul."  To  her,  belief  in  the  eternal  future  had  passed  into  knowl- 
edge. She  was,  to  use  her  own  words,  *'in  accord  with  God  and 
with  death,"  and  all  beyond  was  glorious.  To  die  was  gain  ;  to  be 
with  Christ,  far  better.  To  a  life  so  fragrant  in  precious  memories, 
this  brief  but  heartfelt  tribute  is  rendered.  "  The  memorial  of  virtue 
is  immortal,  because  it  is  known  with  God  and  with  men.  When  it 
is  present,  men  take  example  of  it,  and  when  it  is  gone,  they  desire 
it.     It  wcareth  a  crown  and  triumpheth  forever." 

Her  glory  was  not  of  this  shadowy  state, 

Glory  that  with  the  fleeting  season  dies ; 
But  when  she  entered  at  the  sapphire  gate, 

What  Joy  was  radiant  in  celestial  eyes  I 
How  heaven's  bright  depths  with  sounding  welcomes  rung, 
And  flowers  of  heaven  by  shining  hands  were  flung ! 
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REPORT  OF  PLYMOUTH  AND  BAY  CONFERENCE. 

SECRETART — ^A.    G.   JEKNIKGS,    OF   SO.  HINGHAM,   HASS. 

During  the  p^st  two  years  the  Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference  have 
met  four  times  at  the  following  places :  Pembroke,  Cohasset,  North 
Easton,  and  Scituate.  Essays  were  read  by  Hon.  John  D.  Long  of 
Hingham,  on  "The  Relation  of  Church  Observances  to  Religious 
Life ;"  Rev.  Jesse  H.  Temple,  Pembroke,  on  "The  Coming  Crisis  in 
Religion ;"  Rev.  John  W.  Quinby,  of  East  Bridgewater,  on  "Mira- 
cles," and  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  of  Boston,  on  "Immanuel."  For  the 
past  two  years  picnics  have  taken  the  place  of  our  summer  meetings. 
These  have  been  held  at  Silver  Lake  Grove,  Plympton,  and  Downer's. 
Landing,  Hingham.  They  have  been  very  largely  attended,  and 
were  quite  as  profitable  as  the  regular  meetings  of  the  Conference. 
All  our  Conference  gatherings  have  been  well  attended,  and  the  in- 
creasing interest  shown  in  them  leads  us  to  believe  that  they  are  of 
vital  importance  to  our  churches.  « 

There  have  been  but  few  changes  within  the  limits  of  the  Confer- 
ence since  our  last  report,  except  that  four  of  our  parishes' have  called 
and  settled  ministers,  and  there  have  been  three  resignations.  There 
are  within  the  Conference  now  eleven  settled  pastors.  Upon  the  Year 
Book  we  have  in  all  seventeen  societies,  most  of  which  are  self-sup- 
porting. But  little  missionary  work  has'been  done,  except  occasional 
services  which  have  been  held  at  Hanson,  Abington,  and  East  Wey- 
mouth. There  is  but  little  opportunity  within  the  limits  of  our  Con- 
ference for  missionary  labor.  Our  work  therefore  has  been  chiefly  in 
building  up  and  strengthening  old  societies,  and  in  this  respect  I  think 
we  have  every  reason  to  feel  encouraged.  Never  were  our  old  socie- 
ties in  a  more  hopeful  condition.  If  there  have  not  been  positive 
revivals^  there  certainly  has  been,  in  some  of  our  churches,  such  an 
awakening  that  it  almost  seems  like  a  revival.  I  have  no  doubt  it 
will  at  least  do  as  much  permanent  good. 

Within  the  past  two  years  our  Conference  has  raised  $1315.18  for 
the  American  Unitarian  Association.  We  have  received  $500  in 
support  of  feeble  societies  and  for  missionary  purposes.  That  our 
churches  do  not  do  more  for  the  general  work  of  the  Association  is  in 
many  cases  more  apparent  than  real.  Many  of  our  country  societies 
are  attended  largely  by  summer  residents  who  contribute  liberally  to 
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the  support  of  the  churches  they  attend,  and  doubtless  would  assist  in 
contributions  for  outside  purposes,  but  collections  for  this  purpose  are 
postponed  until  after  the  summer  months,  consequently  many  of  our 
societies  are  poorly  prepared  to  meet  their  assessments,  or  what  is 
generally  expected  of  them  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  these  contributions  are  not  lost,  and 
possibly  they  are  not,  but  country  churches  at  least  do  not  receive  the 
benefit.  I  think  I  but  express  the  feelings  of  many  when  I  suggest 
(hat  the  day  for  receiving  collections  be  appointed  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, and  then  if  the  necessity  of  united  action  in  this  regard  could  be 
more  strongly  insisted  on,  1  believe  the  contributions  from  our  country 
societies  at  least  could  be  very  materially  increased. 


CONNECTICUT  VALLEY   CONFERENCE   OF  UNITARIAN 
AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

SECRETARY — REY.    CHARLES   B.    FERRY,  OF   NORTHAMPTON,   MASS. 

This  Conference  can  boast  of  no  very  great  triumphs  in  the  field  of 
missionary  labor  since  its  last  report  was  made  to  this  body  two  years 
ago.  In  fact,  so  far  as  I  know,  it  has  undertaken,  as  a  Conference, 
no  special  systematic  enterprise  in  that  field  since  I  entered  within  its 
borders,  unless  Holyoke  be  considered  one.  And  yet  it  has  fulfilled 
the  main  original  idea  and  object  of  Local  Conferences,  which  have 
abundantly  justified  its  existence.  It  has  kept  alive  and  warm  the 
feeling  of  unity  and  fellowship  among  our  churches,  and  fostered  de- 
votion to  the  faith  among  us,  by  its  discussions  of  importtint  subjects 
brought  up  in  its  meetings. 

Our  Conference  has  developed  the  fact  that  there  is  something  very 
vital  and  strong  and  forward  and  upward-looking  in  the  religion  which 
Unitarianism  promotes  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  its  adherents  ;  and 
that  real  Unitarians  are  always  ready  to  let  their  light  shine,  where 
any  needed  work  is  to  be  done  looking  to  the  general  welfare.  I  do 
not  think  that  our  people  have  yet  found  out  the  art  and  value  of 
drilling  in  denominational  or  especially  propagandist  lines.  They  will 
do  it  if  you  insist  upon  it,  but  they  always  make  an  awkward  figure 
at  it,  and  never  take  kindly  to  it.     So  it  seems  next  to  impossible  to 
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get  them  even  to  rightly  understand  a  project,  either  as  to  its  impor- 
tance* or  its  precise  nature,  for  a  systematic  and  general  movement  of 
the  churches  to  carry  a  particular  point  of  missionary  strategy. 

But  we  do  have  excellent,  wonderful,  inspiring  meetings,  usually 
twice  a  year.  One  feature  of  the  last  meeting,  held  in  Deerfield,  was 
a  praise  meeting,  which  took  the  place  of  the  usual  opening  season  of 
>prayer  and  conference.  And  as  a  religious  exercise,  and  a  fit  prepar- 
ation for  the  business  of  the  convention,  it  was  thought  to  be  a  suc- 
cessful experiment.  And  as  congregational  singing  is  becoming  more 
and  more  adopted  and  enjoyed  in  our  churches,  as  the  best  as  well  as 
least  expensive  method  of  worship  by  praise  and  song,  I  will  venture 
to  ask  why  it  would  not  be  a  good  thing  for  the  Secretary  of  the 
Association',  or  some  one  whom  he  might  appoint  for  the  purpose,  to 
prepare  and  print  a  praise  service  made  up  of  responsive  readings 
from  the  Prophets,  interspersed  with  frequent  singing  from  the  Hymn 
and  Tune  Book,  for  the  benefit  of  our  congregations  that  would  like 
to  have  evening  services  for  singing  and  praise.  This  to  be  conducted 
of  course  by  a  competent  leader  for  the  singing  as  well  as  for  the 
reading  part  of  the  exercises. 

We  have  lost  one  of  our  most  valuable  ministers  within  the  past 
two  years,  having  set  him  on  a  hill  in  Chicago,  where  we  are  glad  to 
know  he  is  a  burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  have  received  two  from 
other  parts.  One  we  have  received  from  the  eastern  part  of  the 
State,  and  planted  in  Holyoke,  to  carry  on  the  good  work  there,  and 
one  has  come  to  us  from  the  West,  and  been  set  on  a  hill  in  North- 
field,  where  we  are  sure  he  will  not  be  hid.  Another  of  our  minis- 
ters, our  Bishop,  as  we  are  accustomed  to  call  him,  the  politicians 
will  not  let  alone,  for  the  reason,  I  suspect,  that  he  will  not  let  them 
alone, — and  just  at  this  time  they  are  threatening  to  send  him  to 
Congress,  poor  man  I 

We  have  built  two  beautiful  churches,  within  the  limits  of  the 
Conference,  since  last  we  met, — one,  a  gem  of  architecture,  thorough- 
ness, and  convenience,  in  Brattleboro',  where  it  shelters  and  central- 
izes our  increasingly  flourishing  society  there ;  the  other,  a  chapel  only, 
they  call  it,  but  a  neat,  beautiful,  and  exceedingly  well  arranged  little 
structure,  the  religious  home  of  as  devoted  and  plucky  a  band  of 
Christian  workers,  under  their  present  faithful  leader,  as  can  be  found 
anywhere. 

The  society  in  Holyoke,  just  alluded  to,  is  no  longer  a  missionary 
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enterprise, — at  least  it  can  hardly  so  be  called.  No  longer  an  experi- 
ment, it  has  already  taken  a  strong  position  among  our  most  active 
and  vigorous  churches,  and  bids  fair  to  grow  to  one  of  the  foremost 
places  in  that  young  and  growing  city. 

Our  churches  are  all  hopeful,  and  generally  prosperous,— each  do- 
inar  its  own  chosen  works, — or  rather  the  works  which  choose  and 
elect  it, — in  its  own  best  way. 

Montague  is  at  present  pastorless,  and  looking  for  its  man  who  will 
break  the  "bread  of  life"  to  it,  without  being  under  the  awkward 
necessity  of  asking  too  many  anxious  questions  about  the  '^  bread 
which  perisheth."  It  seems  to  me  it  is  a  pity  that  small  parishes 
should  be  abandoned  so  oflen,  in  favor  of  larger  places.  A  pity  that 
'they  should  so  easily  abandon  themselves,  as  in  so  many  instances  they 
seem  all  too  ready  to  do.  The  plan  of  circuit  preaching, — a  plan  I 
had  the  honor  of  presenting  to  this  body  some  years  ago, — ought  to 
afford  more  relief  to  small  and  struggling  contiguous  parishes  than  it 
has  as  yet  done.  I  feel  that  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  and  system- 
atically tried.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  adoption  by  fee- 
ble churches,  seems  to  be  the  reluctance  of  almost  any  parish,  how- 
ever poor  and  small,  to  share  a  good  minister  with  a  neighboring  one, 
giving  him  an  abundant  support,  and  being  sure  thereby  of  an  abun- 
dant and  able  ministry.  There  are,  of  course,  in  all  these  smallest 
parishes,  first-class  Unitarian  families ;  and  first-class  Unitarian  peo- 
ple don't  like  to  come  down  to  living  with  only  half  a  minister.  They 
want  a  whole  one,  if  they  have  any,  and  if  they  can't  have  that  they 
prefer  to  go  without.  Unitarianism  in  America  doesn't  seem  to  know 
how  to  adapt  itself  to  circumstances, — ^to  "cut  its  coat  according  to 
its  cloth."  It  wants  always  to  be  at  the  front,  in  external  appear-, 
ances,  never  in  the  rear. 

There  are  several  places  within  the  limits  of  our  Conference  where 
the  system  of  circuit  preaching  might  be  applied,  with  excellent  re- 
sults, and  be  self-supporting  at  the  same  time,  if  only  those  places 
could  be  made  to  believe  it.  And  the  reason  why  they  are  not  thus 
rejoicing  in  the  possession  of  entirely  acceptable  gospel  privileges, 
aeems  to  be  not  so  much  from  the  lack  of  men  to  enter  these  fields, 
as  from  a  lack  of  faith  in  those  common-sense  methods  which  are  al- 
ways God's  methods,  and  always  waiting  in  such  cases  to  be  energet- 
ically tried.  And  I  wish  our  bishop  would  cut  himself  loose  from  hb 
present  entangling  alliances,  and  become  a  bishop  indeed,  and  give 
himself  to  this  very  work.* 
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THE  NORTH  MIDDLESEX  CONGREGATIONAL  CONFER- 
ENCE OF  UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES. 

SECRETARY — REV.   GEO.    8.    SHAW,    OF   ASHBY,    MASS. 

This  Conference  consists  of  fourteen  societies,  part  in  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  part  in  Massachusetts,  being  very  much  scattered.  It  bus 
nothing  very  remarkable  to  report  for  the  last  two  years.  It  has  sim- 
ply kept  on  its  even  course  of  holding  two  meetings  a  year,  of  the  na- 
ture of  mass  meetings. 

We  think  this  Conference  has  been  very  beneficial,  and  is  increasing- 
ly so,  to  our  societies,  both  socially  and  religiously ;  furnishing,  as  it 
does,  opportunities  for  the  people  to  meet  each  other,  as  well  as  to 
discuss*  in  the  freest  manner  some  of  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 

No  effort  has  been  made  for  several  years  to  have  the  societies  send 
accredited  delegates  to  the  meetings,  but,  instead,  a  free  invitation  is 
given  to  each  society  and  all  its  members,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  for 
a  delegation  of  thirty  or  forty  persons  to  attend  from  a  single  society, 
or  for  two  or  three  hundred  people  to  be  present. 

An  effort  was  made  within  a  year  to  make  this  Conference  a  "bas- 
ket Conference,"  but  after  two  trials  this  plan  failed,  there  being  such 
a  decided  repugnance  to  the  method  that  it  was  discontinued  by  a 
very  decided  vote,  the  smaller  societies,  for  whose  benefit  the  move- 
ment was  inaugurated,  being  as  much  opposed  as  any.  There  are 
some,  however,  who  still  think,  that,  by  adopting  some  such  method, 
the  Conference  might  become  much  more  thoroughly  a  missionary 
body,  and  might  hold  meetings  iu  places  where  there  now  are  no 
Liberal  societies,  and  only  &/ew  Liberal  people,  and  where,  by  hold- 
ing meetings,  much  good  might  be  done. 

It  is  some  time  since  any  attempt  has  been  made  in  our  meetings 
to  answer  the  metaphysical  and  theological  questions  which  once 
formed  the  principal  topics  in  conference  meetings ;  but,  instead,  we 
find  the  disposition  to  consider  the  questions  in  which  the  every  day 
actions,  duties,  and  relations  of  Christians  and  churches  are  involved. 

Nor  do  we  hear  much  of  the  complaining  and  criticism  which  at 
one  time  was  almost  chronic  in  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

Since  the  last  report  to  the  National  Conference,  two  years  ago,  we 
have  discussed  the  following  subjects :  "  The  Mission  of  Liberal 
Christianity,"  "Do  we,  as  a  Denomination,  need  a  Revival  of  Relig- 
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ion,  if  so,  what  kind?  and  how  shall  we  bring  it  about?"  "Is  the 
tendencj  of  Modern  Scientific  Thought  towards  Infidelity  in  Relig- 
ion ? "     ' '  The  Neglect  of  PubUc  Worship." 

The  discussions  are  always  open  and  free,  an  invitation  to  participate 
being  always  extended  to  all  present,  without  regard  to  denomination 
or  sex.     In  thb  way  we  think  a  much  larger  interest  is  awakened. 

At  the  last  report  there  were  two  societies  without  ministers  ;  since 
then  there  have  been  six  resignations  of  ministers  in  the  Conference, 
and  two  societies  are  now  without  pastors.  We  also  have  two  socie- 
ties in  which  there  has  been  no  change  of  pastors  for  over  forty  years. 

Most  of  our  societies  are  small,  and  have  about  all  they  can  well 
do  to  sustain  themselves,  and  therefore  we  do  not  raise  much  money 
for  missionary  purposes  ;  but  for  several  years  we  have  been  the  ban- 
ner Conference,  in  that  we  came  nearest  of  any  to  raising  our  full 
proportion  each  year. 

It  is  by  holding  meetings  for  discussion,  from  time  to  time,  and 
the  raising  of  small  sums  of  money,  which  we  usually  expend  through 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  that  we  do  such  missionary  and 
Conference  work  as  comes  to  our  hand. 


SOUTH  MIDDLESEX  CONFERENCE. 

SKCHETABY--GEO.   W.   CUTTER,    OP  ABLIK6T0K,   MASS. 

This  Conference  numbers  at  present  thirty-five  societies,  twenty- 
ihree  of  which  have  settled  ministers.  Since  the  last  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference,  it  has  held  seven  regular  sessions,  which  have 
been  attended  by  an  average  of  eighteen  pastors  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  lay  delegates,  besides  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  unac- 
credited persons  from  our  various  societies.  This  large  attendance 
may  be  explained  in  part  by  the  close  proximity  of  our  parishes,  but 
still  better  by  the  deep  and  growing  interest  manifest  at  our  meetings. 
We  are  usually  invited  in  advance  to  a  place  of  meeting,  and  the  cor- 
dial hospitality  with  which  we  are  always  welcomed,  attests  the  high 
estimation  in  which  we  are  held  by  the  individual  churches.     The  so- 
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cieties  are  benefitted  by  our  coming,  and  we  are  helped  by  going. 
The  first  hour  of  our  meeting  is  usually  given  to  devotional  exercises  - 
A  carefully  prepared  essay  is  then  read  upon  some  topic  selected  by 
the  executive.  A  general  discussion  then  follows,  in  which  the  fullest 
and  freest  expression  of  opinion  is  invited  and  enjoyed.  With  few 
exceptions,  the  aim  of  our  speakers  has  been  to  emphasize  the  practi- 
cal and  spiritual  side  of  each  question. 

A  statement  of  the  following  subjects,  which  have  been  considered, 
may  serve  to  show  the  tone  and  tendency  of  our  meetings : — 

1.  ^^Is  there  any  need  and  legitimate  place  in  the  Unitarian  admin- 
istration of  religion  for  special  activities  for  deepening  and  quick- 
ening the  religious  life  ?  " 

2.  "The  Unity  and  Variety  of  Christian  Experience." 

3.  "  How  shall  we  make  our  administration  of  religion  more  at- 
tractive without  sacrificing  Christian  aimplicity  to  extravagance  and 
sensationalism  ?  " 

4.  '*The  importance  of  the  Sunday  School  in  inspiring  young 
people  with  a  love  for  the  Church." 

At  this  Conference  the  following  resolution  was  uuanimously  pass- 
ed :  "That  we  recognize  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  and  pledge  ourselves  to  help  and 
strengthen  it  by  word  and  deed." 

5.  ^^  Family  worship  and  home  religious  culture." 

6.  "The  importance  of  a  true  revival  in  religion." 

7.  "The  religious  aspect  of  material  things." 

At  our  sixth  meeting  it  was  resolved,  "That  the  South  Middlesex 
Conference  hold  Union  Circuit  Meetings  within  its  limits,  at  which 
ministers  of  the  same  vicinity  shall  engage  in  united  labor  for  the 
revival  of  religious  interest  in  our  churches."  In  accordance  with 
this  resolve,  ministers  in  the  same  neighborhoods  have  arranged  Cir- 
cuit Meetings,  visiting  each  other's  churches  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
holding  special  services  for  praise  and  prayer.  Although  the  move- 
ment was  not  general,  enough  was  accomplished  to  show  what  might 
be  done  by  Unitarians  in  a  spirit  of  true  revival  without  incurring 
those  errors  and  follies  which  too  often  attend  such  efforts.  In  several 
places  large  audiences  gathered  at  these  meetings,  and  unusual  interest 
was  manifested ;  and  the  desire  was  expressed  that  during  the  coming 
winter  something  more  definite  and  systematic  might  be  attempted  in 
the  same  direction. 


/ 
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We  have  no  special  changes  to  report  in  the  religious  condition  of 
our  societies.  Most  of  them  continue  steadfast  and  faithful  in  their 
appointed  work  and  worship.  The  church  at  Maiden,  two  years  ago 
in  its  infancy,  has  grown  and  strengthened.  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson  de- 
votes his  entire  time  and  energy  to  building  it  up,  and  its  friends  are 
confident  tliat,  with  some  assistance  from  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  it  can  be  made  a  permanent,  self-supporting  society. 

The  young  church  at  Melrose  is  about  to  settle  Rev.  N.  Seaver, 
Jr.,  as  its  pastor.  The  society  in  Chelsea  is  experiencing  some  of 
the  evil,  but  natural,  consequences  of  losing  a  faithful  and  devoted 
minister.  His  place  is  still  vacant.  The  Harvard  Church  in  Charles- 
town,  having  been  three  years  without  a  pastor,  shows  a  remarkable 
degree  of  vitality,  and,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Dillingham  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Divinity  School,  is  sanguine  of  future  prosperity.  In  a  popu- 
lation of  thirty  thousand  souls,  this  time-honored  church  should  not 
be  allowed  to  decline.  The  society  in  East  Cambridge  has  suffered 
even  more  than  that  of  Charlestown  by  death  and  removal.  The 
church  has  been  convened  into  a  hall,  is  quite  free  from  debt,  enjoys 
the  benefit  of  a  fund,  and  maintains  regular  services,  although  without 
a  settled  minister.  Its  Sunday  School,  however,  is  unfortunately 
dissolved.  Since  the  death  of  ou^  revered  brother,  E.  H.  Sears,  the 
pulpit  in  Weston  has  been  supplied  by  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins.  Rev. 
F.  B.  Hornbrooke,  of  East  Hampton,  Conn.,  accepting  a  call  from 
this  society,  has  begun  to  labor  there. 

The  missionary  field  of  this  Conference  is  quite  limited,  and  but 
little  missionary  w^ork  has  been  undertaken.  The  American  Unitarian 
Association  is  the  recognized  channel  of  our  contributions,  which  are 
sent  by  the  individual  churches.  Besides  this,  most  of  our  societies 
help  to  support  the  many  charitable  and  reform  enterprises  of  Boston. 

On  the  whole,  we  believe  that  this  Conference  is  a  valuable  agency 
for  good.  It  has  cultivated  a  spirit  of  social  and  religious  sympathy 
among  the  churches  ;  it  has  developed  a  denominational  consciousness  ; 
it  has  enriched  the  moral  elements  in  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
Sunday  school ;  it  has  caused  the  pulpit  and  pew  to  recognize  more 
clearly  the  duties  and  claims  which  belong  to  each  ;  and  we  all  have 
been  stimulated  in  good  works,  and  in  the  progressive  tendencies  of 
liberal  thought.     - 
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SUFFOLK    CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN   AND  OTHER 

CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

SECRETARY — GEORGE  L.  CHANET,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference,  the  Suffolk 
Conference  has  planned  and  conducted  two  courses  of  Sunday  evening 
services  in  Boston.  The  first  course  was  given  in  the  Music  Hall,  in  the 
winter  of  1874-5.  It  was  largely  attended  by  people,  seldom,  if  ever, 
seen  in  any  of  our  churches.  The  committee  believe  that  the  object  of 
the  Conference  in  bringing  the  truths  and  the  preachers  of  our  branch 
of  the  church  to  ears  unaccustomed  to  them,  was  entirely  realized. 

Mr.  John  Kneeland,  at  that  time  Secretary  of  the  Sunday  School 
Society,  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee  having  these  services  in 
charge,  and  much  of  their  success  is  due  to  his  energy  and  enthusi- 
asm. Nor  can  we  justly  omit  our  tribute  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Eben. 
R.  Frost,  who  found  in  these  services  in  the  Music  Hall  a  congenial 
opportunity  to  contribute  those  invaluable  gifls  of  steady  devotion, 
conscientious  care,  modest  enterprise,  and  manly  Christian  zeal,  for 
which  he  was  already  so  well  known  in  that  hall  amd  among  our 
churches.  Alas,  that  our  praise  can  only  be  his  memorial.  In  his 
sudden  death,  not  only  our  Conference,  but  the  cause  for  which  it 
stands,  has  lost  a  faithful  servant. 

In  conducting  these  costly  services  in  the  Music  Hall,  the  Confer- 
ence had  the  opportune  assistance  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation. A  bequest  lefl  to  the  Association  by  one  of  our  former 
constituents,  for  such  purposes  as  this,  was  freely  shared  with  us,  and 
we  would  instance  this  act  of  the  Association  as  a  favorable  example 
of  the  ease  and  profit  with  which  our  Conferences  may  co-operate  with 
our  missionary  organization. 

The  second  course  of  Sunday  evening  lectures  was  given  last  winter 
in  the  Arlington  street  church.  The  subjects  chosen  by  the  preachers 
were  purposely  taken  from  the  deeper  experiences  of  Personal  Relig- 
ion. These  services  were  not  so  well  attended  as  those  of  the  previous 
winter  in  the  hall,  nor  was  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  audience  com- 
posed of  people  unfamiliar  with  our  preachers,  our  churches,  and 
their  work. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NORFOLK  CONFERENCE. 

« 

SECRETARY — ^REV.    F.    C.    WILLIAMS,    OF   HTDi3   PARK,    MASS. 

The  Norfolk  Conference  reports  no  change  in  its  statistics  since  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  ;  but  it  reports  its  twenty-one 
churches  in  at  least  their  asual  health,  and  some  in  an  improved  con- 
dition.  It  reports  a  strong  continued  interest  among  the  churches  in 
the  glorious  objects  of  Liberal  Christianity,  and  a  hearty  confidence 
in  the  established  agencies  which  time  has  proved  efficient. 

For  general  work  the  American  Unitarian  Association  is  our  chief 
and  trusted  means  of  action  ;  we  report  our  confidence  and  sympathy 
in  it  as  now  organized  and  conducted. 

The  Sunday  School  Society,  with  its  present  Secretary  and  new 
editor  of  the  Day  Spring,  is  our  valued  agent  and  helper  of  wise  and 
increasing  activity. 

The  Children's  Mission  to  the  children  of  the  destitute  is  also  an 
honored  and  beloved  charity.  Likewise  the  Flower  Mission  to  the 
hospitals  is  generally  contributed  to. 

Our  churches  have  been  much  interested  in  the  chapel  at  Tiverton, 
R.  I.,  built  by  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  C.  J.  Bo  wen.  They  contributed 
freely  to  its  erection,  and  its  dedicatory  services  were  conducted  by  the 
officers  and  pastors  of  the  Norfolk  Conference.  Though  out  of  our 
territorial  limits,  this  work  at  Tiverton  has  been  of  interest  to  us, 
especially  because  Mrs.  Bo  wen  was  formerly  one  of  our  members, 
and  will  always  be  a  dear  daughter  of  our  Conference. 

Within  our  parishes  our  regular  Sunday  services  of  worship  and 
preaching,  the  pastoral  work  of  our  ministers,  our  Sunday  schools, 
our  Young  People's  Unions,  and  Social  Parish  Clubs,  are  doing  a 
steady  and  beneficent  work. 

Our  Local  Conference  meetings  have  maintained  their  character  as 
attractiye  and  useful  in  drawing  our  separated  and  individual  parishes 
into  closer  fellowship  ;  and  our  churches  will  be  well  represented  in  the 
National  Conference  of  this  year. 

Of  our  ministry,  Nathaniel  Hall  has  passed  on  from  our  earthly 
company,  leaving  his  memory  a  precious  inspiration  to  all  his  breth- 
ren, and  especially *to  the  churches  of  our  neighborhood.  Rev.  Mr. 
Wells  of  Quincy  has  removed  to  the  West,  after  a  successful  ministry 
of  fifteen  years. 
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The  church  at  Dcdham  has  settled  Rev.  S.  C.  Beach  as  its  pastor, 
in  place  of  Rev.  G.  M.  Folsom,  now  one  of  the  Supervisors  of  the 
Public  Schools  of  the  city  of  Boston. 

The  church  at  Jamaica  Plain,  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  pastor,  has 
settled  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  as  colleague.  He  is  a  recent  graduate 
of  the  Theological  School  at  Andover,  and  he  was  called  from  the 
Plymouth  Church,  Trinitarian  Congregationalist,  at  Portland,  Maine. 
His  prospect  of  a  successful  ministry  at  Jamaica  Plain  is  full  of  prom- 
ise. He  is  one  of  several  ministers  who  have  passed  directly  from  a 
church  and  pulpit  in  full  fellowship  with  the  orthodox  body  to  one 
distinctively  Unitarian.  WS  have  heard  no  reproach  or  criticism  on 
such  an  event  from  any  quarter. 

The  esteem  already  won  by  Bro.  Dole  among  our  ministers  and  in 
his  own  parish,  since  coming  to  Jamaica  Plain,  leads  us  to  fervently 
liope  that  the  Andover  Seminary  and  the  Orthodox,  Baptist,  or  Meth- 
odist ministry,  may  furnish  us  more  like  him,  to  fill  and  build  up  our 
vacant  places.     We  shall  welcome  them  gladly  among  us. 

The  First  Church  in  Roxbury  has  ordained  Rev.  John  G.  Brooks 
as  colleague-pastor  with  Dr.  Putnam ;  and  the  First  Church  in  Milton 
has  engaged  Rev.  Frederick  Frothingham  colleague-pastor  with  Dr. 
Morison. 

Without  exception,  our  churches  are  prospering ;  may  the  National 
Conference  increase  our  faith  and  zeal,  open  to  us  new  opportunities, 
and  stimulate  us  to  greater  fidelity. 

Brethren,  the  churches  of  our  Conference  salute  you.  May  the 
grace  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  abound  among  you  all. 


THE  WESTERN  UNITARIAN  CONFERENCE. 

SECRETARY — REV.    JEKKIN   L.    JONES,    OP  JANESYILLE,   WIS. 

Members  of  the  Unitarian  National  Conference : — But  few  moments 
are  given  me  to  report  for  that  tract  of  country  extending  from  Buffa- 
lo to  San  Francisco,  and  from  the  northern  boundary  of  our  century- 
old  Union  as  far  South  as  we  have  a  mind  to  go. 
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This  tract  includes  one  theological  school,  two  colleges,  four  local 
conferences  in  vigorous  health,  one  Sunday  school  society,  and  one 
ministera'  club.  These  represent  about  seventy-five  organized  socie- 
ties, who  have  at  least  invested  capital  in  the  Bank  of  Hope,  and  can 
make  a  creditable  exhibit  in  the  invoices  of  their  possibilities.  This 
field  includes  about  as  many  who  may  be  counted  ministers,  forty-two 
of  whom  are  regularly  settled.  Of  these  some  eight  have  received 
external  aid  within  the  last  year.  We  have  forty-one  church  build- 
ings, ten  of  which  during  the  last  year  have  been  without  settled  sup- 
ply ;  only  three,  so  far  as  I  know,  but  what  stand  for  active  hopes. 
One  of  these  three,  Hinsdale,  Illinois,  the  Unitarian  Association  has 
ordered  sold ;  another,  (at  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin,)  is  used  as  a  read- 
ing room  by  the  Congregationalist  Society.  In  this  case  it  is  a  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Congregatipnalists  have  captured  the  Unitari- 
ans, or  the  Unitarians  have  captured  the  Congregationalists,  each 
claiming  to  have  absorbed  the  other.  The  church  building  at  Ripon, 
Wis.,  has  been  of  but  little  use  for  several  yeafs. 

Seventeen  or  eighteen  of  our  societies,  some  of  them  among  the 
most  active,  have  been  living  in  halls  or  rented  houses. 

Two  new  churches  have  been  dedicated  during  the  past  year. 
Meadville  will  soon  dedicate  a  new  building  to  the  Sunday  school  and 
social  interests. 

Alton,  111.,  and  Baraboo,  Wis.,  are  taking  advantage  of  vacant 
pulpits,  and  are  making  important  improvements  in  their  church 
buildings. 

DETAILS. 

To  speak  in  detail  for  the  respective  activities,  the  Meadville 
Theological  School  would  deservedly  come  first,  for  it  is  quietly  doing 
the  most  important  work  in  the  West.  Ten  students  and  four  more 
expected  at  the  opening  of  the  year  stand  for  future  usefulness  that 
none  can  measure.  This  institution,  with  her  faithful  professors  liv- 
ing on  short  rations,  continues  to  need  our  support  and  friendship  on 
the  same  principle  that  a  healthy  child  asks  for  more  food. 

The  Western  Unitarian  Conference  grows  in  strength  at  each  annu- 
al meeting,  and  since  June  1st,  1875,  has  maintained  a  missionary 
secretary,  who  has  given  one-fourth  of  his  time  in  the  field. 

The  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Independent  So- 
cieties, The  Ohio  Valley  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Chnrcbes,  The  Michigan  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
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Churches,  and  the  Illinois  Fraternity  of  Liberal  Religious  Societies, 
hold  hearty  meetings,  well  attended.  The  last  two,  organized  within 
a  year,  have  held  two  sessions  each.  The  Chicago  and  The  Lake 
Erie  Conferences  liave  lain  very  still  for  two  years.  The  former  gave 
up  its  life  for  the  larger  and  better  organization  of  the  State  of  Illi- 
nois. The  latter  is  probably  not  dead,  but  is  in  a  state  of  suspended 
animation,  and  is  liable  to  breathe  and  move  any  time.  In  all,  we 
have  had  fourteen  Conferences,  each  lasting  two  days  or  more,  with- 
in the  last  fifteen  months,  during  the  time  I  have  to  report. 

The  W.  U.  S.  S.  Society^  organized  three  years  ago,  has  materially 
aided  in  the  publishing  of  Sunday  School  Lessons,  which  have  been 
and  are  used  in  many  of  our  schools,  East  and  West.  It  has  given  us 
the  Sunny  Side,  which  carries  our  gospel  in  songs  that  children  delight 
in.  It  is  now  bringing  out  a  Service  Book  for  Sunday  Schools,  has 
never  been  in  debt,  has  money  in  the  treasury. 

The  Western  Ministers*  Club  is  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  West- 
ern ministers  to  indulge  in  a  bit  of  Eastern  luxury,  but  as  yet  its 
members  are  somewhat  scattered. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

In  addition  to  the  missionary  work  done  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Western  Conference,  I  cannot  adequately  report  the  most  efficient 
work  done  by  Prof.  Brigham,  of  Ann  Arbor ;  Revs.  J.  L.  Douthit 
and  John  Ellis  in  Southern  Illinois,  with  which  most  of  you  are  some- 
what acquainted ;  the  heroic  efforts  of  Rev.  W.  E.  Copcland  in  Ne- 
braska ;  his  work  not  so  familiar  to  many  of  you,  has  made  a  marked 
and  I  think  a  lasting  impression  upon  that  young  State.  He  has  gone 
up  and  down  the  length  and  breadth  of  it,  agitating  the  minds  of  the 
people  on  the  great  questions  of  religion.  He  haa  organized  incipient 
societies,  which  he,  with  the  aid  of  his  very  efficient  co-laborer.  Prof. 
Church,  of  the  Nebraska  Union,  manages  to  keep  alive.  But  among 
other  discouragements,  his  field  is  this  year  again  largely  "grasshop- 
pered,"  and  I  fear,  unless  external  aid  can  be  sent  him,  he  will  be 
obliged  to  fall  back.  Revs.  Bailey  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Effinger  of 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Kitteridge  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  and  several  others, 
have  held  the  citadel  of  Free  Thought  against  great  odds,  and  deserve 
your  thanks  and  support. 

Added  to  the  living  voice,  the  work  done  through  the  West  by 
means  of  the  press  has  not  been  inconsiderable.     In  addition  to  that 
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"eminently  religious  sheet.  The  Chicago  Times,"  which  each  Monday 
has  carried  the  best  word  spoken  for  Radical  Thought  and  Liberal 
Religion  in  the  city  of  Chicago  all  over  the  West,  "Tlie  Liberal 
Worker,"  during  its  short  life  of  not  quite  two  years,  generated  a 
larger  amount  of  home-made  courage  and  enthusiasm  among  our  lay- 
men and  ministers  than  any  other  one  thing  I  know  of,  and  has  proved 
the  permanent  value  of  a  local  organ.  Circular  letters  and  tracts 
have  beeu  liberally  distributed  in  connection  witli  each  of  our  Confer- 
ences. 

SUPPLIANTS. 

I  come  to  you  burdcued  with  needs  and  expectations  from  many 
parts.  There  are  plenty  of  men  and  places  in  the  West  that  feel 
weak  and  need  help,  among  which  1  would  name  of  prime  importance, 
Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Denver,  Col. ;  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  St.  Paul,  Minn. ; 
and  Cleveland,  Ohio.  These  stand  for  metropolitan,  and  in  most 
cases  capital  centres,  in  their  respective  States.  Good  work  has  been 
and  is  being  done,  and  such  help  as  is  imperatively  needed  ought  to  be 
forthcoming  from  such  a  body  as  this.  Next,  I  would  name  the  brave 
picket-post  at  North  Platte, — that  place  wJiere,  when  no  man  was 
ready  to  stand  at  the  post,  a  woman  has  always  kept  a  vigilant  look- 
out. Evausville  and  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  are  large  towns  of  good 
possibilities. 

THE   KIND    OP    HELP. 

The  cry  for  help  is  now  as  always  vocalized  in  the  terms  of  the 
currency  of  the  U.  S. ;  but  we  still  more  need  talent,  courage,  conse- 
cration and  sympathy.  The  West  would  like,  and  perhaps  it  needs, 
a  gift  of  $10,000  worth  of  brick  walls  this  year,  but  it  needs  much 
more  $10,000  worth  of  spiritual  genius,  if  it  could  only  be  bought  in 
that  way.  Could  the  East  only  send  us  more  frequent  flashes  of  tal- 
ent, and  now  and  then  a  grand  stroke  of  noble  power,  we  would  ask 
less  often  for  money.  The  secret  of  very  much  of  the  difficulty  of 
Western  work  is  that  we  must  undertake  metropolitan  work  with 
rural  talent,  because  we  can  only  afford  to  pay  village  prices. 

HOPEFULNESS. 

But  on  the  w^hole,  notwithstanding  haid  times  and  much  indebt- 
edness, the  western  horizon  is  aglow  with  prophetic  colors.  The 
Unitarian  atmosphere  of  the  West  is  as  free  as  our  prairies,  and 
every  child  of  God  may  breathe  to  the  bottom  of  his  lungs  without 
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rebuke  or  neglect.  I  believe  also  that  the  spiritual  soil  of  the  West 
will  yet  prove  itself  to  be  as  deep  and  as  rich  as  that  of  our  acres ; 
but,  like  our  acres,  the  ploughing,  fencing,  seeding,  and  tilling,  arc  as 
yet  largely  undone.  Until  then,  the  threshing  must  necessarily  seem 
meagre. 

We  need  above  all,  husbandmen  for  the  spiritual  acres  of  the  West ; 
but  they  must  come  as  all  pioneers  come,  prepared  to  select  their  own 
grounds,  build  their  own  houses,  and  dig  their  own  wells,  from  which 
they  must  draw  the  water  to  quench  the  thirst,  not  only  of  themselves, 
but  that  of  the  parched  multitudes. 


ESSEX     CONFERENCE    OF    LIBERAL     CHRISTLA.N 

CHURCHES. 

SECRETARY,   REV.    S.    B.    STEWART,   LTNN,    MASS. 

The  Essex  Conference  has  little  to  report,  except  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  societies  which  it  comprises. 

The  First  Church  in  Salem,  ^nd  the  First  Society  in  Newburyport, 
have  been  for  some  time  past  without  pastors.  Rev.  Mr.  Hewes  hav- 
ing been  called  to  Fitchburg,  and  Rev.  Mr.  May  to  Philadelphia ; 
but,  with  these  exceptions,  the  pastoral  relations  of  the  societies  have 
remained  for  several  years  quite  undisturbed. 

Liberal  Christianity  has  a  long  lease  of  life  in  our  old  New  Eng- 
land towns,  holding  its  own  from  year  to  year,  and  presenting  no 
marked  evidences  of  numerical  increase  or  decrease.  If  ever  there 
is  decrease,  it  is  virtually  a  re-shaping  of  the  forms  of  religious  opin- 
ion after  the  higher  models  which  it  has  always  tended  to  create ;  and 
its  growth  is  to  be  especially  observed  in  the  unburdening  of  ortho- 
doxy of  its  ancient  incumbrances,  and  in  the  release  of  rising  genera- 
tions into  a  larger  liberty. 

The  Conference  has,  as  usual,  busied  itself  mostly  with  meetings, 
which  we  believe  have  not  failed  to  be  of  profit  and  wide-spread  in- 
terest. The  Secretary  has  been  frequently  asked  what  is  the  diet  of  the 
Conference,  that  it  seems  to  be  so  robust  and  healthy.     And  the  best 
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reply  we  can  make,  is,  that  we  heartily  believe  in  open  air  exercise. 
Of  close  quarters  we  arc  somewhat  traditionally  suspicious.  Years 
ago  the  Conference  began  by  opening  the  doors  to  let  in  the  fresh  air 
of  criticism  and  independent  thought,  and  has  never  seen  the  time 
whea  it  regretted  having  done  so.  We  feel  very  confident  that  it  has 
invigorated  oar  blood, — that  it  has  toned  us  up,  intellectually  and  re- 
ligiously. 

Of  meetings  we  hold  but  two  in  a  year,  with  short  sessions, — 
never  exceeding  a  single  day ;  the  work  being  definitely  laid  out  so 
there  shall  be  no  waste  of  time.  Two  essays  are  given,  one  by  a  mem- 
ber of  our  own  Conference,  and  the  other  usually  by  some  one  invited 
from  abroad,  and  frequently  from  outside  the  circle  of  denominational 
fellowship,  in  whose  word  and  presence  the  Conference  will  have  rea- 
son to  feel  more  than  usual  interest.  These  essays,  together  w^ith  in- 
cidental matters,  always  furnish  ample  material  for  discussions,  which 
are  most  profitable  when  the  subject  is  carefully  and  thoughtfully  pre- 
sented. 

The  subjects  of  the  essays  read  before  the  Conference  during  the 
past  two  years,  are  as  follows :  ^^Is  Character  a  sufficient  ground  or 
test  of  Christian  Fellowship?"  "The  Communion  Service, — what 
shall  be  done  with  it?"  "Religion  at  all  Events  ;"  '*  Crime  and  Lib- 
eral Christianity ;"  "How  can  our  Children  be  Educated  Religiously?" 
"The  Mystery  in  a  Man;"  "Our  Rdigious  Resources;"  "The 
Ideal  of  Liberal  Christianity." 

As  a  suggestion  to  those  who  are  at  a  loss  to  make  a  Conference 
meeting  interesting,  we  would  simply  state  our  experience,  that  there 
will  be  no  dullness  when  the  best  ability  is  enlisted  for  at  least  one*  of 
the  essays  presented.  People  do  not  care  to  incur  the  loss  of  time 
and  the  expense  of  attending  a  meeting  two  or  three  times  a  year, 
upon  purely  social  considerations.  They  expect  to  be  repaid  in  some 
substantial  thinking,  and  the  discussion  of  the  world-old  questions, 
after  new  methods  and  from  new  points  of  view. 

If  the  awakening  of  the  religious  life  of  the  churches  is  one  of  the 
objects  sought,  the  best  way  of  accomplishing  it  is  to  stir  the  minds 
of  the  people  with  a  little  strong  and  wholesome  thinking,  however 
radical  and  however  unfamiliar  the  tone  of  it  may  be. 
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KEPORT    OF    THE    UJNITARIA:?!    SUNDAY 

SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


SECRETARY — REV.   GEORGE    F.    PIPER,   CAMBRIDGEPORT,    MASS. 

The  condition  of  this  Society  has  not  been  essentially  changed  feince 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference.  It  is  dark  or  bright,  as 
we  look  at  it  from  one  point  of  view  or  another.  Looking  at  it  from 
one  side,  it  may  be  said  that  a  great  majority  of  Unitarians  take 
little  or  no  interest  in  its  affairs,  that  hardly  any  of  its  business  yields 
a  profit,  while  most  of  it  is  carried  on  at  considei'able  loss.  That 
there  is  a  discouraging  variety  of  opinions,  tastes,  and  capacities, 
among  those  whom  it  is  designed  to  serve  ;  that  its  opportunities  for 
missionary  work  are  nearly  all  lost  because  it  is  too  poor  to  improve 
them ;  that  far  too  much  of  the  Secretary's  time  and  strength  have  to 
be  expended  in  raising  money,  and  that,  after  all  the  begging,  scold- 
ing and  fretting,  the  appeals  to  ministers  and  laymen,  to  individuals, 
churches,  and  Sunday  schools,  to  benevolence,  reason,  conscience  and 
pride,  the  society  has  not  received  in  donations  in  a  single  year  more 
than  two-thirds  the  amount  asked  for  and  needed.  A  sad  picture 
might  be  presented  of  the  neglect,  distrust,  and  criticism,  from  which 
it  has  suffered.  If  a  list  of  the  contributions  to  it  during  the  last  two 
years  were  to  be  presented  in  tabular  form,  so  that  it  could  be  seen  at 
a  glance  how  many  churches  have  contributed  nothing  during  that 
time,  how  many  with  discouraging  irregularity,  how  few  constantly, 
and  how  very  few  generously,  it  would  have  a  melancholy  interest, 
and  might  lead  some  to  ask  whether  here  is  not  a  deserving  object 
which  has  received  too  little  of  their  attention. 

Looking:  now  on  the  other  side,  we  see  that  the  condition  of  the 
society  is  not  so  pitiable  or  discouraging.  Its  publications  go  into 
every  Sunday  school  in  the  denomination,  and  influence  to  some  extent 
twenty-five  thousand  children.  They  are  helping  to  shape  the  faith 
and  life  of  future  Unitarians.  By  the  publication  of  manuals  and 
cards  demanded  by  our  schools,  by  answering  inquiries  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  by  supplying  what  otherwise  would  be  sought  for 
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in  vain,  the  society  does  an  indispensable  work.  The  '*  Teachers' 
Guide"  and  "Sunday  School  Lessons"  are  used  in  three-fifths  of  our 
schools,  and  encourage  a  system  of  instruction  much  superior  to  the 
old  hap-hazard  \vay.  The  "Dayspring"  has  a  circulation  larger 
than  that  of  both  our  denominational  weeklies  combined.  It  goes  not 
only  into  homes  where  other  reading  is  abundant  and  good  influences 
prevail,  but  into  those  less  favored.  It  is  welcomed  in  the  woods  of 
Maine,  in  the  negro  huts  of  the  South,  in  the  soldiers'  camps  of  the 
West,  and  in  institutions  of  charity  and  reform  all  over  the  land.  One 
seventh  of  the  edition  printed  is  sent  gratuitously  to  those  unable  to 
pay  for  it,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  ten  thousand  copies,  instead  of 
two  thousand,  might  be  wisely  circulated  in  this  way  did  the  state  of 
our  treasury  permit  it.  When  we  remember  how  extensive  and  im- 
portant is  our  work,  how  many  minds  and  hearts  our  publications 
reach  at  the  most  susceptible  period  of  life,  and  how  favorably  the 
circulation  of  these  compares  with  that  of  other  Unitarian  publica- 
tions, we  have  reason  to  thank  God  and  take  courage. 

An  encouraging  view  is  afforded  when  we  compare  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  society  with  the  past.  The  "Dayspring"  has  more 
than  double  the  circulation,  and  more  than  double  the  paying  sub- 
scribers that  it  had  a  few  years  ago.  The  "Guide"  and  the  "Les- 
sons" were  never  better  received  nor  more  widely  used  than  now. 
The  donations  to  the  society  last  year  amounted  to  a  larger  sum  than 
in  any  year  save  one  since  its  organization.  Until  the  year  1867  they 
were  very  small  in  number  and  amount,  probably  never  realizing 
$1000  in  a  single  year.  In  that  year,  by  the  exertions  of  a  newly 
appointed  Secretary,  who  devoted  all  his  time  to  the  society,  the 
amount  was  raised  to  $3982.  In  1868  it  was  $3162  ;  in  1869,  $3015  ; 
in  1870,  $2115;  in  1871,  $2491 ;  in  1872,  $1897;  in  1873,  $2420; 
in  1874,  $2568 ;  in  1875,  $3224.  The  average  amount  per  annum 
since  1867  has  been  $2764.  The  amount  received  last  year  was 
nearly  $500  above  the  average,  and  for  eleven  months  of  this  year 
falls  less  than  $150  below  it.  The  amount  received  last  year  was 
hardly  twenty  per  cent,  less  than  the  largest  ever  received, — that  in 
1867, — while  it  was  more  than  fifteen  per  cent,  above  the  average  of 
the  nine  most  flourishing  years  of  the  society.  We  are  confident  that 
not  many  societies  have,  during  these  two  years  of  financial  depres- 
sion, received  so  large  an  amount  in  donations  compared  with  previous 
years. 
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If  the  society  had  greater  pecuniary  means,  it  could  much  enlarge 
its  work,  and  carry  it  on  to  much  better  advantage.  It  could  make 
the  *'Dayspring"  more  attractive  and  circulate  it  more  widely.  It 
could  make  the  ''Guide"  and  the  "Lessons"  better  adapted  to  those 
for  whom  they  are  prepared.  It  could  give  books  to  needy  schools 
that  apply  for  help  in  that  way.  It  could  purchase  books  in  larger 
quantities  and  on  better  terms.  Its  work  could  be  widened  in  every 
direction,  if  it  had  the  money.  The  reason  that  it  does  so  little  is 
that  it  has  so  little  to  do  with.  There  is  hardly  a  week  in  the  fifly-two 
in  which  opportunities  are  not  offered  it  to  do  good  which  it  cannot 
improve. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

SECRETARY,    REV.   RUSH  R.    SHIPPEN,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  American  Uaitarian  Association  aims  and  endeavors  to 
represent  and  serve  the  Unitarian  churches  and  people  in  their  mis- 
sionary work.  The  central  ofHce  is  in  itself  a  missionary  agency  of 
varied  activity  and  influence.  The  Secretary  especially  deems  him- 
self a  missionary,  preaching  every  Sunday ;  not  infrequently  during 
the  week  visiting  churches  and  conferences,  by  personal  interview 
and  by  correspondence,  an  agent  whose  time  and  strength  are  as  en- 
tirely appropriated  as  they  could  be  in  the  service  of  a  parish.  The 
full  Board  meets  once  a  month,  the  sub-committees  holding  additional 
monthly  meetings,  for  minute  consideration  of  all  plans  and  proposals, 
all  appeals  for  help,  and  opportunities  of  usefulness  or  expenditure  of 
money.  We  seek  to  place  ourselves  in  close  communication  with  the 
churches,  to  learn  their  needs  and  wishes.  To  the  public  meetings  of 
the  Association  and  of  the  National  and  Local  Conferences,  as  well 
as  to  the  friendly  counsel  of  our  constituents  at  all  times,  we  look  for 
guidance,  and  also  for  that  confidence  and  co-operation  which  can 
alone  give  efficiency  to  our  work. 

Our  missionary  work  runs  in  three  lines  :  1.  The  printed  page.  2. 
The  living  voice.     3.  Special  enterprises. 

I.  When  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Philippi  disappeared,  or 
the  whole  church  grew  corrupt,  the  tracts  by  Evangelists  and  Apostles 
continued  a  living  fountain  of  purifying  influence.  They  survive  the 
centuries  and  are  doing  good  work  still.  As  modern  fiicilities  multi- 
ply the  power  of  the  press,  we  recognize  it  as  a  prime  instrumentality 
in  the  diffusion  of  our  faith.  If  all  the  Unitarian  churches  should 
die,  their  noble  literature,  second  to  none  in  fineness  of  spiritual  quality 
or  fulness  of  thought,  would  lead  Christendom  to  broader  liberality 
and  larger  faith.  We  can  render  our  country  and  time  no  better 
service  than  by  its  generous  diffusion.  With  our  choicest  word,  lot 
us  strew  the  land  as  do  political  parties  with  campaign  documents.    If 
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any  one  fears  waste,  from  the  familiar  parable  let  us  learn  the  lesson 
of  all  wise  experience :  if  any  seed  fall  among  thorns  or  on  stony 
ground,  it  is  but  a  reason  for  planting  more. 

We  have  but  begun  this  work.  To  public  libraries  and  reading 
rooms  we  send  upon  request  a  package  of  thirty-five  volumes,  and  to 
ministers  of  Trinitarian  churches  in  New  England  a  package  of  ten 
volumes.  To  all  ministers  and  theological  students  in  America  we 
offer  the  volume  of  Channing's  complete  works.  These  we  send  only 
in  response  to  direct  personal  request.  Yet,  for  lack  of  funds  to  meet 
the  possible  demand,  we  never  have  ventured  to  advertise  our  offer. 
It  finds  its  way  blindly.  Almost  every  request  for  the  books  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  tone  of  doubt  lest  the  writer  is  mistaken  in  presuming 
upon  such  a  generosity.  One  man  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  has 
offered  to  supply  the  volume  of  '*  S wedenborg's  Christian  Religion " 
as  a  gifl  to  all  ministers  who  ask  for  it.  Shall  not  our  whole  denom- 
ination do  as  much  ?  The  late  Joshua  Brookes  of  New  York  estab- 
lished at  Meadville  a  fund  of  $20,000,  the  income  of  which  every 
year  sends  liberal  religious  books  to  ministers  of  the  West*  It  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  demand.  This  good  work  might  be  largely  multi- 
plied. 

The  Hymn  and  Tune  Book,  issued  eight  years  since,  of  which 
nearly  forty  thousand  copies  have  been  sold,  has  rendered  valuable 
service.  With  the  advantage  of  experience  and  criticism,  and  in- 
creased resources  of  hymns  and  music  furnished  by  similar  recent 
publications,  it  is  proposed  to  revise  and  improve  it,  and  issue  anew 
the  coming  winter. 

Under  the  increasing  light  of  advancing  knowledge,  there  is  need 
for  fresh  help  in  the  study  of  the  Bible,  for  instruction  of  the  young, 
and  for  use  of  Sunday  schools.  The  living  issues  of  the  day  call  for 
fresh  presentation  of  our  last,  best  word,  both  in  new  tracts  for  general 
circulation  and  in  a  vigorous  and  efficient  Theological  Review.  Loud 
praises  of  the  old  Christian  Examiner  greet  us.  Its  full  value  seems 
never  to  have  been  known  till  it  was  dead.  It  was  permitted  to 
starve  ;  and  now  many  would  subscribe  for  a  monument  to  its  memo- 
ry. In  direct  lineage,  and  with  a  wonderful  family  likeness,  we  have 
to-day  the  Unitarian  Review.  It  only  needs  a  helping  hand  to  build 
it  up  into  larger  influence  and  make  it  the  acceptable  exponent  of  our 
best  thought  and  an  efficient  minister  in  its  diffusion. 
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The  department  of  publication  calls  loudly  for  funds.  It  is  with  a 
moderate  estimate  of  the  need,  that  we  ask  for  at  least  $10,000  for 
this  purpose. 

II.  Aid  for  feeble  churches  is  needed  at  the  East  and  the  West. 
Our  whole  laud  is  missionary  ground  for  which  we  need  more  money 
and  men. 

We  cannot  accept  the  disparaging  comments  sometimes  made  on  the 
insignificance  of  small  churches  in  New  England.  They  are  fountains 
that  feed  the  great  streams, — sources  of  an  influence  that  fertilizes 
the  continent.  The  strongest  city  church  in  our  denomination  could 
not  afford  to  lose  the  life  recruited  to  its  ranks  from  country  villages 
in  New  England. 

In  New  England,  as  in  the  West  also,  there  are  places  of  growing 
importance  where  we  may  plant  churches  that  promise  to  become 
strong  and  self-sustaining.  Such  aid  is  needed  to-day  in  St.  John, 
N.  B.,  in  Holyoke  and  Maiden,  Mass.,  in  Vineland,  N.  J.,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.,  in  Indianapolis  and  Evans ville,  St.  Paul,  Omaha,  Lincoln 
and  Denver.  In  Cleveland,  also,  our  cause  is  not  dead,  though  one 
church  is  at  present  closed ;  and  one  church  in  New  Orleans,  heavily 
burdened  with  debt,  also  calls  for  a  helping  hand.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  and  besides  what  the  Western  Conference  is  doing,  our  cause  in 
the  West  could  be  well  served  by  a  Western  Secretary,  who  might 
visit  many  fields,  not  with  the  expectation  of  immediately  and  prema- 
turely starting  more  feeble  churches,  but  himself  a  travelling  mission- 
ary, widely  publishing  our  faith. 

III.  Many  special  forms  of  helpfulness  invite  our  assistance.  The 
Theological  Schools  at  Cambridge  and  Meadville  annually  ask  for  aid 
in  sustaining  students  preparing  for  the  ministry,  which  in  your  name 
we  have  given  year  by  year,  entrusting  to  the  Professors  the  respon- 
sibility of  its  wise  expenditure. 

For  several  years  we  have  voted  four  hundred  dollars  annually  to 
Wilberforce  University  for  colored  students  at  Xenia,  Ohio,  in  charge 
of  Bishop  Payne,  in  order  to  obtain  lectures  by  Professors  at  Antioch 
College  iu  the  vicinity.  While  this  gift  is  gratefully  received,  our 
duty  to  the  colored  people  demands  appropriations  far  more  liberal. 

In  India,  for  more  than  twenty  years,  our  cause  has  been  repre- 
sented "by  our  devoted  brother  Dall,  who  in  recent  years  has  been  ef- 
ficiently aided  by  Miss  Chamberlain.  Among  the  many  missionaries 
who  go  thither,  saying :   Your  religions  are  but  products  of  supersti- 
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tion  and  priestcraft, — away  with  your  false  gods  !  is  it  not  well  that 
one  at  least  should,  in  the  brotherly  spirit  of  Paul  at  Mars  Hill,  ex- 
press the  fellowsliip  of  all  devout  aspiration,  saying :  The  same  God 
whom  ye  worship  we  would  more  fully  declare  unto  you. 

With  the  confidence  and  love  of  the  churches  in  Maine,  our  venera- 
ble brother,  Dr.  Wheeler,  devotedly  labored  as  our  missionary  in  that 
State,  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Having  passed  on  to  the  renewed  ser- 
vice of  immortality,  his  faithful  example  is  held  in  grateful  remem- 
brance. 

Approved  and  partly  sustained  by  the  Channing  Conference,  Rev. 
D.  W.  Stevens,  at  the  Sailors'  Mission  in  Vineyard  Haven,  faithfully 
casts  bread  on  the  waters  that  shall  surely  return  ere  many  days. 

In  the  Indian  agencies  of  the  West,  Episcopalians,  Friends,  and 
others,  are  nobly  supplementing,  by  schools  and  missions  of  humane 
and  Christian  service,  the  work  of  the  United  States  government.  In 
the  two  agencies  under  our  charge,  let  us  not  neglect  to  do  our  full 
part. 

In  Washington  Territory,  for  nearly  two  years.  Rev.  D.  N.  Utter 
has  been  serving  our  cause  by  the  side  of  our  young  apostle  Eliot  on 
the  Pacific  Coast.  In  the  name  of  the  denomination  we  would  sustain 
and  carry  forward  this  good  work. 

At  Shelbyville,  Illinois,  a  new  church  edifice  has  been  built,  dedi- 
cated, and  nearly  paid  for  within  a  year,  and  we  would  renew  the 
pledge  made  at  this  Conference  two  years  since,  that  the  Unitarian 
people  will  sustain  our  brother  Douthit  in  his  excellent  work. 

At  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  by  their  large  influence 
among  the  University  students,  Dr.  Stebbins  and  Rev.  C.  H.  Brigham 
suggest  an  unlimited  good  to  be  accomplished  by  similar  service  in  the 
several  State  University  towns  of  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  Nebraska  and 
Missouri. 

To  continue  the  varied  work  thus  hinted,  a  contribution  is  required 
fully  as  large  as  any  of  recent  years ;  and  by  as  much  as  you  will 
increase  it,  will  we  your  servants  enlarge  and  push  our  missionary 
enterprise  in  all  its  forms. 

What  we  thus  call  our  general  work  is  in  nowise  vague,  but  very 
specific,  though  with  many  details.  It  is  for  you  to  choose  whether 
you  will  meet  them  all  with  one  generous  gift,  or  whether  you  will 
permit  them  to  call  upon  you  singly  throughout  the  year  with  many 
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appeals,  in  which  oflentimes  the  boldest  and  least  deserring  appear 
at  the  front. 

The  enterprises  thus  far  named  call  for  steady,  giving  at  the  best 
mark  of  recent  years.  To  drop  them  all  and  begin  something  new* 
may  be  more  captivating  to  an  eccentric  fancy  and  ill-balanced  judg- 
ment, or  to  the  restless  spirit  that  wearies  of  its  continuous  burden. 
There  is  an  exciting  fascination  in  brilliant  novelty.  Experiments 
untried  exaggerate  their  promise.  Our  Unitarian  churches,  people, 
and  leaders,  are  subjected  to  a  severe  test  of  stability.  Experience 
testifies  that  success  depends  on  the  gift  of  continuance.  The  old 
world  cathedrals  were  built  by  a  church  that  runs  its  lines  through  the 
generations  on  a  persistent  plan;  Deep  foundations  are  laid  by  those 
who  never  live  to  behold  the  superstructure.  The  capstone  crowns 
the  pinnacles  when  the  very  architect  who  planned  it*  is  perhaps  for- 
gotten. In  this  new  world,  that  church  is  laying  its  long  plans,  tak- 
ing possession  of  central  positions  in  all  our  towns  and  cities,  and 
planting  institutions  that  shall  survive  us  all.  And  shall  we,  who  too 
often  boast  ourselves  children  of  the  light,  be  indeed  children  at  play, 
in  an  hour  weary  of  our  toy  and  ready  to  break  it,  fickle  as  the  wind 
trying  our  new  experiments. 

In  addition  to  our  customary  work,  we  propose  the  purchase  of  a 
church  edifice  in  Washington.  An  edifice,  convenient,  commodious, 
central,  in  every  way  suited  to  our  need,  is  ofiered  us  for  purchase. 
For  this  we  ask  a  contribution  of  $30,000, — a  sum  not  beyond  our 
reach,  if  we  are  interested  in  it,  yet  large  enough  to  require  the  united 
and  vigorous  effort  of  (his  Conference  to  obtain  it. 

The  merits  of  this  enterprise  have  been  sufficiently  set  forth.  It 
was  presented  with  eloquence  and  enthusiasm  to  a  former  Conference, 
and  the  appeal  was  then  endorsed  with  hearty  approval.  Although 
the  enterprise  has  been  for  several  years  delayed  by  special  obstacles, 
the  need  has  only  increased.  Much  larger  contribution  has  hitherto 
been  deemed  necessary.  The  present  opportunity  is  most  favorable 
and  should  be  promptly  met.  Are  we  equal  to  the  occasion  ?  To-day 
must  decide. 

Without  this  proposed  action,  the  struggling  and  discouraged  socie- 
ty will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a  fit  leader,  and  it  is  greatly  to  be 
feared  that,  as  the  years  go  on,  our  cause  in  Washington  will  be  on 
the  wane.  It  is  our  central  city  of  influence ;  as  a  missionary  post 
second  to  no  other.    Our  cause  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  few  who 
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gather  for  temporary  stay,  or  to  the  chances  of  changing  political  ad- 
ministration. Some  of  our  wisest  counsellors  deem  the  position 
worthy  of  having  a  preacher  sustained  in  it,  solely  at  the  denomina- 
tional cost,  as  in  our  university  towns.  Give  us  this  accessible  and 
attractive  church  home,  and  in  five  years  any  able  preacher  will  com- 
mand a  good  hearing  and  fill  it  with  a  strong  congregation.  No  sin- 
gle object  of  superior  claim  presents  iteelf  to  the  Unitarian  people  of 
America.  The  Executive  Board  of  the  Association,  the  Council  and 
leaders  of  the  Conference  believe  in  it.  Our-^yarious  preachers  who 
last  winter  visited  Washington  unanimously  beliei^  in  it.  If,  then, 
we  have  the  resolute  purpose  of  earnest  men  and  woniej^  let  us,  with- 
out further  debate,  summon  ourselves  to  the  task  and  do 

If  indeed  any  one  in  this  body  has  misgivings  or  questidl^  about 
it,  let  us  remember  that  if  we  take  counsel  of  our  doubts  anS^m^^^' 
and  criticisms  and  distrust,  and  follow  the  suggestions  of  thing^sJ^<>^ 
to  be  done,  we  shall  fold  our  hands  and  certainly  do  nothing.  Let  <P 
obey  our  inspirations  and  hopes,  and  with  perennial  youth  do  the  worft 
at  hand  to-day,  with  ever  open  eye  to  the  better  possibilities  of  to-\ 
morrow.  » 

For  the  collection  of  the  yearly  contribution,  we  would  urgently 
recommend  that  effort  be  made  more  systematically  and  more  prompt- 
ly. Instead  of  the  customary  method  by  boxes, — ^at  once  the  easiest 
and  least  efficient, — ^we  would  suggest  the  subscription  list,  to  be  re- 
enforced  by  personal  appeal,  as  always  more  fruitful.  And  instead  of 
the  second  Sunday  in  November,  so  often  a  dark  and  unfavorable  day,  ^ 
speedily  followed  also  by  Thanksgiving  charities  and  Christmas  fes-  ^ 
tivities,  which  postpone  the  collection  till  the  spring,  we  ask  that  im- 
mediately after  this  Conference  meeting,  bearing  homeward  its  good 
influence  and  enthusiasm,  the  appeal  be  promptly  made  and  the  con- 
tribution collected.  Two  years  ago  the  churches  which  promptly 
followed  the  Conference  meeting,  attained  results  notably  better  than 
those  which  awaited  a  more  favorable  season.  For  this  purpose, 
therefore,  let  us  assign  the  second  Sunday  in  October. 

Compelled  to  confront  the  severe  pecuniary  pressure,  and  share  with 
churches  and  people  the  embarrassment  common  to  all  interests,  pub- 
lic and  private,  we  believe  that  in  the  record  of  recent  years  there  is 
no  reason  for  discouragement.  K  indeed  we  contrast  former  prophe- 
cies and  hopes  with  present  facts,  or  contrast  our  poor  performance 
with  what  the  Unitarian  Church  might  and  ought  to  have  done,  we 
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shall  confess  sad  shortcoming  and  ask  pardon  as  unprofitable  servants. 
Tmlj,  if  our  Conference  has  assembled  to  consider  how  far  short 
homanitj  in  general  and  Unitarians  in  particular  fall  below  what  the 
Lord  expects,  we  shall  have  a  long  history  with  many  chapters.  Ey- 
erjr  sonl  of  as  in  truth  will  be  so  occupied  with  his  own  as  to  leave 
him  little  time  for  those  of  Adam  or  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 
It  is,  however,  but  fair  to  saj  that,  as  on  the  one  hand  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  is  but  one  channel  of  Unitarian  generoeitj, — 
our  people  in  recent  years  having  given  largely  to  various  good  pur- 
poses not  on  our  books,  and  our  records  being  an  insufficient  test  of 
their  munificence, — no,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  reckon  denomina- 
tional waste  and  failure,  for  a  goodly  share  of  this  also,  the  Associa- 
tion is  in  nowise  responsible. 

Leaving  such  unprofitable  topics,  let  us  rather,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
apostle,  forgetting  the  things  behind,  press  forward,  and  following  the 
lead  of  our  own  living  apostle,  the  prophet  of  perennial  hope  and  en- 
thusiasm, accept  his  watchword  of  eternal  youth,  ^*Look  forward, 
not  back,  and  lend  a  hand." 
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REPORT  OF  ANTIOCH  COLLEGE. 


BY  BEY.    E.    B.   HALE,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

The  Trustees  of  Antioch  College  have  directed  me  to  present  their 
report. 

The  College,  in  its  present  endowment,  is  the  child  of  this  Confer- 
ence, and  is  always  glad  to  express  its  gratitude  to  the  Unitarian 
church.  At  the  convention  of  April,  1875,  held  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  it  was  ordered  that  $100,000  should  be  raised  for  the  endow- 
ment of  Antioch  College.  This  was  at  once  done,  an  endowment 
fund,  now  amounting  to  nearly  $110,000,  was  secured,  and  the  College 
was  at  once  re-established,  having  been  closed  for  the  preceding  year. 
The  possession  of  the  property  was  transferred  to  a  new  Board  of 
Trustees  representing  the  new  contributors. 

The  College  has  now  been  open  under  our  direction  eleven  years, 
with  a  reputation  regularly  enlarging  for  good  work,  and  with  the 
well-earned  respect  of  the  neighborhood  and  the  regard  of  its  graduates. 

A  recent  gift  has  enabled  the  Trustees  to  add  to  the  establishment 
a  professorship  of  the  methods  of  teaching.  This  chair  will  be  filled 
by  Prof.  McNiell,  a  graduate  of  our  own  class  of  1860,  and  well 
known  in  the  West  as  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  in  Lafayette, 
Indiana.  We  shall  be  able  to  add  such  additional  teachers  as  the 
Normal  School  may  require.  Under  Prof.  McNiell's  immediate 
charge,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  other  instructors,  we  organize 
this  department  as  the  Ohio  Free  Normal  School,  and  hope  to  make 
it  supply  a  want  in  the  Ohio  system  of  public  instruction.  For  we 
offer  to  all  persons  who  come  to  take  a  course  of  one  year,  free  in- 
struction, with  the  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  any  of  our 
courses,  if  they  promise  to  enter  afterwards  on  the  teachers'  profession. 

The  only  vacancy  in  our  staff  is  that  of  the  President's  chair,  and 
this  we  hope  will  soon  be  filled. 

The  Trustees,  in  repeating  the  gratitude  of  the  College  to  the  Con- 
ference, have  but  one  request  to  make.  It  is  that  the  delegates  will 
convey  to  their  constituents  a  knowledge  of  the  advantages  offered  by 
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the  College.  At  a  cost  rarelj  exceeding  $300  a  year,  for  all  chargeB, 
and  freqaently  much  less,  our  pupils  receive  the  advantages  of  a  very 
thorough  education  from  a  staff  of  nine  or  ten  ahle  teachers,  who 
have  proved  their  ability.  There  are  few  colleges  in  the  country  which 
offer  more  advantages  to  young  men,  there  are  none  which  offer  more 
to  young  women. 

Granting  that  but  few  women  wish  to  pursue  the  same  course  of 
liberal  study  as  that  generally  followed  by  men,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  some  do.  £ither  as  teachers,  or  in  some  other  capacity,  they 
think  they  shall  need  the  advantages  of  the  studies,  for  competency  in 
which  a  college  degree  at  our  little  colleges  is  given.  With  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  New  England  schools,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
none  of  them  have  graduated  young  women  who  have  gone  through  a 
course  as  thorough  as  that  at  Antioch.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  any 
college  out  of  New  England  has  done  so, — unless  it  be  the  University 
of  Michigan  in  a  few  recent  instances. 

The  public  has  noticed  with  surprise  that  only  two  or  three  young 
women  have  passed  the  Harvard  preliminary  examination  for  women, 
and  only  two  or  three  the  advanced  examination,  in  either  of  the 
three  years  since  it  was  open.  1  have  carefully  examined  the  ques- 
tions, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  any  of  the  ladies  who 
have  graduated  at  Antioch  in  the  last  eleven  years  would  have  passed 
the  advanced  examination  with  honors. 

With  such  advantages,  in  an  infant  college,  the  Trustees  ask  the 
Conference, — not  to  give  us  money,  which  we  do  not  need, — ^but  to 
send  us  scholars.  We  believe  if  it  is  generally  known,  in  our  own 
churches,  that  our  own  college  is  ready  to  give  a  first-rate  training  to 
our  own  boys  and  girls,  many  parents  will  be  saved  the  annoyances 
to  which  they  are  now  subjected,  when  they  send  their  children  to  the 
academies  and  seminaries,  either  of  the  Pope  of  Rome,  or  of  the  Sy- 
nods of  the  Seventh  Secession. 
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REPORT  OP  HUMBOLDT  COLLEGE. 

8T  PBOF.   JULIUS  8TETENS,   HUMBOLDT,   IOWA. 

To  ike  Friendi  of  Humboldt  CoUege: — ^By  joar  liberality  the  north- 
western quarter  of  this  great  State  of  Iowa  has  in  its  midst  a  Chris* 
tian  College,  ualittmelled  by  denominational  influences.  The  school 
has  recently  completed  its  fourth  year,  with  an  average  annual  atten- 
dance of  a  hundred  students,  whose  ages  average  eighteen  years.  Most 
of  them  have  been  in  the  preparatory  department.  However,  a  class 
of  ten  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  of  very  great  promise,  has  com- 
pleted the  Freshman  year  in  an  ordinary  classical  course. 

The  entire  indebtedness  of  the  College,  at  the  present  time,  amounts 
to  about  thirty-two  thousand  dollars.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  of 
this  sum  need  not  be  paid  for  three  years,  if  the  school  can  be  con- 
tinued and  seven  per  cent,  interest  paid  semi-annually.  The  remain- 
der of  the  indebtedness,  though  embarrassing  from  being  overdue,  can- 
not interfere  directly  with  the  continuance  of  the  school. 

The  professors  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest  in  the  school,  as  to 
teach  for  an  annual  salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  each.  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  past  year,  the  salaries  of  the  professors  have  been 
paid ;  for  the  past  year  they  have  not  received  more  than  half  of  their 
salaries. 

The  school  has  become  a  necessity  to  many  young  people  who  are 
wholly  unable  to  attend  any  other  institution  on  account  of  the  great 
distance  and  expense ;  yet  it  has  become  impossible  to  continue  the 
school  unless  provision  can  be  immediately  made  for  the  necessary 
current  expenses,  and  the  interest  on  the  amount  of  the  indebtedness. 
Six  thousand  dollars  annually  will  be  necessary  to  do  this,  of  which 
sum  one  thousand  dollars  can  be  obtained  here  from  those  who  have 
already  borne  heavy  burdens,  rather  than  that  the  work  should  cease. 
To  discontinue  the  school  at  this  crisis  will  be  interpreted  by  our  op- 
ponents as  a  defeat,  and  we  greatly  fear  would  work  a  failure  of  our 
•cherished  enterprise. 

In  our  extremity,  therefore,  we  make  this  statement  of  facts,  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  advice  and  counsel  from  all  real  friends  of  the 
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College,  ind  peconiarj  aid  from  those  who  are  in  circumstances  to 
give  it.  Bj  a  system  of  scholarships,  at  $15  for  the  English  coarse, 
and  $20  for  the  classical,  paid  each  year,  friends  are  able  bj  their 
contribntions  to  aid  indigent  stadents  to  attend  school,  tuition  free. 

To  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  school,  aid  is  asked  to  paj 
the  interest  on  $32,000,  due  semi-annually,  and  to  pay  the  deficien- 
cies in  the  current  expenses  of  last  year,  and  to  provide  for  the  year 
to  come. 

As  President  Tail's  business  claims  his  attention  for  the  present,  so 
that  he  cannot  enter  the  field  again  till  late  in  the  Fall,  or  in  the  first 
part  of  Winter,  Prof.  Julius  Stevens  has  volunteered  to  act  as  agent 
for  the  College,  without  compensation  except  travelling  expenses, 
daring  the  remainder  of  the  long  vacation,  which  continues  till  the 
27th  of  September,  at  which  time  it  is  hoped  the  school  may  resume 
its  work. 

We  are  so  entirely  without  means,  that  we  are  obliged  even  to 
trust  to  the  liberality  of  friends  whom  Prof.  Stevens  may  visit,  for 
his  entertainment  and  travelling  expenses.  Still  we  think  the  great 
interests  at  stake  demand  this  most  practical  effort  to  make  the  friends 
of  the  College  acquainted  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

As  our  agent  cannot  visit  in  person  but  a  few  of  our  many  friends, 
they  are  requested  to  make  this  matter  their  own,  and  to  send  such 
advice  and  aid  as  they  have  to  ^ve,  to  either  of  the  officers  of  the 
executive  board. 

S.  H.  Taft,  iVe*.,^ 

T  *     T     W     r      '     ^  Executive  CwmmiUte, 
J.  N.  PaoDTY, 


This  circular  is  addressed  to  the  friends  of  the  College,  and  not  to 
thu  Conference  in  its  organized  form,  for  this  enterprise  has  been  be* 
gun  and  thus  far  carried  on  by  individual  aid,  under  the  management 
of  Trustees  chosen  by  the  contributors  themselves.  This  Conference 
can,  however,  if  it  judges  the  interests  of  Christian  educatioo  in  the 
West  would  be  enhanced  by  it,  obtain  entire  and  legal  control  of  it* 
I  came  not  here  to  ask  you  for  money,  but  to  state  the  facts  of  the 
ease  to  you,  and  ask  your  advice,  as,  equally  with  us  at  home,  intex^ 
ested  an  this  enterprise. 
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In  regard  to  the  indebtedness,  allow  me  to  state  that  thb  debt  of 
$20,000,  which  need  not  be  paid  for  three  jears,  is  secured  bj  a 
mortgage  on  the  college  and  sixtj  acres  of  land  designed  for  a  college 
park.  You  will  see  bj  this  that  nothing  is  in  our  way  of  continuing 
the  school  for  three  years  but  lack  of  funds  for  current  expenses. 

Six  thousand  of  the  remaining  twelve  thousand  is  unsecured,  and  is 
due  as  back  salary  to  Professors  and  others  for  unpaid  annual  ex- 
penses. The  other  six  thousand  dollars  is  secured  by  mortgage  on 
lands  purchased  by  the  College  to  sell.  This  land  has  all  been  laid 
out  in  blocks  and  lots  as  a  part  of  the  town  of  Humboldt,  and  several 
blocks  and  lots  have  been  sold  to  friends  of  the  college  east  and  west, 
subject  to  this  mortgage.  I  bought  one  block  of  this  land,  with  a 
poor  house  on  it,  for  $1200,  and  received  a  warrantee  deed  for  it  from 
the  Trustees,  though  I  knew  of  the  mortgage,  because  I  trusted  in  the 
integrity  of  the  friends  of  the  College  to  clear  the  title.  During  four 
years  I  have  paid  out  of  my  small  salary  the  $1200  charged  for  it, 
and  expended  five  or  six  hundred  in  improvement.  From  this  house, 
thus  purchased,  Brother  Moors  assisted  me  last  year  to  bury  the 
mother  of  my  eight  children,  with  interesting  Christian  services. 
These  lands  will  soon  be  sold  for  the  six  thousand  dollars  for  which 
they  are  mortgaged,  unless  the  money  can  be  provided  in  some  other 
way.  But  I  leave  the  Trustees  to  manage  the  indebtedness,  and  to 
provide  to  secure  to  us  our  home,  and  only  ask  you  to  consider  the 
necessity  of  continuing  the  school,  and  to  provide  for  it,  if  you  think 
best.  A  hundred  young  people,  just  beginning  to  feel  the  inspiration 
of  a  liberal  education,  plead  with  you.  Tour  own  pecuniary  interests 
join  their  plea  and  assure,  you  that  you  cannot  afford  to  lose  what  you 
have  already  so  generously  given,  and  let  the  good  work  cease. 

Last  Fall  term  we  had  sixty-three  students,  and  shall  have  an  equal 
or  larger  number  this  term,  which  is  to  open  on  the  27th,  unless  the 
doubt  that  would  take  possession  of  us,  that  possibly  the  school  might 
not  open  for  want  of  funds,  has  so  far  spread  as  to  affect  the  attend- 
ance. Confidence  can  be  soon  restored,  however,  and  the  institution 
resume  its  work  with  new  efficiency. 

Ton  are  requested  and  urged  to  determine  beforehand  the  use  to  be 
made  of  your  contributions.  In  my  judgment,  it  would  be  nnwise  to 
provide  for  paying  any  part  of  any  one  debt,  unless  the  whole  debt  be 
provided  for.  But,  as  Christian  men  and  women,  you  may  feel  a 
moral  obligation  to  share  in  the  burdens  already  long  enough  borne  by 
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unpaid  janitors  and  professors,  who  have  been  obtiged  to  live  largely 
on  credit  for  the  past  year.  We  have  been  aided  in  bearing  oar  trial 
bj  knowing  that  joa  did  not  understand  the  case,  and  we  shall  be 
aided  in  the  future  if  we  may  know  that  at  least  we  have  your  sym- 
pathies and  your  prayers.  I  am  sure  you  will  not  send  me  home  to 
meet  the  students,  who  will  greet  me  anxiously  at  every  threshold,  with 
an  assurance  that  will  darken  all  their  prospects  that  Humboldt  Col- 
lege will  not  resume  its  work. 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  MINISTERIAL  SUPPLY. 


BT  BEY.   E.   G.    GUILD,   WALTHAM,   MASS. 

The  Bureau  of  Supply  was  organized  in  January  last,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  the  Ministerial  Union  to  act  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. This  committee  consisted  of  three  settled  ministers,  members 
of  the  Union,  and  the  purpose  of  the  organization  was  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  between  parishes  and  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, and  to  facilitate  communication  between  them.  The  movement 
had  its  origin  in  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  as  a  body,  that 
the  methods  then  in  use  were  not  satisfactory.  The  actual  course 
pursued  by  candidates  for  the  ministry,  with  some  exceptions,  was  to 
make  direct  application  to  parbh  committees  for  opportunity  to  preach, 
just  as  a  young  man  desiriog  a  position  in  business  would  go  from 
store  to  store  presenting  his  qualifications  to  the  members  of  the  firm 
with  which  he  desired  to  find  a  place.  To  this  course  there  seemed 
to  be  many  objections.  Indeed  it  had  been  adopted  by  those  who  re- 
sorted to  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  because  the  Committees 
of  Parishes  ceased  to  make  use  of  the  agency  of  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  for  many  years  faithfully  done  its  work.  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  profession  that  there 
is  something  so  precious  and  sacred  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
something  so  close  and  tender  in  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people, 
that  it  is  unfit  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  business 
transaction.  Ministers  have  preferred  to  trust  to  the  love  and  gener- 
osity of  the  parishes,  rather  than  seek  their  own  interests  on  commer- 
cial principles.  It  seemed  unfit  that  each  should  enter  the  field  for 
the  sake  of  personal  success,  and  do  his  best  to  push  his  own  interests, 
without  considering  the  general  bearing  of  such  a  course  upon  the 
interests  of  the  profession.  If  the  Committees  of  Parishes  were  will- 
ing to  make  carefiil  investigation  of  the  claims  of  candidates,  and  to 
pursue  86me  uniform  and  consistent  course  in  giving  them  a  hearing, 
there  might  be  less  objection  to  the  practice  of  personal  application. 
But  the  fitct  is  that  the  committees,  being  in  receipt  of  numerous  appli- 
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cations,  and  too  busy  about  their  own  personal  and  business  affairs  to 
make  much  inquiry,  give  a  hearing  for  one  or  two  Sundays  each  to  a 
great   number   of  candidates,  of  whom  they  know  but  little  before 
hearing  them,  and  with  whom  one  or  two  Sundays  preaching  gives 
them  but  very  insufficient  acquaintance.     By  this  course  a  great  deal 
of  time  b  wasted.     The  parishes  become  confused  and  bewildered  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  voices  that  address  them.     They  hear 
many  whom  a  little  previous  inquiry  would  have  shown  to  be  men 
whom  they  would  not  wish  to  settle,  and  finally  (it  may  be)  in  despera- 
tion select  a  man  who  is  conspicuously  unsuited  to  them.     And  mean- 
while none  of  those  whom  they  have  passed  over  have  had  a  recilly 
fair  hearing,  because  they  have  been  listened  to  but  for  a  single  Sun- 
day, or  if  more,  they  have  been  Sundays  separated  by  considerable 
intervals.     The  result  of  this  course  has  been  to  increase  the  shortness 
of  settlements  and  the  frequency  of  changes,  and  to  lower  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  profession.     On  the  other  hand,  where  commit- 
tees are  in  earnest  and  make  careful  selection  of  candidates,  and  give 
them  a  fair  and  generous  hearing,  repeated  instances  have  shown  that 
two  or  three  months  are  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  hearty  union  be- 
tween the  parish  and  a  new  pastor. 

The  members  of  the  Ministerial  Union,  a  body  fairly  representing 
the  ministers  of  the  denomination,  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  furnishing  some  definite,  recognized  channel  of  com- 
mimication  between  candidates  and  parishes,  and  preventing  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  unseemly  method  in  which  every  man  seeks  to  push 
himself,  in  which  parishes  settle  clergymen  without  knowing  them, 
and  the  most  superficial  qualities  are  the  most  sure  of  success.  The 
certain  consequence  of  the  present  method  is  a  lowering  of  self-re- 
spect and  professional  character,  and  unless  some  better  way  can  be 
found,  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  the  future  will  be  inferior  in  eleva- 
tion of  tone,  and  fitness  for  the  work,  to  those  of  the  past. 

Iq  addressing  themselves  to  the  work  entrusted  to  them,  the  members 
of  the  Bureau  found  a  double  difficulty  presented  to  them, — ^the  diffi- 
culty of  inducing  united  and  consistent  action  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  and  on  the  part  or  parish  committees. 

A  small  number  of  ministers  who  were  at  any  given  time  unset- 
tled, desiring  settlement,  might  be  able  to  adopt  some  fixed  policy,  as 
done  by  sixteen  gentlemen  in  the  Spring  of  1873,  with  great  ad- 
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THE  BUREAU  OF  MTNTISTERIAL  SUPPLY. 


BT  BEY.   E.   C.    GUILD,  WAJLTHAH,   MASS. 

The  Bureau  of  Supply  was  organized  in  January  last,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  Committee  of  the  Ministerial  Union  to  act  in  co-oper- 
ation with  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. This  committee  consisted  of  three  settled  miaisters,  members 
of  the  Union,  and  the  purpose  of  the  organization  was  to  promote  a 
better  understanding  between  parishes  and  candidates  for  the  minis- 
try, and  to  facilitate  communication  between  them.  The  movement 
had  its  origin  in  a  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  as  a  body,  that 
the  methods  then  in  use  were  not  satisfactory.  The  actual  course 
pursued  by  candidates  for  the  ministry,  with  some  exceptions,  was  to 
make  direct  application  to  parish  committees  for  opportunity  to  preach, 
just  as  a  young  man  desiring  a  position  in  business  would  go  from 
store  to  store  presenting  his  qualifications  to  the  members  of  the  firm 
with  which  he  desired  to  find  a  place.  To  this  course  there  seemed 
to  be  many  objections.  Indeed  it  had  been  adopted  by  those  who  re- 
sorted to  it  simply  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  because  the  Committees 
of  Parishes  ceased  to  make  use  of  the  agency  of  the  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, which  had  for  many  years  faithfully  done  its  work.  It  has 
hitherto  been  the  feeling  of  the  members  of  the  profession  that  there 
is  something  so  precious  and  sacred  in  the  work  of  the  ministry, 
something  so  close  and  tender  in  the  relations  of  pastor  and  people, 
that  it  is  unfit  it  should  be  placed  upon  the  footing  of  a  mere  business 
transaction.  Ministers  have  preferred  to  trust  to  the  love  and  gener- 
osity of  the  parishes,  rather  than  seek  their  own  interests  on  commer- 
cial principles.  It  seemed  unfit  that  each  should  enter  the  field  for 
the  sake  of  personal  success,  and  do  his  best  to  push  his  own  interests, 
without  considering  the  general  bearing  of  such  a  course  upcm  the 
interests  of  the  profession.  If  the  Committees  of  Parishes  were  will- 
ing to  make  careful  investigation  of  the  claims  of  candidates,  and  to 
pursue  s6me  uniform  and  consistent  course  in  giving  them  a  hearing, 
there  might  be  less  objection  to  the  practice  of  personal  application. 
But  the  fact  is  that  the  committees,  being  in  receipt  of  numerous  appli- 
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cations,  and  too  busy  about  their  own  personal  and  business  affairs  to 
make  much  inquiry,  give  a  heariug  for  one  or  two  Sundays  each  to  a 
great  number  of  candidates,  of  whom  thej  know  but  little  before 
hearing  them,  and  with  whom  one  or  two  Sundays  preaching  gives 
them  but  veij  insufficient  acquaintance.  By  this  course  a  great  deal 
of  time  is  wasted.  The  parishes  become  confused  and  bewildered  by 
the  number  and  variety  of  the  voices  that  address  them.  They  hear 
many  whom  a  little  previous  inquiry  would  have  shown  to  be  men 
whom  they  would  not  wish  to  settle,  and  finally  (it  may  be)  in  despera- 
tion select  a  man  who  is  conspicuously  unsuited  to  them.  And  mean- 
while none  of  those  whom  they  have  passed  over  have  had  a  really 
fair  hearing,  because  they  have  been  listened  to  but  for  a  single  Sun- 
day, or  if  more,  they  have  been  Sundays  separated  by  considerable 
intervals.  The  result  of  this  course  has  been  to  increase  the  shortness 
of  settlements  and  the  frequency  of  changes,  and  to  lower  the  tone 
and  character  of  the  profession.  On  the  other  hand,  where  commit- 
tees are  in  earnest  and  make  careful  selection  of  candidates,  and  give 
them  a  fair  and  generous  hearing,  repeated  instances  have  shown  that 
two  or  three  months  are  sufficient  to  bring  about  a  hearty  union  be- 
tween the  parish  and  a  new  pastor. 

The  members  of  the  Ministerial  Union,  a  body  fairly  representing 
the  ministers  of  the  denomination,  were  deeply  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  furnishing  some  definite,  recognized  channel  of  com- 
mmiication  between  candidates  and  parishes,  and  preventing  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  unseemly  method  in  which  every  man  seeks  to  push 
himself,  in  which  parishes  settle  clergymen  without  knowing  them, 
and  the  most  superficial  qualities  are  the  most  sure  of  success.  The 
certain  consequence  of  the  present  method  is  a  lowering  of  self-re- 
spect and  professional  character,  and  unless  some  better  way  can  be 
Iband,  the  Unitarian  ministers  of  the  future  wUl  be  inferior  in  eleva- 
tion of  tone,  and  fitness  for  the  work,  to  those  of  the  past. 

In  addressing  themselves  to  the  work  entrusted  to  them,  the  members 
of  the  Bureau  found  a  double  difficulty  presented  to  them, — ^the  diffi- 
culty of  inducing  united  and  consistent  action  on  the  part  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  and  on  the  part  or  parish  committees. 

A  small  number  of  ministers  who  were  at  any  given  time  unset- 
tled, desiring  settlement,  might  be  able  to  adopt  some  fixed  policy,  as 
was  done  by  sixteen  gentlemen  in  the  Spring  of  1873,  with  great  ad- 
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vantage.  But  in  the  nature  of  things  this  is  a  perpetually  shifting 
body,  and  methods  adopted  at  one  time  are  abandoned  a  few  months 
later,  because  there  are  none  of  those  who  have  tested  and  proved  the 
benefit  of  them  left  to  urge  them  upon  those  who  have  subsequently 
become  candidates.  This  difficulty  the  very  existence  of  the  Bureau 
serves  in  some  measure  to  remove  by  providing  a  committee  acquaint- 
ed with  the  experience  of  candidates,  from  year  to  year,  and  able  to 
give  information  to  those  who  enter  the  work  of  the  ministry. 

But  besides  the  small  class  of  actually  unsettled  candidates,  our 
pulpits  are  supplied  from  other  sources.  Settled  ministers,  who  are 
thinking  of  leaving  their  parishes, — ^professors  in  the  Colleges  and 
Divinity  Schools, — pastors  of  parishes  whose  churches  are  closed  dur- 
ing vacation, — preachers  of  other  denominations,  whose  liberal  pro- 
clivities make  them  ready  to  occupy  Unitarian  pulpits,— can  be  had 
at  any  time  for  the  supply  of  pulpits,  on  terms  and  conditions  which 
may  entirely  thwart  the  reasonable  claims  of  candidates.  It  is  the 
hope  of  the  Bureau,  by  bringing  from  time  to  time  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  profession,  and  the  public,  what  seem  to  them  just  views 
upon  the  subject,  to  bring  about  unity  of  action,  aud  establish  certain 
principles  as  matters  of  fixed  usage  dear  to  us  as  truth  and  integrity. 

If  it  can  be  understood  by  members  of  the  profession,  that  candi- 
dates are  entitled  to  precedence  in  the  pulpits  of  parishes  which  are 
seeking  pastors,  so  that  they  shall  refuse  to  do  anything  to  interfere 
with  the  bringing  about  of  speedy  settlements,  much  will  have  been 
accomplished. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  difficult  to  induce  parishes  to  adopt 
any  uniform  and  steady  method.  It  would  seem  an  obvious  truth, 
that  a  Christian  Church  without  a  pastor  should  go  to  work  in  ear- 
nest and  prayerfully  to  seek  one.  But  it  is  on  the  contrary  a  well 
known  fact  that  many  of  our  parish  committees,  in  supplying  their 
pulpits,  are  by  no  means  willing  to  give  the  preference  to  men  who 
would  be  ready  to  settle  with  them.  They  are  anxious  to  hear  the 
most  brilliant  and  distinguished  preachers  they  can,  and  are  zealous 
to  secure  them,  without  suf^iently  considering  the  effect  this  course 
may  have  in  delaying  the  settlement  of  i^  pastor.  Others,  wishing  to 
cut  down  a  little  the  expenses  of  the  church,  continue  for  years  filling 
their  pulpit  with  temporary  supplies,  because,  as  they  frankly  ac- 
knowledge, it  can  be  done  at  a  less  cost  than  the  support  of  a  settled 
pastor,  although  in  most  cases  it  must  be  at  the  expense  of  the  most 
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Tital  and  sacred  interests  of  the  parish  itself.  Ail  earnest,  vigorous 
and  thorough  action  on  the  part  of  our  parishes,  aiming  to  secure 
pastors  as  soon  as  ihej  can  well  do  so,  and  to  secure  those  from  whom 
the  greatest  permanence  of  settlement  may  be  expected,  seems  a 
result  especially  to  be  desired.  It  was  therefore  the  aim  of  the 
Bureau  to  lay  down  certain  principles  to  guide  the  action  of  both  can- 
didates and  committees,  and  invite  their  co-operation  in  bringing  about 
the  general  adoption  of  them. 
These  principles  were : — 

1.  That  a  careful  selection  of  the  one  or  two  candidates  most  likely 
to  prove  suitable  should  be  made  by  the  Parish  Committee  before 
hearing  any. 

2.  That  the  candidates  selected  should  have  a  fair  hearing,  and 
that  definite  action  should  be  sought  from  the  parish  regarding  them 
before  introducing  more  to  its  notice. 

8.  That  not  less  than  four  consecutive  Sundays  are  necessary  to 
constitute  a  fair  hearing. 

The  members  of  the  Bureau  felt  very  sure  that  if  the  parishes 
would  adopt  the  above  rules  and  adhere  to  them,  the  result  would  be 
that  all  candidates  who  were  really  fit  for  the  work  would  find  settle- 
ments, and  that  the  number  of  parishes  running  on  from  year  to  year 
without  pastors  would  be  greatly  diminished.  They  embodied  these 
views  in  a  circular,  which  was  sent  to  about  thirty  parishes,  then  or 
shortly  afler  without  pastors,  and  offered  their  services  as  counsellors 
to  afibrd  to  committees  any  information  they  might  desire  concerning 
candidates.  They  also  requested  the  committees  to  give  them  some 
statements  in  regard  to  the  supply  of  their  pulpits  during  the  months 
immediately  preceding.  To  this  circular  they  received  but  meagre 
response.  A  few  persons  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offer- 
ed for  consultation,  but  showed  little  inclination  to  carry  out  their 
suggestions.  The  feeling  of  the  majority  seemed  to  be  a  preference  of 
the  unmethodical  ways  recently  in  vogue  to  the  adoption  of  any  set- 
tled principles  of  action ;  but  it  was  difficult  to  get  any  clear  under- 
standing of  the  real  wishes  and  purposes  of  the  parishes. 

The  members  of  the  Bui^eau  are,  however,  still  in  earnest  in  their 
purpose  of  keeping  the  matter  before  the  parishes,  convinced  that  if 
they  can  once  be  induced  to  look  at  the  interests  of  the  denomination 
in  a  large  and  generous  spirit,  they  will  see  that  the  methods  proposed 
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must  conduce  directlj  to  their  own  welfare,  and  will  at  once  benefit 
them  through  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  miniBters,  who  will  ad- 
dress them  with  far  more  freedom  and  confidence  when  their  relations 
with  them  are  more  definite. 

It  is  exceedingly  desirable,  also,  that  the  members  of  the  profession 
at  large  should  recognize  and  abide  by  the  principles  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  maintain.  If  candidates  seeking  settlement  would  adhere  to 
the  principle  of  always  asking  for  engagements  of  three  or  four  con- 
secutive Sundays,  and  decline  to  preach  except  where  there  was  an 
acknowledged  likelihood  of  their  receiving  a  call,  refusing  to  put 
themselves  in  the  false  position  of  candidating  to  see  whether  they 
shall  be  candidates,  the  state  of  affairs  would  speedily  be  improved. 
And  if  our  settled  ministers  would  make  it  a  rule  never  to  preach  in 
the  pulpits  of  parishes  without  pastors  unless  willing  themselves  to  be 
considered  candidates,  they  would  greatly  aid  the  t;ause  of  the  profes- 
sion of  which  they  are  members. 

The  ministers  as  a  body  desire  to  keep  out  of  the  relation  which 
holds  them  to  the  parishes,  as  much  as  possible  of  the  commercial 
aspect.  Recognizing  profoundly  the  religious  nature  of  the  work  they 
have  undertaken,  they  feel  it  desirable  that  they  should  not  put  them- 
selves in  the  attitude  of  persons  making  special  demands  and  stating 
conditions  on  which  they  will  or  will  not  work.  They  feel  that  the 
nature  of  their  calling  requires  of  them  the  sacrifice  of  the  prospect 
of  accumulating  property  or  reaping  such  pecuniary  rewards  as  simi- 
lar labor  in  other  walks  of  life  would  command.  But  if  the  senti- 
mental or  moral  side  of  this  question  is  to  be  regarded  in  such  a  light 
as  to  prevent  ministers  from  demanding  justice,  tlien  it  would  seem 
that  the  sentimental  or  moral  side  ought  also  to  be  regarded  by  the 
parishes,  so  that  justice  should  be  done  them  without  their  demand- 
ing it.  And  we  strenuously  maintain  that  justice  is  not  done  when 
parishes  refuse  to  look  at  the  record  and  past  services  of  the  men  who 
fill  their  pulpits  from  Sunday  to  Sunday,  making  everything  depend 
upon  a  single  day's  services  which  any  one  of  a  hundred  temporary 
causes  may  render  unsatisfactory,  when,  as  often  happens,  a  man  is 
kept  for  years  preaching  by  single  Sundays,  because  no  parish  will 
give  him  the  opportunity  which  an  engagement  for  several  consecutive 
Sundays  would  afford  of  demonstrating  to  them  the  possession  of  solid 
qualities  and  powers  of  usefulness  which  a  single  Sunday's  service 
does  not  show. 
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It  was  in  view  of  the  reluctance  of  candidates  to  press  upon  the 
parishes  what  thej  regard  as  fair  methods,  that  this  Bureau  was  call- 
ed into  existence,  and  they  hope  during  the  coming  season  to  continue 
to  address  the  parishes  and  urge  upon  their  attention  the  principles 
above  set  forth.  The  existence  of  such  a  central  agency,  where  a  full 
list  of  candidates  may  be  obtained,  where  competent  persons  may 
meet  the  committees  to  give  them  such  information  as  they  may  de- 
sire, and  where  candidates  may  find  out  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  the  parishes,  would  seem  to  be  the  surest  way  of  promoting  mutu- 
al good  understanding  and  the  adoption  of  just  and  sound  methods. 
No  other  profession  is  without  its  protective  rules  and  usages.  No 
other  denomination  without  its  safeguards,  but  any  man  may  become 
a  Unitarian  minister  who  desires  to  do  so  without  any  inquiry  being 
made  into  his  character  or  qualifications.  Lawyers  and  physicians 
sustain  one  another  in  the  maintenance  of  such  practices  as  they  con- 
sider most  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  dignity  of  their  profession  as 
such,  and  by  a  healthy  public  opinion  within  the  profession,  and  a 
manly  and  consistent  attitude  towards  the  public,  win  honor  and  re- 
spect. But  we  allow  ourselves  to  be  driven  about  by  the  caprice  or 
thoughtlessness  of  the  parishes,  until  they  forget  that  there  is  any 
respect  due  to  us.  If  the  system  of  a  migratory  ministry  is  preferred 
by  the  parishes,  the  members  of  the  profession  must  see  to  it  that 
some  method  is  adopted  by  which  they  shall  not  be  compelled  in  six 
months  or  a  year  of  candidating  to  use  up  all  the  savings  which  the 
strictest  economy  has  enabled  them  to  accumulate  during  two  or  three 
years  of  settlement. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  Bureau  of  Supply  to  find  out  the  wishes  of  the 
parishes,  and  to  act  for  the  interests  of  both  parishes  and  candidates, 
and  care  was  taken  in  organizing  it,  that  disinterested  service  might  be 
secured.  Three  members  are  settled  ministers  appointed  annually  by 
the  Ministerial  Union,  who  can  have  no  personal  ends  to  serve,  and 
the  fourth  is  a  layman  long  familiar  with  the  work,  and  to  whom  the 
parishes  are  accustomed  to  resort  when  in  need  of  temporary  sup- 
plies. The  Bureau  does  not  undertake  to  furnish  supplies,  but  seeks 
to  become  a  channel  through  which  candidates  and  parishes  may 
communicate.  Our  first  purpose  will  be  to  press  upon  public  atten- 
tion the  principles  above  set  forth. 

And  we  respectfully  and  earnestly  urge  parishes  without  pastors  to 
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set  themselves  at  once  to  the  work  of  secnring  them.     Let  them 
choose  their  committees  carefully,  of  the  wisest  and  most  trusted 
members  of   the    parish.      Let    them    give  the  committees  large 
powers,  and  then  hold    them  to   a  strict  responsibilitv,    and    let 
them    lojallj  trust   and  sustain    the   committees   in    their    action. 
Let  the  committees  make  careful  inquiry  concerning  candidates  and 
give  the  preference  to  those  who  seem  most  fitted  for  their  special 
needs,  and  likely  to  accept  a  call  if  given.   Let  them  remember  that  a 
minister  has  duties  outside  the  ptdpit^  as  a  pastor,  in  the  Sunday 
School,  etc.,    and   report  the  qualifications  of  candidates  in  these  re- 
spects tp  the  parish,  emphasizing  them  as  they  deserve.     Let  them 
call  for  a  vote  if  they  deem  it  desirable,  after  only  one  or  two  candi- 
dates have  been  heard,  and  let  the  parish  be  wisely  content  with  this 
course ;  not  anxious  to  have  the  excitement  of  many  candidates,  nor 
feeling  that  its  rights  have  been  infringed  upon,  if  it  happen  that  the 
very  first  man  heard  is  recommended  by  the  committee  as  the  best 
man  to  be  called,  for  indeed  this  is  the  best  fate  that  can  befall  a  par- 
ish, and  would  be  more  likely  to  be  the  case  in  proportion  to  the 
faithfulness  with  which  a  committee  does  its  duty.     Let  the  parishes 
see  to  it  that  the  ministers  who  come  among  them  receive  a  hospitable 
welcome  and  a  fair  compensation,  remembering  that  the  fee,  though 
it  may  represent  on  the  one  side  only  a  single  morning  service,  repre- 
sents on  the  other  side  the  week's  support  of  a  family.     Let  the  can- 
didates, with  all  courtesy,  seek  uniformly  to  avoid  preaching  for 
single  detached  Sundays,  for  it  is  mere  waste  of  time.     Let  them  seek 
always  engagements  by  the  month.    Let  them  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances of  the  parishes,  and  decline  preaching  in  places  where  they 
can  see  beforehand  that  they  should  refuse  a  call  if  received.    By 
such  courses  of  mutual  generosity  and  self-denial,  we  should  be  drawn 
nearer  together,  should  understand  each  other  better,  and  act  more 
efficiently  together  for  the  upbuilding  of  the  Kingdom  of  Righteous- 
ness.    Let  us  follow  these  methods,  and  in  a  very  short  time  we 
should  find  the  aspect  of  our  parish  relations  materially  improved. 

£.  C.  Guild,  Chairman^ 
Geo.  a.  Thateb, 
C.  C.  Everett, 
Geo.  W.  Fox. 


THE  CHURCH  AS  A  CENTRE  OF  CHARITIES. 


BEY.    BUFUS   ELLIS,   D.  D. 

I  wish  that  I  might  follow  the  example  of  many  of  our  popular 
lecturers,  and  call  ia  the  aid  of  the  photographer.  I  would  ask  him 
to  flash  out  upon  the  walls  before  jour  eyes  pictures  of  Old  and  New 
Edinburgh,  two  cities  and  yet  one  city.  Many  of  you  will  recall 
them  in  their  vivid  contrasts,  the  Old,  so  vile  and  miserable  and  an- 
swering so  exactly  to  the  name  Auld  Reekie,  the  New  so  bright  and 
fair  and  sweet.  I  might  ask  for  other  like  pictures,  for  our  world  is 
full  of  such  contrasts  ;  but  these  are  abundant,  and  abundantly  charac- 
teristic, and  would  set  forth  before  you  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death, 
as  they  are  to  be  recognized  in  greater  or  less  degrees  in  all  our  great 
centres  of  civilization,  and  indeed  in  almost  every  considerable  village 
of  what  we  call  Chrbteudom,  And  as  you  should  look  on  this  picture 
and  on  that,  you  would  see  before  you  one  at  least  of  the  tasks  which 
belongs  to  the  Church  as  a  charitable  organizatioo  ;  how  to  make  the 
two  cities  really  one  city,  not  merely  bridging  over  the  great  gulf,  but 
invading  the  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  and  making  the  night 
to  be  as  day  through  the  coming  of  the  Lord  of  Life  and  Light  into 
His  own.  Having  had  such  contrasts  much  upon  my  mind  and  be- 
fore my  eyes,  and  having  found  the  miseries  and  the  perils  of  our 
broken-down  civilization  nearer  than  any  heathenism  beyond  the  seas 
and  much  harder  to  deal  with,  I  have  gladly  accepted  the  invitation 
to  say  a  few  words  to  this  body  upon  organized  Christian  charity ; 
and  as  the  subject  is  a  very  large  one,  you  will  allow  me  to  limit  my- 
self in  the  illustration  of  nly  thought  to  a  consideration  of  the  help 
which  the  Church  can  minister  to  the  sufferiug  poor  of  our  cities  and 
villages.  Even  with  this  limitation,  the  function  of  the  Christian 
society  will  be  seen  to  be  essentially  spiritual  and  moral,  were  it  only 
for  the  inherent  impossibility  that  any  should  be  permanently  better 
off  save  as  they  are  better,  or  that  the  things  which  we  confessedly 
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need  should  be  added  to  us  save  as  the  fruits  of  the  Spirit  and  the 
issues  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 

I  understand  by  the  Church  the  society  which  Jesus  gathered  and 
inspired,  and  which  lives  on  in  our  world  to-day  in  Christian  loyalty 
and  love.  It  is  essentially  a  charitable  society,  an  embodiment  of  the 
Divine  Love.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say  of  it  that  it  was  instituted 
for  other  purposes,  but,  in  the  change  of  circumstances  and  the  decline 
of  its  original  aims  and  interests,  may  be  turned  to  account  in  labors 
of  love,  as  one  might  convert  a  disused  and  forsaken  house  of  worship 
into  a  school-house  or  a  hospital.  Its  very  life  is  a  life  of  love,  and 
without  love  it  would  be  counted  dead.  Whatever  else  may  be  in 
dispute  about  the  Church,  this  is  not  in  dispute.  All  that  we  know 
about  Jesus  compels  us  to  admit  that  as  he  came  to  minister  to  others, 
so  he  calls  upon  and  inspires  others  to  minister,  and  that  the  spirit 
which  he  gave  to  his  disciples  was  beyond  all  else  a  spirit  of  service, 
mutual  love,  and  brotherly  help.  If  we  look  at  his  Being  in  its  source, 
we  are  carried  up  to  God,  who  is  Liove,  and  who  in  his  great  love 
sends  his  Son.  If  we  study  the  way  of  the  life  of  this  Son,  we  find 
him  suffering  that  others  may  rejoice,  dying  that  others  may  live.  If 
we  inquire  about  his  religion,  he  tells  us  that  the  second  commandment, 
to  love  our  neighbors  as  ourselves,  is  but  the  counterpart  of  the  first 
commandment,  to  love  God  with  the  whole  wealth  of  our  being.  Love 
is  to  be  the  sign  of  discipleship.  As  he  has  washed  their  feet,  so 
they  are  to  wash  one  another's  feet ;  and  as  to  the  new  life  in  God 
which  they  are  to  have  more  abundantly,  they  may  know  that  they 
have  been  born  into  it,  and  shall  grow  into  its  maturity  when  they 
know  that  they  are  beginning  truly  to  love. 

As  it  is  true,  and  not  always  in  a  low  degree,  that  when  we  ask 
men  to  live  for  others,  we  ask  according  to  their  better  nature  and 
moral  capacity,  what  is  at  least  latent  in  them,*  what  in  numberless 
instances,  and  every  day  and  almost  everywhere,  comes  conspicuously 
into  the  light  of  man's  life,  as  it  is  always  hopeful  and  practical  even 
.  in  what  we  call  our  selfish  world,  to  baii^  men  together  for  mutual 

• 

*If  for  example  we  may  sappose  that  after  ages  of  creative  progress  one  of  those  dim, 
fllnt-spUtting  creatures,  who  naaiit  the  shadows  on  the  borders  of  a  past  eternity,  took  pity 
on  a  wounded  comrade  left  on  an  itbandoned  field,  and  said,  "  I  will  oarrv  him  food  and 
water  though  I  die,  for  that  is  brave  and  right.*'  then  I  maintain  that  in  him  this  higher 
divine  communion  was  begun,  though  he  could  not  know  it  as  we  do  now.— JVew  Theoriea 
and  the  Old  Faith,    Rev.  J,  JUantou  Picton. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  orplians  seem  to  have  been  supported  in  Italy  during  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Tnjan  at  the  public  co4t;  but  it  was  no  work  of  love,  scarcely  a  recog- 
nised duty.    It  was  a  matter  of  public  policy. 
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help  and  for  the  service  of  those  who  are  not  of  their  owu  company  ; 
80  we  find  that  the  society  in  which  once  for  all  Immortal  Love  is 
embodied  is  strong  for  the  help  of  the  weak, — ^the  body  in  which  it 
pleases  God  to  work,  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  voice,  the  hands,  the 
feet,  by  which  the  Divine  Purpose  of  love  is  made  effectual  on  earth, 
and  oar  daily  prayer  for  the  coming  of  the  Divine  kingdom  answered. 
In  this  character  the  company  of  Christian  disciples  made  its  first 
entrance  into  our  world.  They  were  bound  together,  the  weak  with 
the  strong,  a  Christian  family,  into  which  converts  were  adopted  by 
significant  symbols.  Indeed,  humanly  speaking,  the  Church  just  es- 
caped communism.  It  would  have  been  only  that,  and  so  would  have 
come  to  an  end,  had  not  its  love  been  justice  as  truly  as  it  was  love, 
a  love  which  could  hold  men  to  duty  and  self-help,  and  could  say,  ^'If 
a  man  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat."  This  essential  life  of  the 
Church  is  at  once  recognized  and  misunderstood  when  Christianity  is 
complained  of  by  many  in  our  day  as  an  attempt  to  reverse  the  law 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  and  as  tending  to  cumber  the  ground 
with  incapables  that  were  better  leffc  to  perish.  It  is  true  that  the 
Church  does  propose  not  to  destroy  but  to  succor  the  weak,  and  al- 
though it  has  oflen  yielded  to  its  divine  instinct  in  a  blind  and  unreg- 
ulated fashion,  and  has  sometimes  done  more  harm  than  good,  it  does 
seek  to  build  up  the  weak  into  strength,  in  obedience  to  moral  ideas, 
and  out  of  an  inexhaustible  pity  and  sympathy.  It  is  not  content  to 
clear  the  ground  for  the  strongest  races,  and  yet  it  has  no  thought  to 
contravene  the  law,  '^Unto  him  that  hath  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundantly."  The  union  of  the  early  disciples  was  under- 
stood to  be  so  vital  and  complete  that  their  greatest  teacher  and  writer 
could  only  liken  it  to  the  oneness  of  a  human  body ;  nay,  he  wrote, 
pointing  to  the  sacred  sign  upon  the  table  of  communion,  ^*  We  are 
one  loaf."  They  were  so  engaged  to  secure  for  as  many  as  might  be, 
what  they  felt  to  be  altogether  vital,  that  they  counted  not  their  lives 
dear  in  comparison  with  their  ministering.  For  all  sufferers  they 
provided  tenderly  as  a  man  provides  for  his  own  household ;  they  did 
not  endeavor,  as  the  civil  commonwealth  must,  to  turn  away  from 
their  borders  those  who  might  become  chargeable ;  they  sought  out 
and  gathered  in  those  who  might  seem  to  need  their  kind  offices.  I 
am  not  saying  that  there  was  no  humanity  in  the  world  until  Jesus 
gathered  his  society ;  God  has  never  been  without  that  clearest  wit- 
ness to  his  presence ;  but  it  is  true  that  the  Church  of  the  disciples 
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was  found  to  be  a  hiding-place  of  human  love  and  tenderness  such  as 
men  had  never  before  known.  This  life  has  never  failed ;  it  has  de- 
clined at  times  into  a  disgraceful  feebleness,  and  men  have  been  pro- 
voked into  forming  other  associations  for  the  accomplishment  of 
works  of  love ;  it  has  often  manifested  itself  unwisely  and  even  mis- 
chievously ;  but  the  power  has  always  remained  and  has  been  largely 
exercised.  So  whatever  else  we  have  in  the  Church,  it  is  an  inherit- 
ance of  love,  a  love  which  once  awakened  never  dies,  a  love  which 
is  the  sacred  heart  of  Jesus,  and  which  is  as  irrepressible  and  as 
much  demands  expression  as  the  mind  which  was  in  him  tends  to 
unfold  itself  in  Christian  opinions,  and  hi^  filial  spirit  seeks  symbols 
for  the  utterance  of  a  reverence  and  trust  which  can  only  in  the  least 
part  be  told. 

The  poor  ye  have  always  with  you,  and  whenever  ye  will  ye  can 
do  them' good.  And,  as  was  said,  it  shall  be  enough  in  this  essay  to 
direct  your  attention  to  the  Church  as  an  organization,  for  doing  this 
special  good.  And  if  this  work  should  ever  be  so  thoroughly  done  as 
to  put  an  end  to  poverty,  I  think  that  the  Master  will  forgive  a  seem- 
ing falsifying  of  his  prophecy  in  the  disappearance  of  the  poor. 

1.  In  attempting  to  deal  in  a  practical  fashion  with  the  perplexing 
matter  of  poverty  and  pauperism,  we  presently  find  ourselves  in  a 
strait  between  the  love  which  would  not  have  our  fellow-creatures 
suffer,  and  the  love  equally  real  which  shrinks  from  condemning  them 
to  utter  idleness,  shijfllessness,  and  demoralization.  We  wish  ^'to  do 
them  good,"  and  albeit  he  is  a  benefactor  to  the  world  who  makes  two 
blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew  before,  so  adorning  and  enrich- 
ing the  earth,  we  can  give  only  the  opposite  title  to  the  man,  however 
well-intentioned  he  may  be,  through  whose  eleemosynary  vagaries  two 
paupers  grow  where  one  grew  before,  so  cumbering  and  beggaring 
the  earth.  To  prevent  this  lamentable  result,  there  must  be  a  blend- 
ing of  severity  with  goodness,  such  severity,  for  example,  as  is  em- 
bodied in  the  English  Poor  Law  and  the  workhouse  system.  It  has 
been  found  that  applicants  for  admission  to  the  workhouse  are  very 
few  in  comparison  with  those  who  are  willing  to  receive  out-door  re- 
lief. In  one  district  in  England,  of  six  hundred  anjl  seventy-four 
persons  to  whom  a  shelter  in  the  poor-house  was  offered,  only  twenty- 
seven  accepted  it.  But  severity  alone  will  not  serve  us ;  for  is  it 
reasonable  to  suppose,  as  has  been  well  asked,  that  the  six  hundred 
and  forty-seven  were  undeserving,  and  many  of  them  fraudulent, 
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men  and  women  who  will  labor  so  long  as  you  will  not  support  them 
in  idleness  and  no  longer?     Is  not  this  undue  severity,  especially 
where,  as  in  many  quarters,  the  labor  market  is  purposely  kept  over- 
stocked by  legislative  obstacles  to  emigration,  and  so  many  are  liable 
by  sickness  or  the  death  of  the  bread-winner  to  be  reduced  to  destitu- 
tion ?     Many  of  our  modern  industries  are  positively  destructive  of 
human  life.     The  Sheffield  grinder  lives  only  from  twenty-nine  to 
thirty-nine  years.     In  England  fifleen  hundred  colliers  have  lost  their 
lives  annually  during  the  last  years  by  mining  accidents,  and  what  is 
often  far  worse,  ten  thousaud  have  been  more  or  less  crippled.     In 
our  own  country,  the  excess  of  production  over  consumption  is  only 
about  three  per  cent.,  and  any  one  can  see  how  near  that  briugs 
pinching  poverty  to  a  multitude.     Moreover,  a  workhouse,  however 
well-ordered,  and  they  are  often  very  vile  places,  must  be  made  unat- 
tractive in  order  to  serve  its  end,  and  there  will  always  be  not  a  few 
whom  only  the  most  extreme  cruelty  would  consign  to  such  a  dreary 
abode,  with'  its  miserable  and  oflen  demoralized  inmates.     Now  pre- 
cisely here  the  Church  comes  in,  for  experience  is  teaching,  and  it  is 
one  of  the  most  practical  lessons  of  our  time,  that  only  the  most  thor- 
ough visitation  of  the  poor  by  those  whose  wisdom  is  love,  and  whose 
love  is  wisdom,  can  enable  givers  to  discriminate  in  their  charity,  and 
be  now  profuse  in  their  bounty,  and  now  deaf  to  the  most  persistent 
appeals  of  those  persons  who,  in  the  old  English  laws  upon  the  mat- 
ter, were  significantly  described  as  ^^  valiant  beggars."     Such  visitors 
Christian  churches  may  be  privileged  to  train  and  supply.     In  every 
large  city  a  host  of  such  visitors  is  needed ;  they  may  be  workers 
answering  to  St.  Christopher,  who  would  neither  pray  nor  fast,  having 
no  taste  for  such  exercises,  but  was  willing  to  fetch  and  carry.     The 
young  people  of  every  Christian  congregation  may  well  be  exercised 
in  such  gracious  offices,  as  in  the  only  absolutely  prescribed  ritual  of 
our  religion.     The  Jews  have  been  singularly  successful  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  have  proved,  in  their  way  of  providing  for  their  poor,  that 
a  thorough  and  systematic  visitation  is  the  most  effectual  reliance. 
Most  persons  wJio  have  attended  at  all  to  this  subject  have  heard  of 
the  admirable  results,  in  the  elevation  of  men  and  women  above  the 
need  of  charity,  which  have  been  reached  in  the  German  town  of 
Elberfeld.     Similar  successes  have  been  compassed  in  London  and  in 
the  Aston  Union,  which  comprises  part  of  the  population  of  Birming- 
ham, and  the  experiments  which  have  been  carried  out  in  these  places 
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jufltifj  the  conclusion  that  what  we  must  avoid  is  not  out-door  relief, 
but  lax,  perfunctory,  and  ill-informed  administration  of  this  relief. 
We  must  know  and  love  the  people  we  are  aiding,  and  this  can  be  the 
case  only  when  visitors  are  greatly  multiplied,  and  the  task  assigned 
to  each  not  so  large  as  to  make  it  out  of  the  question  for  even  busy 
men  and  women  to  undertake  it  with  good  hope  of  thorough  perform- 
ance. We  want  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  the  classes  of  soci- 
ety together.  Too  much  of  our  charity  is  at  arm's  length  and  by 
proxy.  Jesus  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  poor,  and  we  would 
say  with  some  of  old,  '^Sir,  we  would  see  Jesus  I"  There  is  one  ad- 
vantage in  the  Roman  Catholic  toleration,  to  say  the  least,  of  mendi- 
cancy, that  the  miserable  are  allowed  to  come  into  the  presence  of  the 
prosperous.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  subscribe  money,  and  send  visitors  ; 
we  must  go  ourselves  if  we  would  do  and  experience  the  most  good. 
The  over-large  districts,  and  the  necessity  of  hasty  examinations, 
seriously  and  sometimes  fatally  qualify  the  benefits  of  our  various 
provident  associations.  The  mind  and  heart  of  the  Christian  congre- 
gation should  be  steadily  turned  this  way,  until  it  has  become  habitual 
with  the  church-goers  to  have  the  poor  and  suffering  much  in  their 
thoughts,  so  that  as  some  turn  aside  on  their  way  to  the  counting-room 
for  a  prayer  before  the  altar,  there  may  be  those  who  pause  as  they 
hasten  to  the  market-place  for  that  service  which  also  is  divine,  and 
inquire  into  the  cases  of  one  and  another  who  are  supposed  to  need 
help. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  that  city  or  town  should  be  divided  for  this 
form  of  service  into  church  districts.  This  is  practically  impossible, 
so  long  as  we  are  only  nominally  of  one  religion,  and  are  loft  to  talk 
not  about  God's  poor,  but  about  Catholic  poor  and  Protestant  poor  and 
Baptist  and  Unitarian  and  Episcopalian  poor.  Each  church  can  sup- 
ply visitors  from  its  company  of  disciples,  who  for  a  time  at  least  may 
re-enforce  the  existing  organizations,  until  each  poor  family,  struggling 
it  may  be  with  sickness,  shall  have  at  least  one  prosperous  friend.  As 
the  earliest  evangelists  returned  and  made  report  of  their  missions  to 
the  Master,  so  these  missioners  should  come  before  the  congregation 
with  the  story  of  their  work  and  labor  of  love.  As  those  who  are 
brought  into  contact  with  suffering  should  never  go  empty-handed,  with 
only  a  ^^be  ye  warmed  and  fed,"  but  should  be  abundantly  supplied 
with  the  means  of  relieving  suffering,  and  as  many  will  wish  to  go  who 
have  neither  silver  nor  gold  of  their  own,  nor  yet  enough  from  the 
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treasarj  of  the  secular  societj  whose  agents  the^  are,  it  would  be  nee- 
essarj  to  meet  this  need  from  a  visitor's  parish  purse.  It  would  soon, 
however,  appear  that  the  supplies  which  are  now  worse  than  wasted 
upon  the  idle  and  vicious  will  abundantly  satisfy  the  needs  of  the  truly 
deserving.  It  is  oflen  said  and  most  truly  that  not  every  one,  not  many 
perhaps,  can  discharge  this  office  of  the  visitor  to  any  good  purpose  ; 
but  there  are  always  a  few  in  every  considerable  congregation  who  will 
greatly  bless  themselves  and  others  by  so  ministering,  and  will  find  that 
their  Christianity  has  gained  a  body  and  form  which  before  were  lack- 
ing. There  can  be  no  reason  why  workers  from  the  most  various 
Christian  congregations  should  not  find  themselves  side  by  side  in  the 
service  of  one  and  another  public  charity,  at  one  in  this  work  of  love, 
as  indeed  is  much  the  case  now,  only  whilst  the  harvest  is  plenteous 
the  laborers  are  few. 

2.  What  has  been  proposed  thus  far  is  applicable  chiefly  to  the  great 
outlying  mass  of  wretched  poor  who  for  the  time  at  least  can  hardly 
be  ga,thered  into  unions  of  any  kind,  but  must  be  sought  out  and  aided 
in  such  homes  as  they  may  have, — ^people,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case  to 
a  great  extent  in  this  new  country,  of  a  foreign}  nationality  and  a  faith 
very  unlike  our  own.  Our  methods  with  them  must  be  largely  eco- 
nomic, and  only  in  the  broadest  way  moral,  and  they  can  scarcely  be 
religious  at  all.  It  is  simply  a  re-enforcement  of  the  provident  asso- 
ciation, the  relief  society,  the  board  of  overseers,  by  Christian  men 
and  women  who  are  detailed  from  the  various  churches  to  labor  not  in 
the  interests  of  any  sect,  but  purely  in  the  cause  of  our  common  hu- 
manity. But  thb  id  only  the  least  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Church 
to  the  poor.  This  mission  includes  far  more  than  a  ministering  to  the 
weak  as  to  those  who  are  not  of  our  household,  and  have  only  a  stran- 
ger's claim  upon  us ;  it  is  filled  out  only  as  the  weak  are  gathered 
within  the  household,  and  find  there  all  needful  counsel  and  help.  Chris- 
tianity is  undeveloped  and  incomplete  and  knows  not  what  manner  of 
spirit  it  is  of  and  has  not  yet  entered  upon  its  full  inheritance,  so  long 
as  it  has  no  skill  and  no  heart  to  attract  into  its  fellowships  the  poor 
as  well  as  the  rich.  No  matter  what  may  be  its  priesthood,  its  ritual, 
its  dogmatic  symbol,  the  society  that  has  no  place  for  the  weak  within 
its  domain  is  no  true  society  of  Jesus,  and  has  only  a  name  to  live, 
and  for  its  lack  of  true  life  the  world  lacks  one  of  its  most  efficient 
charitable  agencies.  I  will  not  insist,  though  it  is  a  shame  that  I  can- 
not, that  the  same  walls  shall  include  all  classes  from  the  very  richest 
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to  the  very  poorest,  and  that  any  luxuriousness  of  church  furnishings 
which  hinders  such  comprehensiveness  should  be  absolutely  discoun- 
tenanced. I  will  say,  however,  that  the  day  ought  not  to  be  far  off 
when  no  church  upholstery  will  even  seem  to  exclude  the  very  poorest 
from  the  house  of  God ;  when  the  hard  floor  with  perhaps  its  strip  of 
matting  and  the  plain  oaken  seat  shall  invite  the  multitude,  and  assure 
them  that  the  beautiful  walls  *and  windows  and  the  rich  music  are  for 
them ;  when  plain  dressing  shall  be  the  rule  for  the  worshipper,  and 
fine  clothing  .in  the  house  of  prayer  a  vulgarity.  Perhaps  we  must 
submit  for  the  time  to  the  drea.dful  anomaly  of  chapels  for  the  poor 
sustained  by  churches  for  the  rich,  though  never  for  an  hour  without  a 
protest  against  them ;  but  we  must  somehow  include  all,  to  the  very 
humblest  and  weakest,  within  the  church  domain. '  In  one  way  or 
another  we  must  provide  for  them,  and  so  deepen  our  inherited  life  of 
love  that  our  proffered  help  will  not  be  flung  at  men  by  the  givers,  or 
proudly  or  jealously  declined  by  those  to  whom  it  is  offered,  or  tend 
in  any  way  to  break  down  a  true  manhood  and  womanhood.  Every 
church  should  care  for  its  own,  and,  what  is  quite  as  important  and 
far  more  difiicult,  every  church  should  have  its  own  to  care /or ^  so  long 
as  the  world  is  divided  between  the  strong  and  the  weak.  We  want, 
instead  of  the  enforced  parish  poor-rate,  the  free  gifl  of  a  wise  Chris- 
tian sympathy.  In  all  our  old  congregations  there  was  provision, 
through  inherited  funds,  or  by  the  monthly  communion-offerings,  for 
those  who  having  seen  better  days  had  fallen  into  decay  and  straitened 
circumstances ;  the  relation  between  those  who  gave  and  those  who 
received  this  help  was  often  very  tender  and  confidential,  as  became 
the  family  of  Jesus ;  we  want  to  extend  this  ministering  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  any  good  days,  and  for  whom  life  has  been  a  long  and 
painful  struggle.  I  anticipate  the  objection  that  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  impossible  save  in  very  simple  states  of  society,  or  where  the 
inequalities  of  earthly  fortune  are  not  pccasions  for  jealousies  and 
alienation^  ;  but  the  reply  seems  to  be  obvious  enough,  that  this  is  a 
resistance  to  be  overcome, — the  resistance  which  the  actual  must  ever 
make  to  the  ideal.  Who  can  read  without  a  blush  of  shame  what 
Macaulay  writes  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  it  is  the  custom  for  the  gen- 
tlefolk in  the  English  Church  to  take  the  communion  apart  from  the 
poor  people?  Surely  that  service  of  love  should  gentle  every  condi- 
tion. Of  course  Christianity  can  be  established  in  our  world  only  by 
a  struggle  with  opposing  conditions,  but  shall  we'  therefore  renoance 
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its  high  aims,  and  make  vain  all  that  we  are  continually  saying  about 
Christian  progress  ?  If  it  be  the  mission  of  Jesus  to  reconcile  man  to 
man  as  well  as  man  to  God,  to  make  us  at  one  with  each  other  as  well 
%9  with  him,  we  are  laboring  in  the  direct  line  of  his  divine  activity 
v^hen  we  are  striving  to  gather  a  company  whose  Christianity  shall  be 
to  them  a  common  life  of  love,  through  him  who  passed  from  the  ta- 
bles of  the  rich  to  the  humble  fare  of  the  poor,  and  has  given  us  in  the 
Lasi  Supper  an  abiding  symbol  of  brotherhood.  It  is  precisely  the 
Christianity  which  seems  impossible  that  we  want,  and  that  the  world 
wants  and  will  welcome.  In  the  things  which  are  impossible  for  man 
the  divine  origin  of  our  religion  is  illustrated.  Admit  that  what  we 
call  Chriijtian  ideals  must  always  be  only  ideals,  and  what  is  to  be  your 
answer  to  those  who  call  Jesus  a  mere  enthusiast?  Reduce  Christi- 
anity to  a  safe  decency,  let  it  propose  to  gather  men  and  women  to- 
gether, to  go  over  and  over  and  over  again  the  theory  of  goodness, 
and  to  cry  Lord,  Lord,  in  endless  repetitions,  open  your  houses  of  wor- 
ship once  a  week  for  what  is  called  divjne  service,  and  forget  that  man 
not  God  needs  your  services,  and  that  one  great  purpose  of  the  Church 
is  to  work  with  God  in  human  love  and  fellowships  for  the  renewal  of 
the  world,  and  although  the  Church  shall  live  on,  your  special  portion 
of  the  Church  shall  ouly  fulfil  what  the  Master  said  about  the  branch 
which  should  bear  no  fruit.  I^et  nie  not  be  one-sided.  It  is  something, 
indeed,  by  our  houses  of  prayer,  our  ritual,  oiir  interpreting  of  sacred 
oracles,  to  witnass  for  and  cherish  that  new  and  wondrous  conscious- 
ness of  God  which  is  Christ  within  us ;  but,  brethren,  if  God  in  Christ 
so  loves  us,  and  we  know  it  and  feel  it,  we  shall  surely  love  one  anoth- 
er, and  what  we  have  to  say  in  the  way  of  religious  discourse  will  be 
not  merely  theological  orations,  but  largely  comments  upon  our  church 
work,  and  the  Christian  congregation  will  be  found  to  be  the  most 
helpful  of  all  charitable  organizations,  tending  steadily  to  supplant 
them,  instead  of  being,  as  now,  supplanted  by  them.  The  Christian 
society  is  surely  more  than  an  annual  gathering  of  a  handful  of  pew- 
proprietors  or  a  remnant  remaining  afler  the  benediction  to  pass  a 
formal  vote,  the  pastor  being  chief  speaker  and  chief  voter,  or  a  group 
of  communicants  most  of  whom  are  growing  old  and  many  of  whom 
are  mutually  strangers,  though  professing  mutual  love ;  it  is  the  fel- 
lowship of  those,  who,  explain  it  as  they  will,  are  together  mastered 
by  JesnSy  and  they  have  common  aims,  and  they  must  strive  to  be 
strong  together.    What  a  parody  upon  a  Christian  chorch,  when, 
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we  will  saj,  the  penniless  widow  with  her  children — ^baptized,  nar- 
tured,  joined  to  her  husband  in  the  congregation, — is  passed  over 
to  overseers  of  the  poor  for  such  relief  as  they  can  supply  until  the 
fatherless  come  of  age,  or  when  by  some  insufficient  dole  they  are 
just  saved  from  starvation,  upon  the  poor  pretence  of  stimulating  them 
to  help  themselves,  as  if  good  and  sufficient  food  were  not  the  best 
stimulus  I  We  are  not  seeking  to  win  honor  for  the  church  by  en- 
gaging its  members  in  works  which  did  not  enter  into  the  original 
design  of  our  religion ;  but  we  do  wish  Christians  to  stir  up  the  gift 
that  is  in  them,  and  be  true  to  their  ancient  faith,  and  amidst  all  di- 
versities of  judgment  and  antagonisms  of  doctrine,  to  ^^  remember 
the  poor."  It  will  be  real  growth  for  a  Christian  society  to  be  reach- 
ing out  in  this  direction.  The  best  defence  which  Christianity  can 
make  of  itself,  as  antiquated,  as  a  mere  luxury,  as  obsolete  or  obso- 
lescent, is  to  be  a  mediating  power,  and  especially  by  meeting  the  just 
and  reasonable  expectation  of  the  poor  to  show  how  much  better  is  a 
commonwealth  than  a  communism.  Is  it  not  comforting  to  know 
that  the  church  has  work  yet  to  do  in  our  world  besides  the  elabora- 
tion of  theologies,  and  the  restoration  of  mediseval  churches  and  rit- 
uals— that  men  and  women  who  are  a  little  weary  of  all  that,  find 
that  Jesus  gathers  and  binds  them  together  to  become  the  answer 
of  God  to  the  prayer  of  man  for  a  heavenly  kingdom  on  earth  ?  Who 
will  long  dare  to  say  that  where  two  or  three  are  met  together  in  the 
love  of  Jesus,  to  do  good,  it  is  no  Christian  church  ? 

Again,  I  anticipate  the  objection  the  force  of  which  Jesus  recog- 
nized when  he  said,  '^  Ye  seek  me  not  because  ye  saw  the  miracles, 
but  because  ye  did  eat  of  the  loaves  and  were  filled.  There  is  some- 
thing exceedingly  painful  in  the  thought  that  any  should  be  tempted  or 
virtually  compelled  to  connect  themselves  with  a  religious  company  in 
order  to  share  in  its  charities.  I  remember  how  a  week-day  service 
in  Winchester  Cathedral  was  spoiled  for  me  by  the  presence  in  the 
scanty  company  of  a  few  stolid-looking  panpers,  church  beneficiaries 
I  fancied,  and  in  attendance  as  a  part  of  their  daily  routine  and  ne- 
cessity. There  is  indeed  great  peril  in  church  charity,  as  in  other 
charity,  but,  as  I  maintain,  infinitely  less  in  church  charity  than  in 
any  other  charity*  T^e  Church  thoroughly  inspired  and  wisely  con- 
ducted would  be  no  pleasant  refuge  for  the  lazy  pauper.  As  God  in 
Christ  can  be  just  whilst  he  justifies,  as  his  love  is  a  consuming  fire 
and  encourages  no  laxities,  so  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  Christians  will 
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not  rest  antil  it  has  brought  streDgth  oat  of  weakness.  The  offeuding 
member  must  not  be  spared  the  surgeon's  knife  because  it  is  of  the 
body.  There  is  a  place  for  discipline  in  the  Christian  society.  If 
there  be  any  of  the  brethren  and  sisters  who  have  a  whim  of  not 
working,  they  must  be  put  under  a  necessity  of  not  eating,  and  lefl  to 
the  teaching  of  sharp  hunger  pangs.  The  Church  is  not  to  mean 
**■  daily  service  and  unlimited  rations,"  Just  as  old  Rome  meant 
*^  Bread  and  Games."  It  is  only  that  the  law  of  strqggle,  which  in 
this  hard  world  is  so  oAen  only  a  law  of  dea^h,  shall  be  to  all  who 
enjoy  the  fellowship  of  the  Christian  Church  a  law  of  Ufe, 

Moreover,  and  this  is  vital,  it  will  surely  be  foi^nd  in  this  case,  as 
in  every  other  case,  that  the  Church's  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth 
the  world's  pound  of  cure.  The  religious  and  moral  influences  which 
are  bound  up  with  a  living  Christian  fellowship  are  the  best  defences 
against  pauperism.  What  Jesus  said  is  literally  true,  that  to  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  all  needful  things  are  added. 
We  may  add,  ^^in  the  long  run ;"  a  pretty  long  one  sometimes,  but 
still  the  end  is  sure.  Poverty  may  come  upon  us  at  any  time  ;  but 
pauperism  should  be  out  of  the  question  in  a  Christian  community 
trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  self-control  and  self-respect,  and  un- 
der the  guidance  of  those  who  are  willing  that  labor  should  have  its 
fair  proportion  of  the  year's  increase,  and  are  not  proposing  to  give  to 
the  workman  in  charity  what  was  his  due  in  wages.  In  more  than 
one  factory  village  it  has  been  found  possible  to  throw  out  pauper- 
ism from  the  community,  as  disease  is  expelled  from  the  body,  by 
wise  treatment  and  generous  diet  and  a  judicious  education.  Min- 
isters at  large,  workmen  who  need  not  be  ashan^ed,  are  continually 
graduating  from  their  societies  families  that  came  to  them  in  much 
need,  jost  on  the  brink  of  a  pauperism  from  which  only  the  wisdom 
and  love  of  the  Christian  household  could  have  saved  them.  They  go 
out  to  be  producers  as  well  as  consumers,  and  far  niore  truly  so  than 
many  whose  pauperism  would  be  manifest  enough,  had  they  not  en- 
tered upon  the  labors  and  shared  the  wealth  of  a  toilsome  and  frugal 
ancestry.  Man  is  essentially  a  spiritual  and  moral  being,  and  only 
when  he  is  true  to  this  interior  life  does  he  prosper  in  his  way.  A 
mission-house  in  a  poor's  quarter  would  be  far  more  effectual  to  lift 
men  and  women  out  of  pauperism  than  a  workhouse.  It  is  hard,  nay, 
impossible,  to  keep  men  in  good  condition  as  mere  animals.  A  horse 
has  a  valae ;  and  most  of  us  will  take  one  for  a  gift ;  but  who  wants 
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a  man,  if  he  must  reduce  him  to  slavery  before  he  will  earn  so  much 
as  his  salt?  Wake  up  a  soul  in  him,  and  he  begins  to  have  a  value, 
and  will  at  least  be  able  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  own. 

3.  And  it  is  to  be  said  farther  that  this  effort  to  prevent  pauperism 
is  sure  to  be  attended  with  encouraging  success  if  we  begin  at  the 
beginning.     The  way  to  the  families  that  are  or  may  be  in  need  of  a 
wise  and  tender  succor  lies  open  and  plain  through  the  hearts  of  the 
children,  and  these  children  may  be  taught,  in  well-ordered  Sunday 
schools  and  by  teachers  who  will  approve  themselves  their  friends, 
how  good  a  thing  it  is  to  live  pure  and  laborious  lives,  owing  no  man 
anything  save  to  love  one  another.     The  week-day  schools  are  often 
sad  failures  in  this  respect;  developing  consumers  who  are  not  pro-, 
ducers,  they  prove  to  be  nurseries  of  incapables,  young  men  and  wo- 
men who  cannot  dig,  but  unlike  the  man  in  the  parable,  are  not 
ashamed  to  beg,  at  least  for  situations  which  promise  the  largest 
wages  for  the  least  work.    May  I  bo  allowed  to  say  that  some  very 
successful  efforts  in  this  special  direction  have  fallen  within  my  own 
parochial  experience  during  the  last  score  of  years.     Our  small  parish 
Sunday  school  has  been  steadily  but  gradually  re-enforced,  until,  from 
fifty  or  a  hundred,  it  has  grown  to  number  from  four  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  children^  and  the  house  is  at  length  full.     These 
children  belong  to  families  that  for  the  most  part  have  only  the  slight- 
est connection  with  any  Church,  and  in  the  pressure  of  a  life  of  hard 
labor  are  not  likely  to  be  very  regular  in  their  attendance  upon  public 
worship ;  but  for  them,  if  they  choose  to  come,  and  for  their  sons  and 
daughters,  many  of  whom  do  come,  some  of  the  most  eligible  seats 
in  our  house  of  worship  are  provided,  and  they  know  that  they  are 
more  than  welcome.     All   these   households  are   within   our  reach 
through  the  teachers  in  the  Sunday  school  and  our  parish  visitor,  and 
in  cases  of  sickness,  sorrow,  or  death,  the  pastor  holds  himself  in 
readiness  to  minister.     In  a  multitude  of  cases  we  have  no  need  of 
money,  and  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  common  cavil,  ^'They 
come  for  what  they  get ;"  but  of  course  we  do  account  it  a  privilege 
to  help  those  who  require  help,  and  to  help  them  generously  as  one 
who  provides  for  his  own  household.     Thanks  to  not  a  few  unwearied 
workers,  many  young  persons  have  been  trained  up  to  self-support,  and 
even  in  these  very  trying  times  are  receiving  the  wages  of  a  skilled 
and  rewarding  industry.     Need  I  say  that  the  life  of  my  church  flows 
mainly  in  this  direction?     I  find  in  this  mission  our  ^^rai»on  cf  itre,'* 
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I  believe  that  we  owe  our  continued  existence  through  the  crisis  of  the 
remoTal  to  a  new  house  of  worship,  with  inevitable  indebtedness,  and 
our  prosperous  reconstruction  and  freedom  from  dobt,  to  our  abundant 
activity  in  this  and  kindred  undertakings.  Our  church  is  somethiog 
more  than  a  religious  club,  with  a  luxurious  club-house,  protected 
against  intrusion  by  a  heavy  assessment.  It  is  a  religious  home  for 
as  many  as  the  larger  house  and  the  chapel  will  contain,  and  if  any 
need  counsel  and  outward  help,  there  are  happily  those  in  the  congre- 
gration  who  know  how  to  administer  it  wisely  and  in  love.  It  has 
been  found  that  many  to  whom  the  ordinary  parochial  Sunday  school 
18  uninviting  are  much  engaged  in  mission  work  of  this  kind,  and 
are  so  much  occupied  with  a  concrete  Christianity,  that  they  are  little 
attracted  by  discussions  of  ^'theological  preambles"  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  They  are  willing  to  take  Christianity  for  granted,  and  to  work 
with  it  until  they  can  find  a  more  promising  instrument.  I  trust  that 
this  personality  may  be  pardoned,  and  that  you  may  find  in  our  expe- 
rience a  hint  of  a  way  by  which  Christianity  may  be  made  a  mediating 
power,  and  the  reproach  of  class  churches  be  taken  from  us.  If  we 
cannot  love  one  another  as  much  as  this,  what  do  we  more  than  oth- 
ers? It  is  a  deeply  interesting  inquiry  how  far  the  needful  reconcili- 
ation of  the  different  classes  of  society  through  the  Church  can  be 
promoted  by  a  change  in  our  customary  arrangements  for  the  support 
of  worship,  by  free-sittings  and  the  like  ;  but  afler  all,  the  great  ne- 
cessity is  the  willing  mind.  We  often  spend  a  deal  of  labor  upon  the 
pump,  and  discover  at  last  that  the  trouble  is  with  the  well.  How 
soon  Methodism  organized  itself!  Love  is  creative.  Love,  writes 
Paal,  buildeth  up,  knowledge  only  pufieth  up.  Love  filled  those  old 
Gentile  cities  with  Christian  communities  that  for  a  time  at  least  ful- 
filled the  prophecy  of  a  human  brotherhood.  The  field  is  still  the 
world, — this  modem  world,  this  hard  world,  with  its  factory  popula- 
tions, its  men  and  women  working  underground,  its  cities  still  gather- 
ing their  masses  for  the  terrible  battle  out  of  which  the  strongest  if 
not  the  fittest  shall  come  alive  ;  it  is  a  hard  field,  often  very  discour- 
aging even  to  the  laborer,  utterly  so  to  to  the  mere  sentimentalist  and 
looker-on  ;  but  we  are  always  reminded  that  it  is  the  calling  of  the 
Christian  to  endure  hardness?  What  hardness?  I  do  not  say  that 
cooQplete  success  is  near ;  but  I  do  say  that  until  the  strength  of  the 
Church  is  turned  this  way,  we  cannot  tell  how  near  it  is. 
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In  the  charitj  which  begins  at  home  I  have  tried  to  reach  some 
definite  conception  of  what  might  be  done  for  the  poor  of  mj  own  citj 
by  our  many  congregations  of  Christians.  In  order  that  I  might  the 
better  forecast  what  is  to  be,  I  have  gathered  such  information  as  I 
could  obtain  with  reference  to  things  as  they  are,  and  I  have  to  ac- 
knowledge very  valuable  help  in  my  inquiry  from  the  Overseers  of 
the  Poor,  and  especially  from  their  admirable  report  for  the  present 
year.  I  should  add  that  my  account  passes  by  altogether  what  is  done 
in  almshoues  and  public  hospitals,  and  is  confined  mainly  to  what  is 
known  as  out-door  relief. 

I  find  that  in  the  city  of  Boston,  since  the  greaX  fire,  and  during 
these  last  years  of  depression,  the  amount  of  this  out-door  relief  has 
been  largely  increased ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  families  assisted  claim  help,  and  some  of  them  very  im- 
portunately, under  the  new  settlement  law,  which  makes  an  inhabit^ 
ancy  for  five  years  the  condition  upon  which  this  help  is  to  be  given. 
The  root  of  most  of  this  pauperism  is  exotic  and  transplanted,  though 
I  fear  we  must  confess  that  it  thrives  very  luxuriantly  on  our  own 
soil.  The  ca&e  of  every  beneficiary  is  carefully  described  in  a  regis- 
tration paper,  and  14,161  of  these  papers  are  on  file  and  recorded, 
2,211  having  been  prepared  during  the  current  year.  These  docu- 
ments contain  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  information, 
and  I  am  glad  to  be  able*  to  add  that  this  system  is  in  use  in  some  of 
our  charitaMe  societies,  and  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  all  of  them. 
During  the  year,  6,638  families  have  been  aided,  representing  19,914 
persons ;  of  these  families  2,000  are  new  cases ;  upon  their  relief  the 
sum  of  $97,021.42  has  been  expended,  not  without  a  careful  inquiry 
into  their  condition.  Of  this  sum  $22,270.42  was  given  in  pensions 
and  grants.  There  is  a  Temporary  Home  under  the  charge  of  the 
Overseers,  and  during  the  past  year  it  has  been  customary  to  require 
of  those  who  would  eat  that  they  should  also  work,  a  requirement 
which  had  a  strange  effect  upon  the  appetites  of  applicants,  and  re- 
duced the  number  of  meals  demanded  by  some  10,000,  many  being  of 
the  mind  of  the  sturdy  beggar,  ^^  who  was  much  shocked  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  labor,''  adding  ^^that  he  had  been  eighteen  years  in  this 
country  without  working  a  stroke  ;  that  he  bad  begged  his  way,  and 
was  bound  to  do  it  as  long  as  he  lived."  Besides  the  appropriation 
from  the  treasury  of  the  city,  the  Overseers  are  the  trustees  of  ten 
different  funds,  amounting  in  all  to  a  half-million  of  dollars,  the  in- 
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come  from  which  belongs  under  the  trusts  to  those  who  are  variouslj 
designated  as  '^reduced  from  affluence  and  good  circumstances,"  or 
as  ^^  the  children  of  meritorious  citizens,  and  others  who  have  done 
the  State  some  service.''  The  distribution  of  this  income  is  a  work  of 
an  exceedingly  delicate  character,  and  is  made  with  great  wisdom  and 
tenderness,  the  number  of  recipients  reaching  now  to  376,  and  admit- 
ting of  enlargement  as  the  proper  subjects  are  brought  to  notice. 
Fifty-nine  have  been  added  during  the  past  year.  The  large  hall  in 
the  Charity  Bureau  has  been  used  for  the  instruction  of  women  in 
common  sewing. 

Out-door  relief  is  ministered  to  the  poor  of  Boston  by  many  other 
agencies,  and  chiefly  by  the  Provident  Association  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Society  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul.  If  we  include  the  appropri- 
ations of  the  State  Aid  Paymaster,  the  disbursement  of  the  different 
organizations  which  centre  in  the  Chardon  Street  building,  over  and 
above  the  giving  of  the  Overseers,  reaches  $151,000.  The  various 
reports  enable  us  to  map  out  the  city  into  different  localities,  and  as- 
sign to  each  its  own  cases  of  destitution.  It  appears  that  the  visits  of 
the  Provident  Association  during  the  year  1875  to  the  houses  of  ap- 
plicants for  charity  amounted  to  11,844,  whilst  16,479  persons  re- 
ceived provisions  and  fuel  at  their  homes.  The  Society  of  St.  Vincent 
de  Paul  report  for  the  same  year  22,726  visits,  and  families  aided  to 
the  number  of  1,539.  The  expenditure  of  the  '*  Provident"  foots  up 
to  $32,531.67,  and  that  of  the  St.  Vincent  to  $21,296.81.  One  of 
the  districts  of  the  Provident  Association  has  been  divided  and  sub- 
divided and  visited  during  the  past  season  according  to  the  Elberfeld 
plan  of  minute  and  careful  inquiry,  with  consultation  amongst  the 
visitors.  Leaving  out  of  the  account  what  is  expended  in  poor-houses 
and  hospitals  and  homes  for  adults  and  children,  the*  reports  of  the 
Overseers  and  of  the  various  supplementary  charities  give  as  their  ex- 
penditure, in  round  numbers,  about  $350,000,  say  a  dollar  each  to 
eveiy  one  of  the  population. 

So  much,  in  a  very  general  way,  for  what  is  done  outside  of  the 
Church,  though  in  a  multitude  of  cases  the  congregations  supply  the 
workers.  But  the  churches  are  not  idle.  I  have  been  at  some  pains 
to  learn  just  what  they  are  doing,  and  in  what  ways.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  endeavored  to  put  a  circular  of  inquiry  before  the  eyes  of 
all  the  pastors  of  the  city  of  Boston.  Some  of  them  are  hard  to 
reach,  and  some  of  them  are  very  unresponsive ;  but  my  questioning 
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has  brought  to  light  a  vast  deal  of  activity,  and  encourages  the  hope 
of  a  vast  deal  more.  The  larger  part  of  our  churches,  of  every  de- 
nomination, so  far  as  any  report  of  them  has  reached  me,  are  found 
to  be  furnished  with  efficient  instrumentalities  for  the  work  of  charity, 
all  of  them  the  creations  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  as  the  needs 
of  the  cities  have  arisen  and  increased.  I  have  heard,  in  all,  from 
sixty-six  out  of  our  two  hundred  churches,  and  my  answers  have  come 
from  Catholics  and  Protestants.  These  churches  have  contributed,  in 
one  way  and  another,  $141,393.  Add  to  this  some  811,000  collected 
on  Hospital  Sunday ;  make  a  moderate  estimate  of  churches  which 
have  not  been  heard  from ;  take  into  the  account,  so  far  as  that  is 
possible,  the  abundant  gifts  of  individuals  through  pastors  and  visit- 
ors, and  we  have  at  least  a  nucleus  of  beneficent  activity  which  en- 
courages us  to  ask  great  things  of  the  society  which  embodies  the 
life  of  Jesus. 

We  surely  are  entitled  to  say  that  the  Church,  busy  as  it  still  is 
with  tithing  mint,  auise,  and  cummin,  has  not  been  found  wholly  un- 
equal to  the  duties  of  the  hour  in  our  modern  cities  with  their  perish- 
ing and  dangerous  classes.  What  we  want  is  to  make  it  a  thousand 
fold  mord  effectual  in  this  precise  direction,  receiving  and  giving  more 
abundantly  of  its  own  peculiar  and  essential  life ;  and  inasmuch  as  we 
must  use  what  power  we  have  if  we  would  have  more,  we  cannot  too 
earnestly  press  upon  our  churches,  one  and  all,  the  need  of  organizing 
themselves  thoroughly  as  charitable  societies.  My  circular  went  out 
early  in  June,  and  I  think  I  may  say  would  have  been  more  promptly 
and  generally  answered,  had  the  congregations  been  accustomed  to  ask 
and  receive  from  committees  on  Christian  life  and  work  reports  of 
their  doings.  So  I  am  perhaps  right  in  saying  that  there  is  a  need 
of  organization.*  Definitely,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  should  propose  as 
our  work  and  claim  as  our  privilege  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the  pre- 
vention of  pauperism,  the  former  no  distant  end,  the  latter  far  off,  it 
may  be,  and  yet  to  be  clearly  discerned  and  steadily  though  slowly 
approached.  If  we  are  to  be  taxed,  let  us  pay  our  tax  in  this  way. 
We  shall  not  be  so  unwise  as  to  undertake  before  the  time  the  work 
of  other  organizations,  or  to  decline  the  benefit  of  charity  funds  akin 
to  our  own  iu  their  origin  and  design,  but  more  and  more  we  shall 
give  occasion  to  the  members  of  various  benevolent  societies  to  say 
that  their  occupation  is  going  from  them.  And  as  the  best  purposes 
are  sometimes  seeii  to  fail  from  the  neglect  of  ways  and  means,  I 
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Tentnre  to  ask  for  votes  from  the  Conference  upon  certain  practical 
recommendations  as  follows.  [These  recommendation*  are  gi^cen  as 
thej  were  finally  passed,  without  a  dissenting  voice,  afler  having  been 
referred  back  to  the  mover,  and  presented  again  bj  him  through  the 
Committee  on  Business,  in  a  form  which  seemed  less  exposed  to  mis- 
apprehension than  the  original  statement.] 

The  members  of  this  Conference,  thankfully  recognizing  the  civil- 
izing power  of  Christianity  as  it  has  been  illustrated  in  its  long  life  in 
our  world,  and  rejoicing  in  all  its  triumphs,  are  encouraged  to  a  more 
earnest  application  of  its  truths  and  manifestation  of  its  spirit  in  deal- 
ing with  the  miseries  and  sins  which  are  still  a  scandal  and  a  reproach. 
to  Christendom. 

In  this  hope,  and  seeking  to  make  their  faith  that  the  life  of  the 
Church  is  a  life  of  wise  and  tender  love  perfect  by  works,  they  affec- 
tioBately  invite  all  the  churches  that  are  associated  in  this  Christian 
fellowship  to  address  themselves,  in  co-operation  with  existing  agen- 
cies, to  the  direct  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  prevention  of  pauperism. 
They  would  earnestly  recommend  to  each  congregation  to  organize  for 
this  spiecial  service,  and  to  prepare  for  its  own  use,  and  for  the  infor- 
mation and  encoiiragement  of  all  Christian  workers,  such  a  record  aa 
may  conveniently  and  properly  be  made  of  charitable  endeavors  and 
successes,  ways  and  means,  resources  of  time  and  money  and  active 
sympathy,  in  a  word  the  statistics  of  Christian  beneficence.  And  they 
would  suggest  that  such  statistics  would  form  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  Year  Book  of  our  churches. 


"THE   EXPERIMENT  OF    A   FREE   CHURCH;   ITS 
DIFFICULTIES  AND  ADVANTAGES." 


BY  JAMES  FREEMAK   CLARKE,    OF   JAMAICA   PLAIN,    MASS. 

I  am  to  read  a  paper  to  you  on  "The  Experiment  of  a  Free 
Church ;  its  Difficulties  and  Advantages.""  By  a  Free  Church  Is 
meant  a  church  in  which  the  pews  and  seats  are  not  sold  or  rented  ^ 
but  are  open  to  all  comers. 

When  I  speak  of  a  church  thus  open  to  all  the  people  of  a  place » 
as  being  ^^an  experiment,'*  I  mean,  of  course,  an  experiment  at  the 
present  time,  in  the  United  States,  and  among  Unitarians  and  olher 
Protestants,  especially  in  cities.     An  open  church,  with  all  its  seats 
free,  is  an  experiment  with  us  just  now ;  but  as  regards  the  Christian 
Church  universal,  it  has  been  the  method  of  the  great  majority  in  all 
times.     The  Roman  Catholic  Churches  all  over  Europe  are  open  to 
all  comers.     All  that  is  conceded  to  rich  and  fashionable  people,  even 
in  places  like  Paris,  and  churches  like  the  Madelaine,  is  the  privilege 
of  hiring  a  cane-bottom  chair  from  an  old  woman,  for  a  couple  of 
pennies,  and  that  only  when  it  is  to  be  immediately  used.     All  over 
England  the  parish  church  belongs  to  all  who  live  in  the  parish,  and 
the  private  pews  in  them  are  the  exception.     The  poorest  people  and 
the  richest  and  noblest  meet  together  there,  in  the  same  parish  church. 
In  the  early  days  of  New  England  it  was  the  same.     All  our  Congre- 
gational Churches  were  open  to  the  people  of  the  place,  whether  poor 
or  rich,  and  seats  were  assigned  to  those  who  wanted  them,  without 
pay,  since  tlte  expenses  of  the  church  were  then  paid  by  a  general  tax 
on  the  town.     We  might  therefore  say  that  the  experiment  we  are 
now  trying  is  that  of  churches  in  which  the  seats  are  sold  or  rented 
to  private  parties,  and  which  are  not  freely  open  to  the  public.     It  is 
not  the  free-seat  system  which  is  on  trial,  but  the  pew  system.     But 
since  the  pew  system  has  become  so  universal  among  us,  especially  in 
cities  and  large  towns,  and  has  been  partially  adopted  even  by  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  Ihis  country,  I  call  the  system  which  offers  all 
the  seats  in  a  church  to  all  comers  an  experiment. 

The  experiment  to  which  I  now  refer  is  that  of  the  Church  of  the 
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Disciples,  ia  Boston.  This  church  was  founded  in  1841,  and  the 
principle  then  adopted  was  that  ^^  the  expenses  of  the  church  should 
be  defrayed  by  a  voluntary  subscription,  and  pews  should  not  be  sold, 
rented,  or  taxed."  This  principle,  then  adopted,  has  been  adhered  to 
during  thirty-five  years.  During  all  that  time  no  seat  has  ever  been 
sold,  rented,  or  taxed.  During  all  that  time  the  poorest  members  of 
the  society  have  had  as  good  a  right  to  the  best  places  in  the  church 
as  the  richest.  During  all  that  time  strangers  in  the  city,  outsiders, 
unchurched  persons,  or  members  of  other  churches,  have  been  wel- 
comed to  come  in  and  sit  down  where  they  liked,  as  they  would  do  in 
a  lecture  room  or  public  meeting.  The  ioconveniences  of  this  plan 
we  have  found  few  and  small  in  comparison  with  its  advantages,  and 
there  has  never  been  any  serious  attempt  made  to  change  it. 

I  ought  to  say  that  at  one  time,  for  a  year  or  two,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  we  adopted  the  plan  of  assigning  permanent  seats  to  fam- 
ilies and  those  who  wished  for  them.  About  half  the  church  was  thus 
assigned,  on  the  two  sides ;  while  the  centre  of  the  church,  from  the 
pulpit  to  the  door,  was  left  free.  No  charge  was  made  for  these  as- 
signed seats, — any  one  who  chose  could  have  them.  But  after  trying 
this  plan  for  a  year  op  two,  it  was  dropt,  and  for  some  twenty  years 
the  whole  church  has  been  open  to  all  persdns,  to  sit  where  they  would. 
I  ought,  however,  also  to  say  that  a  good  many  of  the  permanent 
worshippers  and  members  of  the  society  get  into  the  habit  of  sitting 
in  or  near  the  same  place  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  This  arises  from 
some  natural  propensity  which  also  leads  people  to  select  the  same 
places  from  week  to  week  at  lectures  or  concerts.  We  feel  more  at 
ease  in  sitting  where  we  are  accustomed  to  sit.  Members  of  our  so- 
ciety respect  each  other's  wishes  in  this  regard,  and  avoid  taking  the 
seats  usually  occupied  by  others.  Our  habitual  worshippers,  there- 
fore, have  practically  the  advantage,  whatever  it  may  be,  of  sitting 
commonly  in  the  same  place.  Only  they  are  aware  that  they  have  no 
right  to  this  particular  seat ;  and  therefore  if,  on  coming  to  church, 
they  find  it  occupied  by  a  stranger,  they  do  not  look  at  him  angrily 
or  inquiringly,  as  an  intruder,  but  quietly  sit  down  in  the  nearest 
place  which  is  vacant.  They  know  full  well  that  they  only  retain 
their  usual  seat  through  courtesy ;  just  as  they  might  have  a  particu- 
lar chair  left  for  them  in  a  parlor,  and  that  they,  liftvo  ^o  claim  to  it. 
Let  me  add  that  when  an  habitual  seat  is  thus  conceded,  not  as  a 
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right,  but  as  a  court esj,  it  cultivates  kindly  feeliugs  on  both  sides, 
blessing  him  who  gives  it  and  him  who  takes  it. 

And  now  what  are  the  advantages  of  this  method  over  that  of  sell- 
ing or  letting  the  seats? 

If  it  is  still  the  dutj  of  Christians  to-day,  as  it  was  at  first,  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature,  then  every  creature  ought  to  be 
invited  in  where  the  gospel  is  preached.  If  it  is  important,  for  ex- 
ample, that  all  the  people  in  Boston  shall  have  religious  instruction, 
the  doors  should  be  open  to  all  to  come.  We  provide  free  schools, 
because  vre  think  all  children  ought  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write.  If 
we  were  to  abolish  the  Iree  school  system,  and  leave  only  the  private 
schools,  where  tliose  go  who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  fur  iustruc- 
iioo,  we  should  put  our  system  of  secular  education  exactly  where  our 
system  of  religious  education  now  stands.  But  if  Christian  truth  is 
as  important  as  earthly  knowledge,  ought  it  not  to  be  dispensed  as 
freely  and  as  universally  ? 

We  have  laws  which  set  apart  Sunday  from  secular  pursuits,  and 
forbid  common  labors,  in  Order  that  a  part  of  human  life  shall  be 
given  to  the  public  worship  of  Ood.  But  how  can  that  be  called 
public  worship  to  which  only  those  are  invited  who  can  buy  or  hire 
seats?  Can  we  speak  of  public  worship^  when  we  mean  .the  worship 
of  a  limited  number  of  pew-holders  and  their  families,  where  no  oth- 
ers are  expected  to  come? 

On  the  pew  system,  those  who  collect  every  Sunday  to  hear  the 
gospel  are  those  who  already  care  for  it  sufficiently  to  be  willing  to 
buy  pews  or  hire  seats.  But  the  large  body  of  the  community,  who 
are  not  sufficiently  interested  in  God  and  Christ  and  Christian  salva- 
tion to  go  to  this  expense  and  trouble,  remain  untaught.  Those  who 
are  whole  have  the  physician  and  not  the  sick.  The  righteous  are 
called  to  repentance,  and  the  sinners  are  left  to  themselves.  In  this 
way  the  plan  of  Jesus  seems  to  be  exactly  reversed. 

This  difficulty  is  sometimes  temporarily  relieved  by  a  revival  sea- 
son, when  the  churches  are  open  to  all  inquirers ;  or  by  the  coming  of 
some  Moody  and  Sankey.  But  these  spasmodic  efforts  to  reach  the 
nnchurched  are  not  very  successful.  It  is  chiefly  the  church-goers 
who  attend  the  revival  meetings.  Wesley  and  Whitefield  met  the  case 
by  going  where  the  outsiders  were  to  be  found,  and  preaching  on  the 
commons,  and  in  the  streets,  and  in  the  markets.  But  this  also  is 
necessarily  a  temporary  expedient.     Churches  are  naturally  the  relig- 
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ious  homes  of  the  people, — they  should  be  free  to  all  the  people, — 
made  attractive  and  inviting  by  beautiful  architecture,  fine  music, good 
paintings,  interesting  teaching.  Not  only  on  Sunday,  but  through  the 
week,  the  doors  should  stand  open,  and  everything  be  done  to  make 
the  poor,  the  lonely,  the  stranger,  the  distressed,  the  despairing,  feel 
that  here  they  can  go  in  and  find  rest. 

Years  ago,  Dr.  Tuckerman,  seeing  how  our  present  administration 
of  religion  left  great  numbers  neglected,  organized  the  "  Ministry  at 
Large,*'  the  object  of  which  was  to  seek  and  save  the  lost.  All  honor 
to  him  for  this  truly  Christiau  enterprise,  and  all  thanks  and  sympa- 
thy for  those  who  have  followed  in  his  footsteps.  And  yet  there  is 
this  objection  :  that  it  makes  a  separate  class  of  those  who  worship 
in  these  chapels.  This  is  sometimes  felt  as  an  obstacle  by  the  noble 
men  engaged  in  this  work.  We  do  not  want  chapels  for  the  poor, 
supported  by  the  rich.  But  we  wish  for  and  require  something  better 
— the  free  church,  where  the  rich  and  poor  shall  meet  together,  where 
all  shall  be  on  a  level,  where  all  the  common  distinctions  of  life  shall 
be  unknown.  Nor  do  we  wish  earnest  and  devoted  Christians  to  pro- 
vide, beside  their  own  church  where  they  worship,  themselves,  another 
to  which  the  unchurched  and  indifferent  shall  be  invited.  But  the 
place  where  the  purest  and  best  and  most  spiritual  meet  for  the  bread 
of  life,  is  the  very  place  where  we  ought  to  invite  the  poor  in  spirit, 
the  hungry  heart,  the  half-frozen  soul.  Let  him  go  with  them,  to 
have  the  best,  and  to  be  blessed  by  the  presence  oi  the  purest.  In  the 
atmosphere  of  their  worship,  his  heart  will  be  touched.  The  melo- 
dies of  their  hymns,  the  tenderness  of  their  prayers,  and  above  all, 
the  love  which  welcomes  him  to  their  feast,  will  do  more  to  convert 
his  soul  to  Ood  than  any  mere  eloquence,  though  it  speaks  with  the 
tongues  of  men  and  of  angels.  In  that  loving  company  "he  is  con- 
vinced of  all,  he  is  judged  of  all,  the  secrets  of  his  heart  are  made 
manifest ;  and  so,  falling  down  on  his  face,  he  will  worship  God,  and 
declare  that  God  is  in  you  of  a  truth." 

Every  method  which  is  in  accordance  with  the  divine  laws  possess- 
es many  subtle  advantages ;  and  other  kinds  of  good  arrive  which 
were  unsuspected  and  unforeseen.  A  free  church  has  a  pleasant  at- 
mosphere, which  makes  every  one  who  comes  in  feel  at  home.  I  have 
frequently  had  persons  say  to  me,  **  I  attended  your  church  once,  Mr. 
Clarke,  when  I  was  in  Boston,  and  somehow  it  seemed  like  home." 
No  doubt  the  same  feeling  may  exist  under  the  pew  system,  when  the 
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minister  aod  people  take  pains  to  cherish  a  hospitable  spirit, — but  in 
a  free  church  it  comes  of  itself.  Two  hundred  pews  bought  or  hired, 
mean  two  hundred  pieces  of  private  property  into  which  the  floor  of 
the  church  is  divided  off.  This  feeling  of  private  property  is  felt,  to 
some  degree,  by  every  man  who  sits  in  his  own  pew,  and  it  necessa- 
rily produces  an  atmosphere  of  separation,  which  can  only  be  over- 
come by  an  eflfort.  And  where  the  pew-owners  succeed  in  getting  rid 
of  this  feeling,  the  strangers  who  come  to  tlie  church  can  hardly  help 
being  chilled  a  little  by  the  fear  of  intruding  into  the  pew  of  some 
one  who  may  ZK>t  want  them.  Is  it  not  a  good  thing  to  drive  all  idea 
of  private  property  out  of  the  church? 

Another  advantage  of  the  free-seat  system  is  that  it  dispenses  with 
the  body  of  pew-holders  as  an  organized  and  controlling  influence  in 
the  affairs  of  the  congregation.  What  that  influence  sometimes  is 
will  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  fate  of  the  Old  South  Church  edifice  in 
Boston^  with  all  its  historic  and  religious  bearings,  was  decided  by  the 
votes  of  a  small  majority  out  of  forty-two  pew-holders.  Such  corpora- 
tions commonly  are  controlled  by  energetic  business  men  who  come  to 
the  front  and  direct  its  affairs.  Such  men  may  be  worthy  and  excel- 
lent persons,  but  they  are  apt  to  care  more  for  the  outward  prosperity 
than  the  inward  growth  of  a  society  ;  are  more  interested  in  having  a 
smart  minister  who  will  draw  crowds,  than  a  faithful  pastor  and 
spiritual  guide ;  more  interested  in  a  fine  showy  church  edifice  in  a 
fashionable  quarter,  than  in  keeping  the  society  out  of  debt ;  more 
interested  in  having  wealthy  people  come  and  buy  pews,  than  in  hav- 
ing the  gospel  preached  to  the  poor.  In  a  free  church  there  is  no  such 
controlling  body  of  pew-holders,  but  a  single  organization  united  on  a 
religious  basis,  which  controls  all  the  aifairs,  spiritual  and  financial, 
of  the  society.  In  the  Church  of  the  Disciples,  the  edifice  is  held  by 
a  body  of  six  or  nine  trustees,  for  the  use  of  the  church.  All  the 
business — spiritual,  moral,  educational,  ritual,  financial — is  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  unite  together  for  the  study  and  practice  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  are  organized  for  that  purpose. 

The  free-seat  system  promotes  peace  and  harmony  in  a  congrega- 
tion. If  a  member  of  the  society  is  dissatisfied  with  the  preaching  of 
the  minister,  or  w^ith  his  fclIow-worshippcrs,  he  is  not  obliged  to  re- 
main because  he  owns  a  pew, — he  takes  his  hat  and  quietly  retires, 
and  some  one  else  takes  his  place  who  is  more  at  home  in  the  church. 
The  free-seat  system  fills  the  church   with  worshippers.     Its  open 
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•doors  invite  the  ^or,  who  cannot  afford  to  baj  a  pew ;  strangers  in 
the  city ;  young  men  and  women  from  the  country,  with  small  means 
•and  few  acquaintances,  who,  if  not  shut  out,  are  lefl  out  by  the  com- 
mon metkod.  Ga  the  pew-system,  the  man  of  wealth  is  urged  to  buy 
a  pew,  aad  conseats  to  the  request  good  naturedly.  But  he  does  not 
■agree  to  at  in  the  pew  after  it  is  bought.  If  he  prefers  to  stay  at 
liome,  or  go  to  diive,  he  cannot  be  blamed  as  breaking  any  promise. 
Thus  our  large  churches,  with  ample  accommodations,  may  often  be 
half  full,  l»ecause  the  church-goers  and  church-owners  happen  to  be 
different  persons.  There  is  also  a  certain  proportion  of  persons  be- 
longing to  «very  society  who  are  absent  from  church«from  sickness,  or 
from  being  out  of  town,  and  if  they  are  pew-owners,  their  places  re- 
main empty,  B«st  in  a  free  church,  this  regular  average  of  absences, 
which  is  a«onstait  number,  furnishes  just  so  many  additional  seats, 
•enabling  a  <oongregation,  of  say  one  thousand  persons,  to  be  comforta- 
bly accommodated  in  a  hall  which  only  seats  eight  hundred. 

Let  us  mew  pass  to  the  difficnltien  of  the  free  seat  system,  and  to 
the  objections  usually  urged  against  it.  The  first,  and  most  impor- 
tant, is  the  financial  objection.  I  find,  in  a  recent  number  of  ^'The 
Xiberal  Chnstian,"  the  following  paragraph  in  relation  to  the  sale  of 
Mr.  Hepw«th*s  church  in  New  York : — 

'^The  fiaamcial  failure  of  the  enterprise  is  only  the  latest  illustration 
•of  what  must  be  recognized  as  a  fact  in  the  history  of  church  build- 
iing,  viz. :  tkat  no  new  enterprise  like  this,  which  begins  with  a  large 
•debt  and  d«|»ends  for  its  support  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
Ipeople  in  moderate  circumstances,  ever  succeeds  financially.  It  is  a 
•discouraging  admission  for  the  advocates  of  the  free-church  system, 
l)ut  we  may  as  well  look  the  fact  in  the  face." 

If  wo  admit  the  principle  here  laid  down,  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  '^a 
<Siscouragifcg  admission  for  the  advocates  of  the  free-church  system." 
A  church  ''^  which  begins  with  a  large  debt,"  whether  depending  on 
voluntary  subscriptions  or  on  the  sale  or  rent  of  pews,  is  very  apt  to  be  a 
fiuancial  failure.  A  free-church  which  should  ^' begin"  with  a  large 
^bt,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  very  sure  to  fail.  But  a  large  debt  is 
so  essential  part  of  the  free-church  system.  One  advantage,  in  fact, 
q£  the  method  I  advocate  is,  that  a  free-church  is  not  so  likely  to  run 
in  deht^  since  there  is  no  body  of  pew-holders  to  fall  back  upon.  If 
ike  building  committee  of  a  free-church  runs  in  debt,  they  must  pay  it 
themselves,  or  find  some  individuals  to  assume  the  responsibility.    But 
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a  building  committee,  acting  for  a  corporation  of  pew  owners,  may 
run  in  debt  and  leave  the  corporation  to  pay  it.  When  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples  was  formed  in  Boston,  in  1841,  there  were  twelve  or 
more  Unitarian  societies  in  the  city,  all  on  the  pew  system,  and  all 
having  their  own  church  edifices,  free  from  debt,  and  most  of  them 
erected  by  former  generations.  Of  these  twelve,  four  have  been  sold, 
and  have  disappeared,  leaving  no  trace  behiud.*  Two  others  have  been 
sold  and  rebuilt  in  a  different  place,  with  such  heavy  debts  on  both 
that  one  of  them  was  lost  to  the  society,  and  the  other  may  be.f 
Suppose  I  should  attribute  these  financial  failures  to  the  pew  system, 
and  say  that  it  is  a  discouraging  admission  for  the  advocates  of  that 
plan  that  out  of  twelve  churches  they  have  lost  five  or  six.  It  would 
not  be  fair  to  say  so,  but  it  would  be  less  unjust  th%n  to*  charge  the 
failure  of  Mr.  Hepworth's  church  to  the  voluntary  system.  { 

Let  me  admit,  however,  all  that  can  fairly  be  objected  to  the  volun- 
tary method*  It  is,  no  doubt,  more  easy  and  convenient  to  collect  the 
necessary  funds  for  the  support  of  a  church  by  taxing  pews.  To  send 
round  a  tax-bill  once  a  quarter,  is  a  very  simple  method  of  meeting 
expenses.  So  long  as  the  pews  are  in  demand,  this  method  avoids  all 
difficulty.  On  the  voluntary  system,  you  must  either  take  a  good  deal 
of  pains  to  find  your  subscribers,  or  else  have  the  contribution  box 
going  about  every  week.  It  is  also  sometimes  necessary  to  appeal  to 
the  congregation,  and  remind  them  that  they  are  expected  to  give. 
On  the  voluntary  system,  therefore,  financial  matters  obtrude  them- 
selves oftener  on  the  attention,  and  this  is  by  no  means  agreeable. 

And  again,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  more  money  can  usually  be 
raised  for  current  expenses  by  the  pew-system  than  by  the  other. 
This  is  the  case  at  present,  though  I  think  it  partly  owing  to  the  vol- 
untary system  being  new  and  one  to  which  the  community  is  not  ac- 
customed. Many  think  a  free-church  means  one  where  they  are  not 
expected  to  contribute  anything.  Others,  who  mean  to  subscribe, 
forget  to  do  so,  because  no  quarterly  tax-bill  comes  to  remind  them  of 

, -  -  -  ■ 

•Tbete  were  "The  Neir  North  Church**  in  Hanorer  street,  the  Parchase  street  (after- 
irard  Harrison  Aveaae)  Church,  the  12tJi  Coagregational,  and  Mr.  Oray's,  afterward  Mr. 
Alger's,  on  Balflneh  street. 

tSeeond  Church,  HanoTer  street,  the  society  saved  by  uniting  with  the  church  In  Bed- 
ford strtset  BratUe  Square  Church,  loaded  with  a  debt,  and  a  new  building  unsuited  for 
its  parposea. 

tUiider  the  usual  plan,  the  building  is  the  property  of  the  pew-hol;ler«,  who  can  mort- 
saffa  It  for  a  debt,  or  eren  sell  it  and  dlWde  the  moMny.  One  clinrch  was  lo:it  by  mnrtgaees 
leTied  to  raL4e  mouey  to  pay  the  silary  of  the  lui ulster ,~lii  other  oases,  the  building  uas 
been  sold,  and  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  proceeds  put  into  the  possession  of  the  pew- 
liolders. 
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it.  Some  persons  are  ashamed  to  give  small  sums,  and  so  give  noth- 
ing. And  when  the  amount  each  one  shall  give  is  left  to  be  decided  by 
himself,  instead  of  being  a  fixed  rent  decided  for  him,  he  may  often 
give  himself  the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  pay  very  much  Less  for  his 
seat  and  that  of  his  family  than  he  would  pay  for  pew-reut  in  another 
church.  For  such  reasons,  it  may  happen  that  a  church  on  the  vol- 
untary principle  will  not  be  able,  at  least  at  first,  to  raise  as  much  as 
one  on  the  other  plan. 

But  I  think  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  voluntary 
principle,  so  advantageous  In  other  ways,  will  also  be  found,  in  the 
long  run,  to  be  the  most  successful  financially.  Pew-rents  are  paid, 
but  oflen  paid  grudgingly  and  with  grumbling.  But  no  one  can  grum- 
ble or  complain  at  paying  a  sum  which  he  fixes  for  himself.  And  if 
God  loves  a  cheerful  giver,  I  think  that  the  minister  too  would  oflen 
prefer  a  smaller  salary,  givea  cheerfully,  than  a  larger  one  paid  re- 
luctantly. 

And  besides,  the  voluntary  system  educates  the  congregation  to  the 
principle  of  liberality.  They  learn  to  decide  according  to  conscience 
what  to  give  J — they  do  not  give  to  satisfy  public  opinion,  for  no  one 
else  knows  the  amount  of  their  contribution,  except  perhaps  the 
Treasurer  or  Finance  Committee.  There  is  no  gratification  of  vanity 
in  being  known  to  pay  a  large  rent  in  a  fashionable  church.  If,  under 
these  conditions,  the  average  contributions  increase,  we  may  believe 
that  the  people  are  being  educated  to  liberality. 

My  own  ministry  in  the  Church  of  the  Disciples  has  lasted  through 
so  many  years  that  my  experience  in  this  respect  may  be  considered 
valuable.  I  have  never  been  promised  any  regular  salary.  When 
the  church  was  formed,  I  told  the  people  that  I  would  give  them  my 
services,  and  they  should  give  me  whatever  they  were  able  and  willin*' 
to  do.  During  the  first  years  of  my  ministry,  my  salary  was  small, 
the  average  being  about  $700  or  8800  during  the  first  nine  years. 
During  the  next  nine  years  the  salary  stood  at  about  $1200.  During 
the  next  five  years  it  was  $2500.  During  the  next  three  years  it  was 
$4000  ;  and  during  the  last  three  years  it  has  been  $5000.  This  in- 
crease has  been  partly  due  to  the  increase  of  the  congregation ;  but  it 
♦  is  also  due  to  the  increase  in  the  average  amount  of  the  subscrip- 
tions. Ten  years  ago  we  had  a  list  of  185  actual  subscribers,  and 
the  averao^e  of  each  was  about  $18.     The  number  of  subscribers  last 
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year  was  288,  and  the  average  amount  from  each  contributor  was  a 
little  over  $25,  So  that  while  the  number  of  subscribers  has  risen  in 
ten  years  from  185  to  288,  the  average  amount  paid  by  each  has  also 
risen  from  818.00  to  $25.00.  We  may  therefore  say,  I  think,  that 
ander  tiiis  plan,  not  only  more  persons  are  learning  to  give,  but  that 
ea<;h  person  is  also  learning  to  give  more. 

The  amount  collected  last  year  in  our  church  for  all  purposes  was 
a  little  more  than  $11,000.  Of  this  sum  $7,560  was  subscribed  for 
the  current  expenses,  and  $3,600  was  contributed  for  missionary  and 
charitable  purposes.  The  amount  given  by  each  person  for  current 
expenses  varied  from  $5  to  $100,  and  over, — the  average  being,  as 
I  have  before  said,  about  $25  to  a  contributor.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  erected  at  a  cost  for  land  and  building  of  about  $70,000  ; 
all  of  which  was  given  outright  for  the  purpose.  When  finished  it 
was  paid  for,  leaving  no  debt,  and  it  was  found  to  have  cost  some 
$200  less  than  the  original  est  innate. 

It  is  often  said,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  this  particular  church 
there  were  exceptional  circumstances  in  the  position  of  the  society  and 
myself  which  enabled  us  to  succeed.  If  this  were  so,  at  first,  cer- 
tainly it  has  reached  a  position  to*day  which  makes  it  independent  of 
any  such  circumstances.  Moreover,  other  churches  in  Boston  have 
succeeded  equally  well  in  maintaining  the  yoluntary  principle,  under 
circumstances  wholly  different  from  ours. 

Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Boston, 
called  "The  Church  of  ^he  Advent,"  There  are  no  pew-rents  in  this 
church.  All  the  seats  are  free,  as  they  are  in  ours.  But  they  differ 
from  us  by  meeting  their  current  expenses,  not  by  an  annual  sub- 
seription^  but  by  a  collection  every  Sunday,  called  *Uhe  Offertory." 
Last  year  they  received,  through  this  collection,  $9913.36.  This 
church  began  with  nothing,  and  now  owns  its  church-edifice  on  Bow- 
doin  street,  has  a  fund  of  $25,0Q0  fpr  parish  purposes,  and  a  piece  of 
land  worth  about  $50,000  for  a  new  building,  and  it  is  free  from  debt. 

This  Church  of  the  Advent  is  what  is  called  *' ".  ualistic,"  and  it 
may  be  said  that  their  success  is  owing  to  the  ze^ul  engendered  by  Rit- 
ualism. Let  us  then  look  at  the  case  of  the  only  other  free  church  in 
Boston  which  I  know  of, — that  worshipping  in  "The  Tremont  Tem- 
ple." This  is  a  Baptist  Church,  the  very  opposite  of  Ritualistic,  and 
its  present  pastor,  Dr.  Lorimer,  is  not  pvpn  a  special  fripnd  of  the 
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voluntary  principle.  But  he  testified,  (in  the  Old  South  Church  case,) 
that  he  preaches  to  a  congregation  of  some  two  thousand  persons,  that 
he  has  a  church  of  thirteen  hundred  communicants,  that  the  funds  are 
raised  by  voluntary  contributions  and  semi-annual  subscriptions,  that 
there  are  no  pews  or  pew-rents,  and  that  the  income  of  the  church  for 
current  expenses,  all  raised  by  voluntary  contribution,  is  about  nine- 
teen or  twenty  thousand  dollars.  If  it  is  said  that  this  success  is 
owing  to  the  central  situation  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  I  reply  that  the 
Old  South  Church,  a  church  always  carried  on  by  pew-rent,  and  with- 
in a  stone's  throw  of  the  Tremont  Temple,  has  been  abandoned  on  the 
ground  that  a  congregation  could  not  be  retained  there.  If  it  is  said 
that  Dr.  Lorimer  is  a  very  popular  preacher,  I  answer  that  when  he 
preached  in  the  Shawmut  Avenue  Church,  (which  he  testifies  to  be 
an  equally  good  situation,)  he  had  no  such  congregation  as  this, — ^and 
there  have  been  half  a  do^en  other  ministers  in  the  Tremont  Temple, 
within  my  memory,  under  all  of  whom  the  society  has  been  success- 
ful. It  is  not  as  casy^  as  I  have  admitted,  to  collect  a  large  income 
from  free  seats  as  from  pews,  but  the  case  of  the  Tremont  Temple 
shows  that  with  proper  organization  and  effort  it  can  be  done.  In 
many  free  churches  the  envelope  system  has  been  found  to  do  well ; 
but  as  that  was  so  ably  described  in  a  former  paper  at  this  convention, 
I  need  say  nothing  more  about  it  here. 

A  common  objection  to  free  seats,  is,  that  families  cannot  sit  to- 
gether. We  have  not  found  this  a  serious  difficulty.  •  Families  who 
arrive  a  little  before  the  service  begins,  have  no  trouble  in  sitting  to- 
gether. 

Another  objection  is,  that  with  free  seats,  there  will  be  only  an  au- 
dience, not  a  church.  I  see  no  weight  in  this.  In  my  own  society 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  church  life,  social  activity,  and  religions  co- 
operation. The  church-rooms  are  open  every  day  in  the  week,  from 
morning  till  late  at  night,  and  there  is  always  some  work  going  on  in 
them.  Our  congregation  is  not  held  together  by  preaching,  so  much 
as  by  church  action.  I  am  ghid  to  believe  that  the  Church  of  the 
Disciples  does  not  depend  on  its  minister,  but  has  a  life  of  its  own. 
If  it  were  otherwise,  I  should  consider  my  work  a  failure. 

I  do  not  claim  that  the  voluntary  method  is  the  only  Christian  plan, 
or  that  our  church  is  better  than  others.  Remembering  the  amount 
and  variety  of  Christian  work  done  by  such  churches  as  those  of  Brother 
Ellis  and  Brother  Hale,  and  others  that  I  could  name,  we  certainly 
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can  pretend  to  uo  superior  excellence  for  ours.  But  I  contend  that 
the  principle  has  advantages  which  may  be  thus  summed  up :  It  enables 
the  church  to  preach  its  gospel  to  every  creature  ;  it  invites  the  poor 
to  meet  with  the  rich  for  the  public  worship  of  God  ;  it  accords  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  equality  of  all  souls  before  their  maker,  abolishing 
all  invidious  distinctions  in  the  Lord's  house ;  it  thus  makes  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  church  more  loving,  friendly,  homelike ;  it  removes 
the  notion  of  buying  and  selling,  and  the  rights  of  property  from 
the  sanctuary  ;  it  prevents  mere  wealth  from  assuming  too  much  con- 
trol in  church  affairs  ;  it  fills  the  church  with  worshippers  ;  it  prevents 
disputes  among  them  ;  and  if  it  does  not  always  produce  such  facility 
in  collecting  large  sums,  it  depends  financially  on  many  small  contri- 
bations,  rather  than  on  a  few  larger  oneS) — ^thus  giving  a  more  solid 
financial  basis  to  the  church. 

Let  me  add,  in  conclusion,  that  to  me,  personally,  this  method  has 
been  always  growing  more  dear,-^that  I  owe  to  it  much  comfort  and 
satidfaction.  I  count  it  among  the  privileges  of  my  life  that  I  have 
been  eilabled  during  so  many  years  to  minister  to  a  society  thus  or- 
ganized, and  th^t  I  have  been  permitted  to  see  it  steadily  increasing 
in  strength,  and  I  hope  also  in  usefulness.  In  carrying  on  this  church 
I  have  had  the  assistance  of  a  body  of  devoted  men  and  women  whose 
ud  has  been  invaluable,  and  many  of  whom  have  been  attracted  to  it 
bj  its  open  doors  and  free  seats.  And  the  same  attraction  has  brought 
to  our  society  a  large  number  of  young  persons,  who  are  growing  up 
with  us  and  working  with  us  ;  and  on  whom  we  depend  to  take  our 
places,  when  our  work  is  done. 

I  trust  the  members  of  the  Convention  will  excuse  any  appearance 
of  egotism  in  this  paper,  as  I  have  been  obliged,  from  the  very  nature 
of  the  case,  to  talk  more  of  my  own  work  than  I  could  hare  wished. 
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SCIENCE. 

•         JOHN  W.    CHADWICK,    OF   BROOKLYN,  N.  T. 

The  word  piety  is  not  a  favorite  word  with  rational  religionists.  I 
must  conless  that  it  is  not  a  favorite  word  with  me.  I  do  not  use  it 
any  oftener  than  I  can  help.  When  I  want  to  speak  of  the  thing  it 
stands  for,  and  that  is  verj  oflen,  I  am  apt  to  make  a  circumlocution. 
We  associate  a  nasul  pronunciation  with  the  word,  and  we  think  of 
the  thing  as  something  which  is  not  quite  manly  or  robust.  And  still 
the  word  has  been  a  favorite  one  with  men  as  manly  and  robust  as 
any  w«  have  ever  known  or  he&rd  of.  Was  ever  a  more  manly  man, 
a  spirit  more  robust,  than  Theodore  Parker?  and  how  he  loved  to 
speak  of  piety  ! — solid  piety,  he  liked  to  call  it, — how  his  imagination 
always  kindled  at  the  thought  of  it,  and  what  tender  words  came 
trooping  to  his  call !  and  how  his  life  exemplified  the  thing,  and  by 
it  was  exalted,  cheered,  and  glorified !  No,  my  friends,  we  must  not 
let  the  devil  have  all  the  good  words,  any  more  than  we  must  let  him 
have  all  the  good  tunes.  And,  piety  is  a  good  word ;  it  stands  for  a 
good  thing,-^a  thing  which  there  is  no  other  word  to  stand  for ;  a 
thing  as  real  as  the  most  real  thing  you  can  think  of ;  a  thing  which  in 
one  form  or  another  has  always  filled  a  larp^e  and  honored  place  in  hu- 
man life,  which  will  fill  a  larger  and  more  honored  place  in  the  future 
than  it  ever  has  filled  in  the  past.  If  it  does  not — 'though  to  conceive 
of  this  is  quite  impossible, — all  the  more  blessed  are  the  eyes  which 
see  the  things  that  ye  see,  for  that  will  be  a  sad  day  for  humanity.  It 
will  be  good  to  die  before  it  dawns. 

I  doubt  not  there  are  some  who  would  be  willing  to  allow  the  essen- 
tial morality,  or  the  essential  religiousness,  of  scientific  thought,  who 
might  still  demur  at  its  essential  piety.  But  seeing  that  there  is  ^'a 
poorer  notourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness,"  an  eternal  power, 
even  the  moralist  is  convicted  of  at  least  unconscious  piety,  when  he 
ceases  to  resist  this  power,  and  puts  himself  in  glad  subjection  to  its 
sway.     Of  course  it  is  possible  to  interpret  morality  so  narrowly,  so 
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• 

prutlentially,  so  selfishly,  that  it  shall  carry  along  with  it  no  element 
of  piety ;  but  in  its  higher  forms  and  its  more  penetrating  analysis 
there  is  always  this  element  implied  ;  the  moral  sense  can  always  re- 
member back  to  when  it 

**  Knew  not  yet  the  gauge  of  time, 
Nor  wore  the  manacles  of  space.'' 
•  •         *•  •  •  *  « 

"  *Twas  when  the  heavenly  house  it  trod,        * 
And  lay  upon  the  breast  of  God." 

But  while  piety  may  be  only  implied  in  morality,  it  is  not  merely 
implied  but  also  included  in  religiousness.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  dog- 
matic, but  I  hold  that  we  gain  nothing  by  stretching  words  beyond 
their  legitimate  meanings,  by  calling  things  by  larger  names  than 
properly  belong  to  them.     We  have  had  too  much  of  this  in  the  en- 
deavor to  make  morals  perfectly  synonymous  with  religion.     That 
morals  are  implicitly  religious,  1  have*  hastened  to  affirm  ;  that  jnorals 
are  the  best  part  of  religion,  I  have  not  a  particle  of  doubt.     If  we 
cannot  have  both  piety  and  morality,  let  us  by  all  means  have  moral- 
ity.    But  morality  is  coextensive  with  neither  piety  nor  religion,  and 
it  is  no  service,  but  a  positive  disservice,  that  any  writer  does  who 
lends  his  genius  or  his  skill  to  confound  things  which  ought  not  to  be 
confounded.     And,  therefore,  while  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
overstate  my  hearty  recognition  of  the  service  done  by  Matthew  Ar- 
nold, in  his  later  writings,  to  the  ideals  of  critical  truth  and  personal 
righteousness,  I  can  but  deprecate  the  energy  with  which  he  has  lent 
himself  to  the  unwarrantable  conclusion  that  righteousness  and  relig- 
ion are  convertible  terms,  and  that  any  religion  not  included  in  right- 
eousness is  a  mere  name  for  which  there  is,  or  ought  to  be,  no  corres- 
ponding thing.     It  was  a  splendid  thing  to  show,  as  he  has  shown, 
that  righteousness  is  the  one  great  word  of  either  Testament,  but 
when  he  would  define  righteousness,  and,  at  the  same  time,  relig- 
ion, as  ^'morality  touched  by  emotion,"  and  show  by  passages  from 
Epictetus  and  the  Bible  that  the  latter  is  more  religious  than  the 
former,  just  because  it  b  more  figurative  and  poetical,  he  is  no  longer 
a  safe  or  satisfactory  guide.     We  may  allow  that  righteousne^  is 
morality  touched  by  emotion,  but  religion  is  ^'morality  touched  with 
emotion,"  and  a  good  deal  more.     Beligion  is  morality  and  piety ^  and 
the  piety  part  is  no  mere  poetical  or  emotional  appendage  to  the  mo- 
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rality  part,  but  in  and  of  itself  a  great  and  wonderful  reality, — a 
reality  upon  which  morality  itself  depends  for  its  most  tender  grace 
and  its  most  glorious  inspiration. 

For  what  is  piety?  It  is  man's  sense  of  his  relation  to  the  inform- 
ing life  of  everything  that  is, — the  All,  the  Infinite,  for  which  we 
have,  and  need  to  have,  no  better  name  than  God.  In  one  form  or 
another,  this  sense  has  never  been  a  stranger  to  the  mind  and  heart 
of  man.  And,  for  one  thing,  it  has  always  been  a  sense  of  mystery. 
With  the  fetich-worshipper,  this  sense  of  mystery  attached  itself  only 
to  the  more  irregular  and  apparently  abnormal  manifestations  of  pow- 
er in  nature,  and  to  such  objects  as  by  some  grotcsqueuess,  or  other 
marked  peculiarity,  arrested  his  attention.  AVhatbut  a  sort  of  Chris- 
tian fetichism  is  the  prevailing  disposition  to  believe  that  God  reveals 
himself  more  clearly  in  a  few  miracles  of  doubtful  authenticity  than 
in  the  constant  and  beneficent  order  of  the  universe  ?  Whether  the 
piety  of  the  fetich-worshipper  was  a  sense  of  the  informing  life  of 
everything  concentrated  around  a  few  more  striking  objects,  or  only  a 
sense  of  the  mystery  inherent-  in  those  objects,  we  must  not  be  too 
sure.  To  me  the  former  statement  seems  the  likelier  to  be  true.  A 
vague  and  nebulous  monotheism  would  seem  to  be  the  atmosphere  in 
which  all  more  or  less  primitive  religious  ideas  sustain  themselves. 
Surely,  it  is  no  belief  in  one  God,  nor  in  a  God,  but  a  belief  in  God, 
in  the  divine,  in  the  mystery  of  universal  nature.  The  Vedic  Hindus 
seem  to  have  had  this  background  of  divinity  upon  which  to  paint 
their  concrete  Indras  and  Aguis  and  Varunas.  Sometimes  one  or  the 
other  of  these  names  is  made  to  gather  up  the  nebulous  idea.  At 
other  times  the  worshipper  is  doubtful  by  what  name  to  call  the  all- 
pervading  mystery, — "he  who  gives  life,  he  who  gives  strength, 
whose  blessings  all  the  bright  gods  desire,  whose  shadow  is  immor- 
tality, whose  shadow  is  death,  he  who  is  God  above  all  gods.  Who 
is  the  God  to  whom  we  shall  offer  our  sacrifice?"  So  the  Greek 
polytheism  had  its  idea  of  a  fate  superior  to  Zeus  and  all  the  crowded 
pantheon  ;  and  the  Romans  had  a  Deus  quite  apart  from  Jupiter  and 
all  their  other  deified  abstractions.  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that 
piety  has  always  been  man's  sense  of  his  relation  to  the  Universal 
Life ;  but  what  we  have  to  notice  is  that  this  sense,  from  being  origi- 
nally concentrated  around  a  small  number  of  objects  or  phenomena  of 
a  more  striking  and  apparently  abnormal  character,  has  become  more 
and  more  inclusive  as  the  development  of  religion  and  the  parallel 
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development  of  science  have  proceeded.  For  science,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  no  modern  invention,  fts  many  seem  to  think.  Religion 
itself  is  not  more  venerable.  It  is  a  high-priest  after  the  order  of 
Melchizedek,  without  beginning  of  days.  At  least  we  cannot  travel 
back  so  far  across  the  fields  of  human  historv  that  we  arrive  at  times 
in  which  there  was  no  science.  For  science  is  no  more  nor  less  than 
the  perception  that  some  things  regularly  follow  certain  other  things ; 
in  scientific  phrase,  the  perception  of  uniformities  of  coexistence^  and 
sequence.  Some  of  these  uniformities  must  have  been  perceived  at  a 
very  early  stage  of  the  experience  of  humanity,  those  first  which 
most  directly  affected  the  welfare  of  the  individual. 

The  idea  of  antagonism  between  science  and  religion  could  never 
have  arisen  if  piety  could  only  have  been  true  to  its  own  genius,  to 
its  sense  of  universal  life  and  our  relation  thereunto.  But  having 
chosen — or  having  been,  shall  we  say  compelled? — to  concentrate  this 
sense  around  the  exceptional  and  apparently  abnormal  objects  and 
phenomena  that  solicited  the  thought  and  wonder  of  mankind,  these 
objects  and  phenomena  came  ultimately  to  be  regarded  as  the  sole 
depositories  of  the  infinite  power  and  life,  which  hereby  obtained  a 
finite  character.  As  the  development  of  science  proceeded,  the  ex- 
ceptional and  apparently  abnormal  facts  were  constantly  being  dimin- 
ished in  number,  because  their  relations  of  coexistence  and  sequence 
were  being  perceived ;  and  to  a  superficial  observer,  the  domain  of 
piety  seemed  to  be  getting  more  and  more  abridged.  And  if,  The 
more  law,  the  more  regular  recurrence,  the  more  uniformity,  had 
really  meant.  The  less  mystery,  the  less  God,  then,  indeed,  it  would 
have  been  so,  and  the  ultimate  extinction  of  piety  would  have  been 
only  a  question  of  time.  But  what  was  in  truth  taking  place  was  the 
transference  of  piety  from  the  formal  worships,  the  ciilts  of  humanity, 
to  the  domain  of  science  and  philosophy.  Manifestly,  the  science  and 
philosophy  and  poetry  of  Greece  had  more  real  piety  inherent  in  them 
than  the  popular  worship.  Manifestly,  the  so-called  atheism  of  Lu- 
cretius was  essentially  more  pious  than  the  popular  cullus,  or  even  than 
Cicero's  "decent  respect"  for  the  established  faith.  What  in  truth 
was  taking  place  was  the  transference  of  the  sense  of  mystery  from 
the  apparently  exceptional  and  abnormal  to  the  uniformities  of  nature 
and  of  life.  Whence  came  these  uniformities?  Did  they  not  pre- 
suppose a  power  not  themselves,  adequate  to  their  production  ?  The 
scientist,  everywhere,  has  tiiken  up  the  word  of  the  apostle:  "Be- 
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hold,  I  show  you  [that  is,  explain  to  you,]  a  mystery,"  But  every 
mystery  shown,  explained,  suggests  a  deeper  mystery.  "The  more 
thou  searchest,  the  more  thou  shalt  wonder."  The  meanest  flower 
that  blows  suggests  insoluble  problems.  We  speak  of  taking  it  up  by 
the  roots.  Practically,  that  may  be  easy  enough ;  but  ideally,  who 
has  accomplished  it? 

"  Flower  in  the  crannied  wall, 
I  pluck  yon  out  of  the  crannies, 
Hold  you  here,  root  and  ali,  in  my  hand, 
Little  flower;  but  if  I  could  understand 
What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all, 
I  should  know  what  God  and  man  is." 

What  we  affirm,  then,  is  the  essential  piety  of  all  science.  The 
piety  may  not  be  self-conscious,  but  it  is  always  there.  Science  may 
not  be  conscious  of  it,  but  while  it  is  musing  the  fire  burns.  But 
modem  science  has  been,  and  is,  by  many  thought  to  be  inimical  to 
piety,  to  be  essentially  atheistic,  unreligious.  And  certainly  there  are 
many  forms  of  piety  to  which  it  is  inimical.  It  is  not  essentially  su- 
pernatural, or  biblical,  or  Roman  Catholic,  or  Trinitarian,  and  if 
piety  were  coextensive  with  supcrnaturalism,  or  the  cosmogony  in 
Genesis,  or  the  biblical  astronomy,  or  history,  or  morality,  or  with 
Roman  Catholicism,  or  Trinitarianism,  then  to  speak  of  the  essential 
piety  of  modern  science  would  be  absurd,  for  it  is  essentially  opposed 
to  all  these  forms  of  speculation  and  belief,  or,  at  least,  to  some  of 
their  particular  phases.  But  when  we  hear  that  science  is  inimical  to 
piety,  but  little  more  is  commonly  meant  than  that  it  is  inimical  to 
these  forms  of  speculation  and  belief.  Now  the  fact  is  that  there  are 
thousands  of  religious  men  inside  of  Christianity,  and  millions  out- 
side, who  care  little  or  nothing  for  any  of  these  things.  That  science 
is  inimical  to  them  they  do  not  regret,  but  rejoice  rather,  because 
tliese  things  seem  to  them  to  be  themselves  inimical  to  religion,  para- 
sites that  hinder  its  growth  and  diminish  its  vitality,  barnacles  that 
impede  its  motion.  Were  they  compelled  to  think  that  science  is 
really  inimical  to  religion,  either  as  piety  or  as  morality,  how  inex- 
pressible would  be  their  sorrow !  But  no  such  compulsion  is  the  nec- 
essary outcome  of  the  present  aspect  of  events.  The  essential  piety 
of  modern  science  is  every  day  becoming  more  conspicuous. 

But  in  making  this  assertion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  really  modem  science  and  certain  scientific  tendencies 
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and  philosophical  speculations  which  are  frequently  spoken  of  as  mod- 
ern science,  but  which  in  reality  are  not  fully  entitled  to  this  designa- 
tion. Modern  science  is  one  thing  and  modern  scientific  tendencies 
are  quite  another.  When  these  tendencies  have  ultiraatcd  in  well- 
established  laws,  when  induction  and  deduction  and  verification  have 
proved  them  to  the  uttermost,  then  they  are  modern  science  properly 
so-called^ — then,  and  not  before.     Thus  Darwin's  theories  of  the  ori-  ^ 

gin  of  species  and  the  descent  of  man  are,  so  far,  only  tendencies. 
Whether  essential  piety  can  be  predicated  of  these  theories  is  a  very 
interesting  question,  because  they  are  tendencies  of  the  most  striking 
character,  and  fall  but  little  short  of  complete  verification.  But  it  is 
not  quite  the  same  as  if  they  were  already  verified.  So  with  the  ori- 
gin of  organic  forms  from  inorganic  substances.  Thus  far,  philosophy 
is  much  better  assured  of  this  than  science,  and  if  science  tends  this 
way,  the  tendency  is  not  yet  strongly  determined,  though  Mr.  Huxley 
writes :  '*If  it  were  given  me  to  look  beyond  the  abyss  of  geologically 
recorded  time  to  the  still  more  remote  period  when  the  earth  was 
passing  through  physical  and  chemical  conditions  which  it  can  no 
more  see  again  than  a  man  can  recall  his  infancy,  I  should  expect  to 
be  a  witness  of  the  evolution  of  living  protoplasm  from  not  living 
matter."  It  may  be  well  to  ask  how  this  discovery  of  spontaneous 
generation,  if  made,  would  affect  the  essential  piety  of  modern  sci- 
ence ;  but  it  has  not  yet  been  made,  and  it  is  not  yet  science.  It  will 
certainly  be  best  for  us  to  consider  the  essential  piety  of  well-estab- 
lished science,  before  endeavoring  to  estimate  the  amount  of  piety 
likely  to  be  involved  in  tendencies  which  are  as  yet  no  more  than  ten- 
dencies, however  plausible. 

Consult  the  fears  of  timid  theologians,  or  the  doubts  of  a  few  iso- 
lated philosophers  and  men  of  science,  or  the  crude  opinions  of  a  class 
that  has  reacted  violently  from  the  ancient  creeds,  and  you  will  doubt- 
less be  convinced  that  the  essential  piety  of  modern  scientific  thought 
is  a  phrase  that  does  not  correspond  to  anything  substantial  and  indu- 
bitable. But  if,  on  the  one  hand,  you  will  think  of  what  science  has 
achieved,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  sentiments  which  are  pre- 
eminently religions,  which  make  up  the  sum  of  piety,  and  then  of  the 
relation  of  scientific  achievement  to  these  sentiments,  you  will  be 
convinced  that  this  Saul  of  science  also  is  among  the  prophets,  that 
there  is  that  in  modern  scientific  thought  which  directly  fosters  all 
those  sentiments  which  are  the  life-blood  of  religion. 
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The  most  obvious  thing  that  modern  science  has  achieved  for  us  is 
a  ^vonderful  extension  of  the  universe  in  terms  alike  of  space  and 
time.  We  often  have  occasion  to  reflect  what  a  small  portion  of  the 
earth's  surface  was  that  world  ,  which  was  subjected  to  the  Roman 
power,  bejond  whose  bounds  the  Roman  thought  there  was  not  far  to 
go.  We  examine  with  interest  the  maps  which  scholars  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ancient  geography  furnish  us  of  the  world  according  to 
Homer's  conception  of  it,  and  the  conceptions  of  Herodotus  and 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  But,  as  far  short  as  all  these 
conceptions  fell  of  the  real  magnitude  of  our  mundane  sphere,  tlie 
conceptions  of  these  same  men  of  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the 
universe  were  infinitely  more  at  variance  with  the  conceptions  which 
have  been  bom  and  nurtured  in  the  house  of  science  with  the  last 
three  hundred  years.  The  heavens  that  overarched  Copernicus  as  he 
watched  them  from  the  hills  of  Frauenburg  were  not  the  same  heav- 
ens, actually,  that  overarch  you  to-day,  because  those  heavens  are 
the  theatre  of  constant  change,  every  star  there  being  borne  along 
with  marvellous  rapidity,  although  relatively  the  changes  are  no 
greater  than  are  all  the  time  going  on  in  a  block  of  granite.*  Actu- 
ally the  heavens  have  changed,  but  their  appearance  to  the  casual 
observer  b  exactly  the  same  now  as  it  was  three  centuries  ago.  To 
the  eye  of  thought  how  different  they  are,  especially  if  that  eye  be 
the  trained  eye  of  a  Lockyer  or  a  Ilersciiel !  IIow  vast  are  all  these 
conceptions  which  modern  science  makes  the  daily  food  of  thoughtful 
men  !  Into  what  utter  insignificance  they  dwarf  the  studded  firma- 
ment that  smiled  upon  the  men  of  ancient  days ! 

And  in  counection  with  this  change  in  our  conceptions  of  the 
world's  immensity,  there  has  been  an  equal  change  in  our  conceptions 
of  the  relations  of  its  various  parts.  The  discoveries  of  Copernicus, 
who  found  the  earth  the  theoretic  centre  of  the  solar  system,  and 
changed  that  centre  to  the  sun,  mark  but  a  single  stage  in  a  great 
process  of  development.  Not  longer  ago  than  1822,  a  monument  was 
built  to  him  at  Cracow,  with  the  inscription,  then  thought  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly appropriate,  "  Sta^  sol;  ne  moveare^**  the  command  of 
Joshua  to  the  sun, — "Stand,  sun  ;  move  not  "  But,  as  Galileo  said 
about  the  earth,  it  still  moves.  Taking  all  his  children  and  grand- 
children along  with  him,  all  the  planets  and  their  satellites,  he  is  for- 

•Pxoctor. 
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ever  hurrying  onward  with  inconceivable  rapidity.  The  fixed  stars 
are  no  longer  fixed.  Every  one  of  them,  while  you  are  sitting  here, 
is  making  his  twenty  or  thirty  miles  a  second,  and  while  I  am  reading 
this  paper  will  travel  through  the  heavens  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
miles.  These  relations  of  motion  are  not  more  wonderful  than  the 
reliitions  of  size  which  modern  science  has  revealed.  The  psalmist 
compared  the  sun  to  a  giant.  But  if  the  sun  is  a  giant,  what  then  is 
Sirius,  a  star  a  million  times  further  from  us  than  the*  sun,  having 
two  thousand  times  its  bulk,  three  hundred  times  its  brightness? 

But  modern  science  has  not  enlarged  our  conceptions  of  the  uni- 
verse in  terms  of  space  and  relative  significance  more  than  in  terms 
of  time.  Sciences  of  every  sort  have  united  to  enlarge  our  time-view 
of  the  earthy  and  of  the  inhabitants  of  it,  and  of  the  great  world- 
fiystcm  of  which  it  is  an  infinitesimal  part.  The  beginnings  of  history 
now  extend  far  back  of  that  fine  morning,  Oct.  23, 4,004  B.  C,  when, 
according  to  the  biblical  chronology,  as  computed  by  Archbishop 
Usher,  the  world  was  created.  The  traces  of  prehistoric  man  go 
back  thousands  of  years  further  than  the  beginnings  of  anything  that 
<;an  properly  be  called  history, — five  hundred  thousand  years,  at  least, 
suggests  a  careful  student,  Mr.  Wallace,  though,  of  course,  the  same 
objection  may  be  brought  to  his  argument  that  was  brought  to  the 
first  discoveries  of  fossil  bones.  If  to  tty  our  faith  the  Almighty  has 
scattered  fossil  bones  all  through  the  strata,  which  bones  were  never 
4it  any  time  component  parts  of  living  animals,  why  should  he  not,  to 
try  our  faith^  have  mixed  up  with  these  bones  the  implements  of  stone 
we  find  among  them  which  seem  to  bear  the  marks  of  human  handi- 
craft? Why  not  believe  that  Jonah  swallowed  the  whale?  But 
those  who  do  not  fancy  arguing  from  the  unknown  to  the  unknown 
will  agree  with  Mr.  Wallace,  that  we  are  in  much  greater  danger  of 
allowing  too  little  time  than  too  much  for  the  development  of  man 
from  his  original  condition.  We  have  ^'all  the  time  there  is"  to  draw 
upon.  The  only  objection  to  extending  our  time-view  is  the  fear  of 
pushing  back  the  operation  of  the  Deity  into  a  remoter  past.  But  let 
us  once  conceive  of  him  as  operating  not  only  at  the  further  end  of 
the  whole  series  of  phenomena,  but  as  being  the  present,  all-control- 
ling, inmianent  Life  thereof,  and  it  makes  no  difierence  to  our  sense 
of  nearness  to  him  whether  the  beginning  of  the  universal  cosmos  was 
day  before  yesterday  or  ten  thousand  million  years  ago. 

We  all  know  that  man  was  not  the  earth's  first  occupant ;  we  all 
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know  that  he  did  not  move  in  as  soon  as  the  plaster  was  dry  ;  that  the 
duration  of  his  earthly  career  is  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  tlie 
earth's  duration  as  a  separate  orb.  Prof.  Dana  tells  us  that  the  coral- 
reefs  of  Florida  have  all  been  built  iu  modern  times,  and  he  assigns  a 
period  of  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  thousand  years  for  their  forma- 
tion. If  modern  times  go  back  so  far,  what  can  be  the  limit  of  the 
mediaeval  times  or  the  ancient  ?  Sir  Wm.  Thomson  is  a  very  learned 
but  somewhat  conservative  geologist,  and  his  conclusion  is  that  the 
geological  history  of  the  earth,  as  showing  continuity  of  life,  must  be 
limited  to  one  hundred  million  years !  But  what  is  such  a  period  as 
this  to  the  time  that  must  have  preceded  for  the  evolution  of  the  solar 
system  from  a  single  mass,  and  then  far  back  of  that  for  the  evolution 
of  all  the  stars  that  make  the  nightly  heavens  sparkle  with  so  many 
points  of  flame?  "We  shall  have  time  enough  in  eternity,"  said 
Newman  Hall  to  Dr.  Cuyler,  in  the  course  of  a  very  busy  day.  '*We 
liave  eternity  enough  in  time,"  is  the  reflection  that  is  suggested  by  the 
revelations  of  astronomy  and  geology. 

There  are  those  who  assure  us  that  all  of  these  things  harmonize 
very  readily  with  the  cosmology  of  Genesis.  The  six  days  mean  six 
periods  of  almost  infinite  duration.  Why  not  ?  Why  but  that  such 
an  explanation  never  occurred  to  any  one  till  the  fact  had  been  estab- 
lished by  the  patient-  labors  of  a  multitude  of  scientific  men?  The 
sun  of  truth  had  not  merely  peeped  above  the  horizon,  it  was  well  up 
towards  its  meridian  splendor,  ere  theology  gathered  her  courtiers 
about  her,  and  in  her  most  dignified  and  impressive  manner  said, 
**Now  rise." 

The  astronomer's  telescope,  together  with  his  calculations,  and  the 
geologist's  hammer,  similarly  aided,  have  done  wonders  for  us  all. 
They  have  revealed  the  microcosmic  side  of  things,  their  largeness, 
their  immensity,  their  vast  relations  both  of  time  and  space.  But  all 
this  would  not  particularly  impress  us  if  the  average  make  of  things 
was  not  in  keeping  with  their  size,  in  keeping,  too,  with  the  immensi- 
ties of  time  consumed  in  the  making  of  them.  It  is  only  natural  for 
a  cultivated  mind  to  resent  any  attempt  to  overpower  it  with  mere 
size  and  weight  and  a  colossal  heap  of  years  : — 

"In  smnll  proportions  we  just  beauties  see, 
And  in  Hliort  inc'osures  life  mny  perfect  bo.*' 

Nothing  is  stupider  than  the  Brahminical  chronology.  Archbishop 
Usher's  is  respectable  compared  with  it.     But  all  the  marvellous  ex- 
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tensions  of  our  conceptions  of  the  universe  in  time  and  space  revealed 
to  us  by  modern  science  are  full  as  they  can  hold  of  microscopic  won- 
ders and  perfections.  The  revelations  of  the  microscope  and  crucible 
and  all  the  vaVix)us  appliances  of  chemical  analysis  and  synthesis  have 
revealed  to  us  the  microcosmic  side  of  things.  And  this  side,  seen 
by  itself,  is  more  impressive  than  the  other.  The  infinitely  small  ap- 
peals to  us  as  the  infinitely  great  does  not,  not  because  it  is  so  small,  "^ 
but  because,  for  all  its  smallness,  it  is  so  wonderful  in  its  construe-  I 
tion.  My  friend  will  magnify  a  diatom  scarcely  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  you  might  mistake  his  photograph  of  it  for  a  photograph  of  a 
superb  rose-window  of  Strasburg  or  Cologne,  until  you  saw  it  was  a 
hundred  times  more  exquisite  in  its  construction.  It  is  only  when 
the  times  and  spaces  of  a  llerschel  or  a  Proctor  are  conceived  of  as 
having  all  their  vastness  packed  with  the  wonders  which  the  chemist 
and  the  entomologist  reveal  that  we  begin  to  realize  that,  thanks  to 
modern  science,  a  new  heaven  overarches  us,  a  new  earth  is  spread 
beneath  our  feet,  and  that 

*' Still  the  new  transcends  the  old 
In  signs  and  tokens  manifold." 

« 

But  there  is  one  revelation  of  science  which  includes  all  the  revela- 
tions of  longer  time  and  vaster  space,  and  new  relations,  and  such 

*  I 

nicety  in  the  make  of  every  animate  tissue  or  inanimate  substance  as  \ 

was  never  dreamed  of  till  our  day, — there  is  one  revelation  that  in- 
cludes all  these  particular  revelations  and  a  hundred  more.  It  is  the 
revelation  of  law.  The  supernaturalist  theologian  has  done  his  best 
to  check  the  progress  of  this  revelation,  but  it  has  gone  on  conquering 
and  to  conquer.  The  less  law  the  more  God,  has  been  the  theological 
assumption.  The  perplexities  of  science  have  been  the  consolations 
of  faith.  With  every  new  extension  of  the  domain  of  law,  faith  has 
felt  its  privileges  curtailed,  its  rights  invaded.  And  still  the  dreaded 
process  has  gone  forward  with  remorseless  step.  The  number  of  recog- 
nized connections  of  phenomena  is  being  every  day  increased.  A  few 
years  ago  the  theologian  could  still  pray  for  rain,  and  now  his 
smallest  children  interrupt  his  morning  grace  to  ask  him  for  the  prob- 
abilities. The  rain,  too,  hath  a  father* — is  no  illegitimate  child. 
"And,  nlanifestly,  as  fast  as  the  class  of  ungeneralized  relations  be- 
comes smaller,  the  probability  that  there  may  be  among  them  some 

•Jobxxxviii.,  28. 
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that  do  not  conform  to  law  becomes  less/'*  It  will  moreoYer  be  seen 
that  there  is  a  law  in  the  discovery  of  law,  that  the  directions  in 
which  universality  of  law  is  not  yet  established,  are  those  in  which  its 
establishment  must  necessarily  be  latest.  The  more  abstract  the  ma- 
terial, the  later  the  discovery  of  its  law. 

The  last  word  of  science  is  unity.  This  is  the  revelation  of  the 
spectroscope,  showing  with  cumulative  evidence  that  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  sun  and  of  the  stars  are  the  same  as  those  of  our 
own  planet.  Ay,  the  discovery  of  unknown  constituents  io  the  sun 
and  stars  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  same  constituents  in  the  stuff 
the  earth  is  made  of.  And  this  same  teaching  comes  to  us  in  the  ma- 
jestic doctrine  of  the  correlation  and  conservation  of  forces,  in  every 
broader  generalization  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  in  the  re- 
searches of  the  historian  and  the  philologist,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
in  the  investigations  of  comparative  religion.  The  march  of  unity, 
like  that  of  law,  has  left  the  ruiu  of  mauy  a  theological  fiction  and 
conceit  to  mark  the  line  of  its  advance.  But  the  ban  of  heresy  has 
been  no  match  for  the  fascinations  of  the  enterprise. 

Such  are,  in  brief,  and  stated  meagrely  enough,  some  of  the  more 
prominent  conclusions  to  which  modern  science  has  attained.  Can  we 
affirm  the  essential  piety  of  these  conclusions?  remembering  that  piety 
is  man's  sense  of  his  relation  to  and  his  dependence  on  the  infinite, 
informing  Life  of  everything  that  is,  for  which  we  have,  and  need  to 
have  no  better  name  than  God.  Yea,  verily,  we  can.  For  if  the 
tiny  world  of  ancient  thought  demanded  such  a  Life  as  its  original 
source,  the  world  that  science  has  revealed  demands  it  all  the  more ; 
demands  a  deeper,  pqrer  source,  a  fountain  far  more  inexhaustible. 
If  chance  and  miracle  djd  not  exclude  him^  the  reign  of  law  bespeaks 
his  constant,  immanent  activity.  And  all  the  unities  of  nature  atid 
of  life  lead  up  to  his  eternal  unity  :  — 

"One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-olf  divine  event, 

To  wbicli  the  whole  creation  moves. '* 

As  the  white  light  of  nature  can  be  decomposed  into  the  different 
colors  of  the  solar  spectrum,  so  the  white  light  of  piety  can  be  decom- 
posed into  its  constituent  elements  of  awe  and  wonder,  admiration, 
reverence,  adoration,  thankfulness,  the  sense  of  power,  the  sense  of 

*  Herbert  Spencer.    Fint  Prineipl€$,p.  Al. 
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infinity,  humility,  and  trust,  and  loyalty.  What  one  of  all  theso  sen- 
timents is  not  ennohlcd  and  exalted  by  tlie  results  of  scientific  study 
and  investigation  ?  is  not  implied  in  these  results  ?  is  not  as  essential 
to  them  as  freshness  to  the  spring-time  or  as  fragrance  to  the  rose  ? 
"The  more  thou  searchest,  the  more  thou  shalt  wonder."  The  scrip- 
ture is  apochryphal,  but  truer  word  was  never  spoken.  The  more 
thou  shalt  wonder,  not  only  at  the  discoveries  thou  makest, — the  sym-  ] 

metrics,  the  harmonies,  the  marvellousness,  the  beauty  of  them, — but 
also  at  the  undiscovered  deep  which  underlies  all  possible  discoveries. 
Never  at  any  time  since  men  began  to  think,  has  there  been  less  dan- 
ger than  there  is  at  the  present  time  of  men's  imagining  that  they 
have  found  out  all  the  secrets  of  the  universe.  ^'Lq,  these  are  parts 
of  his  ways,  but  how  little  is  yet  known  of  him ! "  The  modem  sci- 
entist can  say  that  with  a  deeper  feeling  and  a  tenderer  accent  than 
could  the  ancient  seer.  If  David  could  come  back  to  us,  and,  to  so 
much  knowledge  of  the  heavens  as  came  to  him  as  he  was  tending  his 
father's  sheep,  could  add  all  that  our  Newtons  and  Laplaces,  our  Her- 
Bchels,  Bunsens,  and  Lockyers,  know,  would  he,  think  you,  wish  to 
retriict  one  word  in  which  his  awe  and  wonder,  reverence  and  adora- 
tion, found  expression  eight-and-twenty  centuries  ago?  *Nay,  more 
than  ever,  would  he  feel,  that — "The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of 
God,  and  the  firmament  showeth  his  handiwork  ;"  that — "The  earth 
is  the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof,  the  world  and  they  that  dwell 
therein  ?  "  And  what  accession  must  the  sense  of  power  receive  from 
the  teachings  of  the  modern  scientist,  what  accession,  too,  the  sense 
of  God's  infinity  I  The  names  we  give  to  him  arc  no  measure  of  the 
sentiments  that  stir  within  our  breasts.  Men  have  always  called  him 
good,  and  in  the  next  breath  have  ascribed  to  him  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions that  would  disgrace  a  highway-robber,  or  the  imaginary  evil 
one  himself.  Words  do  not  generate  feeling.  It  takes  ideas,  it  takes 
processes  of  thought,  it  takes  experience,  to  do  this.  Of  course  no 
number  of  finites  can  by  any  process  of  addition  or  multiplication 
make  an  infinite,  but  the  universe  of  modern  science  has  a  practical 
infinitude  that  is  more  fruitful  of  the  sense  of  infinite  and  eternal 
things,  than  all  the  demonstrations  of  a  metaphysical  infinity  that  can 
be  heaped  together.  Whose  heart  ever  biunod  within  him  by  the 
way  when  told  that  God  must  be  infinite  because  he  is  a  perfect  being 
and  infinity  is  an  attribute  of  perfection,  or  because  the  finite  implies 
the  infinite?     But  whose  heart  does  not  leap  up,  as  ne'er  did  theirs 
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who  listened  to  the  CorjhaDtic  mysteries,  as  he  attempts  to  follow  the 
scientific  teachers  of  the  day  along  the  path  of  their  sublime  interpre- 
tiitions  of  tlie  practical  infinitudes  of  time  and  space  and  the  infinite 
nicety  of  adaptation. 

But  awe  and  wonder,  reverence  and  adoration,  are  not  the  only 
sentiments  that  are  inseparable  from  any  tolerable  appreciation  of  the 
results  of  scientific  thought.  That  genuine  humility,  which  has  no 
more  in  common  with  the  self-contempt  of  camp-meetings  and  reviv- 
als than  with  the  conceit  they  nourish  that  the  whole  universe  was 
constructed  for  the  scene  of  man's  redemption,  may  well  be  nourished 
by  the  scientific  revelation  of  the  relation  of  our  tiny  planet  to  all  the 
starry  host.  The  conceit  that  our  little  planet  is  the  moral  centre  of 
the  universe,  ought  to  have  been  exploded  with  the  conceit  that  it  is 
the  astronomic  centre.  But  it  has  outlived  that  notion  now  more  than 
two  centuries.  And  still  I  think  it  cannot  long  resist  the  cumulative 
evidence  that  rebukes  a  feeling  so  absurd  and  arrogant.  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  may  be  incandescent.  Mars  may  no  longer  house  a  race  of 
men  among  its  frosted  mountains,  there  may  be  no  man  in  the  moon, 
and  many  another  star  and  planet  may  be  destitute  of  any  life  that 
corresponds  to  ours  ;  but  if  this  life  of  ours  is  the  great  thing  we  dare 
believe  it  is,  then  is  h  monstrously  conceited  to  imagine  that  there  are 
not  tliousands  of  worlds  drilling  across  those  awful  spaces, — nay,  not 
one  of  them  drifting,  but  sailing  all,  steered  by  a  hand  divine, — peo- 
pled with  life  as  eager  as  our  own.  With  every  fresh  discovery  of 
the  astronomer,  we  can  say  with  deeper  pathos  and  with  more  pro- 
found humility,  "When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  Thy  fin- 
gers, the  moon  and  stars  which  Thou  hast  ordained,  what  is  man  that 
Thou  art  mindful  of  him?" 

But  is  there  anything  in  modern  science  that  assists  the  sentiment 
of  trust,  of  all  the  forms  of  piety  the  most  significant,  anything  that 
reinvigorates  this  sentiment?  There  is,  indeed;  and,  what  is. more, 
this  gracious  sentiment  inheres  in  that  assurance  born  of  the  scientific 
spirit,  which  has  beea  held  to  be  its  deadly  enemy, — namely,  in  the 
invariability  of  law.  Yea,  law  that  has  been  so  dreaded,  so  maligned, 
whose  conquests  have  always  been  greeted  with  anathemas,  whose 
gains  have  always  been  considered  so  much  lost  to  God,  that  has  been 
made  the  antithesis  of -will  and  Deity, — law  is  now,  and  always  has 
been,  "the  confidence  of  all  the  ends  of  the  earth."  **0h,  that 
Thou  wouldst  rend  the  heavens,  and  come  down  ! "  has  been  the  cry 
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of  all  the  generations.  "Oh,  for  some  miracle,  some  break  in 
the  established  order,  to  convince  us  that  Thou  art.'*  And  all 
the  time,  the  source  of  so  much  peace  as  men  have  had  has  been 
the  invariable  sequence  of  events.  Because  of  this,  we  have  always 
known  where  to  find  God.  We  have  known  what  to  expect,  what  to 
anticipate.     We  talk  about  the  cruelty  of  law  because  it  never  steps  J 

aside,  '^freezes  a  man  like  an  apple,"  distinguishes  not  between  saint  'i 

and  sinner.  This  is  not  cruelty.  This  is  education.  It  would  be 
cruel  if  the  law  ^ould  swerve,  if  it  were  an  unstable  quantity.  The 
suspicion  of  such  a  thing  would  paralyze  all  human  effurt.  We 
should  neither  plant  nor  build.  What  we  call  mercy  is  no  after- 
thought of  Deity ;  it  is  the  constitution  of  the  universe.  Other  than 
law,  there  is  no  name  given  under  heaven  by  which  men  can  be  saved 
from  ignorance  and  helplessness.  It  is  the  everlasting  faithfulness. 
God's  providence  is  universal.  In  man  only  is  it  specialized.  And 
law  is  that  which  makes  it  possible  for  man  to  foresee  and  so  prevent 
disaster ;  foresee  and  so  prepare  for  victory.  All  special  providence 
is  human,  and  the  condition  of  its  ever-widening  development  is  the 
invariability  of  law. 

But  because  the  special  providence  is  human,  it  is  not  therefore  any 
less  divine.  God's  arm  is  not  shortened  that  He  cannot  save  because 
there  is  man  here  at  this  hither  end  of  His  almighty  finger-tip.  There 
is  not  less  of  the  infinite  life  in  our  humanity  than  in  the  lower  forms 
of  uature  ;  nay,  but  infinitely  more.  That  word  of  Jesus,  "I  and  my 
father  are  one,"  was  not  the  announcement  of  a  solitary  exception, 
but  of  a  constant,  an  invariable  unity.  Had  he  but  known  it,  the 
man  Judas  also  could  have  said  it.  The  equator  is  an  ideal  line,  say 
the  geographers.  The  line  between  the  human  and  divine  is  not  so 
much  as  that.     Or  if  it  is, — 

**  Draw,  if  thou  canst,  the  mystic  line 
Rightly  severing  His  from  thine. 

Which  is  human,  which  divine." 

• 

Did  I  call  trust  the  most  significant  of  all  the  forms  of  piety  ?  And 
BO  it  is  of  piety  distinguished  from  morality.  But  was  not  loyalty  one 
of  the  constituent  elements  into  which  we  decomposed  the  white  light 
of  piety, — the  violet  of  the  spectrum,  its  most' tender  hue,  or  shall  we 
rather  say  the  red,  the  ruddiest,  the  tint  of  blood,  of  life?  And  loy- 
alty is  but  a  finer  word  for  "  mere  morality."    No,  not  exactly.    Mo- 
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rality  is  the  sense  of  social  obligation,  of  obligation  between  man  and 
mtin.  If  in  its  last  analysis  it  bears  a  flower  of  piety,  it  is  because 
**  tlie  power  not  ourselves"  is  an  eternal  power,  not  merely  the  social 
push,  but  a  push  behind  society  and  antecedent  to  it, — the  earnest 
expectation  of  the  creation  longing  for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons 
of  God.  But  at  its  best,  sturtiug  from  the  morality  side,  morality 
does  not  include  the  whole  of  piety.  But,  starting  from  the  side  of 
piety,  this  includes  the  whole  of  morality.  Love,  loyalty,  is  the  ful- 
filling of  the  law.  Let  a  man's  heart  really  quicken  with  those  sen- 
timents of  awe  and  wonder,  gratitude  and  trust,  which  are  so  deeply 
implicated  in  the  scientific  rendering  of  the  universe,  and  how  can  he 
help  desiring,  longing,  steadfastly  resolving,  to  give  himself  in  earnest 
service  of  that  Infinite  Power  whose  manifestations  have  awakened  in 
him  all  these  sentiments?  So  piety  becomes  enthqsiasm  for  humani- 
ty. The  one  Life  is  in  everything.  There  is  nothing  without  it ; 
nothing  without  its  power,  its  wisdom ;  nothing  without  its  goodness. 
The  power,  the  wisdom,  and  the  goodness  are  not  outside  the  uni- 
verse, outside  the  laws,  outside  the  daily  tasks,  outside  the  men  and 
women,  outside  the  cares  and  crosses  and  calamities,  but  in  all  these 
forever.  And  all  things  are  for  every  one.  Leave  out  one  man  or 
woman,  leave  put  one  flower  or  star,  leave  out  one  struggle,  sorrow, 
victory,  of  all  the  past,  and  you  and  I  should  not  be  what  we  are  to- 
day. All  the  pasts  help  us ;  all  the  futures  beckon  us.  And  now 
what  18  the  natural,  Che  inevitable,  response  of  any  earnest  heart  that 
knows  and  feels  all  this :  that  all  is  so  for  each  ;  that  One,  the  Infi- 
nite* is  so  for  all?  What  can  it  be  but.  Each  for  all,  each  for  the 
Infinite  One?  And  this  is  loyalty.  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely 
give.  So  grandly  helped,  we  long  to  help  in  turn.  But  how?  We 
cannot  make  the  sun  any  brighter,  or  the  sky  any  bluer,  or  the  ocean 
or  the  mountains  any  more  sublime.  Here  and  there  we  can  make 
the  earth  a  little  greener,  fairer ;  perhaps  make  such  a  flower  to  bloom 
as  God,  in  all  his  everlastingness,  has  never  seen  before.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  We  must  do  more  than  this.  And  the  way  is  always 
clear  ;  the  gate  is  always  open.  It  is  to  lend  a  hand^  to  do  what  in 
us  lies  to  make  life  happier,  sweeter,  brighter,  pleasanter,  holier,  di- 
viner, for  those  with  whom  we  mingle  in  the  various  activities  of  life 
and  love.  This  is  practical  piety,  aud  it  is  the  essential  piety  of  mod- 
ern scientific  thought. 

This  piety  is  sometimes  very  stern  and  exigent.     Sometimes  de- 
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mands  it  great  things  of  us ;  not  less  than  that  we  say  sometimes, 

"Though  the  Lord  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him,"  trust  that  he 

does  not  do  it  willingly,  trust  that  he  only  slays  because  it  is  best  for 

all,  and  so  best  for  us,  that  he  should  slay,  and,  trusting  so,  take  sides 

with  him  against  ourselves,  and  be  willing  in  a  new  sense,  but  in  a 

vastly  higher  than  the  old,  to  be  damned  for  his  glory,  condemned  to 

suffer  gi'ievous  loss  and  pain,   rather  than  that  the  everlasting  laws 

which  are  his  glory  should  swerve  or  bend  in  any  least  degree  to  suit 

our  dearest  plan,  our  sweetest  hope,  our  tendercst  delight,  our  fondest 

expectation. 

"Thy  various  messengers  employ, 

Thy  purposes  of  love  fulHl ; 
And  mid  tlie  wreck  of  human  Joy 

Let  kneeling  faith  adore  thy  will." 

But  let  us  do  full  justice  to  the  terror  that  has  been  excited  in  re- 
ligious minds  by  recent  scientific  speculations.  It  is  no  longer  the 
astronomer,  or  the  geologist,  who  excites  the  most  alarm.  It  is  the 
biologist,  the  evolutionist ;  not  Herschel  and  Thomson,  but  Darwin 
and  Spencer.  I  have  said  that  these  names  stand  as  yet  for  scientific 
tendencies,  rather  than  for  scientific  results.  I  say  this  is  no  spirit  of 
disparagement.  In  saying  it,  my  wish  is  not  the  father  of  my  thought. 
On  the  contrary,  Spencer's  whole  doctrine  of  evolution,  and  Darwin's 
special  illustration  of  it,  seem  to  me  so  intrinsically  grand  and  beauti- 
ful, and  so  harmonious  with  all  wc  do  know  of  the  make  of  things, 
that  I  am  obliged  to  be  continually  upon  my  guard,  lest  I  accept  them 
because  I  want  to,  instead  of  because  they  have  been  proved  bejond 
a  doubt.  But  what  if  they  should  thus  be  proved?  Is  it  inconceiva- 
ble that  piety  should  inhere  in  such  results  ?  I  cannot  think  so.  I 
can  find  nothing  in  them  that  dishonors  either  God  or  man.  I  find 
that  which  honors  both  ;  God,  by  exhibiting  the  ordered  beauty  of  his 
operation ;  man,  by  suggesting  for  him  a  development  in  the  future 
proportioned  to  his  development  through  an  illimitable  past.  I  find 
nothing  but  new  proofs,  and  grander,  more  suggestive,  more  poetic, 
than  any  known  before,  of  the  ONE  in  all  and  of  the  all  in  each,  and 
new  sanctions  for  the  law  that  each  shall  be  for  all ;  all  things  so 
working  together  for  us,  and  ONE  in  all,  that  we  are  honor-bound  to 
perfect  loyalty  of  thought  and  word  and  deed  to  all,  and  in  and 
through  and  over  all,  to  the  eternal  ONE.  I  dare  not  long  that  any- 
thing not  clearly  seen  to  be  the  truth  may  be  the  truth,  remembering 
who  it  was  that  said,  ''My  judgment  is  just,  because  I  seek  not 
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mine  own  will."  But  if  I  dared,  then  I  would  long  with  a  great  long*- 
ing  that  these  speculations,  which  men  stand  in  fear  and  terror  of, 
might  be  established  on  irrefragable  foundations. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  doctrine  of  evolution  abroad  of  which 
to  predicate  essential  piety  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  It  is  a  doc- 
trine which  suggests  that  out  of  mere  dead  matter  came  all  the  pres- 
ent bounty  and  wonder  and  delight  of  this  most  glorious  universe, 
**the  Lord  Christ's  heart  and  Plato's  brain,*'  and  all  the  wisdom  and 
the  love  and  joy  that  ever  made  it  good  to  be  alive.  But  of  mere 
dead  matter,  who  has  ever  yet  discovered  the  first  atom,  not  with  the 
eye  of  sense,  but  with  the  keenest  intellectual  vision  ?  Wherever  we 
find  matter,  it  is  not  dead,  but  alive  ;  alive  with  order  and  tendency 
and  purpose.  Even  Buchner,  the  most  redoubtable  of  all  material- 
ists, must  allow  that  his  dead  matter  has  a  tendency  to  combine.  To 
allow  that  is  to  allow  everything.  But  why  be  frightened  so  by  tliis 
matter,  when  no  man  knows,  or  ever  can  know,  what  matter  is?  All 
we  are  certain  of  is  mind,  is  consciousness.  Extension,  hardnesi, 
these  do  not  inhere  in  matter.  These  are  but  forms  of  conscfiousness 
affected  by  we  know  not  what. 

Any  doctrine  of  evolution  thaj  docs  not  afRrm  a  first  term  of  the 
series,  a  spiritual  term,  which  then  and  there,  at  the  imaginary  be- 
ginning, was  in  itself  more  than  all  that  has  ever  since  been  evolved 
from  it,  from  Him,  is  a  self-evident  absurdity.  The  laws  of  thought 
demand  an  infinite  element  in  every  step  of  evolution.  Evohition  of 
a  higher  by  a  lower  is  unthinkable.  Evolution  of  a  higher  from  a 
lower  presupposes,  antecedent  to  the  lower,  a  higher  than  the  highest 
term  of  the  ascending  series.  For  that  higher  than  the  highest  we 
have,  and  neoyd  to  have,  no  better  name  than  God.  Nothing  better 
can  come  out  of  it,  of  Him,  than  was  in  Him  in  the  beginning,  is  no>v 
and  ever  shall  be, — if  not  thought,  then  something  better ;  if  not  love, 
then  something  better.  But  is  he  conscious  of  our  awe  and  wonder, 
our  adoration  and  thanksgiving,  our  trust  in  him,  our  h^art-felt  loy- 
alty? "No  consciousness  without  vibration,"  say  the  mental  physi- 
ologists. And  yet,  right  here  in  ourselves,  where  we  are  absolutely 
certain  of  the  consciousness,  it  eludes  all  chemical  and  microscopic 
tests.  It  may,  then,  well  do  so  in  the  universe  and  the  converse  of 
the  proposition.  No  vibration  without  consciousness,  may  bespeak 
a  Heart  of  things  that  can  rejoice  in  us  as  consciously  as  we  rejoice 
in  Him.     But  if  not  consciousness,  then  something  better. 
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What  expression  is  there  of  the  piety  of  by-gono  times  that  does 
not  stagger,  as  it  never  did  before,  under  its  weight  of  meaning,  when 
we  attempt  to  make  it  bear  the  weight  of  this  new  piety  which  is  es- 
sential to  our  modern  scientific  thouglit?  Not  as  exact  expressions, 
but  as  symbols,  we  may  still  retain  the  words  of  psalm  and  prophecy, 
still  take  them  joyfully  and  tenderly  upon  our  lips, — but  they  are  all 
iuadequatc.  The  awe,  the  reverence,  the  thankfulness,  the  trust,  the 
loyalty,  are  more  than  such,  or  nny,  words  can  tell.  Let  the  new  po- 
ets sing  them  ever  so  sweetly,  let  the  new  prophets  preach  them  ever 
80  grandly,  the  unspeakable  cannot  be  spoken.  Only  alife  devoted  to 
all  highest  purposes  and  tenderest  benefactions,  only  a  life  of  absolute 
justice  and  sincerity  and  truth  and  love,  can  adequately  give  expres- 
sion to  our  sense  of  the  ineffable  sweetness  and  benignity  of  that  rela- 
tion which  exists  between  the  soul  of  man  and  the  Eternal  God. 
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/  BT  REV.    FBANCI8   TIFFAKT,   WEST  KEWTON,    MASS. 

^^The  thing  that  hath  been,  it  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  there  is 
no  new  thing  under  the  sun !"  Such,  the  despairing  outcry  of  the 
skeptical,  blase  author  of  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes.  Nothing  new  ! 
nothing  fresh  !  the  same  old  story  told  over  and  over  in  a  stereotyped - 
drone  I  He  had  builded  him  houses,  made  him  gardens  and  pools  of 
crystal  water,  gathered  silver  aud  gold,  got  him  men  singers  and 
women  singers,  given  his  heart  unto  wine,  turned  himself  to  behold 
wisdom,  and  madness  and  folly.  But  the  upshot  of  them  all  was  the 
same.  Therefore  '^ he  hated  life,  yea,  he  hated  all  his  labor  which 
he  had  taken  under  the  sun."  Ever  the  burden  of  his  complaint  re- 
I  curs,  in  monotonous  refrain  ;  ''  nothing  new,  nothing  fresh,  the  same 

old  dreary  story,  palmed  off  under  altered  names.'' 

Turn  we  from  him  to  the  sublime,  child-like  genius  of  Goethe,  in 
its  contemplation  of  life  and  nature.  As  we  overhear  him,  what  per- 
petual outcry  strikes  upon  the  ear  I  The  same,  in  fornix  as  with  the 
aathor  of  Ecclesiastes ;  ^'nothing  new,  the  old,  eternal  story  V*  But 
this  time  the  cry  is  uttered  with  a  thrill  of  ecstacy  ;  "Nothing  now," 
No !  but  from  the  uttermost  horizon  of  the  past  to  the  uttermost  hori- 
zon oC  the  future,  aye,  from  everlasting  to  everlasting,  the  same  stu- 
pendous working-presence  of  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Order. 

In  wandering  through  the  fields,  Goethe  picks  up  the  bleached 
skull  of  a  ram.  His  heart  stops  beating,  so  overwhelmed  is  he  of  a 
^  sudden.    Is  it  to  throw  down  the  skull  in  Hamlet-like  disgust,  ^'  pah  ! 

how  it  smells,''  at  the  flash  of  perception  that  this  is,  after  all,  only 
the  old,  buried  vertebral  story  palmed  off  once  more  with  altered 
cranial  names  ?  He  hangs  in  worship  over  a  fragrant  lily ;  but  as  he 
gazes,  the  intutition  darts,  shuttle-like,  through  his  brain,  that  varied 
as  they  look  in  form  and  color,  still,  nevertheless,  leaf,  calyx,  corolla, 
pistil,  stamen,  fruit,  are  but  a  game  of  hide-and-seek  played  by  the 
metamorphoses  of  so  many  modified  leaves.  Is  it,  again,  to  spring 
up  with  a  cry  of  disgust,  "  I  see  through  the  cheat ;  even  rose,  lily. 
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and  heliotrope  are  disenchanted  now ;  nothing  but  leaves,  nothing  but 
leaves  !"  No,  at  the  remotest  verge  from  this  are  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  that  flood  with  their  tide  the  soul  of  Goethe.  Pure  joy  and 
transport  is  it  to  him  not  to  surmise,  but  to  see,  that  everj  solid  pres- 
ent is  built  up  out  of  the  solid  past,  and  ever^  on-coming  future  is  to 
be  but  the  apotheosis  of  the  now  and  here ;  that  one  eternal  plan 
runs  through  the  all  in  all,  laying  the  foundation  in  the  work  done  on 
the  vertebrae  of  tho  fartherest-off  fossil  saurian  for  rearing  the  super- 
structure of  the  dome-skull  of  a  Newton. 

Every  age  that  has  dowered  the  world  afresh  with  anything  beauti- 
ful or  sublime  in  architecture,  painting,  poetry,  science,  religion,  has 
done  so  in  one  way,  and  in  one  way  only.  Ever  do  we  find  that  its 
prophets  and  teachers  were  men  and  women  thoroughly  fascinated 
with  the  meaning  and  charm  of  the  life  directly  environing  them ; 
hanging  over  it  with  a  lover's  fond  delight,  and  crying  out  at  its 
mirth,  pathos,  tragedy,  triumph.  All  alike,  do  they  hail  it  as  full  pf 
material  to  build  comedies,  iiovels,  sermons,  lyrics,  epics,  creeds, 
prophecies,  out  of,  as  to  Phidias  a  marble-quarry  was  full  of  statues, 
or  to  Titian  an  ochre-bank,  of  nimbuses  for  saints.  And  so  the  ever* 
old  story  began  to  glow  and  pulsate  to  them  with  the  charm  of  the 
ever-new,  the  ever-young. 

Think,  for  example,  how  the  common  life  of  England  teemed  and 
seethed  to  Shakspere  with  types  of  Hamlets,  Lears,  Othellos,  Csesars. 
Csesar!  write  large  that  wary,  intellectual,  self-contained  Cecil  or 
Burleigh  passing  by  to  Whitehall,  write  him  large  and  give  him  more 
arena ;  there  is  Caesar.  Timon  of  Athens  I  listen  to  yonder  young 
spendthrift  lord  that  squandered  his  rich  estates  on  a  horde  of  para- 
sites, gamblers,  and  harlots ;  listen  to  him  cursing  the  whole  sycophant 
crew,  because,  when  all  was  gone  that  had  ever  made  them  care  a 
straw  for  him,  they  were  gone  too  ;  there  is  Timon  of  Athens,  write 
him  large.  And  Hamlet  I  Why  there  are  not  fifty  men  in  any  vil- 
lage in  the  world  among  whom  three  Hamlets  at  least,  in  all  essen- 
tials, are  not  to  be  found ;  purely  contemplative  natures,  incapable  of 
persistent  action,  turning  life,  death,  danger,  duty,  into  mere  food  for 
speculation.  Write  any  one  of  them  large.  Put  a  prince's  mantle 
on  him,  give  him  a  murdered  king  to  father,  and  subject  him  to  a 
stern  call  to  action ;  you  have  your  Hamlet  then.  This  was  what 
Shakspere  saw  right  before  his  eyes,  while  other  men  were  of  the 
confirmed  opinion  that  Timon  only  lived  in  Athens,  and  Caesar  in 
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Rome,  and  Hamlet  away  north  in  Norway..  But  how  did  this  light- 
niag-3wift  perception  react  upon  him?  To  wring  out  the  despairing 
!Ecclesiastes-cry,  ^^ooly  the  old  droae  nature  mumbling  the  old  stale 
Btory?"  No,  but  the  wondering  cry  of  Goethe,  "the  eterual  story, 
eyer-old,  ever-new ;  liuman  life  as  fraught  with  elemental  energies  as 
the  volcano  with  fire  ;  human  life  charged  like  a  cannon  with  laughter, 
tears,  love,  madoess,  glory,  shipwreck  I  What  plummet  can  ever 
sound  its  ocean  depths  of  teaching  ?" 

Quarry  where  you  will  into  history,  you  strike  this  same  vein  of 
exuberant  fascination  in  the  living  world  environing  the  singer  or 
teacher ;  its  sunshine  and  its  gloom  alike  contributing  the  elemental 
substance  of  beautiful  or  sublime  creations.  We  of  to-day  even,  as 
we  wander  through  the  halls  of  the  Vatican,  instinctively  feel  our 
muscles  tense,  our  lungs  free,  our  whole  mien  bolder  and  nobler  from 
simple  contact  with  the  undying  marbles  of  gods  and  graces,  of  he- 
roes, rcnners,  wrestlers,  ranged  round  on  every  hand.  Even  these 
stones  cry  out.  But  conceive,  if  you  can,  the  environment  of  flashing 
life  that  wrought  upon  the  creators  of  such  marvels  in  the  golden 
prime  of  Greece.  The  prototypes  of  these  statues,  once  full  of  ruddy 
blood,  charged  with  electric  batteries  of  nerve-fire  and  flushed  with 
supreme  triumph  as  the  multitudinous  shout  went  up  over  the  victor 
in  the  games,  how  must  the  contact  of  such  breathing  reality  have 
inflamed  the  'sopl  to  a  passionate  worship  of  beauty.  The  thrill,  thiuk 
what  it  must  have  been  I  with  which  an  on-looking  Phidias  would 

» 

cry :  '^  What  a  piece  of  work  is  a  man !  in  form  and  moving,  how 
express  and  admirable !  in  action  how  like  an  angel  I  the  beauty  of 
the  world  I  the  paragon  of  animals  !" 

Yes,  it  is  ever  so  with  the  sources  of  all  that  is  great.  It  is  first 
life,  first  incarnation.  The  golden  sun-bath  of  Spain,  the  tan-flushed 
hue  and  lustrous  eyes  of  the  out-door  children  of  the  sun,  the  all-over- 
langhing  exuberance  of  sensuous  delight  with  which  her  little  beggar- 
boys  feast  on  a  bunch  of  luscious  grapes  I  here,  in  an  absolute  fascina- 
tion over  this,  in  bathing  and  getting  steeped  in  all  this  warmth  and 
color  and  gleeful  animality,  lies  the  inspiration  of  a  Murillo.  And 
there  lay  it,  likewise,  with  a  Rembrant,  worshipping  with  the  passion 
of  a  devotee  the  alternating  light-world  of  brightness  and  gloom, 
in  his  own  Northern  climate,  finding  in  this  one  kingdom  the  symbolic 
Holy  of  Holies,  and  culminating  in  the  conviction  that  with  a  point  of 
this  light  he  could  express  the  highest  ecstacy,  and  with  a  patch  of 
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this  gloom,  the  deepest  tragedy,  the  soul  of  man  ever  rose  to  or  was 
engulfed  in.     Yes,  the  same  with  him ;  the  same  with  them  all. 

Wrought  up  in,  prophesied  by,  the  ever-old,  lies  germinating  the 
ever-new.  When  shall  the  day  arrive  when  we  shall  read  and  inter- 
pret the  New  Testament  in  the  light  and  spirit  of  this  supreme  per- 
ception ;  when  behiud  and  through  the  record  we  shall  come  soul  to 
soul  into  contact  with  the  elemental  life-forces  that  were  creating, 
maintaining,  inspiring  the  grand  actors  in  that  most  awful  of  the 
world's  tragedies,  that  sublimest  of  the  world's  triumphs.  Never  !  till 
we  feel  in  every  fibre  that  no  pathetic  cry  has  ever  been  wrung  out  of 
the  heart,  no  bugle  note  of  victory  ever  sounded,  that  did  not  catch 
their  pathos  aud  their  triumph  from  the  living,  breathing  environment 
of  circumstance  and  event  through  which  the  Eternal  Spirit  works  on 
soul.  Never,  till  the  life  of  to-day  brings  us  through  palpable  reali- 
ties of  experience  into  vital  communion  with  the  life  of  the  past.  Not 
a  dead,  pulseless  nature,  not  a  dead-level  of  human  conditions, — we 
must  postulate  something  more  energetic  than  these.  A  seed  indeed, 
with  transcendent  capacities  to  respond  in  root  and  trunk,  in  leaf  and 
flower  and  fruit,  but  a  soil  also  seething  with  chemic  life,  a  sun  throb- 
bing with  inexhaustible  fire- resources,  clouds  that  lay  all  the  oceans 
under  tribute  to  supply  them  with  stores  of  rain  I  Else  in  vain  we 
say,  ^^  In  Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being,"  or  that  other 
kindred  word,  ^'For  of  Him  and  through  Him  and  to  Him  are  all 
things,  to  Whom  be  glory  forever." 

Three  grand  factors  enter  as  integral  parts  into  the  gospel  story : 
Jesus,  Galilee,  Judasa.  Each  of  them  is  the  embodiment  of  a  crea- 
tive, shaping  spiritual  force ;  each  a  correlated  part  of  an  organic 
whole,  no  more  to  be  understood  in  divorce  from  it  than  eye  or  lung 
in  divorce  from  the  light  or  air.  Their  unity  and  co-working  are  the 
revelation  to  us  of  the  eternal  providence  of  God.  Let  us  dwell  on 
them  severally,  that  we  may  take  note  of  their  individual  contribu- 
tions : 

1.  Jesus.  First,  a  sublime  religious  soul,  coming  out  of  the  infinite, 
but  coming  through  generations  of  human  parents  on  whom  the  whole 
race's  history  had  wrought.  What  the  hidden  pre-natal  processes 
were  of  Him,  *' whose  eyes  did  ever  see  his  substance,  yet  being  im- 
perfect, and  in  whose  book  all  his  members  were  written,  which  in 
continuance  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  was  none  of  them," — 
all  this  is  known  to  Him  alone  who  seeth  in  secret ;  though  even  here, 
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if  we  seek  His  ways  long  and  humbly  enough  in  that  newlj-revealed 
closet  where  young-eyed,  science  worships,  He  may  reward  us  openly. 
Certainly,  when  the  revelation  comes,  those  hidden  processes  will  be 
found  as  truly  sacred  &s  Mary's  conception  through  the  overshadowing 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  A  thousand  scattered  emanations  of  the  Eternal 
Spirit,  in  the  yearnings,  prayers,  righteousness,  and  heroism  of  the 
humblest  of  his  progenitors,  will  be  seen  to  have  been  stored  up 
against  their  supreme  fruition,  by  Him  without  whom  no  sparrow  fall- 
eth  to  the  ground.  Still,  up  to  this  present  hour  we  can  but  say  of 
the  advent  of  such  a  soul,  ^Hhe  wind  bloweth  where  it  listeth,  and 
thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  can'st  not  tell  whence  it  comet h 
nor  whither  it  goeth."  To  hear  the  sound,  and  feel  its  rich,  full  har- 
mony, is  the  all-important  thing. 

The  essence  of  a  sublime  religious  soul,  however,  is  always  this. 
It  means  one  dowered  with  capacity  to  behold  God  face  to  face  in  the 
now  and  here ;  to  wonder  and  worship  in  the  presence  of  an  all-em- 
bracing, all-informing  sanctity.  ^'Himself  from  God  he  cannot  free." 
Not  far  off  is  the  Kingdom,  but  right  at  hand.  The  flower  is  already 
folded  up  in  the  bud ;  the  sun  is  shining,  the  soft  breeze  is  blowing, 
to  tempt  it  out.  ''Eyes  have  ye,  but  ye  see  not,  ears,  but  ye  hear 
not,"  is  his  cry  of  amazement  as  men  ask  him,  ^^  where  is  thy  God.** 
Deem  we  he  snatches  his  ecstatic,  his  awful  conviction,  ont  of  some 
empty  void?  No,  the  grass  of  the  field  whispers  it  to  him,  the  bird 
of  the  air  sings  it,  the  hollow  voice  of  the  hypocrite  attests  it  in  the 
judgment  of  condemnation,  and  the  happy  heart  of  the  poor  widow 
with  her  mile,  proclaims  its  glory.  Clear  and  distinct  as  rings  out 
the  hour  struck  on  the  village  clock,  rings  out  the  hour  of  fulfilment 
struck  on  the  great  clock  of  time.  And  reading  all  this  in  the  Now 
and  Here, — a  Now  and  Here  that  to  him  is  full  of  God, — the  ques- 
tion what  that  environment  of  nature  and  life  really  was,  into  whose 
secret  meaning  he  saw  so  deeply,  becomes,  to  all  who  would  truly  un- 
derstand him,  as  fundamental  a  question  as  that  of  the  tropics  for  the 
palm,  of  the  median  zone  for  the  oak,  of  the  North  for  the  spruce 
and  hemlock. 

Yes,  the  grand  soul  to  see  and  to  respond.  But  to  respond  to  what? 
Deep  calleth  unto  deep.  No  Newton  apart  from  the  sublime  order  of 
the  Solar  System ;  no  Phidias  apart  from  the  glories  of  the  Elian 
and  Olympic  games ;  no  Dante  out  of  the  shadow  of  the  lurid  gloom 
of  the  Mediaeval  Theology,  nor  Milton  sequestered  from  the  political 
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and  religious  throes  of  England.     The  environment,  then,  the  envi- 
ronment !     In  the  case  of  Jesus  it  was  Galilee  and  Judea. 

2.  Galilee,  the  cradle  of  the  child  that  is  ever  "father  of  the 
man  ; "  most  especially  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  dowered  with 
"the  eternal  childhood  of  genius!"  Galilee,  a  region  of  fertility, 
beauty,  in  parts,  sublimity,  to  feed  with  entrancing  pictures  a  poetic 
nature ;  a  region  of  simple  plenty  and  hospitable  good-fellowship, 
where  the  spontaneous  village  expression  of  joy  over  a  returning  prodi- 
gal would  be  to  call  in  the  neighbors  aud  find  vent  for  the  common 
glee  in  music  and  dancing ;  a  region,  too,  of  grand  historic  associa- 
tions with  the  religion  of  the  Jewish  race,  and  yet, — let  us  never  for- 
get it,  for  it  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position, — sweetened  and  broad' 
eued  by  neighborly^  every-day  contact  among  those  of  alien  blood  and 
faith!  And  here  we  strike  on  the  one  telling  agency  in  the  hand  of 
God,  the  "argumentum  ad  hominem"  itself,  for  casting  down  parti- 
tion walls  between  man  and  man.  Side  by  side  there  dwelt  men, 
women  and  children,  of  the  most  varied  nationalities.  The  grand  ar- 
tery of  circulation  between  Orient  and  Occident, — the  crowded  cara- 
van-road from  Damascus,  the  mart  of  the  East,  to  Ptolemais,  the 
port  of  the  Mediterranean, — swept  right  along  the  Galilean  lake  and 
through  Capernaum  itself.  This  highway  was  once  alive  with  active, 
bustling  life.  Let  us  make  it  alive  once  more  to-day.  It  will  not 
help  us  to  dream  of  it  as  of  some  visionary  Mirza-bridge  for  blood- 
less shades  to  traverse.  No,  in  a  hundred  solid,  practical  avocations, 
as  porters,  donkey-drivers,  camel-drivers,  commissaries,  traders,  the 
men  of  Galilee  found  employment  on  this  great  route,  as  our  own 
mixed  population  of  Americans,  Germans,  Irish,  Canadian  French, 
on  tiie  line  of  a  New  York  Central  or  Erie  railway  ;  while  the  women 
and  children  flocked  out,  as  the  hot  and  dusty  caravan  halted,  to  sell 
their  milk  and  curds,  and  eggs  and  fruit. 

Now  dream  we  that  nothing  came  of  all  this  eager  contact  of  life 
with  life  ?  Let  the  human  nature  of  to-day  speak  for  the  human  na- 
ture of  the  past.  And  what  does  to-day's  human  nature  tell  us  ?  It 
tells  us  this.  Trust  a  woman  who  has  sold  her  eggs  at  a  profit  that 
means  a  bright  new  kerchief,  or  who  has  had  a  merry  chaff  in  broken 
Chaldee  with  a  handsome  young  traveller  of  a  Damascus  house,  or, 
more  than  all,  who  hns  seen  her  deep-eyed,  prophet-browed  boy  so 
arrest  the  gaze  of  some  grave  Oriental  merchant,  that  he  has  moved 
up  to  the  child,   laid  his  hand  on  his  brow,  and  gazed  at  him  with  a 
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beaming  smile, — trust  such  a  woman  to  have  a  soft  spot  in  her  heart 
for  a  Gentile  forever  after.  Kay,  trust  all,-«rmen,  women,  children, 
who,  spite  of  their  creeds,  have  lived  side  by  side ;  the  man  finding  in 
his  Gentile  neighbor  an  honest,  sober,  hard-working  fellow-mortal ; 
the  woman,  seeing  how  hers  enjoys  dancing  her  baby  in  her  arm,  as 
heartily  as  she  does  her  own  ;  the  children^ — God  bless  the  children, 
their  angels  do  always  behold  the  face  of  the  Father  which  is  in 
Heaven  ! — the'children,  hitting  the  one  "  touch  of  nature  that  makes 
the  whole  world  kin,"  in  that  rapt  concentration  in  patting  up  sand- 
pies  together,  in  which  there  is  "neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  Barbarian, 
Scythian,  Bond  nor  Free," — aye,  trust  them  all  to  yearn  at  least  for 
a  kingdom  where  they  shall  come  from  the  North  and  the  South,  from 
the  £ast  and  the  West,  and  sit  down  with  Abraham  and  Isaac.  An 
hundred  to  one,  if  any  highly-gifted  one  of  their  number  shall  be  seized 
with  an  impulse  to  write  a  touching  little  story  illustrating  mercy  to 
the  suffering,  first-hand  memories  from  the  life  shall  prompt  him  to 
take  for  his  hero  a  despised  Samaritan,  and  for  the  heartless  and  cruel 
a  priest  and  a  levite  of  his  own  peculiar  creed. 

Everywhere  does  Galilee  crop  out  in  Jesus,  as  Scotland  in  Burns. 
The  man  w^ho  does  not  see  this  has  no  eyes  in  his  head.  lie  would 
not  find  the  home-religion  of  Scotland  in  the  Cottar's  Saturday  night. 
Open  the  gospels  at  will.  They  are  redolent  as  new-mown  hay  with 
the  perfume  of  the  soil.  The  peasants  are  working  in  the  vineyards, 
or  buildiug  a  watch-tower,  or  returning  from  the  plough  to  serve  the 
master.  The  barns  are  filled  to  overflowing,  and  new  ones  are  a- 
buildiug.  Fleets  of  boats  are  putting  forth  to  spread  the  nets,  or  re- 
turning full-freighted  to  the  shore.  Laborers  are  standing  in  the 
market-place  waiting  to  be  hired,  while  around  them  children,  free 
from  c;»re,  are  happily  playing  wedding  and  funeral  together,  or  re- 
proaching their  sulky  mates  with  "we  have  piped  unto  you,  and  ye 
have  not  danced,  we  have  mourned  unto  you,  and  ye  have  not  lament- 
ed." The  eir  is  fall  of  the  singing  of  larks,  the  beat  of  music  and 
dancing  resound  from  the  scattered  afternoon  village  balls,  the  grass 
is  bright  with  the  profusion  of  lilies  arrayed  in  colors  that  outshone 
the  pomp  of  Solomon.  It  is  a  gay,  prosperous,  busy  life  that  every- 
where surrounds  us.  As.  has  pertinently  been  remarked,  the  very 
vices  of  the  people  are  not  the  vices  of  hypocrisy,  bigotry,  and  sour 
asceticism,  but  those  of  the  world  and  the  flesh.  The  drunken  upper- 
servant  maltreats  and  beats  the  maids,  the  noisy  revellers  go  shouting 
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and  pounding  at  the  doors  of  their  neighbors  a-bed.  The  refusal  to 
work  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  springs  not  from  blind  hate  of  innova- 
tion or  fanatic  zeal  for  the  traditions  of  the  elders,  but  is  put  in  blunt, 
material  shape,  ^^/  have  purchased  a  farm  and  must  go  and  see  it ;  / 
have  bought  a  pair  of  oxen  and  must  go  and  try  them ;  /  have  mar- 
ried a  wife  and  am  in  for  a  week  of  merry  junketing  with  neighbor 
and  friend."  The  Son  of  Man  comes  eating  and  drinking ;  to  him 
the  Sabbath  is  made  for  the  soul,  and  not  the  soul  for  the  Sabbath. 
His  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  just  such  a  world  of  joy  and  beauty  as 
this  around  him, — aye,  and  around  us, — would  be,  were  it  only  freed 
from  darkness  and  sin,  were  it  only  filled  with  men  and  women  loving 
one  another,  and  seeing  the  universal  presence  of  goodness  in  every 
bird  of  the  air  and  lily  of  the  field.  And  who  that  loves  this  dear  old 
earth  would  ask  a  better? 

3.  Judaea.  Turn  we  now  to  Judsea,  the  scene  of  the  earthly  trag- 
edy of  the  New  Testament  story,  the  scene  of  its  triumph  through  its 
resurrection  and  ascension  in  the  spirit.  Bleak,  bare,  sun-scorched, 
its  geological  features  seem  but  the  outcrop  of  the  volcanic  passions 
boiling  in  the  hearts  of  its  inhabitants. 

Jerusalem  itself  was  a  purely  ecclesiastical  city,  largely  without 
commerce  and  without  manufactures,  and  it  controlled  the  land.  What 
did  this  simple  fact  imply?  We  have  no  examples  of  ecclesiastical 
cities  among  us,  and  so  must  use  our  imaginations  on  such  analogous 
material  as  we  have  at  hand.  Still  must  the  life  of  to-day  interpret 
the  life  of  the  past. 

Summon  before  the  mind*s  eye  a  city  like  Lowell  or  Lawrence.  As 
you  gaze  on  its  enormous  mills,  you  feel  at  once  that  they  are  founda- 
tion and  roof-tree  of  all  else  you  behold  around  you.  Lay  a  hand  of 
destruction  on  them,  and  down  would  go  tenement,  shop,  library, 
school,  church ;  just  as,  to  vary  the  illustration  and  briug  it  even 
closer  home,  should  you  dry  up  these  springs  right  here  in  Saratoga — 
Congress,  Star,  High  Rock,  Hathorn, — down  would  go  the  United 
States  Hotel,  the  Grand  Union,  the  Unitarian  Convention,  John  Mor- 
rissey,  *'baby,  cradle,  and  all."  But  we  will  stick  to  Lowell.  Try 
now  a  little  game  of  metamorphosis  with  the  palpable  elements  it  of- 
fers you.  Imagine  all  the  mills  in  it  one  vast  corporation-temple ;  the 
bulk  of  the  pperatives  in  it  priests  and  servants ;  the  fabrics  turned 
out,  creeds,  treatises,  disputations ;  the  tenement-owners  dependent 
on   pilgrims  for  their  lodgers ;  the  neighboring  farmers  finding  the 
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market  for  their  wood,  cattle,  oil,  in  selling  them  for  the  sacrifices  or 
for  the  maintenance  of  those  performing  the  sacrifices, — do  all  this, 
and  you  have  a  rough  but  palpable  working-idea  of  Jerusalem. 

Now,  practical  questions  of  the  most  serious  kind  start  up  at  once 
in  the  mind,  as  we  essay  this  very  simple  feat  of  the  imagination. 
What  kind  of  a  mob  would  you  have  at  your  disposal  in  such  a  place, 
should  you  choose  to  start  the  hue  and  cry  by  throwing  on  any  one's 
shoulders  the  wolf-skin,  ^^This  fellow  means  to  destroy  the  temple?" 
Call  it  the  mills,  if  that  will  make  the  picture  more  .  living.  How 
would  the  house-holders  feel,  who  were  accustomed  to  see,  when  the 
pilgrims  came  in  armies,  hungry,  tired,  sick,  ready  to  pay  anything 
for  shelter,  prices  run  up  tweqty,  fifly,  an^-hundred  fold?  What, 
moreover,  would  be  the  terror  of  famine^ threatened  priest  and  famine- 
threatened  peasant?  Add  to  this  the  blind,  cruel  fury  of  a  conquered 
people,  hearing  the  blare  of  the  Soman  trumpets  from  the  temple 
heights,  and  clinging  all  the  more  desperately  to  their  past,  because 
they  saw  it  insulted  and  trodden  in  the  mire  of  the  present,  and  what 
volcanic  passions  have  you  ready  for  eruption  ? 

It  was  to  such  a  place  that  Jesus  went  up,  full  of  a  vision  of  a  life, 
spontaneous,  free,  beautiful,  its  grace  and  glory  made  up  of  the 
transfigured  elements  of  the  Galilean  world  about  him.  There  stands 
in  him  incarnate  the  ever-old,  ever^new  story,  the  battle  of  the  flesh 
and  spirit.  He  must  needs  go  there.  It  had  the  fascination  for  him 
that  great  souls  ever  feel  in  invading  the  jaws  of  siu  and  death.  How 
could  a  prophet  die  out  of  Jerusalem !  He  would  storm  that  strong- 
hold of  tradition,  formalism  and  prostitution  of  the  divine  to  ends  of 
greed,  and  transform  it,  for  he  loved  it  with  all  a  Hebrew's  pride,  into 
the  seat  of  brotherly  love,  of  helpful  service,  of  genuine,  natural 
piety. 

Such  were  the  stupendous  elements  in  the  great  co-working  provi- 
dence of  God  that  brought  on  the  birth  throes  of  Christianity,  and 
apart  from  them  we  can  never  comprehend  it.  And  all  that  after 
glorified  it,  did  so  on  like  terms  of  life.  Paul  and  the  Roman  Empire 
were  the  next  great,  factors;  Paul  a  soul  of  passionate  aspiration  and 
restless  fiery  energy,  wrought  on  by  the  Roman  Empire,  rousing  him 
with  its  mighty  cry,  "Come  on,  I  have  exalted  every  valley  and 
brought  low  every  mountain,  and  made  straight  the  highway  for  the 
chariot  wheels  of  a  universal  faith."  There  is,  there  can  6e,  no  ex- 
ception to  this  eternal  law.     Ever  must  a  great  truth,  to  be  proclaimed 
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with  power,  first  be  incarnated  in  living  history  and  enacted  in  stu- 
pendous drama.  Illustrated  on  a  colossal  scale,  and  fraught  with  all 
the  elements  that  wring  pathos,  terror,  consecration,  victory,  out  of 
the  human  heart,  it  then  strikes  home.  And  therefore  is  one  perpet- 
ually amazed  afresh  at  the  way  in  which  men,  really  religious  in 
spirit,  speak  of  the  great  creative  forces  of  human  history.  They 
talk,  indeed,  of  ^^  the  fulness  of  time;"  but  they  put  no  vitiil  meaning 
into  the  phrase,— a  phrase  bursting  with  meaning.  Full  of  what? 
was  the  time.  Full  of  nothing?  So  they  appear  to  think;  full  of 
Greeks,  Romans,  Arabians,  Phenicians,  hurrying  to  and  fro  in  aim- 
less, meaningless  scurry.  Would  they  exalt  a  culminating  flower  of  the 
spirit  like  Christianity,  they  fondly  dream  the  onething  needful  is  to 
prove  that  it  grew  up,  all  of  itself,  out  of  a  dry  barren  sand-heap,  and 
that  its  sap  owes  no  thanks  to  any  mountain-ranges  that  gathered  the 
springs  to  wet  its  roots,  its  stem  and  leaves,  no  thanks  to  any  soil  the 
result  of  ages  of  previous  growths.  No,  all  of  itself !  little  recogniz- 
ing that  to  cut  off  anything  from  the  universe,  is  to  cut  it  off  from 
God.  As  well  deny  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  father  and  mother  that 
bore  us,  and  proclaim  in  the  pride  of  selfish  isolation,  ^^  there  is  no 
trace  of  the  father's  swift  decision  in  ray  decision ;  no  trace  of  the 
mother's  elastic  spring  in  my  quick  rebound  ;  they  are  all  my  own." 
As  well  do  this,  and  call  it  filial  piety. 

In  the  light  of  the  culminating  knowledge  of  to-day,  the  time  has 
come  when  this  tvhole  isolation-theory^  whether  applied  as  a  balm  to 
personal  vanity,  or  in  a  mistaken  spirit  of  veneration  for  even  the 
highest  of  God's  children,  ought  to  be  spiritually  outlawed.  Jesus  him- 
self outlawed  it,  when  he  said,  ''why  callest  thou  me  good,  there  is 
but  one  good,  that  is  God."  It  deserves  that  vials  of  hot  indignation 
should  be  poured  on  its  head  in  the  name  of  loyalty  to  the  Most 
High,  and  to  be  persistently,  though  good-humoredly,  harried  with  all 
the  forces  of  irony  and  ridicule.  Yes,  of  ridicule,  tliat  dispersing 
laughter  of  the  soul  that  so  often  clears  up  the  whole  mental  atmos- 
phere after  the  serious  work  of  refutation  and  conviction  is  done. 
For,  if  we  go  to  the  bottom  of  this  theory,  what  more  is  there 
to  respect  in  it  intellectually  than  in  the  mental  condition  of  that 
Dutchman,  (so  humorojisly  depicted  by  Irving,)  who,  having  amassed 
a  large  fortune,  grew  so  eolossally  conceited  that  it  threw  him  into  a 
fury  to  have  it  so  much  as  suggested  that  he  owed  a  particle  of  thanks 
to  any  one  or  any  thing  besides  himself;  to  hear  it  hinted  even  that 
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the  resources  of  a  new  country  and  a  virgin  soil  might  have  done 
something  for  hini,  the  labor  of  the  thousands  around  liim  enhancing 
an  hundred  fold  the  worth  of  land,  have  done  still  more.  No,  his 
fortune  was  his  own  sole  creation.  Not  of  Paul's  mind  was  he, 
"what  hast  thou  that  thou  didst  not  receive."  And  so,  being  of  a 
symbolical  tura  of  mind,  when  he  set  up  his  coach,  he  determined,  in 
the  face  of  a  profane  and  irreverent  world,  to  emphasize  his  sense  of 
the  sole  source  of  all  his  blessings  by  having  a  hcad-of-cabbage  paint- 
ed on  the  panels,  and  under  it  the  motto  emblazoned  :  "  Alles  Kopf !" 
^'AU  Head!" 

Ever  to  an  age  that  has  wrought  great  things  for  beauty  and 
truth,  for  righteousness  and  faith,  through  living  contact  with  the 
elemenUil  forces  of 'nature  and  life,  there  is  wont  to  succeed  an  age  of 
second  hand  report  and  servile  copying.  Men  fall  back  on  *'the  wis- 
dom of  their  ancestors,"  **the  merits  of  the  saints,"  and  no  longer 
study  nature  direct,  but  records  of  nature ;  no  longer  life  direct,  but 
transcripts  of  life.  And  so  doing,  they  are  speedily  lost  in  a  night 
of  darkness.  It  must  be  so,  for  life  only  can  interpret  life.  This 
id  the  age  in  which  we  see  the  passionate  outcries,  the  heartrending 
confessions  of  remorse,  the  fiery  denunciations,  the  raptures  of  losing 
yet  finding  the  life  in  God,  that  once  flamed  out  of  the  soul  and  wrote 
their  record  in  gospel  and  hymn,  frozen  into  hard,  literal  dogmas  and 
parroted  from  mouth  to  mouth  as  the  right  confession  of  faith.  Aye, 
aud  so  low  do  men  sink  spiritually  that  they  even  make  their  boast 
of  this  in  the  name  of  the  living  God,  *'  Why  is  not  this  the  proper 
way,"  they  say,  "seeing  that  such  mighty  works  have  been  wrought ! 
why  not  look  solely  with  other  men's  eyes  and  rest  content  with  what 
they  saw  !"  Why  not?  Because  their  eyes  were  in  their  own  heads, 
while  yours  are  in  your  own ;  because  that  which  sees,  lies  ever  be- 
hind the  eye,  in  the  soul  itself.  O  the  abyss  of  blindness  and  con- 
tradiction in  the  bare  question  ! 

They  tell  a  story  of  a  desperate  fight  that  once  came  off  in  an  Ar- 
kansas bar-room.  So  savagely  did  the  crowd  of  ruffians  engage  that 
in  a  short  time  they  had  gouged  out  one  another's  eyes  all  round,  and 
were  left  in  total  darkness.  The  fury,  however,  continuing  unabated, 
down  they  went  on  all-fours  groping  about  on  the  sanded  floor  of  the 
bar-room  till  they  should  feel  an  eye, — their  own,  some  other  man's, 
it  made  no  difference,  is  not  an  eye  an  eye  ? — when  pausing  a  mo- 
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ment  to  rub  the  sand  off  it  on  their  coat-sleeves,  they  would  apply  it 
to  a  socket,  sight  an  adversary,  and,  in  the  language  of  the  place,  ^^go 
for"  him  afresh.  My  brethren,  I  believe  just  as  much  in  this  story 
as  I  do  in  any  kindred  story  of  seeing  with  other  men's  eyes.  Why? 
Because  the  God  that  breathed  into  you  the  breath  of  life,  and  whose 
inspiration  has  given  you  understanding,  has  eternally  ordained  that 
the  highest  and  holiest  his  chosen  ones  have  seen  and  recorded,  shall 
remain  to  you  so  much  hewn  marble,  so  much  printed  paper,  till  you 
can  put  a  soul  into  it  yourself.  Illuminate  it  with  a  vision,  a  thrill, 
a  triumph  of  your  own,  and  it  becomes  the  ever-old,  ever-new  story. 
Deep  calleth  unto  deep,  or  shallow  to  shallow,  to  the  end  pf  recorded 
time. 

Therefore,  in  all  this  I  am  pleading  not  against  but  for  the  record  ; 
pleading  for  it  like  Pygmalion  for  his  cold  marble  statue,  that  a  heart 
within  might  begin  to  beat  and  suffuse  with  its  ruddy  tide  her  lovely 
limbs,  that  her  breathing  breasts  might  rise  and  fall  in  rhythmic  beat, 
and  an  electric  thrill  of  motion  break  her  rooted  imprisonment  to  her 
stony  pedestal,  to  step  down  and  go  forth  free,  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
a  joy  forever.  Plead  against  the  records  of  what  the  wisest,  bravest, 
holiest  of  all  ages  have  seen  and  thought  and  felt  I  Why,  they  are 
the  stored  up  wealth  of  the  world.  Their  loss  would  reduce  our  fer- 
tile earth  to  a  Sahara  desert.  The  crowning  glory  of  life  is  to  have 
observed,  and  thought,  and  suffered,  ,and  aspired  enough  to  be  capa- 
ble of  illuminating  them  with  an  experience  that  makes  them  live  and 
breathe  to  us. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  permit  me  to  say,  that  the  subject  I  have 
brought  before  you  seems  to  me  to  furnish  a  theme  of  vital  practical 
importance  for  our  discussions  now  and  here.  We,  of  to-day,  arc 
rapidly  emerging  from  a  long  period  of  traditionalism,  and  second-hand 
rote  repetition  in  the  school,  the  state,  the  church,  and  are  beginning 
to  deal  at  first-hand  with  nature  and  life.  Tlie  teacher  is  crying, 
*'less  of  text-books,  show  the  child  the  thing  itself,  the  flower,  the 
crystal,  the  fish's  heart,  the  sheep's  skull."  They  begin  to  feel  as 
Agassiz  did  when  he  said  once,  in  substance,  in  his  impetuous  way : 
'*  Years  ago  I  was  teaching  geography  to  a  class  of  children  in  my 
native  village,  and  couid  not  get  the  meaning  of  a  map  through  their 
heads.  It  was  so  much  red,  yellow,  and  line  to  them.  At  last  I  had 
a  happy  thought.  ^Come  round  to  my  house  this  afternoon,'  I  said, 
*  and  we  will  take  a  walk.'     They  came,  and  off  we  started  to  climb 
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a  spur  of  the  Jara.  Then  we  had  God's  fresh  creation  in  view.  I 
opened  the  map  and  hegan.  '  Now,  children,  look  at  that  wandering 
black  line.  There's  what  it  means ; '  and  I  pointed  to  the  silver-shin- 
ing river  winding  through  the  plain  at  our  feet.  *  Now,  children, 
again,  look  at  those  round  dots  with  a  name  printed  over  each  one  of 
them.  There's  what  they  mean  ; '  and  I  directed  all  ejes  to  the  spires 
and  houses  of  the  towns  and  villages  in  sight.  ^  Now  once  more ! 
You  see  those  shaded  spaces  on  the  map  ?  There's  what  they  mean ; ' 
and  I  pointed  to  the  glorious  Alps.  ^  These  shining  rivers,  manj- 
flpired  towns,  snow-clad  mountain  ranges,  these  are  what  you  are  to 
think  about ;  the  lines  are  only  to  tell  you  to  do  that.'  Then  the 
children  clapped  their  hands,  and  cried,  ^O,  now  we  understand  a 
map. 

Alas !  there  are  a  great  many  maps  that  even  we  elders  do  not  un- 
derstand, and  on  which  we  never  get  beyond  the  dots,  and  lines,  and 
sliaded  spaces  to  the  grand  realities  they  stand  for ;  thinking,  in  our 
blindness,  the  mountains  and  rivers  were  made  for  the  map,  and  not 
the  map  for  the  mountains  and. rivers.  Too  often,  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  one  of  these.  We  must  climb  our  spur  of  the  Jura,  and  look 
off  first-hand  over  God's  great  fresh  creation .  For  the  root  trouble  with 
preachers  and  congregations  to-day  is,  that  they  do  not  half  believe 
there  is  any  living  human  nature  left  in  the  world  to  interpret  by. 
They  think  human  nature  once  existed,  and  that  there  is  a  record  of 
what  it  was  and  what  it  did,  in  the  Bible,  Shakespeare,  and  a  few 
other  books.  But  Judas  is  dead ;  so  is  Zaccheus,  so  eager  and 
sprightly  once  to  climb  a  tree ;  so,  too,  Nicodemus,  circumspect 
enough  to  wait  till  nightfall  before  venturing  to  walk  abroad  ;  so  Mary 
committing  the  unpardonable  sin  in  woman  of  losing  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  roast  was  burning  to  a  crisp  while  she  sat  in  rapt  ab- 
sorption at  the  master's  feet.  How  interesting  to  have  lived  in  days 
when  such  people  were  around !  And  there  they  are  all  the  while, 
right  under  the  preacher's  pulpit,  and,  mayhap,  one  of  them  inside 
the  preacher's  coat.  This  will  never  do.  We  must  get  back  to  the 
ever-old,  ever-new  story.  Comedy,  it  is  all  about  us  ;  tragedy,  it  is 
all  about  us.  The  eternal  elements  out  of  which  all  the  triumphs  and 
shipwrecks  of  the  world  were  made ;  the  ambitions  and  greeds,  the 
yearnings  and  sacrifices,  that  have  made  desolate  or  glorious  the  long 
tissue  of  human  history,  they  are  all  seething  around  us  and  in  us. 
We  are  not  the  poor  masks  we  take  one  another  for,  as  we  meet  on 
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the  street  and  talk  about  the  weather,  and  the  crops,  but,  underneath, 
the  same  toiling,  suffering,  yearning  children  of  nerve  and  spirit,  of 
whom  every  record  with  the  breath  of  life  in  it  but  reiterates  the  tale. 
Problems  that  bear  down,  with  all  the  weight  of  gravitation,  the  resist- 
ant spirit,  elastic  and  incompressible  as  the  breath  within  the  lungs, 
to  counterbalance  the  mighty  pressure,  these  are  all  here,  the  present 
God  working  his  will  in  us  of  to-day.  Aye,  living  souls  in  a  living 
environment !  And  through  this  eternal  birthright,  heirs  of  the  re- 
corded wealth  of  all  the  generations,  as  they  repeat  the  ever-old,  ever- 
new  story,  and  cry,  ''he  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  hioi  hear." 
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RELIGIOUS  CULTURE  OF  THE  YOUNG.  ^ 

BY  REV*   Erf   P.   POlfELL,   OP  CHICAGO,   ILL. 

Having  become  somewhat  absorbed  with  my  pear  trees  and  pets, 
my  dear  old  professors  of  lo«^ic  and  preachers  of  God,  the  groves  of 
maple  and  elm,  and  somewhat  forg^ful  of  just  what  you  had  ordered 
me  to  do,  I  imported  two  boys  from  Chicago,  one  of  seven,  the  other 
seventeen,  and  let  them  loose  in  my  gardens  and  glen  and  orchards. 
They  thoroughly  enlivened  my  memory  and  stirred  up  all  my  old 
experience  with  boys  within  two  hours.  For  if  there  is  anything  un- 
der the  sun  you  don't  want  done,  a  boy  in  his  teens  and  a  boy  under 
his  teens  will  manage  to  do  it.  T'hey  can  shoot  anyway  away  from  a 
target  as  easily  as  at  it ;  they  can  hack  into  trees  as  easily  as  Wash- 
ington ;  they  can  paint  the  Centennial  figures  on  your  front  door ;  they 
can  blow  you  up  and  keep  you  up  and  wake  you  up,  aud  do  a  thou- 
sand other  things  as  easily  ns  they  can  any  other  thousand.  And  that 
is  just  the  kink  in  the  matter.  What  in  us  would  be  pure  cussedness, 
constitutes  the  very  best  part  and  the  hope  of  boyhood.  If  you 
propose  to  save  a  boy,  you  dou*t  want  first  to  destroy  him.  Boys 
are  the  easiest  things  to  save  in  the  world,  if  you  will  stick  to  it. 
If  you  expect  to  convert  one  into  eomctliing  else,  and  call  it  a  boy, 
you  will  have  a  task.  A  well-saved  boy  is  a  very  natural  sort  of  boy. 
He  likes  pistols,  shooting  jackets,  fishing  rods,  apples,  and  noise, 
with  a  relish.     If  he  does  not,  the  questibn  is  not  one  of  salvation, . 

but  of  health.     If  I  wished  to  save  him,  I  should  wish  to  save  the 

r 

whole  of  him,  or  at  least  all  that  was  possible.  Educating  a  boy 
spiritually  is  letting  him  grow  under  favorable  circumstances.  Some- 
times you  hear  it  said  of  plants,  they  will  not  grow  for  some  persons. 
The  reason  is,  they  are  nursed,  and  pestered,  and  pruned,  and  stuck, 
and  tied,  and  watered,  and  bothered  generally,  so  that  they  would 
rather  die  than  live.     Give  them  natural  surroundings,  good  air  and 
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sunshine,  and  a  good  deal  of  let-alone,  and  they  will  come  to  bloesom* 
Boja  are  sometimes  so  massed  over,  and  pruned  and  plagued  about 
their  souls,  that  thej  wish  heartily  they  had  no  souls.  Give  them, 
nature,  home  sunshine,  good  social  atmosphere,  and  they  will  grow 
strong  and  ruddy  of  soul. 

Good  Christians  have  made  this  blunder,  and  they  have  made  it  so- 
long  that  it  is  a  matter  of  unreality  in  the  churches.  They  have  laid 
00  much  stress  on  regeneration  that  all  religious  traioiog  has  been 
biased  by  the  question  how  soon  cao  a  child  become  a  Chri^itian?  how 
early  can  he  experience  saving  grace  ?  when  can  he  be  converted  to 
God?  Change  all  these  queslions,  and  ask,  How  early  can  God  take 
an  interest  in  a  boy  ?  at  what  age  will  the  All  Father  own  bis  own 
child?  Is  there  any  period  more  delightful  than  infancy?  Any 
when  the  finger  and  care  of  Deity  are  more  visible  ? 

I  believe  in  oonversion  when  it  is  necessary,  but  I  believe  in  decis* 
ion  always.  TrainiDg  should  begin  at  the  beginning.  When,  then, 
should  you  turn  about  the  soul.  As  for  decisions,  I  would  secure 
them  constantly ;  and  if  a  boy  has  at  three  decided  to  do  right,  so 
that  he  is  your  child  in  love  to  satisfaction,  he  is  God's  child  in  love 
to  satisfaction.  Now  the  care  and  culture  must  go  on,  so  that  the 
devil  shall  not  convert  him.  It  is  the  conversion  to  the  wrong  that  is 
to  be  guarded  against,  and  not  the  conversion  to  God  that  is  to  be 
worried  over.  I  heard  somewhere  lately  the  remark  of  a  f  ious  moth- 
er that  if  her  children  were  not  converted  by  the  eighth  year,  she 
should  almost  despair  of  them.  And  then  somebody  said  she 
must  remember  that  God's  mercy  was  great,  and  another  suggested 
the  thief  on  the  cross ;  and  I  thought  what  if  the  thief  had  died  just 
be/ore  he  said  a  good  thing,  instead  of  just  afttt,  Dnt  it  was  all  non- 
sense. The  mother  desired  at  a  specific  time  to  have  a  specific  action 
of  the  will.  If  no  proper  training  has  occurred  previously,  her  desiro 
would  be  legitimate.  And  the  sooner  the  better.  If  there  is  to  be  no 
religious  education,  then  let  there  be  a  conversion  ;  and  if  possible, 
Tery  early.  I  take  it  the  difibrence  between  education  or  training  and 
conversion  is  that  the  former  begins  with  birth  and  ends  with  citizen- 
ship. The  latter  is  a  missionary  makeshift,  where  duty  has  been  left 
undone.  If  a  soul  has  been  growing  healthily,  nothing  could  occur 
worse  than  an  effort  to  convert  it. 

Concerning  this  work  of  training,  I  shall  speak  not  of  the  relation 
of  the  family  to  the  young,  or  of  the  church  to  the  young,  but  of  our 
10 
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relation  as  pastors ;  of  the  work  that  we  have  to  do  or  can  do  as 
shepherds  of  the  young.  And  my  first  point  is  that  it  must  be  an 
individual  work  ;  or  a  work  that  specially  recognizes  individuals. 

With  the  young  especially  we  shall  fail  if  we  rely  upon  our  fat  ser- 
mons and  eloquence.  The  general  church  service  has  but  little  inter- 
est for  them,  bend  and  bias  it  as  we  may.  The  pastor  must  know  his 
lambs  by  name,  and  lead  them  in  and  out  as  individuals.  Two  lads 
sat  in  my  carriage  with  me  at  my  Eastern  home,  and  by  chance  met 
their  former  pastor.  Although  he  had  been  in  charge  of  the  church 
for  fifteen  years,  had  baptized  them,  and  they  had  been  in  his  flock 
for  twelve  years,  he  did  not  know  them.  No  amount  of  piety  God- 
ward  can  excuse  a  lack  of  it  child  ward.  A  shepherd  must  not  be  too 
good  an  astronomer. 

It  is  almost  essential,  if  wc  would  save  the  young,  that  we  should 
find  out  what  special  tempttition  or  danger,  or  inherent  weakness,  they 
need  to  be  saved  from.  And  then  for  their  very  sins  we  must  love 
them  the  more, — not  because  they  are  strong  and  beautiful  and  pure, 
but  because  they  are  not  these  thingS)  but  ought  to  be  and  may  be 
such.  They  are  weak  and  struggling  now.  Very  few  are  sealed  up 
to  sin.  Very  many  are  going  through  a  battle  step  by  step  with  self 
or  passion  that  those  around  them  little  dream  of.  If  only  each  church 
could  have  one  soul  gentle  and  tender,  as  well  as  roomy  and  strong, 
how  many  of  the  young  would  run  into  its  shelter  and  be  saved.  Mark 
it  as  a  primal  law  of  nature  that  the  young  shall  love  the  elder,  as 
well  as  the  elder  love  the  younger.  It  is  not  unnatural  for  them  to 
put  confidence  in  us,  and  become  our  friends  ;  as  it  is  impossible  for 
us  to  live  nobly  or  happily  without  devotion  to  them.  It  does  not 
matter  much  that  you  love  children  in  the  collective  ;  do  you  love  the 
child? 

I  would  place  second  among  the  pastoral  essentials  an  ability  to  be 
at  one  with  the  child.  Sympathy  is  the  word  I  want,  if  you  will  take 
it  from  the  root, — sumpatheia,  to  Buff^f  with.  Now  if  you  can  learn 
to  ache  with,  not  over,  the  young  fellow,  to  enter  into  his  feelings,  and 
in  the  same  way  rejoice  iu  his  joys,  you  h  ive  a  hold  that  nothing  can 
loosen.  Sympathy  is  the  best  pathy  in  the  world  for  a  sick  or  weak 
sold.  Dick  ran  into  me  one  day,  with  all  his  intensity  of  passion,  his 
black  eyes  open  clear  down  to  his  soul,  and  drawing  me  into  the  hall, 
whispered,  ^^  Do  you  think,  Mr.  P.,  that  I  have  sinned  against  the 
Iloly  Ghost?    I  said,  *D — n  God.'     They  were  teasing  m^  to  be  a 
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Christian,  and  I  got  angrj  and  said  that ;  and  will  Go  I  ever  forgive 
me?"  By  that  time  I  had  my  arm  about  his  neck,  and  liis  arm  about 
mc,  aud  wo  were  quietly  walking  the  hall.  I  said,  ^^Dick,  you 
needn't  fear  that  God  is  any  less  kiod  than  I  am.  How  have  I  re- 
ceived you?"  "All  right,"  said  he ;  "I  understand."  So  we  went 
in  and  sat  down.  "I  came  in,"  said  E.,  one  day,  as  I  lay  bick,  "to 
tell  you  I  shall  not  pray  any  more.  F'ather  sneers  constantly  at  re- 
ligion ;  and  the  boys-^well,  the  fact  is,  it  is  one  thing  to  be  at  Clin- 
too,  where  you  cau't  help  praying,  and  having  such  a  house  as  I  have 
here,  and  such  boys  to  be  with."  I  said,  "I  am  very  sorry  id- 
deed,  and  would  like  to  carry  all  those  difficulties  for  ybu.  But, 
£.,  those  difficulties  are  your  properly.  They  are  cash  in  hand  to 
make  a  man  of  you*  Don't  throw  them  away. '  Three  years  from 
that  time,  after  struggles  of  bitterness,  and  some  very  rare  experi- 
ences, in  all  which  he  came  to  me,  he  visited  me  from  a  neighboring 
city.  His  arms  were  manly  now,  and  his  rich  hazel  eyes  could  look 
straight  into  mine.  He  sat  down,  as  the  little  boy  had  been  used,  on 
my  knee,  and  said,  "I  came  to  tell  you  how  1  have  learned  to  ap- 
preciate all  you  have  done  for  me.  I  hope  I  can  some  day  repay 
you.     But  I  can  be  a  noble  man,  and  I  know  that  will  please  you." 

Sum-patheia.  We  must  not  be  boyish,  but  have  a  youngness  about 
ns.  These  lads  have  a  way  of  throwing  open  the  foldiog-doors  for 
elder  friends,  if  they  see  that  their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  appreci- 
ated. It  is  not  pity  or  patronage  they  need,  but  that  you  take  hold 
on  their  real  difficulties.  And  all  this  must  be  done  with  a  readiness 
for  the  fun,  the  pathos,  the  comic,  the  dramatic,  the  mournful,  and 
the  shrewd.  And  then  upon  all  these  confidences  you  mast  close  the 
door.     They  must  kuow  that  they  can  trust  you. 

After  a  while,  but  of  course  with  much  discretion,  you  can  admit 
one  after  another  into  sympathy  with  yourself.  Let  him  do  you  a 
favor.  Read  him  a  letter  from  a  boy  friend  who  has  a  higher  devel- 
ment.  Possibly  invite  him  to  your  h'^use ;  or,  if  you  caa,  your  coun- 
try home.  Richter  suggests  that  the  relation  of  little  bits  of  early 
romance,  and  especi  illy  of  incidents  that  link  the  teacher,  friend,  or 
fiither,  to  nature,  to  animals,  to  sports,  aud  to  trifling  accidents,  fur- 
nish a  healthy  excitement  to  the  young  imagination.  Small  things 
that  are  real  are  ^est.  Great  mauufactured  stories  make  the  boy  dis- 
satisfied with  his  natural  world.  ^^Get  off  the  heights,"  he  says,  ^^and 
speak  to  the  children  of  yourselves  as  once  children."    The  blessing  is 
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aboat  equal  both  ways.  It  lets  us  into  the  children's  sympathies,  as 
much  as  it  calls  them  up  to  our  side.  It  ripens  the  child.  It  freshens 
the  friend.  Children  do  not  need  pity,  but  companionship.  The  suc- 
cessful child-trainer  U  the  one  who  can  blot  out  time.  If  thej  say  of 
you,  he  does  not  seem  any  older  than  we,  you  have  the  secret. 

I  do  not  think  these  things  are  trifles,  the  tria's  that  rend  younf^ 
souls.  We  have  outgrown  them  ;  but  let  us  have  a  good  memory  for 
God's  sake,  and  his  needy  ones.  I  shall  never  forget  when  a  sweet- 
voiced  lad  of  thirteen  turned  back  as  he  leit  my  study,  and  holding 
the  door,  said,  ^^I  wanted  to  tell  you  something.  Thif«  morning,  af- 
ter taking  father  to  tbe  depot  about  four  o'clock,  I  came  ha  k  a  1 
alone — ^not  one  person  in  the  streets ;  but  the  world  seemed  full  of 
God,  and  I  just  loved  him.  I  never  thought  of  him  so  before,  and  I 
wanted  to  come  and  tell  you."  He  needed  sympathy  in  his  joy,  and 
he  got  it, — God  bless  him.  I  get  letters  from  him  to  this  day, 
through  fifteen  years. 

I  have  already  hinted  that  we  are  in  for  a  long  chase.  Unfortu- 
nately we  pastors  cannot  direct  the  care  of  our  flocks  from  the  outset. 
Ideal  education  is  as  yet  in  our  churches  a  dream.  But  when  Sunday 
schools  get  to  be  church  schools,  as  they  ought  to  be,  for  the  training  of 
the  children  of  the  church  spiritually,  and  when  every  church  school 
begins  with  the  true  Kindergarten  and  works  upward,  and  when  every 
school  has  its  pastor  as  well  as  its  superintendent,  we  shall  approxi- 
mate our  ideal.  As  it  is,  we  must  take  the  young  as  we  can.  I  have 
watched  and  waited  for  six  years  for  one ;  not  of  my  own  church  ; 
seeing  him  move  on  from  fresh  hopeful  boyhood  through  the  sturdy 
steps  of  vice  till  he  ftU  lost.  Just  as  hope  began  to  fade,  and  he 
would  be  glad  of  a  friend,  I  caught  him.  Accidentally  I  overtook 
him  with  my  horse,  and  by  similar  accident  invited  him  to  ride.  Then 
I  told  him  frankly  the  whole  truth.  He  had  been  honored  as  the 
finest  clerk  in  the  city,  sought  for  and  trusted.  Now  no  one  had  a 
menial  place  for  him.  Nine-tenths  of  what  he  might  have  been  was 
gone ;  would  he  save  the  tenth  ?  He  came  next  day  to  my  study. 
"What  shall  I  do?"  was  the  question  ;  "I  will  obey  you  exactly."  I 
told  him.  He  is  now  in  Califbrnia,  a  thriving  merchant.  Is  he  a 
Christian  ?  I  cannot  say  how  much  makes  a  Christian.  I  don't  know 
when  a  Christian  is  done.  Moody  complained  last  winter  that  Chris- 
tians crowded  sinners  out  of  the  Rink  in  Brooklyn.  But  in  this  edu- 
cation business  I  never  know  when  the  work  is  done.     I  should  judge 
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if  one  worked  hard  od  one  hundred  cases,  he  woald  hare  each  one  at 
a  separate  mile  stone.  So  be  it  each  mile  stone  reads  God  ward, 
heavenward,  honorward,  it  is  well.  , 

My  trouble  has  always  been  to  be  patient  enough  in  sowing  and  hoe- 
ing. One  may  reap  as  fast  as  he  likes.  But,  to  get  the  seed  in  quietly 
and  unawares !  I  used  to  want  perfection,  or  a  reasonable  degree  of  it 
at  once.  I  was  very  indignant  not  long  since  at  a  lad.  lie  was  out- 
rageously angry  at  me.  But  when  reason  came,  ho  was  teachable  to 
a  degree  he  never  had  been  before.  Only  if  I  had  been  in  the  wrong, 
it  would  have  worked  the  other  way.  If  suffering  with  is  one  prime 
essential,  long  suffering  is  another.  Patience  must  run  into  endur- 
ance, and  yet  there  must  never  be  one  compromise  of  the  right. 

I  have  found  this :  that  the  young  Christians  get  into  sin  and  trou- 
ble and  cares  about  as  older  Christians  do.  Conversion  does  not  set- 
tle the  difficulties  of  life.  In  fact,  a  good  will  to  do  right  starts  gp 
difficulties ;  so  that  if  the  boy  says  I  always  will,  be  sure  he  generally 
will  not,  and  it  is  your  business  and  mine  to  help  him  when  he  doesnUm 
I  remember  well  when  a  lad  came  to  my  study  and  said,  ^^I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  unworthy  of  your  confidence."  And  then 
he  just  unburdened  his  soul  of  a  guilty  secret.  ^^Now  I  know  you 
cannot  honor  me,"  he  said ;  '^but  I  could  not  honor  myself  while  de- 
ceiving you."  Do  you  think  there  ever  was  abetter  chance  for  loving 
that  fellow?  After  working  for  years,  we  grew  to  have  and  hold  this 
covenant:  '*We  agree  to  watch  over  each  other  for  good  and  not  for 
evil."  That  to  me  is  the  best  covenant  I  ever  heard  taken.  Evils 
enough  there  wiU  be  in  the  best  of  them.  Some  of  them  will  prove 
to  have  ingrain  characters  of  opposite  hues, — the  very  noblest  and  the 
very  meanest.  There  will  be  born  liars  and  bom  thieves, — ^sometimes 
twice  bom  liars.  A  father  was  talking  with  mo  one  day  about  his 
family,  and  he  said,  ^'I  cannot  understand  one  of  my  boys.  He  does 
Bot  seem  to  be  a  liar,  but  he  lacks  the  sense  of  truth.  He  talks  on 
utterly  at  random."  I  knew  the  child's  great  grandfather,  and  of 
all  men  I  ever  knew  he  had  the  least  tenderness  for  facts.  He  was 
not  exactly  a  liar,  bnt  it  was  a  pity  to  have  him  for  great  grandfather. 

So,  then,  the  true  pastor  must  count  on  trouble,  and  if  he  begins 
with  individual  work,  he  will  have  a  teirible  supply,  when  he  cares  for 
scores  as  his  own. 

Jimmy  is  a  fair  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  I  have  known  him 
for  five  years.     He  was  a  pink-cheeked  lad,   with  an  eye  that 
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winked  and  danced  almost  out  of  its  socket  with  fun,  and  just  as 
much  wit  on  his  tongue  as  fun  in  his  eye.  He  was  under  wretched 
home  influence,  orthodoxy  without  religion.  "O  !  Mr.  P  ,"  he  came 
in  crying  one  day,  *' do  you  know  how  tough  this  is, — this  keeping 
straight?  Auntie  called  me  in  from  skating  when  there  wasn't  a  bit 
of  reason  for  it.  Well,. you  see  I  got  mad,  and  filled  up  to  my  throat. 
But  I  went  out  in  the  hall  and  asked  God  to  cool  me  off,  and  he  did 
pretty  soon."  Jimmy  tried  and  became  a  grand  specimen  ;  but  other 
influences  swept  him  away.  I  was  not  patient  enough.  After  two 
years  he  wrote  in  a  spirit  of  repcntiince  and  hope.  ^'  Send  me  Hal, 
brave  Hal,  to  live  here  and  be  with  me,  and  I  know  I  shall  succeed." 
But  Hal  couldn't  go.  For  six  months  all  has  been  silent.  But,  mark 
you,  sooner  or  later,  I  will  have  him.  God  will  have  him.  He  is 
not  happy  with  thtf  old  good  in  him.  Sin  cannot  satisfy  him.  I  must 
wait  the  Father's  time  now.  I  shall  not  try  to  drive  the  Lord  again ; 
only  be  ready  when  the  time  comes. 

I  place  great  reliance  on  the  use  of  the  pen.  A  lad  doesn't  gener- 
ally like  to  be  advised.  But  he  would  be  a  fool  to.  get  angry  at  a 
good  frank  letter.  So  I  say  to  them  just  as  plain  truths  as  I  like  in 
Just  as  frank  a  style  as  possible ;  and  in  hundreds  of  trials  do  not 
know  of  more  than  one  or  two  failures.  The  secret  is  to  ask  ques- 
tions about  his  plays,  his  business,  his  interests,  and  when  he  sees  you 
and  he  can  associate,  he  will  listen.  He  will  pocket  the  letter,  rather 
proud  to  have  got  it ;  press  its  good  advice  close  over  his  heart,  and 
by  and  by,  after  half  a  dozen  readings,  ho  will  answer  it. 

During  this  vacation  1  have  received  about  thirty  lettcr3  from  young 
friends,  all  of  which  have  been  answered.  Here  is  one  from  a  lad 
long  under  my  care,  and  now  in  one  of  our  large  universities.  He 
says,  *' You  ask  me  to  write  about  niyself.  Myself  is  a  subject  I  can- 
not be  fluent  upon,  but  I  think  that  I  can  give  you  a  little  news  you 
will  be  glad  to  hear.  I  am  confident  that  my  life  diuring  the  past 
year  has  been  and  is  now  nearer  what  it  should  be  than  ever  before, 
and  I  believe  I  can  count  each  month  as  one  of  positive  and  decided 
spiritual  growth.  I  have  learned  that  there  cannot  be  any  great 
growth  in  religious  life  without  work  for  others.  I  am  doing  what  I 
can."  Another  comes  from  one  who  was  with  me  fifteen  years  ago. 
He  writes  for  help.  **I  am  all  in  the  dark  on  religion.  I  need  help. 
I  have  long  wanted  a  good  long  old-fashioned  talk  with  you.  When 
can  we  meet,"  &c.    Another  comes  in  a  capital  business  hand,  from 
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a  vital  engine  whose  engineer  must  look  out  for  the  valve.  He  says, 
'*  Friend,  Mr.  Powell,  we  are  all  off  next  week  for  Geneva  Lake, 
where  there  is  fishing,  and  you  catch  something ;  and  the  water 
gets  warm  enough  to  bathe  in  in  %ummer.  Lake  Michigan  is  a 
humbug.  Who  cares  for  commerce  when  a  fellow  wants  to  swim ! 
I  say  wc  miss  you,  and  want  you  to  come  home.**  Another,  from 
selfish  Tom,  says,  *'  Dear  brother,  I  thank  you  for  what  you  said  to 
me  before  you  went  away,  although  I  can't  say  I  have  profited  much 
by  it.  I  find  it  is  one  thing  to  own  up,  and  another  to  get  out  of  a 
fault.  I  can't  hardly  tell  you  how  I  feel.  I  don't  do  anything  very- 
wrong,  but  I  don't  like  it  because  I  don't  do  anything  good."  Hero 
is  my  boy  fatalist,  only  seventeen.  He  writes  from  Massachusetts, 
where  they  have  heresy  on  ice.  He  says,  '*My  dear  friend,  I  havo 
just  laid  down  Emerson's  Essaya,  having  finished  the  one  on  Compen- 
sation. I  have  known  and  thought  of  that  idea  before.  Suspect  ev- 
erybody has.  But  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  in  a  gloomy  way. 
True,  every  good  brings  a  reaction  of  evil ;  and,  vice  versa, — ergo  it 
is  the  same  thing  whether  I  strive  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  fate,  and  I 
am  foolish  to  strive  against  it.  Eifort  is  unnecessary.  This  seems  to 
be  the  idea  in  that  mystical  poem  the  Vision  of  Sin,  by  Tennyson. 
All  the  windy  ways  of  men  are  but  dust,  that  rises  up  and  is  lightly 
laid  again.  I  have  just  finished  Macaulay's  Critical  Essays.  How 
he  picks  the  Utilitarian  theory  to  pieces.  But  I  have  only  read  one 
side  of  the  debate  yet."  Here  I  turned  to  my  wife,  who  quickly  sug- 
gested Hudibras  or  Gulliver's  Travels  as  a  useful  antidote.  My  bot- 
anist and  entomologist  writes  to  beg  me  to  get  him  a  few  bugs  and 
beetles,  coleoptera,  orthoptera,  etc.  He  incloses  a  capital  little  sketch 
of  a  parson  turned  naturalist.  So  I  have  chloroformed  every  bug  or 
walking  stick,  cicada,  butterfly,  or  oddity  that  I  could  catch.  So  much 
for  their  getting  such  interesting  names.  And  the  boy  with  his  bugs 
and  microscope  is  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Entomology  and  honor 
are  at  least  as  good  as  Moses  and  stupidity.  If  you  can  only  get 
your  boy  in  love  with  nature  somewhere,  he  is  safe.  God  will  meet 
Lim  in  a  green  bush. 

Harry  writes  :  "Dear  Edward  Powell : — I  am  keeping  the  rules  you 
ga\  c  me.  I  am  pleasing  my  employers,  and  made  one  dollar  extra 
la>t  week  by  making  out  price  lists  for  the  salesman.  I  must  stop 
now,  and  get  to  bed,  for  I  have  to  be  at  the  store  very  early."  That 
boy  ha3  as  good  a  salvation  in  my  estimation  as  you  could  wish  for. 
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He  says  nothing  of  God,  but  talks  of  honor  and  doing  his  dntj.  God 
vill  see  to  the  lad,  and  so  will  I.  He  supports  his  mother  and  little 
brother  on  three  dollars  a  week,  and  doesn't  grumble, — that  is  better 
than  more  piety,  that  forces  a  mfti  to  tease  the  Lord  for  what  he  al- 
ready has,  or  beg  for  something  more. 

But  don*t  overdo  matters.  I  lost  one  grand  soul  by  not  going 
slowly, — ^that  is,  I  lost  him  for  his  best.  It  often  requires  a  year's 
parleying  and  consideration  before  you  know  the  leading  characteris- 
tic. This  boy  w^as  master  at  home  from  ten ;  did  all  the  business  of 
the  house  and  fruit  garden  ;  was  a  manly  boy,  but  he  was  also  a  boy- 
ish man.  He  was  naturally  lovable,  but  too  manly  to  be  petted.  He 
was  bubbling  with  fun,  but  exact  as  Ben.  Franklin.  He  was  too  old 
to  be  so  young,  and  too  young  to  be  so  old.  I  hurried  him,  was  not 
patient  enough,  and  now  shall  have  to  be  patient.  The  result  of  my 
care  was  at  a  certain  turn,  where  I  grew  impatient  to  harden  him. 
The  only  way  then  was  to  slowly  build  up  a  new  influence.  I  frankly 
told  his  boy  friend  where  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  said  if  he  grows 
noble  and  as  grand  as  he  may  be,  you  will  have  to  be  a  very  judicious 
friend.  It  helped  both  boys.  It  helped  me.  But  it  does  go  hard  to 
care  for  one  of  naturally  malign  instincts,  and  know  that  you  must 
overpower  and  strangle  with  a  better  atmosphere  his  evil  iufluence. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the  spiritual  faculties  are  to  be 
trained  on  the  same  principle  as  the  intellectual  faculties.  We  un- 
derstand that  if  the  child  at  school  is  urged  too  fast,  his  mind  is 
weakened  rather  than  strengthened ;  the  tendency  is  toward  idiocy. 
The  result  is  the  same  when  the  moral  nature  is  kept  under  too  high 
pressure.  It  may  not  be  so  apparent  that  the  soul's  power  to  distin- 
guish good  from  evil,  and  its  sensitiveness  to  the  noble  and  honorable, 
is  less  keen,  yet  it  will  be  true.  There  are  more  moral  idiots  than 
there  are  intellectual  idiots.  We  have  come  upon  times  in  our  Sunday 
School  work  when  we  would  urge  more  system,  more  accuracy,  more 
ethics,  rather  than  more  zeal  and  fire.  If  the  work  of  saving  the 
young  be  understood  definitely  and  positively  to  be  to  educate  their 
moral  faculties  with  as  much  patience,  skill,  and  persistence,  as  is 
shown  in  the  secular  schools  in  educating  their  memory,  judgment, 
and  aesthetic  taste,  there  would  be  less  failure.  The  question  is  at 
least  a  fair  one,  why  we  give  six  days  to  making  them  wise  aud  one  to 
making  them  good ;  six  to  U  aching  them  the  facts  aud  laws  of  mat- 
ter, language,  arts,  trade,  and  only  one  to  teaching  them  the  laws  of 
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responsibilitj,  honor,  faith,  hope,  and  religious  duty.  Suppose  wo 
prophesy  that  the  time  will  come  when  men  will  see  that  it  is  equally 
as  important  to  train  one  set  of  powers  as  another,  and  when  the  word 
education  will  mean  the  full,  round  development  of  a  soul  in  or  out  of 
church,  in  or  out  of  school ;  and  the  word  school  will  mean  the  per- 
sistent effort  of  the  State  to  do  this  for  every  child  that  is  born  or 
brought  within  its  limits. 

But  what  Twant  now  is  to  bear  a  little  more  emphasis  on  this 
point, — that  the  effort  to  drive,  hurry,  force  th<«.  work  of  making  true 
strong  moral  characters,  must  fail.  Jesus  did  not  say,  corral  my 
lambs,  but  feed  them.  Work  as  the  faithful  teacher  works  in  the 
secular  school  by  the  year. 

This  brings  mo  naturally  to  my  next  point,  that  our  pastoral  care 
over  the  young  ought  to  be  Systematic.  Goin^  into  one  of  the  banks 
of  St;  Louis,  one  day,  Mr.  Alexander,  the  President,  called  me  to 
his  office,  and  said,  ^^  wait  a  moment,  if  you  can/'  When  free. from 
preoccupation,  he  said:  *'l  dreamed  last  night  that  somehow  I  had 
beeu  commissioned  to  a  strange  work.  I  tl< ought  that  the  old  High 
School  building  had  been  placed  in  my  charge,  and  that  it  had  become 
my  duty  to  train  the  children  ethically,  as  it  U  the  duty  of  Harris  to 
supervise  their  training  intellectually.  Now  I  don't  know  how  I  am 
to  do  anything  of  this  sort.  I  can  see  awake  as  clearly  as  asleep 
that  the  random  religious  training  the  childrea  get  is  not  the  thing. 
If  you  have  any  scheme  on  hand  in  that  line,  let  me  know,  and  I 
shall  be  glad  to  help."  The  banker  had  dreamed  better  than  the 
preachers  have  planned  wide  awake.  I  have  thought  over  this  matter 
for  twenty  years,  and  it  is  clear  that  Sunday  schools  and  preaching 
will  not  do  the  work.  The  Sunday  School  offers  culture  but  one  hour 
a  week.  Its  line  of  work  is  more  and  more  out  of  line  with  possible 
home  work.  Its  teachers  are  volunteers,  and  poorly  trained.  There  is 
absolutely  no  system  about  it,  except  to  learn  a  lesson  here  and  there 
about  the  Bible ;  something  about  the  confusion  of  tongues,  or  Mel- 
chisedck's  family  affairs,  or  Samson's  pious  relations  with  the  Philis- 
tines. Occasionally  a  few  verses  are  committed  to  memory.  Teach- 
ers rarely  feel  obligated  beyond  passing  the  half  hour.  Most  of  them 
do  not  know  what  to  do  or  say.  Sensible  people  mainly  decline  to  go 
through  the  farce  of  pretending  to  teach.  The  school  is  kept  together 
by  shows  aud  picnics,  and  other  things,  good  enough  in  their  way,  but 
not  peculiarly  religioos.    I  can  see  no  possible  way  out  of  this  Ba- 
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bel,  but  through  systematic  lessons  on  ethical  And  religious  topics  that 
cuter  into  daily  lite.  You  cannot  restore  to  the  masses  a  feeling  of 
obligation  to  study  the  Bible. 

It  certaiuly  falls  to  the  pastor  to  bring  in  system,  if  it  is  secured  at  ' 

nil.     "NVc  have  no  hierarchy  to  help  us  >vith  a  general  system  that  ' 

shall  cover  all  the  churches.     We  are  so  intensely  individualized  by  J 

our  protesting  that  we  must  work  out  our  own  salvations.     It  is  well  1 

if  we  can  confer  and  co-operate.  • 

To  this  end  it  is  very  essential  that  the  pastor  shall  be  pastor  of  the  I 

whole  organization  and  every  part  of  it.     He  is  selected,  or  ought  to  I 

be,  because  of  his  fitness  for  shepherd  work,  or  to  oversee,  plan,  di-  i 

rect  an  organized  effort  for  spiritual  culture.  The  superintendent 
should  direct  the  school,  but  the  past')r  should  direct  the  superintend- 
ent. A  school  without  a  pastor  is  a  school  out2>i(lc  of  the  church.  A 
minister  who  fails  thoroughly  to  hold  in  hand  the  tendency  of  his 
schoo],  will  lose  control  of  his  church.  Suppose  now  the  pastor  to 
be  in  the  school,  he  claims  no  right  to  meddle  with  the  arrangement 
of  classes,  with  the  grneral  routine  and  order,  but  he  is  the  spiritual 
counsellor,  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  school  is  inspired  by  him.     He  ^ 

should  never  be  superintendent  of  the  school,  to  perform  the  minulias 
of  that  oflice  ;  but  he  should  be  pastor  of  the  school.  Superintend- 
ents do  not,  as  uniformly  as  they  might,  understand  their  relation  to 
be  to  the  pastor  and  church  as  well  as  to  the  children.  I  could  not  do 
my  work  as  pastor,  without  the  interest,  honor,  and  friendship  of  the 
young.  Next  Sunday  has  a  rich  glow  of  anticipation  about  it,  be- 
cause, after  two  mouths'  separation,  I  shall  meet  my  loyal  and  dear 
children. 

Last  of  all,  we  must  have  a  plenty  of  Godliness — inside  of  us.  It 
will  not  do  to  have  it  on  the  outsiJo.  There  must  be  a  deep  and  se- 
cret determination  to  win  t!ie  soul  for  God.  I  do  not  mean  to  get 
him  ready  fjr  a  final  presentatiju  to  Dv.'ity  and  a  ^rcat  trumpet  day  ; 
but  to  win  him  to  know  honor,  and  love  Godliness, — to  make  the 
most  of  the  timber  in  hand.  It  is  easy  to  carry  our  sanctity  in  our 
clothes  and  faces,  so  as  to  warn  off  all  the  sinners  and  outsiders,  and 
it  is  quite  as  ea.sy  to  keep  it  as  a  soid  perfume. 

I  remember  from  Jcau  Paul,  how,  wlien  Antipater  demanded  fif\y 
children  of  the  Spartans  as  ho-<tage.^,  tliey  offored  him  instead  one 
hundred  men  of  distini-tion.  Uichter'.s  Levana  is  t!io  wisest  book  iu 
the  world  concerning  the  young,  and  it  is  based  on  the  Spartan  idea. 
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The  child  may  be  by  right  cdncatioQ  superior  to  his  father.  Each 
geberatioQ  should  be  abler  than  its  predecessor.  It  is  a  sad  age  when 
it  is  Dot.  Children  are  the  richest  property  of  the  cluirch,  as  well  as 
of  the  family.  They  arc  the  hope,  the  glory,  the  beauty,  the  comfort, 
the  salvation,  of  their  elders' in  every  relation  of  life. 

If  preaching  were  the  only  duty  of  a  minister,  I  would  never 
preach  another  sermon.  So  little  in  this  later  age  of  the  press  do  I 
value  the  oracle  of  the  desk,  that  I  could' easily  dispense  with  it,  and 
gladly  refrain  from  it.  The  glory  of  the  pastoral  office,  of  which 
nothing  can  rob  it,  and  which  is  renewed  by  every  birth  in  the  parish, 
id  the  teaching  gifl.  The  time  will  never  come  when  the  true  shep- 
herd will  not  be  wanted  to  feed  the  sheep  and  lambs. 
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BT  WH.   B>  WEEDEN,   FBOTIDENCB,  B.  I. 

I  presamo  that  I  was  asked  to  follow  our  friend  on  the  topic  set 
forth  iu  his  essay,  because  I  am  an  employer  of  labor.  Yet  I  am 
neither  capitali.<it  nor  hiborer,  in  the  sense  iu  which  those  terms  are 
fairly  used.  Several  years  since  I  made  a  study  of  the  functions  of 
the  middle  men  betwe'ou  these  two  orders  of  society,  and  I  termed 
them  capitalizers ;  to  that  class  I  belong.  To  take  a  rough  ilhistra- 
tion,  the  office  of  these  capitalizers  is  not  unlike  that  of  the  engineers 
and  conductors  of  the  various  trains  of  cars  which  brought  us  hither. 
The  steam  in  the  boiler  of  the  locomotive  is  like  capital,  a  positive 
power,  an  unsympathetic  force,  in  no  wise  partakinp^  of  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  The  passengers,  all  moving  with  common  needs  and  com- 
mon passions,  would  represent  the  laborers.  Between  the  two  are 
the  engineers  and  masters  of  the  train,  whose  business  it  is  to  apply 
the  force  of  the  steam  at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  manner  to 
forward  the  wants  or  the  wishes  of  the  passengers. 

You  will  see  at  once  that  the  office  of  these  capitalizers,  captains  of 
industry,  employerf*,  entrepreneurs^  as  they  have  been  variously  call- 
ed, is  a  most  important  one.  Some  of  my  critics  have  objected  to 
the  word  capitalizers,  but  I  have  heard  no  better  one,  and  will  con- 
tiuue  to  use  it ;  for  it  embodies  the  most  important  of  all  the  many 
qualities  of  the  employer  of  labor.  Whatever  his  inventive  genius, 
whatever  his  lesthetic  tastes,  whatever  his  philanthropic  or  public 
spirit  may  be,  he  will  fail  as  an  employer  of  labor  unless  he  has  first 
of  all  this  great  quality.  lie  must  transmute  the  fluctuating  dynamic 
force  of  labor  and  profit  into  the  perniHuent  fixed  force  of  capital,  or 
he  cannot  keep  his  place  as  a  captain  of  industry. 

Capital  is  but  labor  saved  and  preserved,  just  as  the  perishable 
Newfoundland  codfish  becomes  the  solid  food  which  may  be  carried 
around  the  world.     Unless  your  master  of  workmen  can  master  this 

*  ReT.  Calviu  8t«1ibint  rvftd  an  eaaay  ou  tlio  "  Labor  QuetUoxif*'  taking  a  dliterent  Tlew 
of  tbe  sabject,  but  declinft  to  f urulili  the  MB. 
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delicate  force  of  labor  and  convert  it  into  hard  enduring  capital,  lie  is 
a  worse  than  useless  servant  of  the  public,  he  wastes  the  common 
weal. 

Under  different  conditions,  the  same  principle  prevails  in  trade  and 
commerce  ;  the  great  and  lesser  merchants,  bankers,  railroad  kings, 
and  shipowners,  are  capitalizers,  serving  to  move  the  power  of  labor 
on  the  one  hand  and  of  capital  on  the  other,  in  one  direction  and  for 
one  result,  which  result  is  for  the  common  good  of  society.  These 
capitalizers  may  possess  capital  largely,  or  may  uot,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  they  may  be  mere  paid  agents  of  corporations  which  possess  the 
capital,  yet  their  place  is  the  same,  they  must  have  the  confidence  of 
both  capital  and  labor. 

Now  what  is  labor  for?  TVhat  is  the  labor,^ which  the  capitalizer 
has  consolidated  into  capital,  for?  What  is  the  end  for  which  they 
were  destined?  Was  any  individual  ever  created  to  minister  unto 
himself  or  unto  his  own,  alone?  Capital  and  labor,  capitalists  and 
laborers  are  yours.  You,  society  as  a  wliole,  possess  them  both. 
Neither  has  any  right  which  does  uot  involve  a  corresponding  duty  to 
you. 

A  notion  prevails  more  or  less  that  all  things  belong  to  the  laborers, 
because  labor  first  produced  them.  This  can  no  more  be  true  than 
the  converse  wpuld  be  that  all  things  belong  to  capitiil  because  it  fur- 
nished the  means  of  production.  As  if  the  codfishermau  should  claim 
the  cured  and  salted  product  because  he  caught  the  perishable  fish. 
Did  he  temper  the  steel  which  made  his  hook?  did  he  twist  the  first 
flax  or  cotton  into  lines?  did  he  invent  the  evaporating  process  which 
furnished  iiim  with  salt?  Under  this  theory  tlie  digger  Indian  who 
grapples  his  roots  with  his  own  fingers,  is  the  only  true  laborer  or 
true  capitalist.  The  process  of  capitalizing  is  as  much  a  part  of  capi- 
tal as  labor  is.  The  result  belongs  to  society  which  finds  it  most  eco- 
nomical, as  well  as  most  wise,  to  leave  its  possessions  in  the  hands  of 
individuals. 

In  this  body  this  seems  to  be  so  simple  a  truth,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  repeating.  But  it  is  a  modern  idea  not  yet  fully  understood, 
and  far  from  being  applied  in  all  its  bearings.  The  right  of  the  indi- 
vidual, if  he  be  capable,  to  serve  as  any  member  of  society,  the  duty 
of  society  to  give  play  to  every  individual,  and  develop  him  into  the 
best  life  of  which  he  is  capable,  though  these  ideas  are  as  old  as  the 
time  of  Apostle  Paul,  yet  their  application  is  essentially  new,  and  this 
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Unitarian  body  has  had  much  to  do  with  that  application  as  it  exists 
to-chiy. 

Not  long  a!?o  tlie  noble  was  a  part  of  the  king,  the  farmei:  a  part 
of  tlie  noble,  the  serf  a  part  of  the  farmer ;  the  merchant  was  a  part 
of  the  guild,  the  craftsman  a  part  of  the  merchant,  and  the  prentice  a 
part  of  the  craftsman.  The  common  man  could  not  say,  by  God's 
favor  I  am  a  part  of  tlie  state ;  no  one  stands  between  me  and  that 
great  visible  society  which  represents  the  divine  government  on  earth. 
It  was  left  for  America  to  carry  this  great  truth  into  political  life,  and 
to  make  every  common  man  laborer  or  capitalist,  noble  or  plebeian, 
a  constituent  part  of  the  state ;  thereby  making  him  a  true  member 
of  that  great  association  of  individuals  called  society,  just  as  the 
apostle  makes  us  all  niembers  of  one  body. 

Industrial  life,  however,  is  not  peculiar  to  America.  It  takes  its 
ruling  colors  not  from  this  new  world,  but  from  the  older  countries, 
where  labor  and  trade  have  been  organized  for  centuries.  There  this 
laboring  life  has  been  struggling  for  generations  with  privilege — priv- 
ilege of  all  kinds,  political,  social,  corporate,  and  those  prerogatives 
vhieli  the  craftsmsn  hold  as  their  own.  Oat  of  the  old  guild^  came 
the  modern  trades  union,  which  binds  the  laborers  into  a  compact 
mass,  struggling  not  for  the  good  of  society,  but  for  a  class,  for  the 
privilege  1  have  stated,  the  power  to  force  out  of  the  -employer,  and' 
through  him  out  of  society,  the  greatest  compensation  tyranny  can 
exact. 

As  matter  of  fact,  trades  unions  in  England  have  scrupled  at  no 
violence  in  accomplishing  their  ends*  Murder  and  every  kind  of  so- 
cial outrage  have  been  freely  used.  But  these  are  mere  excesses ;  the 
unions,  when  they  violate  no  law,  have  a  right  to  be.  I  am  not  hero 
to  deny  their  right ;  like  any  other  social  experiment  desired  by  great 
numbers  of  people,  they  have  a  right  to  a  fair  trial. 

"When  they  are  ouce  organized,  there  is  but  one  course  open  to  the 
employers  or  capitalizers.  The  thorough  strike  involves  the  complete 
lock-out.  We  will  not  work,  say  the  laborers ;  we  will  not  employ, 
say  the  capitalizers.  Which  will  prevail  in  the  bitter  end?  will  the 
labor,  which  is  capit«il  to  be  made,  outlast  in  food,  fuel,  and  raiment, 
the  capital  which  is  already  preserved  and  stored?  Who  suifers 
while  this  uunatural  contest  goes  on?  Who  paid  the  laborer  his 
wages  which  made  the  union  fund,  and  the  capitalizer  his  profits,  and 
the  capitalist  his  capital  ?  Didn't  you  pay  them  ?  We  all  serve  you. 
No  one  of  us  was  created  unto  himself. 
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For  some  three  years  printed  calicoes  have  been  dropping  from  12  J 
cents  to  t^  cents  at  retail.  Last  summer  the  Fall  River  opcnitives 
thoudit  it  wise  to  take  a  vacation  and  arrest  the  decline.  All  know 
the  result.  Some  say  it  is  well  to  stop  all  production  and  wait  for  a 
better  market.  That  is  not  nature's  method.  She  stimulates  all  the 
products,  and  the  weakest  she  thins  out  by  natural  selection.  To  get 
rid  of  the  slovenly  employer,  the  thriftless  capitalizer  is  the  greatest 
bene6t  to  the  laborer  as  well  as  all  society,  as  Mr.  Walker  well  shows. 
Nature  gives  us  long  droughts  and  then  full  rains.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  dry  the  rain  with  your  coal  furnace,  or  control  the  drought 
with  your  garden  syringe,  as  to  attempt  to  control  the  market  in  its 
great  tides  upward  and  downward.  The  late  coal  combination  is  an 
excellent  illustration.  Was  it  not  a  good  thing  for  somebody  that 
calicoes  should  be  at  5  j-  cents  ?  Did  not  those  persons  who  paid  the 
enormous  prices  of  war  and  scarcity,  get  their  own  again  ? 

If  you  think  I  have  overstated  the  selfish  and  exclusive  purpose  of 
the  Unions,  hear  what  Applegarth,  one  of  the  most  cultured  Union- 
ists, and  the  Secretary  of  one  of  the  most  powerful,  has  said :  ^^  The 
business  of  the  employed  is  to  look  after  their  own  interests,  leaving 
employers,  customers,  and  the  rest  of  society,  to  look  after  theirs  and 
to  shift  for  themselves,  as  they  best  may."  This  is  a  powerful  motive 
*  for  an  individual,  and  one  which  the  highest  economy  and  the  wisest 
statesmanship  have  alike  recognized  in  all  ages  of  the  world.  But 
when  we  attempt  to  organize  these  individual  selfish  desires  into  the 
massive  impulse  of  a  class,  the  providence  of  history  has  always 
ground  the  mass  back  again  into  its  individual  atonis.  When  did 
king  or  commons,  doge  or  senate,  guild  of  merchants,  or  guild  of 
craftsmen,  long  succeed  in  aggregating  the  interests  of  their  class 
against  the  interests  of  society  ? 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  arbitrary  power  to  defeat  itself.  When  the 
laborers  are  all  stratified  into  one  class,  and  capital  and  capitalizers 
into  another  class,  struggling  each  against  each,  and  both  grinding 
upon  you,  the  result,  if  it  succeeds,  is  a  tyranny,  aud  is  soon  broken 
by  its  own  weight. 

The  trades  unions  of  England  have  accomplished  great  results,  but 
they  are  rather  social  than  economical.  The  unionist  feeling  is  caused 
by  the  reaction  against  ages  of  class  oppression  and  the  hardships  of 
their  laud  tenure.  Laborers  have  learned  social  action  and  prepared 
themselves  for  political  development,  but  the  process  has  been  costly. 
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Wages  have  advanced  quite  as  much  in  countries  where  there  are  no  • 
unions  and  no  striking..  Mr.  Brassey  shows   that  at  Scheneideis' 
works  in  France  and  in  out-door  occupations  in  Wurtemberg,  the  la- 
borers have  improved  their  condition  quite  as  much  as  they  have  in 
Cngland  under  unionist  pressure. 

If  you  ask  me  how  the  capitalizer  is  to  be  limited  and  controlled,  I 
would  answer  by  two  powerful  forces.  Economically  he  is  controlled 
by  competition,  and  socially  by  the  power  of  public  opinion  about  him, 
the  power  which  you  and  all  societies  wield.  The  quickest  and  most 
flexible  control  which  either  the  laborer  or  society  can  bring  to  bear 
on  the  employer  is  the  ready  competition  of  other  employers.  It  is 
commonly  said  the  laborers  must  combine ;  the  employers  combine, 
and  it  is  their  only  defence.  This  is  not  true  of  American  capitalizers. 
Any  of  you  know  from  your  own  observation  that  the  dearest  motive 
of  an  American  business  man,  next  to  his  profit,  is  to  beat  his  com- 
peting neighbor.  Often  it  is  dearer  than  profit  itself.  But  how  can 
they  compete  either  in  favor  of  labor  or  of  society,  if  two  opposing 
despotisms  bind  them  and  fetter  half  their  powers.  Close  combina- 
tions are  the  resort  of  the  stupid  and  weak,  never  of  the  strongr  and 
bold.  The  great  Frederick  and  Bismarck  did  not  develop  the  German 
Empire  by  combining  with  France,  Austria,  and  Russia.  This  prin- 
ciple is  so  well  establLshed  that  some  of  the  great  socialists,  Fourier 
and  others,  attempted  to  annul  competition  altogether.  They  would 
drive  it  out  from  social  life.  The  unionists  take  the  same  course 
among  themselves,  for  the  London  builders  frankly  confessed,  '^aman 
is  not  allowed  to  do  more  work  than  his  mates." 

If  competition  fails  to  give  the  laboring  operative  his  just  share, 
there  is  a  certain  resource  left  him  in  this  country  which  the  older 
civilized  world  cannot  give.  -  Land  is  the  great  reservoir  of  natural 
advantage.  Some  economists  refuse  to  class  it  as  capital,  but  what- 
ever it  be,  it  is  equal  to  capital  ready  made.  In  America  it  is  practi- 
cally free  to  any  industrious  and  prudent  man. 

Co-operation  is  the  latest  modification  of  the  relations  of  labor  to 
capital.  It  is  commonly  believed,  I  think,  that  this  is  a  mode  of 
dispensing  with  capital  on  the  part  of  the  laborers.  This  is  far  from 
true.  In  all  thrifty  communities  the  laborer  is  a  capitalist  already. 
Savings  banks,  building  societies,  loan  associations,  as  well  as  private 
holdings  of  real  estate,  give  opportunity  for  the  laborer's  capital  now, 
and  generally  these  associations  consist  largely  of  laborers.  The  de- 
11 
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*  sire  of  the  laborers,  which  manifests  itself  in  co-operation,  is  not  to 
'dispense  with  capital,  but  to  get  more  for  •themselves.  They  would 
use  capital,  and  draw  to  their  side  more  of  the  profits  of  industry. 
This  id  a  healthful  desire,  a  most  suitable  ambition.  Those  who  ren- 
der the  service  should  receive  the  rewards  from  society.  The  friends 
of  the  laborer  must,  however,  consider  the  conditions  which  limit 
him,  and  which  all  industrial  experience  readily  points  out.  Co-oper- 
ation has  succeeded  iu  the  simplest  organizations  of  labor  and  trade. 
It  has  failed  whenever  it  has  attempted  any  difficult  and  complex  or- 
ganization. It  has  failed  for  the  want  of  capitalizers.  The  very  kind 
of  men  who  are  developed  only  by  difficulty  and  stimjalated  into  ac- 
tion by  complicated  circumstances.  The  notion  that  co-operative  votes 
can  elevate  such  a  man  to  commanding  and  successful  action,  is  ab- 
surd. No  mass  of  soldiers  or  board  of  generals  ever  made  war  suc- 
cessfully. The  French  Directory  finally  evolved  a  great  general,  but 
be  swallowed  the  directory  and  the  State  with  it.  The  leader  com- 
pels circumstances  to  him. 

A  pure  democracy  could  not  make  war  in  modem  times,  as  we 
know  that  a  republic  can. 

This  barings  me  to  my  final  statement.  Any  improvement  of  the 
past  relations  of  labor  and  capital  to  come,  must  be  in  the  form  of  a 
republic.  It  cannot  be  through  the  despotism  of  a  pure  democracy 
like  the  trades  unions.  It  must  be  republican,  it  must  co-ordinate  the 
different  classes  of  laborer,  capitalizer,  and  capitalist,  into  one  associ- 
ation, if  it  would  make  an  efiective  co>>operation.  Co-operation  is  so 
far  simply  a  name.  The  laborers  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  capi- 
talizer through  any  form  of  association.  They,  the  laborers,  must 
have  the  man  or  men  themselves,  who  are  leaders  by  capacity  and  by 
experience.  They  are  not  going  to  be  bom  into  the  ranks  of  the  la- 
borers suddenly  or  by  accident.  To-day,  this  moment,  the  powerful 
rush  of  industrial  life  is  demanding  new  plans,  new  developments ; 
the  captain  of  industry  is  needed  at  the  going  down  of  each  sun,  to 
direct  the  course  of  the  laborer  when  that  sun  shall  rise  again. 

The  laborer  must  capitalize  just  as  you  and  I  do,  by  spending  less 
than  he  cams.  If  we  are  to  have  better  co-operation  than  the  savings 
bank  and  building  society  give  now,  the  laborer  must  leave  his  wages 
— all  that  he  can  spare  beyond  the  lowest  living  point — in  a  common 
fund,  to  be  administered  for  his  benefit,  in  the  proportion  which  he 
cams.    If  he  would  create  a  new  force,  he  must  join  his  capital  to 
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his  Inbor  by  thrift  and  patience.  This  resulting  fund  must  be  admin- 
idtereil  bj  capitnlizers,  just  such  ones  as  the  capitalist  trusts  novr. 
They  are  none  too  good,  and  yet  civilized  experience  has  been  able  to 
develop  no  better  ones. 


EECORD  OF  BUSINESS  PROCEEDINGS. 

Sabatooa,  Tuesday,  Sept.  12,  1876. 

The  Conference  was  called  to  order  in  the  Town  Hall,  Sarato- 
ga, by  the  Secretary.  In  the  absence  of  the  President,  Rev. 
John  F.  Moors,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  was  elected  Chairman. 

The  Secretary,  in  belialf  of  the  Council,  presented  the. fol- 
lowing resolutions : — 

Resolved^  That  the  rules  of  the  last  Conference  be  adopted  as  the 
rules  of  the  present  Conference,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Besolved,  That  a  Business  Committee  of  five  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  to  whom  all  new  business  shall  be  referred,  and  to  whom  the 
order  of  business  shall  be  entrusted  ;  thej  shall  report  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Conference  all  resolutions  brought  before  them,  and„ 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference,  shall  report  at  each 
morning  session  ten  minutes,  and  at  each  afternoon  session  thirty 
minutes  before  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

Besolvedj  That  the  discussions  proceed  in  the  order  suggested  by 
the  Council  until  the  committee  shall  report. 

Besolved,  That  until  otherwise  ordered  there  shall  be  a  devotional 
meeting  each  morning  at  9  o'clock,  in  the  Town  Hall ;  that  the  Con- 
ference shall  meet  at  10  A.  M.,  and  adjourn  at  1  P.  M.,  meet  at  3 
P.  M.  and  adjourn  at  5,  and  that  the  evening  session  shall  commence 
at  7.30. 

The  rules  adopted  were  as  follows : — 

1.  No  member,  without  special  leave  of  the  Conference,  shall  speak 
more  than  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  or  more  than  once  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, except  in  explanation. 

2.  The  ruling  of  the  President,  on  points  of  order,  shall  not  be 
debatable. 
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3.  In  other  respects  the  CoDference  will  be  governed  by  the  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  rules,  as  laid  down  in  Cushing's  '* Manual,"  as 
far  as  applicable  to  the  business  and  organization  of  this  Conference. 

4.  All  audible  approbation  or  disapprobation  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  order. 

The  resolutions  and  rules  of  order  were  unanimously 
skdopted. 

On  motion,  the  following  committees  were  appointed : 
Committee  on  Oredenlials:  Hon,  G.  W,  Warren,  Boston; 
Eev.  Geo,  II.  Young,  Troy,  N,  Y, ;  George  E.  Baker,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C, ;  Key,  J.  L,  Seward,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Joseph 
Shippen,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Qommittee  on  Business:  Charles 
Allen,  Boston;  A.  P.  Tapley,  Lynn;  Eev.  C.  Y.  De- 
Normandie,  Kingston,  Mass. ;  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Boston ; 
Albert  Tolman,  Worcester;  O.  G.  Steele,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; 
Oran  Follett,  Sandusky,  O:  Committee  on  Nominations: 
Eev.  J,  H.  Heywood,  Louisville,  Ky. ;  Mark  P.  Emery, 
Portland,  Me. ;  William  B.  Weeden,  Providence,  K.  I. ; 
George  Draper,  Milford,  Mass. ;  Eev.  W.  E.  G.  Mellen, 
Toronto,  Can. 

On  motion,  Eev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  of  Cambridge,  was  ap- 
pointed Assistant^Secretary. 

The  Secretary  announced  the  programme  for  the  week ;  and 
the  Conference  then  adjourned. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 

» 

Sermon  before  the  Conference,  by  Eev.  E.  E.  Hale,  of 
Boston.     Subject,  ^^  A  Free  Born  Church." 


WEDNESDAY  FORENOON, 

9  o^clock.     Devotional  meeting,  conducted  by  Eev.  Wm. 
G.  Elliot,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis. 
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10  o'clock.     The  Conference  was  called  to  order  bjr  Vice- 
President  Daniel  L.  Shorey,  of  Chicago. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations,  through  their  Chairman^ 
Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  reported  the  following  list  of  officers  r 
For  Presidenty  Ebenezer  R.  Hoar,  Concord,  Mass.     Vic& 
Presidents^   George  Wm.   Curtis,   New  York;    Daniel  L.. 
Shorey,   Chicago ;   John  D.  Long,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Joseph 
Shippen,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Beth  Padelford,  Providence,  R.  I. ;. 
Geo.   E.  Baker,  Washington,   D.  C.      General   Secretary y 
George  Batchelor,  Salem,  Mass.     Treasurer ^  Adams  Aycr,. 
Boston,  Mass.     Council^  Henry  Chapin,  Worcester,  Muss. ; 
Charles  G.  Ames,  Germantown,  Pa. ;  John  F.  Moors,  Green- 
field,  Mass. ;    James  DeNormandie,   Portsmouth,    N.   H. ; 
Thomas  Talbot,  Billerica,  Mass. ;  H.  W.  Bellows,  New  York ; 
A.  S.  Wheeler,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Carlton  A.  Staples,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. ;  Henry  P.  Kidder,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Samuel  £. 
Spring,  Portland.     The  gentlemen  named  were  elected  by 
acclamation. 

The  report  of  the^  Council  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors, 
of  Gi'eentield,  Mass.,  and  the  accompanying  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Business. 

The  reports  of  Local  Conferences  followed.  Those  whieh 
were  not  offered  by  the  Secretarj^  in  person,  or  by  some  oth- 
er representative  of  the  Conference,  were  not  read,  but  ap- 
pear in  this  Report. 

Maine  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches.  Recording  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  C.  C.  Vinal,  Kennebunk,  Me. 

The  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches 
of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.  Secretary,  Rev.  C.  G* 
Ames,  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Local  Conference.  Sec- 
retary, Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Channing  Conference.  Secretary,  Rev.  E.  M.  Stone, 
Providence,  R.  I.  Read  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Providence, 
R.  L 
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Connecticut  Valley  Conference  of  Congregational  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  Churches,  Secretary,  Rev.  C.  B.  Ferry, 
Northampton,  Mass. 

The  North  Middlesex  Congregational  Conference  of  Unita- 
rian and  other  Christian  Churches.  Secretary,  Rev.  George 
S.  Shaw,     Read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Winkley,  Templeton,  Mass. 

The  Norfolk  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches.  Secretary,  Rev.  F.  C.  Williams,  Hyde  Park, 
Mass. 

South  Middlesex  Conference  of  Congregational  (Unitarian) 
and  other  Christian  Societies.  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  B.  Cutler, 
Arlington,  Mass. 

Suffolk  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Church- 
es. Secretary,  Rev.  G.  L.  Chancy,  Boston,  Mass.  Read  by 
Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Esq. 

Annual  Conference  of  Western  Unitarian  Churches.  Sec- 
retary, Rev,  J.  L.  Jones,  Janesville,  Wis. 

By  vote  of  the  Western  Conference,  it  was  recommended 
that  Mr.  Jones  report  for  all  the  Western  Conferences. 
Twice  as  much  time  as  was  alloted  to  the  other  reports  was 
^iven  for  this  purpose. 

Then  followed  reports  from. 

The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society.  Secretary,  Rev. 
G.  F.  Piper,  Cambridgeport,  Mass. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association.  Secretary,  Rev.  R. 
R.  Shippen,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Business  Committee  recommended  that  the  resolutions 
offered  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Council,  be  taken  up  for  con- 
sideration in  the  afternoon,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading 
of  the  reports.     Adjourned. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON/ 

3  o'clock.     D.  L.  Shorey,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.     Rev.  J.  F. 
Clarke  offered  the  following  resolution  : — 
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Besolved^  That  the  Basiaess  Committee  be  directed  to  fix  4.30  P^ 
M.,  Thursday,  as  the  hour  on  which  the  President  shall  call  on  each 
of  the  churches  represented  in  this  Conference  to  report  by  its  dele- 
gates the  amount  it  will  probably  give  during  the  coming  year. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Beports  followed  from : 

The  Bureau  of  Ministerial  Supply,  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Guild, 
Waltham,  Mass. 

Antioch  College,  by  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Boston,  Mass. 

Humboldt  College,  by  Prof.  Julius  Stevens,  Humboldt, 
Iowa. 

Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware  moved  that  the  first  topic  of  consid- 
eration be  the  Washington  Church. 

The  resolution  referring  to  the  subject,  being  in  order,  was 
read : — 

Resolved y  That  we  heartily  approve  of  aiding  the  Washington 
church  in  the  manner  proposed  ;  that  we  entrust  it  to  the  Council  of 
this  Conference  and  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Unitarian 
Association,  and  urge  upon  the  friends  of  liberal  Christianity  to  pro- 
vide promptly  the  means. 

It  was  discussed  by  Rev,  J.  P.  W.  Ware,  Mr.  J.  B. 
Moors,  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D,  D,,  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  Rev. 
E.  E.  Hale,  Mr.  H.  Baker,  Rev.  C.  A,  Staples,  Rev.  W.  R. 
G.  Mellen,  Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  D.  D. 

Dr.  Clarke  moved  that  on  Thursday  afternoon,  at  some 
time  fixed  upon  by  the  Business  Committee,  the  President  of 
the  Association  shall  call  upon  each  of  the  churches  here  rep- 
resented in  order,  asking  the  delegates  to  respond,  and  see 
how  much,  in  their  opinion,  will  be  subscribed  during  the 
coming  year  by  the  churches  which  they  represent. 

For  the  purpose  of  bringing  the  matter  before  the  meeting, 
the  Business  Committee  reported  Dr.  Clarke's  resolution 
without  recommendation. 

The  proposition  was  discussed  by  Dr.  Bellows,  Mr.  H.  P. 
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Kidder,  Dr.  Clarke,  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Hon.  T.  A.  Doyle, 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  moved  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
presented  by  the  Business  Committee,  with  the  amendment 
that  the  delegates  report  to  the  Conference  on  Thursday,  at 
4.30  o'clock. 

Rev.  C.  A.  Staples  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  bo  substituted  for  4.30  o'clock  Thursday. 

The  recommendation  as  amended  was  adopted. 

The  following  resolutions,  reported  by  the  Business  Com- 
mittee, were  then  adopted : — 

BeMlved^  That  we  heartily  approve  of  aiding  the  Washington 
church  in  the  manner  proposed  ;  that  wc  entrust  it  to  the  Council  of 
this  Conference  and  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Association,  and 
urge  upon  the  friends  of  liberal  Christianity  to  provide  promptly  the 
means. 

Besolued^  That,  with  renewed  interest  and  sympathy  in  the  position 
and  efforts  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  appreci- 
ating the  value  of  their  services  in  the  cause  of  the  nation  and  a  com- 
mon church,  as  well  as  of  their  own  rare,  the  Unitarian  body  recog- 
nizes its  own  opportunity  of  aid  to  a  struggling  and  worthy  people, 
and  resolves  to  make  itself  a  helper  of  them  in  their  good  word  and 
work. 

The  following  resolutions  were  laid  upon  the  table,  for  lack 
of  time  to  discuss  them : — 

Resolved^  That  this  Conference,  grateful  for  the  efforts  which  have 
been  made  in  the  support  of  the  Christian  Examiner  and  Unitarian 
Beview,  recommends  to  the  Council,  and  the  Executive  Committee  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  to  take  into  serious  consideration 
the  establishment  or  fostering  of  a  periodical  which  shall  be  open  to 
the  best  theological  thought  of  the  present,  and  maintain  the  leading 
position  of  our  body  in  the  past. 

Besolved^  That  we  recommend  to  the  same  bodies  the  necessity  of 
the  preparation  and  publication  of  religious  works  for  the  young. 
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WEDNESDAY   EVENING. 

8  o'clock.  E3V.  R.  R.  Shippsa  ia  the  chair.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware, 
Rev.  J.  L.  Jones,  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford, 
Dr.  Bellows,  Dr.  Clarke,  and  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale. 

In  the  intervals  between  the  speeches,  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Bald- 
win was  busy  taking  down  the  pledges,  hopes,  and  predictions 
of  ministers  aud  delegates,  expressed  in  dollars  and  cents, 
with  reference  to  the  Washington  church.  The  amount  foot- 
ed up  $21,000,  and  promised  to  be  greater. 

The  full  list  of  pledges  taken  in  the  afternoon  and  evening 
is  as  follows  : — 

Wash'nCh.    A.  IT.  A. 

Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  for  Ch.  in  Arlington  St.,  Boston,  $1000 

Mr.  J.  B.  Moors,  for  1st  Ch.  in  Boston,  1000 

Dr.  Bellows,  for  1st  Cong.  Ch.,  N.  Y.,  1000        2000 

Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  for  1st  Uu.  Society,  Lowell,  Mass.,      500  *       800 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  So.  Cong.  Ch.,  Boston,  1000 

Mr.  Draper,  Hopedale,  Mass.,  500 

Mrs.  W.  H.  Cary,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  500 

Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  for  1st  Cong.  Ch.,  Providence,  R.  I.,  1000        1500  * 

Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody,  Ist  Parish,  Cambridge,  Mass.,       500 

Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  for  ladies  of  Mt.  Pleasant  Cong. 

Church,  Boston,  75  75 

Mr.  John  Osborn,  Arlington,  Mass.,  300 

Rev.  Clay  McCauley,  for  Ind.  Cong.  Soc,  Bangor,  Me.,    250 

[From  this  point  tbe  charchei  wero  called  in  order,  and  the  names  of  thoie  who  gave 
pledgee  were  not  always  recorded.] 

Belfast,  Me.,  $  100 

Belmont,  Mass.,  50 

Boston,  Ist  Parish,  Dorchester,  500        1500 

Boston,  1st  Religious  Society  in  Roxbury,  1000 

Boston,  1st  Congregational  Society,  Jamaica  Plain,  500 

Boston,  Church  of  the  Disciples,  500         500 

Neponset,  Mass.,  50 

Brookline,  Mass.,  800 
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WMU'nCh.    A.  U.  A. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  2d  Unitarian  Congregational  Society,  $300        S200 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  3d         "  "  "  50 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  1st  "  "  Church,   250  250 

Burlington,  Vt.,  100 

Cambridgeport,  The  Cambridgeport  Parish,  200 

Rev.  C.G.Ames, for  Conf.  of  Middle  &  Southern  States,  1000 
Chicago,  3d  Unitarian  Church, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio, 
Boston,  2d  Church, 
Framingham,  Mass.,  1st  Church, 
Groton,  Mass.,  1st  Parish, 
Hudson,  Mass.,  Union  Society, 
Hingham,  1st  Parish, 

Keene,  N.  H.,  Keene  Congregational  Society, 
Kingston,  Mass.,  1st  Congregational  Parish, 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  1st  Unitarian  Society, 
Lexington,  Mass.,  single  subscription  $200, 
Littleton,  Mass.,  Ist  Congregational  Society, 

Louisville,  Ky.,  100  100  1 

Manchester,  N.  H.,  Ist  Unitarian  Society, 
Marlboro,  Mass.,  West  Parish, 
•  Meadville,  Pa., 

Melrose,  Mass.,  Congregational  Unitarian  Society, 
Needham,  Mass.,  Ist  Congregational  Society, 
Newburgh,  N.  Y.,  Ch.  of  Our  Father,  Mr.  J.  P.  Hale, 
New  York,  2d  Unitarian  Cong.  Ch.,       "       *'       " 
Peterboro,  N.  H.,  The  Congregational  Church, 
Portsmouth,  X.  H.,  South  Parish,  (at  least) 
Salem,  Mass.,  Ind.  Cong.  Ch.  in  Barton  Square, 
Waltham,  Mass.,  1st  Parish, 

Wilton,  N.  H.,  1st  Congregational  Church  and  Society, 
Canton,  Mass.,  1st  Congregational  Parish, 
Charlestown,  N.  H.,  South  Parish, 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Church  of  the  Unity, 
Newton,  Mass.,  Channing  Religious  Society, 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  for  Connecticut  Valley  Coufcrencc,    1000 
Henry  Grew,  Hyde  Park,  100 

Hon.  G.  W.  Warren,  Boston,  (1st  Church,)  100 


100 

100 

100 

250 

100 

100 

60 

100 

100 

200 

200 

50 

100 

200 

25 

100 

100 

250 

250 

100 

50 

100 

50 

25 

100 

250 

250 

75 

250 

250 

150 

150 

200 

200 

50 

100 

50 

250 

250 

500 
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Wash'nCh.    A«U.A. 

Capt.  Taber,  Fairhaven,  Mass.,  $100 

Lady  Friend,  Church  of  the  Messiah,  N*  Y.,  100 

Mrs.  John  Gardner,  Boston,  100 

Mrs.  John  W.  James,  100 

Hon.  Henry  Chapin,  (for  his  little  girl  of  two  years,)  25 

W.  H.  Baldwin,  (for  his  little  boy  of  three  years,)  25 

Watertown,  Mass.,  100 

Arlington,  Mass.,  100          100 

Lady  Friend,  25 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Rogers,  Providence,  R.  I.^    •  5 

Cakes  A.  Ames,  No.  Easton,  Mass.,  100 

Mrs.  Oakes  A.  Ames,  No.  E&ston,  Mass.^  100 

A.  Hobert,  East  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  100 

Philadelphia,  500 

Mrs.  Stone,  N.  Y.,  50 

West  Bridgewater.     Mr.  J.  W.  Fitch,  100 

A  lady  friend,  50            50 


THURSDAY  FORENOON. 

9  o'clock.  Derotionai  meeting.  Conducted  by  Rev.  C. 
G.  Ames. 

10  o'clock.     D.  L.  Shorey,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  D.  D.,  read  a  paper  on  *'The  Church  the 
Centre  of  Charities." 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  made  an  ad- 
dress to  open  debate  upon  the  subject.  Then  the  hour  ap- 
pointed for  the  next  essay  having  come  : — 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.  D.,  read  a  paper  upon 
*«The  Experiment  of  a  Free  Church ;  its  Difficulties  and  Ad- 
vantages." 

After  singing  a  hjrmn,  Rev.  Heniy  Powers  opened  the 
discussion,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  Osborn  and  Rev.  Brooke 
Herford. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippcn,  the  debate  was  closed. 

Mr.  Shippen  then  moved  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ap- 
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pointed  bj'  the  Conference  to  collect  the  pledges  already  made 
for  the  Washington  church,  and  to  make  whatever  cfTorts  they 
can  to  enlarge  the  subscription.  They  had  gained  $23,000 
the  evening  before ;  ho  was  sure  of  the  rest. 

The  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  through  its  Chairman, 
Hon.  Charles  Allen,  of  Boston  : — 

* 

That  it  was  inexpedient  to  act  on  the  resolution  of  Mayor  Dojle,  of 
Providence,  that  the  report  of  the  Council  be  printed,  and  that  min- 
isters be  requested  to  read  it  in  their  churches,  inasmuch  as  by  former 
custom  of  tho  Conference  the  report  would  be  printed  with  the  rest  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  Committee  reported  the  following  resolution,  and  rec- 
ommended that  the  subject  be  taken  up  in  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion : — 

Besolved^  That  we  have  listened  with  great  interest  to  the  very 
forcible  presentation,  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Ministerial 
Supply,  of  the  evils  incident  to  the  usual  method  of  candidature ;  and, 
believing  that  a  central  agency  for  the  supply  of  pulpits  may  be  a 
valuable  auxiliary  to  parishes  seeking  pastors,  and  at  a  loss  in  mak- 
ing their  selections,  we  recommend  such  parishes  to  confer  with  tho 
Bureau  of  Supply,  and  avail  themselves  of  its  aid  and  advice. 

The  resolution  was  subsequently  passed  without  debate. 


THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

3  o'clock.     D.  L.  Shorey,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins,  of  Detroit,  read  an  essay  on  **The 
Labor  Question." 

Wm.  B.  Weeden,  Esq.,  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  read  an  ad- 
dress to  open  discussion ;  but  the  alloted  time  having  expired. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors  brought  up  the  subject  of  the  expenses  of 
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the  Conference.  It  was  discussed  by  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware, 
Dr.  Bellows,  and  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen. 

A  motion  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  raise 
funds  from  the  delegates  present  was  defeated. 

The  Business  Committee  recommended  the  following  reso- 
lution, offered  by  Judge  Chapin,  of  Worcester : — 

Besolved^  That  it  is  earnestly  recommended  that  the  delegates  to 
this  Conference  make  a  verbal  or  written  report  to  the  churches  by 
them  respectively  represented,  on  or  before  the  second  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober next. 

The  resolution  was  passed. 

A  memorial  to  the  Conference  of  Rev.  Mr.  Copeland,  of 
Nebraska,  was,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee, referred  to  the  Council. 

The  resolution  presented  by  Dr.  Ellis,  at  the  close  of  his 
essay,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to  mend  it  in  the  general  ses- 
sion, on  a  motion  of  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  was  referred 
back  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier  introduced  Mr.  J.  Hartley  Wick- 
steed,  of  Leeds,  Eng.,  representative  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association.  Mr.  Wickstced  was  received 
with  great  applause,  and  extended  his  thanks  for  his  warm 
reception. 

Adjourned. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 

8  o'clock.  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  in 
the  Chair.  Prayer  by  Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey.  Addresses  were 
made  by  Mr.  Heywood,  Bishop  Payne,  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware, 
B&v.  J.  L.  Douthit,  Rev.  J.  II.  Morison,  D.  D.,  and  Rev. 
H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D. 
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FRIDAY  FORENOON. 

9  o'clock.  Devotional  meeting.  Conducted  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Hey  wood. 

10  o'clock.     D.  L.  Shorey,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  read  an 
essay  on  '*The  Essential  Piety  of  Modern  Science." 

After  singing  a  hymn,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  of  Boston,  spoke 
upon  the  subject  of  the  essay. 

Mayor  Doyle,  of  Providence,  moved  that  the  Council  be  in- 
structed to  call  the  next  session  of  the  Conference  at  Saratoga. 

Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware  offered  an  amendment  that  they  also 
provide  a  room  in  which  people  can  be  heard. 

Discussion  followed,  when  Rev.  Mr.  Sawyer,  of  Saratoga, 
rose  and  said  i  **I  am  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Church,  which 
will  accommodate  fifteen  hundred  people,  and  which  has  a 
fine  lecture-room  below  which  will  accommodate  five  hundred. 
You  can  hear  perfectly  in  the  auditorium.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  can  be  obtained  for  your  Association.*' 

Mayor  Doyle  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Conference  be 
expressed  for  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Sawyer,  whether  his  church 
be  used  at  the  next  Conference  or  not. 

Both  motions  were  passed. 

Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  read  an  es- 
say on  * '  The  Life  of  To-day  the  Interpreter  of  the  Lil'e  of 
the  Past." 

Rev.  E.  B.  Willson  spoke  upon  the  subject. 

The  report  of  the  Business  Committee  was  then  in  order. 

The  Secretary  moved  that  all  business  be  finished  at  the 
morning  session,  which  was  passed. 

The  following  resolutions  were  acted  upon :  Offered  by 
Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.   . 

Resolved^  That  the  hearty  thauks  of  this  Conference  are  extended 
to  the  Hon.  D.  L.  Shorey,  of  Chicago,  for  the  efficiency  and  excellent 
spirit  which  he  has  displayed  in  presiding  over  our  business  meetings 
daring  our  present  biennial  session.     Passed. 
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By  Rer.  F.  W.  Webber  :— 

Besolvedj  That  we  recommend  to  Local  Conferences  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question :  Cannot  the  life  of  our  churches  be  quickened 
by  the  adoption  of  some  system  of  praise  meetings,  which  will  result 
in  greater  familiarity  on  the  part  of  the  people  with  our  hymns  and 
sacred  music,  and  which  will  do  away  with  an  element  of  discord  in 
many  churches,  by  leading  to  the  adoption  of  congregational  singing? 
Passed. 

By  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames : — 

Besolvedj  That  with  a  view  to«  prevent  the  multiplication  of  de- 
nominational treasuries  and  repeated  calls  upon  the  churches  for  small 
sums,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion is  respectfully  requested  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  all  expenses 
of  the  National  Conference,  as  the  same  shall  be  verified  hy  the 
Council.     Passed. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Laird  Collier : — 

Besolvedj  That  this  Conference  raise  a  committee  to  he  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  upon  the  matter  of  compiling  and  editing  a  Service  and 
Hymn-Book  for  the  use  of  our  churches. 

A  motion  to  lay  upon  the  table  was  defeated,  and  the  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Council. 

The  following  was  also  referred  to  the  Council : — 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  would  advise  the  Council  in  ar- 
ranging for  the  next  Conference  to  provide  one  essay  only  for  each 
morning  and  afternoon  session  of  the  Conference. 

The  following,  offered  by  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  was 
adopted : — 

BsBolvedy  That  it  is  the  understanding  of  the  Conference  that  the 
$30,000  to  be  raised  for  the  Washington  church,  is  to  be  applied  to 
the  object  proposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  Council  of  the  Conference 
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and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
in  case  through  any  failure  of  title  or  other  cause,  the  present  plan 
should  fall  through,  or  be  deemed  on  closer  investigation  to  be  less 
favorable  than  some  other  to  the  end  to  be  sought ;  it  being  also  un- 
derstood that  the  Washington  society  abide  by  its  present  offer,  and 
that  whatever  is  now  done  shall  be  final  and  without  leaving  any  debt. 

On  behalf  of  the  society  at  Washington,  Mr.  Baker  re- 
turned thanks  for  the  action  of  the  Conference. 

The  committee  reported  again  the  resolution  of  Rev.  Rufus 
Ellis,  as  recast  by  him,  viz: — . 

• 

The  members  of  this  Conference,  thankfully  recognizing  the  civil- 
izing power  of  Christianity  as  it  has  been  illustrated  in  its  long  life  in 
our  world,  and  rejoicing  in  all  its  triumphs,  are  encouraged  to  a  more 
earnest  application  of  its  truths  and  manifestation  of  its  spirit,  in 
dealing  with  the  miseries  and  sins  which  are  still  a  scandal  and  a  re- 
proach to  Christendom. 

In  this  hope,  and  seeking  to  make  their  faith  that  the  life  of  the 
church  is  a  life  of  wise  and  tender  love,  perfect  by  works,  they  affec- 
tionately invite  all  the  churches  that  are  associated  in  this  Christian 
fellowship,  to  address  themselves,  in  co-operation  with  existing  agen- 
cies, to  the  direct  relief  of  the  poor  and  the  prevention  of  pauperism. 
They  would  earnestly  recommend  to  each  congregation  to  organize 
for  this  special  service,  and  to  prepare  for  its  own  use,  and  for  the 
information  and  encouragement  of  all  Christian  workers,  such  a 
record  as  may  conveniently  and  properly  be  made  of  charitable  en- 
deavors and  successes,  ways  and  means,  resources  of  time  and  money 
and  active  sympathy,  in  a  word  the  statistics  of  Christian  beneficence. 
And  they  would  suggest  that  such  statistics  would  form  an  interesting 
chapter  in  the  Year-Book  of  our  churches.    Passed. 

By  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames : — 

Besolved,  That  our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  tendered  to  the 
proprietors  of  the  United  States  Hotel  and  other  hotels,  and  to  the 
several  railroad  companies  of  Saratoga,  for  their  courteous  and  hand- 
some provisions  for  the  entertainment  of  this  Conference.     Adopted. 
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By  Mr.  Webber : — 

Resolved^  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  give  the  Sunday  school 
quedtiun  an  earlier  day  and  hour  upon  the  programme  for  the  next 
Conference.     Referred  to  the  Council. 

By  the  Council,  recommended  by  the  Business  Committee  : 

Resolved^  That  we  recommend  that  the  annual  contribution  to  the 
American  Unitaiian  Association  be  made  promptly  on  the  second 
Sunday  of  October  in  each  year ;  and  that  the  churches  be  urged 
anew  to  contribute  generously  for  their  missionary  work.     Passed. 

By  Mr.  George  "t.  Angell : — 

■ 
Resolved,  That  for  the  prevention  of  crime  special  efforts  should  be 

made  to  increase  our  Sunday  schools,  and  in  them  should  bo  taught 

peace,  temperance,  and  kindness  to  animals. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  that,  for  want  of  time  to 
discuss  the  matters  involved,  they  thought  it  inexpedient  to 
have  this  resolution  considered. 

Rev.  F.  W.  Webber  mo^ied  that  the  rules  for  the  afternoon 
be  so  far  suspended  as  to  give  Mr.  Angell  ten  minutes  to  ad- 
dress the  Convention,  and  that  no  other  debate  on  that  ques- 
tion be  allowed.     Passed. 

Adjourned. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 

« 

3  o'clock.     D.  L.  Shorey,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  George  T.  Angell,  of  Boston,  spoke  ten  minutes  on 
teaching  in  Sunday  schools,  kindness  to  animals. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Powell,  of  Chicffgo,  read  an  essay  on  "The 
Reli«:ious  Education  of  the  Youno^.*' 

In  closing  ho  presented  the  following  resolutions,  which 
were  not  acted  upon  : — 

Renohedy  That  every  child  in  our  congregations  should  be  consid- 
ered a  part  of  the  church  itself ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  church 
to  educate  him  specifically  as  its  own. 
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Besolvedj  That  the  systematic  cultore  of  every  such  young  member 
is  the  chief  work  of  the  church. 

Resolved^  That  to  this  end  only  one  a^rrice  on  Sunday  should  be 
for  preaching,  th'e  other  being  given  to  teaching. 

Resohedy  That  in  this  service  the  church  itself  should  become 
a  school ;  both  old  and  young  being  enrolled  as  members ;  that  the 
pastor  should  be  the  chief  teacher ;  and  familiarity  with  fundamental 
ethics  the  object. 

Key.  J.  H.  Morison,  D.  D.,  opened  the  discussion,  and  was 
followed  by  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Esq.,  and^  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  Hon  G.  Washington  War- 
ren, Chairman,  reported,  as  having  presented  credentials, 
three  hundred  and  eighty-two  delegates,  from  about  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  churches  and  religious  associations. 

The  President  called  upon  Dr.  Bellows  to  make  the  parting 
benedictory  speech. 

Adjourned. 


< 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 


OF   THE 


NATIONAL'  CONFERENCE 


CONSTITUTION. 

Preakblb. —  Whereas^  The  great  opportunities  and  demands  for 
christian  labor  and  consecration  at  this  time  increase  our  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  prove  their 
faith  bj  self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  His 
Son, — 

Article  I. — Therefore,  the  christian  churches  of  the  Unitarian 
faith  here  assembled,  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be 
knoivn  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches,  to  the  end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination 
with  which  they  are  connected,  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
christian  faith  and  work. 

Article  II. — ^This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  such 
delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  to  exceed  .three  from  any 
church,  including  its  minister,  who  shall  officially  be  one,  as  any  of 
our  churches  may  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appointment. 

Article  III. — ^The  American  Unitarian  Association,,  the  Western 
Conference,  and  such  other  theological,  academic,  or  humane  organi- 
zations in  our  body  as  the  Conference  may  see  fit  to  invite,  shall  be 
entitled  to  representation  by  not  more  than  three  delegates  each. 

Article  IV. — ^The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially  at  such  time 
and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  sessions. 

Article  V. — Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President;  six  Vice 
Presidents;  a  General  Secretary;  a  Treasurer;  and  a  Council  of 
ten,  half  ministers  and  half  laymen ;  who  shall  be  elected  at  each 
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meeting  to  hold  tlicir  offices  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed.  And  half  the  number  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of 
new  members,  the  oldest  members  being  retired  at  each  election  and 
giving  place  to  the  new  members. 

Article  VI. — The  Council,  during  the  intervals  of  the  biennial 
sessions,  may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  government,  and  shall 
have  charge  of  all  business  havinf'  reference  to  tlic  interests  of  the  > 

Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared 
a  purely  advisory  one. 

Article  VII. — The  National  Conference,  until  further  advised  by 
its  experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body 
as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending 
them  to  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

Article  VI il. — This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  delegates  accredited  thereto. 

Article  IX. — Reaffirming  our  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  desiring  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
widest  practical  cooperation,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all  who  wish 
to  be  followers  of  Christ. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  National 
Conference  for  its  biennial  meeting,  the  Council  shall  issue  a  circular 
letter  of  call  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  its  fellowship,  ac- 
companying it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the  production  of  which 
shall  be  the  proof  of  membership  of  the  Conference  until  others  are 
elected,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  bgdy,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

3.  The  Council  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference  shall  issue 
an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body,  whether 
members  of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference,  containing  such  advice  and  encouragement  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate,  but  especially  communicating  to  the  church- 
es and  organizations  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  in  regard 
to  plans  and  methods  of  work ;  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
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the  uses  of  the  year ;  the  special  ohjects  to  which  they  woukl  advise 
its  appropriation,  with  such  sug^^estions  as  to  a  just  apportionment  of 
the  burden  as  they  may  judge  expe;licnt  and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  accurately 
informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  tlie  various  organizations  of 
our  Body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual  churches ;  inviting  cor- 
respondence and  soliciting  reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  before  the 
biennial  meeting,  in  which  tlie  general  condition  of  the  p\rish,  its 
Sunday  School,  charities  and  general  working,  may  be  set  forth,  to 
the  end  that  the  Conference  may  know  what  the  wants  and  tlie  wishes 
of  the  churches  are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is  possible  to 
learn  in  the  necessary  hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 

5.  Tiie  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  shall  be  the 
person  to  whom  all  letters  and  communications  shall  be  addressed ; 
and  he  shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  constitute  its 
Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches* and  organizations,  represented 
in  each  Conferencfe,  shall  be  part  of  the  biennial  report.  The  archives 
of  the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  General  Secretary, 
subject  to  inspection  and  temporary  possession  by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at  each 
Conference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Conference,  such  as  printing  the  report,  etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  its  delegates. 


< 
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MAINE. 

Augusta. — Christ  Church. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Curtis,  *Mr8.  Blanche  D.  Curtis. 

Bangor. — ^Independent  Congregational  Church. 
*Rev.  Clay  McCaulej,  Thomas  G.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Thos.  6.  Stewart. 

Belfast. — First  Parish. 
♦Rev.  James  T.  Bixby,  *P.  R.  Hazeltine,  ♦Wm.  C.  Marshall. 

Calais. — ^Calais  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  Wm.  W.  Lovejoy,  *Joseph  Granger,  *Benjamin  Young. 

Eastpokt. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Miss  Maria  E.  Odell,  Harry  C.  Bucknani. 

Kennebunk. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
♦Rev.  Charles  C.  Vinal,  ♦Robert  W.  Lord,  ♦Edward  E.  Bourne. 

Portland. — ^First  Parish. 
Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  Mark  P.  Emery,  Thomas  H.  Haskell. 

Portland. — Second  Unitarian  Parish. 
♦Rev.  C.  W.  Buck,  ♦George  P.  Westcott,  ♦Fred.  D.  Ellis. 

Portland. — ^Preble  Chapel. 
Miss  Georgiana  Baker. 

Waterville. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  D.  N.  Sheldon,  D.D.,   ♦Franklin  Smith,  ♦E.  F.  Webb. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Charlestown. — South  Parish. 
Rev.  A.  S.  Nickerson,  Mrs.  Charles  West,  Mrs.  David  Darrah. 

Concord. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  G.  Todd,  ♦George  G.  Fogg,  ♦George  A.  Lawrence. 

Dover. — First  Unitarian  Society  of  Christians. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Allen,  Mrs.  Hosea  Clark,  James  B.  Barnes. 

Dublin. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  G.  M.  Rice,  ♦J.  R.  Appleton,  ♦Mrs.  J.  R.  Appleton. 

Exeter. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel,  ♦Dr.  Wm.  H.  Gorham,  ♦Charles  N.  Healey. 
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Keene. — Keene  CongregatioDal  Society. 
•Rev.  Wm.  Orne  White,  Edward  C.  Thayer,  Mrs.  Anna  S.  Burt. 

Manchester. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
*Rev.  Henry  Powers,  *P.  C.  Cheney,  *N.  W.  Cumner. 

MiLFORD. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
*Rev.  Loring  E.  Beck  with.  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Livermore,    *Clinton 
S.  Averill. 

Nashua. — First  Congregational  Society.  / 

*Rev.  Thomas  L.  Gorman,  *  Albert  McKean,  *Mrs.  Albert  McKean. 

Peterboro. — ^The  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson. 

Portsmouth. — South  Parish. 
Rev.  James  DeNormandie,  Mary  A.  Foster. 

Walpole. — ^Walpole  Town  Congregational  Society.  . 
Rev.  Wm.  Brown,  *Henry  J.  Watkins,  Russell  N.  Bellows. 

Wilton. — First  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  I.  S.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  A.  C.  H.  Lincoln.         ^ 

Wilton,  East. — Liberal  Christian  Church. 
E.  G.  Woodman,  F.  M.  Pevey,  *Mrs.  David  Whitney. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
*Rev.  Wm.  L.  Jenkins,  O.  L.  French,  Mrs.  M.  S.  Dickinson. 

Burlington. — First  Congregational  iChurch. 
Rev.  Loammi  G.  Ware,  Miss  Elizabeth  Bigelow,  Henry  Loomis. 

MoNTFELiER. — Church  of  the  Messiah,  (Ind.) 
*Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  *Asa  Blanchard,  *Mrs.  Joel  Foster,  Jr. 

Stowe. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
*Rev.  W.  H.  Walbridge,  *R.  R.  Waite,  ♦Mrs.  H.  Cady. 

MASSACHUSETTS.     - 

Andover,  North. — North  Parish  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  John  H.  Clifford,  *Moses  T.  Stevens,   *Mi8s  Hannah  A.  Kit- 
tredge. 

Arlington. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  George  W.  Cutter,  John  Osborn,  Mrs.  John  Osborn.  ( 

Ashbt. — First  Parish. 
♦Geo.  S.  Shaw,  *Amos  A.  Green,  *Mrs.  Amos  A.  Green. 

Athol. — First  Church  and  Society. 
George  T.  Johnson,  Alpheus  Harding. 

Barnstable. — Cong.  Church  and  Society  in  E.  Precinct. 
♦Rev.   A.  E.   Mullett,  ♦Sylvanus  B.  Phinney,  ♦Mrs.   Sylvauus  B. 
Phinney. 
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Barre. — First  Parish. 
♦Rev.  Henry  R.  Smith,  Dr.  Wm.  L.  Russell,  Mrs.  Wm.  L.  Russell. 

Bedford. — First  Parish. 
Thomas  Stiles,  Mrs.  Thomas  Stiles,  *  Albert  Bacon. 

Belmont. — ^Belmont  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Bates. 

Berlin. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
*Rev.  Granville  Pierce,  ♦John  C.  Bickford,  ♦Josiah  Moore. 

Bernardston. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Flagg,  S.  B.  Slate,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Slate. 

Billerica. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  C.  C.  Hussey,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Hussey,  Miss  Emma  Faulkner. 

Bolton. — First  Congregational  Church. 

Rev.  Nicholas  T.  Oilman. 

Boston. — First  Parish  of  Dorchester. 
♦Henry  J.  I^azro,   Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Mrs.  Richard  C.  Hum- 
phreys. 

Boston. — First  Church  in  Boston. 
Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  D.  D.,  G.  Washington  Warren,  Joseph  B.  Moors. 

Boston,  (Highlands) . — ^First  Religious  Society  in  Roxbury. 

Horace  G.  Hutchings. 

Boston. — Second  Church. 
Rev.  R.  Laird  Collier,  D.D.,-  F.  W.  Lincoln,  Dr.  E.  C.  Drew. 

Boston,  (W.^Roxbury ) . — First  Cong.  Parish  of  W.  Roxbury. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Haskell,  Arthur  W.  Brown,  ♦Mrs.  A.  M.  Haskell. 

Boston. — Church  in  Arlington  Street. 
Henry  Pickering,  H.  W.  Ware,  Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware. 

Boston  (Brighton). — ^First  Parish  of  Brighton. 
Rev.  Edward  I.  Galvin,  ♦Miss  Venah  J.  Warren,  ♦Mrs.  Chas.  Dana. 

Boston. — Hollis  Street  Church. 
♦Rev.  George  L.  Chaney,  ♦Henry  H.  Sprague,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Waters. 

Boston,  (Jamaica  Plain) — First  Cong.  Soc.  Jamaica  Plain. 
Rev.  James  W.  Thompson,  D.D.,  Thomas  B.  Frothingham,  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole. 

Boston  (South) . — Hawes  Place  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Herman  Bisbee,  Mrs.  Mary  Pringle,  Sarah  Jenkins. 

Boston. — South  Congregatioual  Church. 
♦Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  ♦Isaac  Fenno,  John  L.  Emmons. 

Boston. — Warren  Street  Chapel. 
Samuel  Weltch,  Mrs.  Samuel  Weltch. 

Boston. — ^Church  of  the  Disciples. 
♦Rev.  J.  F.  Clarke,  Hon.  Charles  Allen,  A.  A.  Call. 
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Boston  (South) . — Second  Hawes  Cong.  Un.  Society. 
Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Mrs.  G.  A.  Alden,  Henry  Souther. 

Boston  (Highlands) . — ^Mount  Pleasant  Cong.  Church. 
•Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  Miss  Lucy  A.  Nevers,  Miss  Lucy  F.  Brighain. 

Boston  (Dorchester). — Third  Religious  Soc,  Dorchester. 

♦Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding,  *N.  F.  Safford,  *J.  F.  Rowland. 

Boston. — ^Hanover  Street  Chapel. 
•Rev.  Edwin  J.  Gerry,  ♦George  Gould,  *George  S.  Pike.  I 

Boston  (South). — Washington  Village  Chapel. 
•Rev.  James  Sallaway,  •Joseph  Frye,  •Otis  Orne. 

Boston. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  Daniel  Needham,  Charles  M.  Clapp. 

Boston,  (Neponset). — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Nickersoa,  Wm.  F.  Temple,  Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Temple. 

Boston. — New  South  Frefe  Church. 
•Rev.  Wm.  P.  Tilden,  •Wm.  Parkman,  •Mrs.  Wm.  Parkman. 

Bridgewateb,  West. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  James  W.  Fitch,  Mrs.  Lucy  Ames,  Mrs.  Otis  Drury. 

Bridgewateb,  East. — East  Church. 
Rev.  John  W.  Quinby,  Aaron  Hobart,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Aaron  Hobart,  Jr. 

Brook viELD. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Rich,  Mrs.  Emmons  Twichell,  Mrs.  Luther  Stowell.  , 

Brookline. — First  Parish.    • 
Rev.  H.  N.  Brown. 

Cambridge. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody,  Mrs.  Mary  Simmons,  Franklin  Perrin. 

Cambbidgepobt. — The  Cambridgeport  Parish. 
•Rev.  George  W.  Briggs,  D.  D.,  •Lewis  Hall,  Hiram  W.  Brooks. 

Cambbidgepobt. — Lee  Street  Church. 
Rev.  John  P.  Bland,  Albert  Hebbard,  Mrs.  A.  Hebbard. 

Canton. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
•Rev.  Wm.  H.  Savary,  •George  F.  Sumner,  •Mrs.  Matilda  Eadicott. 

Chelmsfobd. — First  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev.  J.  J.  Twiss,  John  C.  Bartlett,  M.  D.,  Mrs.  Maria  J.  Bartlett. 

Chelsea. — First  Unitarian  Society.  , 

•J.  M.  Gross,  H.  V.  Pinkham,  •Miss  Laura  Holland. 

Chicopee. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Isaac  F.  Porter,  Rev.  George  A.  Denison,  Justin  Spaulding. 

Clinton. — First  Unitarian  Society. 

Rev.  C.  Noyes,  Mrs.  George  Howe,  Mrs.  James  Logan. 

CoHASSET. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  •Abraham  H.  Tower,  •Miss  Sarah  S.  Pratt. 
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CoKCORD. — First  Parish. 
*Rev.  Grindali  Reynolds,  Mrs.  G.  Bejnolds,  ^Miss  Harriet  Stowe. 

Dakyers. — Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
*Bev.  L.  J.  Livermore,  *Phineas  Corning,  *Mrs.  Phineas  Coming. 

Dedham. — First  Parish. 
Rev.   Seth  C.  Beach,  ♦John  P.  Majnard,  M.  D.,  *Mr8.  John  P. 
Maynard. 

Dedham  West. — Third  Parish. 
Rev.  Ed.  Crowninshield,  ♦Erastus  E.  Gray,  Miss  Edith  Crowninshield. 

Dberpield. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Edgar  Buckingham,  ^Charles  E.  Williams,  Josiah  Fogg. 

Doter. — First  Parish. 
♦Rev.  C.  8.  Locke,  •  George  Scott,  *  Joseph  Smith. 

DuxBURY. — First  Church. 
•Rev.  F.  N.  Knapp,  ♦Hambleton  E.  Pruith,  ♦George  W.  Ford. 

Easton  North. — North  Easton  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  William  L.  Chaffin,  ♦Cakes  A.  Ames,  ♦Mrs.  Catherine  Ames. 

Fairhavek. — Washington  Street  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  A.  Manchester,  John  M.  Howland,  Charles  S.  Taber. 

Fall  River. — Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  Charles  H.  Tindell,  Isaac  B.  Chase,  ♦Gilford  H.  Hathaway. 

FrrcHBURa. — First  Parish. 
♦Rev.  James  T.  Hewes,  Mrs.  E.  Torrey,  Mrs.  K.  Marshall. 

Framingham. — First  Church. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Humphreys,  George  Richardson,  I.  S.  Wheeler. 

Graftok. — Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  W.  S.  Burton,  ♦George  M.  Dunn,  W.  Faulkner. 

Greenfield. — ^Third  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  M.  H.  Tyler,  E.  A.  Hall. 

Groton. — First  Parish.  ' 

Rev.  Joshua  Young,  Dea.  William  Livermore,   Rev.  Henry  D.  Dix. 

HiNOHAM. — First  Parish. 
♦Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,  ♦E.  Waters  Burr,  H.  C.  Harding. 

HiNGHAM. — ^Third  Congregation. 
♦Hon.  Alfred  C.  Hersey,  Joanna  Lincoln,  ♦Luther  J.  B.  Lincoln. 

HiNGHAM,  South. — Second  Parish. 
♦Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings,  ♦Joseph  Jacobs,  Jr.,  ♦Josiah  M.  Lane. 

Holtoke. — Liberal  Christian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  William  8.  Hey  wood. 

Hudson. — Union  Society. 
Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave,  Wm.  F.  Trowbridge,  Augustus  K.  Graves. 
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Htde  Park. — Second  Congreoratioaal  Society. 
Rev.  F.  C.  Williams,  I.  M.  W.  Pratt,  Henry  Grew, 

EiMOSTON. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  C.  Y.  DeNormandie,  Joseph  A.  Holmes,  Elizabetli  Nichols. 

Lawrence. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Hayden,  Joseph  Shuttuck,  W.  Fiske  Gile. 

Leicester. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Dwight  Bisco,  David  H.  Montgomery. 

Leominster. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
*Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Lincoln,  *M.  D.  Hans,  *Mrs.  M.  D.  Hans. 

Lexington. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Henry  Westcott,  John  P.  Reed,  Henry  B.  Brigham. 

Lincoln. — Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  James  C.  Parsons. 

Littleton  — First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  J.  W.  Winkley,  Henry  T.  Taylor,  Mrs.  Gardner  Prouty. 

Lowell. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  Mrs.  C.  P.  Talbot,  Hou.  G.  F.  Richardson. 

Ltnn. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S,  B.  Stewart,  Mrs.  Amos  P.  Tapley,  *Mrs.  Edward  NewhalL 

Ltnnfield  Centre. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Geo.  T.  Angell. 

Marlborough. — West  Parish. 
Rev.  R.  A.  Griffin,  Samuel  B.  Mayuard,'  Dr.  Edward  F.  Barnes. 

Marshfield  East  — Second  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  Edward  C.  Towne,  ♦Elisha  W.  Hall,  ♦Stephen  Gardner. 

Medfield. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
♦Rev.  Charles  C.  Sewall,  H.  F.  A.  Richardson,  Mrs.  H.  F.A.Rich- 
ardson. 

Melrose. — Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Charles  G.  Shaw,  Mrs.  Charles  G.  Shaw. 

Mendon. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Geo.  F.  Clark,  Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Clark,  Miss  Maria  M.  Adams. 

MiLFORD. — The  Unitarian  Society. 
♦George  Draper,  ♦Hannah  B.  Draper. 

MiLTON. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  John  H.  Morison,  D.  D.,  Amos  L.  Hollings worth.  Rev.  Henry 
Emmons* 

Natick,  South. — First  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Sheafe,  Jr.,  F.  W.  Webber,  Mrs.  F.  W.  Webber. 

Needhax. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Bush,  Mrs.  S.  W.  Bush,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Kellogg. 
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Newton. — Channing  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  John  Buckingham,  D.  B.  Flint,  Henry  Clafliu. 

Newton. — Chestnut  Hill  Society. 
♦Rev.  A.  B.  Muzzey,  •Dr.  Daniel  D.  Slade,  *Charle8  H.  Barrage. 

Northampton. — Second  Congregational  Church. 
•Rev.  C.  B.  Ferry,  •Ansel  Wright,  Mrs.  Henry  Dikeman. 

Northboro'. — First  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 
Mrs.  S.  A.  Allen,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Chesbro. 

NoRTHFiELD. — ^First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Samuel  P.  Putnam,  J*.  C.  Banks,  Mrs.  Otis  Everett. 

Peabody. — First  Unitarian  Church. 
♦Rev.  J.  W.  Hudson,  •Mrs.  Elizabeth  Little,  *S.  A.  Southwick. 

Petersham. — First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  Lyman  Clark,  •Hiram  Gibbs,  •Mrs.  Susie  A.  Gibbs. 

Plymouth. — First  Parish. 
Lydia  G.  Lothrop,  Mrs.  Samuel  Loring. 

QuiNCY. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Noah  Cummiugs,  Mrs.  Noah  Cummings. 

Reading. — Christian  Union  Church. 
♦F.  H.  Knights,  •Miss  M.  E.  White,  •Miss  Elizabeth  G.  Prescott. 

Salem. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Miss  Caroline  Rea,  •Miss  Mary  Nichols,  •Mrs.  Jona.  A.  Kenney. 

Salem. — Second  Church. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  Miss  Sarah  B.  Fettyplace,  Miss  Mary  J.  Fetty- 
place. 

Salem. — ^The  North  Society. 
Rev.  £.  B.  Willson,  Benj.  F.  Fabens,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Brooks. 

Salem. — Independent  Cong.  Church  in  Barton  Square. 
Rev.  George  Batchelor,  James  Chamberlain,  Mrs.  P.  C.  Batchelor. 

SciTUATE. — First  Parish. 
♦Rev.  Sheldon  C.  Clark,  David  H.  Montgomery. 

SciTUATE  South. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  *E.  T.  Fogg,  Esq.,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Fish. 

i^HERBORN. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Sanford,  •Mrs.  George  Clark,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Clark. 

Someryille. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Henry  H.  Barber,  •A.  B.  Kidder,  •Mrs.  A.  B.  Kidder. 

Springfield. — ^Third  Congregational  Society. 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Hatch,  Henry  Alexander,  Jr. 

Stow. — First  Parish. 
♦Rev.  David  P.  Muzzey,  Mrs.  M.  B.  Porter,  Miss  Sue  Smith. 
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Stubbridoe. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Clarence  Fowler,  *Einory  L.  Bates,  *Mrs.  Emorj  L.  Bates. 

SwAMPSCOTT. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  John  F.  W.  Ware,  W.  H.  Horton. 

Taunton. — Firat  Congregational  Society. 
♦N.  H.  Skinner,  •Edwin  Keith,  Mohn  W.  Hart. 

Ttngsboro. — ^First  Parish. 
♦Rev.  John  F.  Smith,  ♦Eben  Swan,  ♦Mrs.  Eben  Swan, 

UxBRiDGE. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  George  Bremner,  Moses  Tafl,  Miss  Spring. 

Waltham. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Ed.  C.  Guild,  Thomas  P.  Smith,  Mrs.  Thomas  P.  Smith. 

Ware. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  J.Lewis  Marsh,  Charles  A.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Charles  A.  Stevens. 

Warwick. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  Thomas  Weston,  ♦£.  F.  Mayo,  Mrs.  Thomas  Weston. 

Watertown. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Joseph  F.  Lovering,  Francis  Kendall,  Mrs.  Francis  Kendall. 

Westboro. — First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  C.  W.  Emerson,  George  G.  Warner,  Dr.  Wm.  Curtis. 

Westford. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
John  O.  Cummings,  ♦Samuel  Taylor,  ♦Johu  W.  Abbot. 

Weston. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke,  Mrs.  E.  B.  M.  Knox,  Isaac  Coburn. 

Winchester. — The  Winchester  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  Edward  Shattuck,  Mrs.  Edward  Shattuck. 

WoBURN. — First  Unitarian  Parish. 
♦Rev.  Wm.  S.  Barnes,  Parker  L.  Converse,  Mrs.  Parker  L.  Converse. 

Worcester. — Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Ed.  11.  Hall,  Benjamin  Walker,  John  C.  Otis. 

Worcester  — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Alexander  Bigelow,  Albert  Tolman. 

Worcester. — Sunday  School  Society. 
Wm.  Curtis,  M.  D.,  Miss  Mary  Tolman. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 


Newport. — Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Kimball,  James  M.  Drake,  Emily  O.  Kimball. 

Providence. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Thomas  A.  Doyle,  W.  G.  R.  Mowry. 

Providence. — Westminster  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury,  ♦S.  Padelford,   Jos.  C.  Johnson. 
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Providence. — Church  of  Ministrj  at  Large. 
*Rey.  Edwin  M.  Stone,  Leonard  M.  Stelley,  Matilda  Metcalf. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Brookltn. — ^First  Ecclesiastical  Society. 
J.  Sidney  Moulton. 

Hartford. — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
David  Clark,  Horace  Cornwall,  Miss  Katie  D.  Cornwall. 

NEW  YORK. 

Albany. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
W.  C.  Little. 

Brookltn. — ^Third  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  *D.  B.  Halstead,  James  F.  Redhead. 

Buffalo. — ^First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 

Rev.  M.  K.  Schermerhorn,  Oliver  G.  Steele,  Frank  Williams. 

Canastota. — ^Independent  Church. 
♦Rev.  N.  E.  Boyd,  H.  C.  Jarvis,  *Mrs.  H.  C.  Jarvis. 

Newburgh. — ^Church  of  Our  Father. 
•Rev.  F.  W.  Hollan  I,  Mrs.  James  N.  Dickey,  Vudge  Moncll. 

New  York. — Church  of  All  Souls. 
♦Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D.,  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  DormanB.  Eaton. 

New  York. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
♦J.  P.  Hale,  ♦Mrs.  J.  P.  Hale. 

RocHBSTEE, — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  George  F.  Danforth,  Joseph  Curtis. 

Syracuse. — Independent  Church. 
♦Rev.  Ezekiel  W.  Muuday,  ♦Calvin  S.  Totman,  ♦Stewart  B.  Palmer. 

Syracuse. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  George  Barnes,  Mrs.  Rebecca  S.  Barnes. 

Trot. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  George  H.  Young,  Mrs.  L.  C.  Everett,  Henry  L.  Lamb. 

YoNKERS.— First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  R.  D.  Burr,  Fisher  A.  Baker,  Duncan  Smith. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Newark. — ^Church  of  All  Souls. 
Rev.  John  Andrew,  George  G.  Nevers,  ♦A.  Loring  Cushing, 

Vineland. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison,  ♦George  Scarborough,  ♦E.  Coleman. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Gbrmantown. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  *Mr8.  Edward  W.  Clark,  George  Nichols. 

Meadyille. — ^First  Independeat  Congregational  Church. 
Bev.  R.  S.  Morison,  Miss  E.  G.  Huidekoper,  Miss  Annie  T.  Abbot. 
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OUTSPOKENNESS  IN  RELIGIOUS  LIFE. 


SERMON 


PBEACHED    BEFOEE     THE     NATIONAL    CONFERENCE    OF    UNITA- 
RIAN  AND  OTHER   CHRISTIAN   CHURCHES, 

AT  SARATOGA.  N.  Y.,  SEPT.  17,  1878. 

BY  REV.   BROOKE  HERI'ORD. 


II.  Cor.,  3:12. 
*^Steing^  then^  that  we  have  such  hopB^  we  use  great  plainness  of  speech," 

Brethren,  my  subject  is,  our  need  of  more  simple,  out- 
spoken religious  life.  I  think  this  is  the  special  need  of  lib- 
eral Christianity  to-day.  In  all  the  larger  and  outward  aspects 
of  religion,  as  we  stand  facing  the  great  needs  and  questions 
of  the  time,  our  liberal  churches  hold  a  strong  position,  their 
thought  is  fearless  and  clear,  and  their  word  is  firm,  direct, 
and — ^listened  to.  But  we  must  be  conscious  that  we  have  no 
similar  fulness  and  heartiness  of  utterance  on  the  smaller, 
inner,  more  personal  side  of  religion.  This  is  about  our  weak- 
est side  to-day.  The  high  thoughts  of  our  faith  want  **  reduc- 
ing to  lower  terms'* ;  they  want  bringing  to  bear  not  only  on 
the  lofty  problems  of  science  and  philosophy,  but  on  the  daily 
needs  and  cares  of  struggling,  sorrowing,  tempted  men  and 
women ;  they  want  shaping  not  only  into  the  great  utterances 
of  pulpit  and  press,  but  into  something  of  an  altogether  plain- 
er speech ;  into  the  language  of  common  life ;  into  the  happy 
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tones  of  household  piety ;  into  the  frank  utterance  of  friend 
vith  friend. 

In  the  larger,  external  aspects  of  religion,  our  liberal  work 
is  already  strong  and  clear.  The  great  thought-currents  of 
the  time  are  setting  our  way.  Society  is  restless  with  per- 
plexities and  doubts  which  only  our  free  faith,  or  some  other 
as  free,  can  meet  and  satisfy.  We  have  a  good  hearing  for 
every  best  word  we  have  in  us  on  these  larger  topics.  The 
great  truths  and  principles  for  which  we  have  stood,  and  long 
stood  alone,  are  now  being  adopted  by  the  foremost  thinkers 
in  many  churches.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that,  whereas 
a  while  ago  the  doubt  among  our  timid  ones  was  whether  we 
could  ever  succeed  in  making  a  way  for  our  truth,  their  doubt 
to-day  is  whether  it  would  not  make  way  just  as  well  without 
us  !  How  little  place  that  doubt  has  among  us,  however,  this 
convention  shows.  We  are  thankful  for  every  testimony  to 
broad  and  liberal  Christianity,  no  matter  whether  given  in  our 
name  or  not ;  but  we  assuredly  have  no  doubt  that  our  wit- 
ness is  needed.  Certainly  the  success  which  has  attended  our 
revived  and  more  affirmative  work  during  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  has  been  exactly  of  the  kind,  not  to  show  us  that 
our  work  is  superfluous,  but  to  encourage  us  to  greater  ear- 
nestness and  activity  in  it ;  for  our  success  has  been  that  of 
an  ever- widening  and  more  attentive  hearing.  Note  the  qual- 
ity of  that  hearing !  On  every  great  public  religious  topic 
that  comes  up  people  have  learned  to  expect  about  the  clear- 
est, strongest,  most  frank  and  thoughtful  word  from  the  lead- 
ers of  Unitarianism.  Does  some  great  question  of  theology 
come  to  the  front,  they  know  that  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit  they 
will  hear  it  discussed  in  its  broadest  aspects,  with  no  slavish 
textualism,  and  with  fearless  common  sense.     Is  there  some 
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great  crisis  of  national  duty  or  honor,  it  is  to  the  Unitarian 
minister  the  reporters  go  for  the  word  that  will  handle  it  with- 
out gloves  and  most  heartily  recognize  its  relation  to  Christi- 
anity. Is  the  public  feeling  outraged  by  the  narrow  and  in- 
tolerant interpretation  of  Providence  which  some  men  are 
always  finding  for  great  calamities,  it  is  to  liberal  Christianity 
that  the  community  turns  for  the  ringing  common  sense  which 
shall  expose  the  mischievous  fanaticism,  and  put  the  matter  in 
a  wholesome,  manly  light.  Are  the  scientists  *<  fluttering  the 
dovecotes'*  of  theology  by  some  fresh  and  brilliant  raid  into 
the  mysterious  regions  beyond  the  proper  realm  of  science,  it 
is  to  some  of  our  broad  scholars  that  society  looks  for  the 
calm,  strong,  thoughtful  word  which  shall  restore  the  equilib- 
rium of  faith.  Nor  is  it  only  for  these  occasional  utterances 
that  our  churches  are  listened  to :  men  know  that  there,  year 
in,  year  out,  they  will  hear  free  and  thoughtful  words,  on  some 
topic  of  large,  general  interest, — on  the  great  truths  of  theol- 
ogy, the  lives  of  public  men,  the  interest  of  new  books,  the 
discoveries  of  science,  the  history  of  the  past,  the  controver- 
sies of  the  present,  the  outlook  to  the  future.  Accordingly 
our  churches  are  the  resort  of  many  a  restless  intellect,  of 
many  a  lover  of  mental  freedom,  and  of  many  an  otherwise 
unchurched  doubter. 

Well,  this  is  a  work  to  be  thankful  for,  and  I  think  we  are 
thankful  for  it.  And  yet  when  all  this  is  said  I  suppose  we 
are  not  satbfied.  For  this  is  preponderatingly  a  ministry  of 
intellect  to  intellect,  and  the  world  wants  something  more 
than  this,  and  our  faith  is  good  for  something  more. 

The  function  of  religion  is  not  accomplished  when  it  has 
uttered  even  the  most  wise  and  helpful  truth  on  these  great 
questions.     It  is  not  accomplished  when  it  has  explained  for 
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US  "the  riddle  of  the  painful  earth,"  or  made  us  content  to 
leave  it  unexplained ;  when  it  has  dissipated  the  abstruse  defi- 
nitions of  Athanasius  or  the  gloomy  decrees  of  Calvm ;  nor 
even  when  it  has  taught  us  that  there  is  no  real  antagonism 
between  science  and  faith,  and  that  the  hypothesis  of  evolu- 
tion still  involves  the  postulate  of  God.  These,  after  all,  are 
only  the  difficulties  of  the  meditative  few,  and  religion  has  in  it 
to  be  the  joy  and  life  of  all .  The  common  people  should  hear  it 
gladly ;  it  should  be  not  only  the  lamp  of  studious  hours,  but 
the  wholesome  daylight  of  busy  life.  It  should  dwell  with  us 
in  the  world's  common  level,  and  go  with  us  in  its  common 
round.  It  should  mingle  with  our  daily  life  as  '^a  spirit  of 
power,  and  of  love,  and  of  a  sound  mind."  It  should  be  an 
undertone  of  happy  praise  and  trust  rippling  among  our  man- 
ifold occupations,  and  near  enough  to  the  surface  to  break  out 
now  and  then  into  articulate  melody.  It  should  be  a  home- 
like atmosphere  in  which  the  dear  relationships  of  life  should 
find  a  finer  closeness  and  tenderness  and  purity.  It  should  be 
a  thought  in  which  the  old  man  and  the  little  child  may  feel  a 
common  interest ;  to  the  busy  life 

**  A  central  peace  subsiBting  at  the  heart 
Of  endless  agitation  "  ; 

and  to  pain  and  sickness  the  music  of  "a  low,  contented 
song,"  in  which  even  the  harsh  discord  qf  death  shall  pass  as 
a  suspended  harmony  into  the  firm  cadence  of  triumphant 
faith.  All  this  is  what  religion  should  surely  be  in  the  midst 
of  the  longing,  burdened,  struggling  life  of  man. 

But  how  is  religion  to  be  all  this  ?  It  cannot  be  merely  by 
being  made  the  topic  of  sermons  and  lectures.  It  cannot  be 
by  mere  public  ministry  at  all.  It  will  need  much  besides 
this, — ^ministries  of  home,  ministries  of  friendship,  frank,  un- 
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ashamed  speech  between  man  and  man.  Here  is  where  we  are 
weak.  Here  is  where  I  find  the  suggestiveness  of  Paura 
word:  «•  Seeing,  then,  that  we  have  such  hope,  we  use  great 
plainness  of  speech."  We  want  so  to  feel  the  blessedness 
and  value  of  our  faith  as  to  be  lifted  out  of  our  miserable  re- 
serve, and  learn  to  speak  of  it  with  more  earnest  freedom  and 
simplicity. 

There  are  several  directions  in  which  we  need  to  learn  this 
greater  ''plainness  of  speech"  about  religion. 

For  one  thing,  we  want  it  even  in  our  preaching.  I  have 
said  that  our  strength  at  present  lies  chiefly  in  our  spoken 
word ;  and  yet  even  in  this  we  do  not  manage  to  have  that 
simplicity  which  such  a  faith  as  ours  deserves.  Nothing  can 
be  more  simple  than  our  faith !  Faith  in  God  as  the  great 
Heavenly  Father,  stopping  at  that  and  refusing  to  enter  into 
the  Trinitarian  speculations  about  the  inner  mysteries  of  His 
being ;  loving  discipleship  to  the  Christ  of  the  gospels,  with- 
out insisting  on  any  special  creed  about  his  nature ;  the  doing 
of  one's  duty  as  the  condition  of  acceptance ;  an  immortality 
of  new  and  onward  life,  the  very  discipline  of  which  is  ordain- 
ed  in  infinite  love  and  has  hope  in  it  for  all.  Some  think 
that  it  does  not  n^ake  more  way  just  because  it  is  so  simple. 
The  multitude  love  mystery,  they  say,  and  they  point  to  the 
success  of  other  churches  whose  systems,  compared  to  ours, 
are  a  tangle  of  theological  confusion.  I  am  afraid  the  real 
explanation  is  very  different.  It  is,  that  though  it  is  perfect- 
ly  true  that  we  have  the  simpler  doctrines,  it  is  the  other 
churches  that  have  the  simpler  preaching. 

Compare,  for  instance,  liberal  Christianity  with  Methodism 
in  this  respect.  The  professed  doctrines  of  Methodism  have 
been  abstruse  and  complicated.     It  has  held  by  the  whole 
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body  ot  Trinitariau  theology.  But  then  it  has  held  most  of 
it  in  the  background.  What  it  has  put  to  the  front  in  its  ac- 
tual emphasis  has  been  a  few  points  such  as  the  humblest 
minds  could  seize  upon, — ^man's  consciousness  of  sin,  God's 
infinite  love  for  his  sinful  children,  and  Christ's  death,  not  in 
its  intricate  theological  connection,  but  as  the  yivid  and  af- 
fecting token  of  pardon  and  salvation.  These  constituted 
Methodism  as  it  was  actually  preached  by  John  Wesley  and 
his  "brown-bread  preachers,"  and,  thus  set  forth,  it  was  the 
simplest  thing  imaginable,  and  has  converted  and  blessed 
millions. . 

Now  with  Unitarianism  it  has  been  exactly  the  reverse. 
Our  faith  is  the  very  simplest  of  any ;  and  yet  such  has  been 
the  character  of  our  preaching  that  there  is  no  church  that 
has  so  managed  to  produce  upon  the  mind  of  the  people  the 
impression  of  being  a  system  of  high,  subtle  intellectualism. 
It  seems  to  me  that  our  thought  of  the  Heavenly  Father^s 
free,  unpurchased,  everlasting  love  is  in  itself  infinitely  more 
touching  than  anything  our  orthodox  friends  have  to  tell. 
But  then  when  God's  love  is  the  subject,  the  Methodist  sets 
it  forth  as  an  appeal,  while  the  Unitarian  usually  works  it  out 
as  a  thesis.  In  our  hdnds  the  most  touching  and  beautiful 
element  of  religion  is  apt  to  become  an  argument.  Instead 
of  preaching  the  gospel,  we  preach  aboiU  the  gospel.  So  we 
miss  the  deepest  longing  and  need  of  human  souls.  Some- 
times, I  am  afraid,  we  hardly  recognize  that  there  is  such 
longing  and  need. 

I  remember  well  the  incident  which  first  brought  me  sharp- 
ly to  look  upon  this  matter.  I  was  travelling  by  rail,  a  good 
many  years  ago,  and  was  looking  over  a  number  of  tracts  and 
sermons  that  had  recently  been  published  in  connection  with 
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one  of  our  misBionaiy  efforts,  when  a  thoughtful-looking 
man,  who  had  noticed  what  I  was  doing,  said  to  me  m  per- 
fect good  faith,  "Sir,  have  you  a  tract  to  spare  that  would 
help  a  young  friend  of  mine,  who  is  very  sad  and  anxious, 
under  the  sense  of  sin?"     Well,  I  thought  that  I  had  tracts 
for  almost  everything.     I  had  a  tract  to  prove  that  God  was 
one  and  not  three,  and  others  against  original  sin  and  eternal 
punishment ;  I  had  a  most  convincing  argument  agamst  offer- 
ing prayer  to  Christ,  and  a  conunon-sense  view  of  the  Bible, 
and  some  most  eloquent  statements  of  the  essential  harmony 
between  religion  and  science,  and  in  fact  I  had  about  every 
theological  aspect  of  our  faith  plentifully  declared, — and  yet, 
as  I  turned  these  over,  I  was  uncomfortably  conscious  that 
none  of  them  would  have  much  help  for  a  distressed  and  anx- 
ious soul,  and  I  had  finally  to  admit,   with  some  hesitation, 
that  I  had  not  one  suitable  with  me  !     The  lesson  that  I  got 
that  day  put  a  new  thought  and  aim  into  my  ministry.     It 
gave  me  a  new  sense  of  the  real  need  of  strained  and  burden- 
ed hearts.     There  are  more  of  these,  perhaps,  than  we  are 
apt  to  take  account  of.     Look  round  upon  the  congregation 
gathered  together  any  Sunday  in  any  of  our  city  churches. 
What  an  amount  of  weariness,  and  struggle,  and  temptation, 

• 

is  represented  there.  How  many  of  these  have  been  fighting 
the  battle  of  life  the  week  through ;  finding  it  hard  work,  at 
times  ready  to  let  all  go,  often  tempted  to  do  wrong, — ^some- 
times doing  wrong, — none  of  them  perfect,  and  yet  in  the 
main  trying  to  do  their  work  in  their  place,  and  to  keep  some 
manly  stand-up  fight  for  their  duty.  Is  it  intellectual  disqui- 
sitions that  these  need?  Shall  we  give  them  the  latest  thing 
in  criticism  or  science  ?  Surely  this  faith  of  ours  has  some- 
thing better  in  it  for  them !     <  <  Seeing  then  we  have  such  hope. 
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let  us  use  great  plainness  of  speech. '^    Cannot  we  say  some- 
thing to  help  the  weak  and  weary  to  feel  the  touch  of  the 
everlasting  presence  and  the   unchangeable  love  of  God ; 
something  to  set  the  feet  a  little  firmer  on  the  rock ;  to  renew 
in  the  memory  the  half-forgotten  words  of  the  world's  might- 
iest faith ;  to  bring  up  in  the  mind's  eye  the  beautiful  life  of 
Christ,  or  arouse  the  slumbering  sense  of  immortality?    I  am 
not  speaking  now  of  how  our  liberal  faith  might  perhaps  thus 
be  brought  home  to  the  poorer  and  laboring  classes,  who  at 
present  are  almost  strangers  in  our  churches.     The  question 
of  drawing  these  in  among  us  is  complicated  by  social  difli- 
culties  and  a  pride  of  independence  which  no  mere  simplify- 
ing of  our  preaching  would  much  affect.     But  even  taking 
the  very  classes  who  at  present  form  the  staple  of  our  par- 
ishes, I  cannot  help  believing  that  our  faith  might  be  made 
more  of  a  helpful  and  happy  reality  to  them  than  it  at  pres- 
ent is,  if  only  we  could  reduce  it  to  lower  terms,  bring  it 
down  from  the  intellect  to  the  heart,  and  set  it  forth  in  all  its 
helpful  and  beautiful  light. 

The  secpnd  direction  in  which  we  need  more  simple,  out- 
spoken religious  life,  is  that  of  home.  Fifly  years  ago,  Dr. 
Channing  took  as  the  title  of  one  of  his  sermons,  **  Unitarian 
Christianity  most  Favorable  to  Piety."  How  does  that  sound 
to-day  in  the  light  of  the  so  general  disuse  among  Unitarians 
of  the  old  observances  of  home-piety?  I  know  that  the  dis- 
use of  these  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligion is  absent  or  feeble.  I  know  that  there  are  some  who 
have  no  religious  observances  at  home ;  who  have  no  family 
worship,  who  do  not  like  the  use  of  *«  grace"  at  meal-times ; 
who  hardly  ever  say  a  word  to  their  children  about  religion, 
— ^and  yet  who  at  heart  are  sincerely  religious.     I  remember 
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an  orthodox  preacher  visiting  me  years  ago.     For  a  week 
he  went  in  and  out  with  me  among  my  people,-  and  in  our 

school,  and  our  services  and  meetings.     And  when  he  parted 

• 

from  me,  he  said,  '^I  have  had  a  curious  experience  this 
week.     Among  my  own  folks  I  have  always  had  a  fear  that 
there  is  rather  more  religion  comes  out  than  there  is  in ;  but 
here  I  have  kept  feeling  that  there  is  more  religion  in  than 
comes  out."    I  believe  he  was  right,  and  of  the  two  extremes 
better  this  than  the  other.     But  still  we  carry  this  reserve  al- 
together too  far.     If  some  people  put  reflectors  round  about 
their  piety  to  make  it  show  for  more,  that  is  no  reason  for 
our  hiding  ours  under  a  bushel  to  keep  it  from  showing  at 
all.     "Let  your  light  shine,"  was  Christ's  word ;  and  home 
is  just  one  of  those  places  .where  surely,  if  anywhere,  it  ought 
to  shine  out  with  a  sweet,  natural  openness.     The  very  nature 
of  home  pleads  for  religion  to  have  not  only  a  place  there, 
but  an  open  and  acknowledged  place.     Home  is  one  of  the 
great  centres  around  which  life  groups  itself, — a  little  society 
complete  in  itself,  with  its  own  little  world  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, and  from  which  influences  of  quiet,  wonderful  power 
radiate  through  humanity.     We  look  up  to  God  as  the  great 
Father  of  all ;  our  whole  human  society  culminates  in  that 
relation,  and  the  larger  gathering  of  the  Church  expresses 
it.     Is  it  not  fitting  that  the  united  life  of  the  family  should 
also  culminate  in  the  sense  of  his  being  the  Father  of  all  the 
families  of  the  earth  ?    And  should  it  not  do  this  openly  ? 
We  all  love  frank  and  open  life  together  in  our  homes ;  we 
do  not  like  secretiveness  there.     Should  we  then  have  such 
secretiveness  in  our  home-religion?     Should  we   not  have 
an  open  piety?    It  is  this  I  look  to,  most  of  all :  the  keeping 
alive  in  a  household,  between  father,  and  mother,  and  chil- 
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dren,  and  even  servants  and  guests,  the  sense  of  a  little  di- 
vine fellowship  in  home,  that  they  are  not  merely  lodging  to- 
gether, but  have  a  sacred  home-life  together — God  the  giver 
of  it  and  the  head  of  it, — ^and  that  this  innermost  grouping 
of  the  world's  fellowship  should  be  sanctified  by  some  simple 
occasional  fellowship  of  adoration.  And  the  religious  in- 
stincts of  the  world  have  recognized  the  fitness  and  the  need 
of  this.  The  usages  of  open  home-piety  are  as  ancient  and 
universal  as  those  of  the  Church  or  the  temple.  People 
speak  sometimes  as  if  home  worship  was  something  <^Meth- 
odistical."  There  could  not  be  a  greater  n^istake.  Wesley 
did  indeed  revive  religion  in  the  homes  of  his  followers ;  but 
it  was  no  new  thing ;  it  was  only  the  revival  of  what  had  al- 
ways revived  in  men's  homes  when  it  had  revived  in  their 
churches. 

It  was  so  with  Puritanism  in  its  best  days.  It  was  so  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  Lutheran  Befoimation.  Look  at  the 
sweet  home-life  of  early  Christianity.  And  that  early  Chris- 
tianity, with  its  simple  rejoicing  pieties,  did  but  take  up  the 
best  spirit  of  the  old  Hebrew  household  life.  When  Christ, 
as  he  took  bread,  <*gave  thanks,"  he  only  did  what  he  had 
been  used  to  do  from  childhood,  and,  moreover,  what,  in 
some  rude  way — casting  a  morsel  in  the  fire  or  on  the  floor, — 
the  idol-worshippers  of  Greece,  and  Rome,  and  all  ancient 
lands,  had  done  from  the  very  childhood  of  the  world.  And 
so  the  heathens  with  their  household  gods,  and  Abraham  sac- 
rificing at  each  camping-ground  on  his  rude  pile  of  stones, 
are  but  the  ancient  t3rpes  of  that  piety  of  the  Christian  home 
which  Burns  describes  in  his  "  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,"  and 
which  prompted  Baxter's  noble  saying,  "Wherever  I  have  a 
home,  there  God  shall  have  an  altar." 
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I  pleady  therefore,  for  religion  in  the  home,  and  not  merely 
for  the  spirit  of  it,  but  for  that  spirit  to  have  earnest,  simple 
expression  and  culture ! 

I  plead  ioT  family  prayer .  That  in  this  busy,  hurrying  life 
of  to-day,  and  all  the  more  because  it  is  so  busy  and  so  hur- 
rying, there  be  that  daily  pause  that  our  fathers  had ;  that 
quieting  of  the  hearts  of  all  together  into  the  thought  of  God, 
with  some  old  Bible-word,  it  may  be,  to  set  the  key-note  of 
the  day,  and  the  humble  bending  in  common  prayer. 

I  plead  for  the  o\A  family  Bible.  Said  a  poor  woman  to 
me,  once,  in  one  of  my  Manchester  mission  districts,  when  I 
called  to  change  a  tract :  *«  Oh  yes,  here  it  is ;  I  always  keep 
it  with  the  rent-book,  in  the  Bible ;  then  it's  sure  not  to  be 
disturbed."  I  could  find  Bibles  in  other  than  poor  men's 
homes, — Bibles  beautiful  with  brightest  clasps  and  binding, 
prominent  ornaments  on  parlor-tables,  that  would  also  be 
better  if  they  were  **  disturbed"  a  little  oflbener,  opened  with 
the  little  children  round,  that  they  might  learn  where  to  find 
the  best  of  the  old-world  stories,  or  their  favorite  verses  in 
psalm  and  gospel. 

I  plead  for  home  psalmody .  I  do  not  know  any  memories 
that  cling  more  sweetly  to  one's  life  than  those  of  quiet  Sun- 
day evenings  in  the  old  home,  when  young  and  old  gathered 
round,  and  each  had  some  favorite  hymn  to  ask  for.  Have 
those  old  times  been  quite  banished  by  the  modern  fashion  of 
the  church-music  being  confined  to  a  quartette  and  the  con- 
gregation praising  God  by  proxy  ? 

And  I  plead,  too,  for  the  old  custom  of  grace  before  meaty 
— just  a  word  of  thanksgiving  for  daily  bread.  I  plead  for 
this  almost  more  emphatically  than  for  prayers  or  hymns,  be- 
cause it  is  within  the  reach  of  all.     Some  people,  in  these 
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progressive  days,  have  got — or  think  they  have — beyond 
praying,  and  it  is  not  every  one  who  can  sing.     But  even 
the  most  •*  advanced"  have  hardly  got  beyond  feeling  thank- 
ful, and  every  one  could  speak  a  simple  word  of  thanks.     I 
know  it  is  easy  to  raise  objections.     Probably  there  is  no 
religious  usage  which  has  suffered  more  from  ridicule.     In 
some  homes  they  never  have  it  except  when  a  minister  is 
present  to  say  it,  which  always  looks  as  if  it  was  said  out  of 
compliment  to  the  minister  rather  than  out  of  gratitude  to 
God.     Besides,  why  single  out  one's  food  to  be  particularly 
thankful  for  ?     Charles  Lamb  said  he  would  sooner  say  grace 
for  a  good  book  than  for  a  good  dinner.     Say  grace  in  your 
heart  for  every  blessing  you  have ;  there  is  no  danger  of  too 
much  thankfulness.     But  my  point  is,  that  it  is  good  for  this 
general  spirit  of  thanksgiving  to  come  to  the  surface  in  some 
open  fashion  now  and  then.     And,  if  it  is  so,  then  there  is 
no  better  occasion  for  it  than  these  common  daily  mercies. 
For,  just  because  they  are  so  common,  they  are  in  more  dan- 
ger of  being  taken  as  matter  of  course ;   and  just  because 
they  are  enjoyed  by  all  the  family  together,  they  furnish  the 
better  opportunity — say,  once  a  day  when  the  family  are 
most  together — for  a  united  remembrance  of  the  good  provi- 
dence of  life.     Yes,  the  more  you  look  into  it,  the  more  you 
will  see  the  real  worth  and  fitness  of  a  reverent  custom, 
which  in  one  form  or  another  is  almost  as  old  as  the  world, 
and  which  is  so  simple  that  it  may  bo  repeated  even  by  a 
little  child. 

Some  of  you  might  tell  me,  perhaps,  that  you  are  afraid  of 
religion   suffering  by  all  this   familiar    handling  at  home. 
These  morning  or  evening  prayers,  these  little  sentences  of 
thanksgiving,  are  so  apt  to  become  mere  forms.     I  quite 
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grant  it.  though  I  do  not  think  there  is  more  danger  of  home- 
prayers  becoming  formal  than  of  church-prayers  becoming  so. 
Still  they  are  forms ,  and  we  cannot  be  sure  of  their  being 
always  vivified  by  the  living  spirit.  But  what  of  that?  We 
have  forms  aU  through  life,  such  forms,  e.  g.,  as  those  by 
which  we  try  to  keep  alive  among  men  the  sense  of  our  vari- 
ous relations  to  each  other.  You  say,  **  Ho  ware  you?" 
when  you  meet  your  friend,  and  ^^Good-by,"  when  you  leave 
him.  You  teach  your  children  to  say  *'  Good  morning, 
father"  or  ** mother,"  and  to  ask  for  things  with  **K  you 
please"  and  "Thank  you."  You  do  not  teach  your  children 
to  say  these  things  only  when  they  mean  just  those  very 
words,  and  feel  them ;  on  the  contrary,  you  want  them  to 
form  the  habit  of  saying  them.  The  habit  helps  the  spirit. 
Life  would  be  intolerable  if  every  word  and  action  had  to  be 
the  result  of  new  and  separate  thought.  Habit  is  the  fly- 
wheel of  life ;  it  does  not  supply  the  place  of  thought  and 
effort,  but  enables  us,  when  our  life  is  in  the  right  track,  to 
keep  in  it  with  rather  less  of  effort.  And  the  divine  relation 
of  our  lives  simply  follows  the  same  law  as  these  human  re- 
lations. If  we  want  to  keep  alive  the  sense  of  this  divine 
relationship  we  must  form  the  habit  of  acknowledging  and 
referring  to  it.  The  household's  prayer  or  grace  is  the  house- 
hold's greeting  to  the  great  Father.  It  iziay  seldom  be  per- 
fectly meant;  still,  it  helps  us  to  keep  Him  in  mind,  and 
helps  to  recall  the  family  day  by  day  to  something  of  the 
sense  of  trying — not  separately,  but  together — to  do  right 
and  to  love  God.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  blessing  in  it.  Reli- 
gion openly  acknowledged  by  all  the  family  together,  helps  to 
keep  the  home-life  up  to  its  true  pitch.  It  keeps  the  home- 
affections  more  delicate  and  pure ;  it  softens  the  little  house- 
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hold  strifes  and  jars  and  worries ;  it  breathes  into  parent  and 
child  the  spirit  of  kindlier  helpfulness  and  happier  content ; 
and  when  trials  and  sorrows  come,  as  come  they  will  at 
times,  in  every  family^  it  makes  it  easier  alike  to  young  and 
old  to  speak  out  their  deepest  word  of  mutual  comfort,  and 
to  reach  out  together  to  the  higher  comfort  still.  And  so, 
through  all  our  comings  and  goings,  and  sunshine  and  shadow, 
it  brings  a  richer,  closer  life,  and  helps  all  our  changing  days 

—  "  to  be 


Linked  each  to  each  by  natural  piety." 

There  is  yet  a  third  direction  in  which  this  grand  liberal 
faith  of  ours  should  teach  us  more  of  this  "plainness  of 
speech."  I  mean  in  personal  religious  intercourse  and  fel- 
lowship, in  frank  converse  between  friend  and  friend,  and  in 
being  ready  to  speak  an  open,  unashamed  word  for  our  reli- 
gious convictions.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  have 
carried  individualism  in  religion  to  an  extreme.  We  have 
lost  sight  of  the  help  to  religious  life  which  there  is  in  frank 
interchange  of  thought  and  experience.  We  say  that  reli- 
gion is  a  thing  simply  between  each  man  and  his  Maker.  So 
it  is,  in  its  inmost  essence ;  but,  for  its  culture,  it  is  some- 
thing which  should  be  also  between  man  and  man.  That  was 
a  wise  word  the  old  man  gave  to  John  Wesley  when  he  was 
wearing  his  heart  out  in  the  lonely  struggles  of  his  first  deep 
convictions :  *'Sir,  the  Bible  knows  nothing  of  solitary  reli- 
gion." It  was  out  of  that  word  came  all  that  net- work  of  close, 
brotherly  fellowship,  by  which  early  Methodism  strengthened 
its  new  converts,  and  helped  to  keep  them  on  their  feet. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  evangelical  friends  have  carried  this  too 
far.  We  do  not  want  any  spiritual  inquisition.  We  do  not 
want  to  have  people  coming  round  and  asking  us  or  our  chil- 
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dren  whether  we  have  found  Jesus, — to  which,  perhaps,  the 
best  answer  is  that  which  the  little  child  gave  to  the.  revival- 
ist :     •' Why,  I  didn't  know  that  he  was  lost." 

I  know  that  it  is  partly  dread  of  this  kind  of  thing,  a 
shrinking  from  anything  approaching  to  religious  ostentation 
or  cant,  that  has  led  us  as  a  body  into  the  opposite  fisiult  of 
undue  reserve.  Partly,  too,  it  arises  from  the  very  inde- 
pendence of  mind  which  Unitarianism  fosters,  without  which, 
indeed,  a  man  could  hardly  be  a  Unitarian,  and  which  makes 
men  more  able  to  stand  alone,  and  less  disposed  to  lean  up 
against  each  other  for  religious  sympathy.  I  know,  too,  the 
natural  shrinking  of  busy  men  of  the  world  from  any  distinct 
avowal  of  religious  faith.  And  yet,  in  the  extent  to  which 
this  reticence  is  carried  among  us,  is  it  not  almost  a  lack  of 
religious  manliness?  Our  very  individualism  should  teach 
us  better !  Look  at  this  :  Unitarianism  is  in  theory  about  the 
most  individual,  the  least  sacerdotal,  of  all  religions.  It 
does  not  admit  that  ministers  are  anything  more  than  laymen. 
But  in  practice  Unitarians  are  about  the  most  dependent  of 
any  on  their  ministers,  the  most  utterly  helpless  for  any  reli- 
gious action  or  service  unless  the  minister  is  at  hand.  So,  it 
is  too  much  a  one-man-ministry  in  our  churches,  and  no  min- 
istry at  all  out  of  them.  This  is  not  from  lack  of  convictions. 
There  is  not  one  of  our  churches  but  has  among  its  members 
men  of  the  very  finest  thought  and  feeling  and  sincerity. 
But  this  morbid  reserve  seals  their  lips.  *'We  have  no  re- 
ligion— to  speak  oP — they  say.  A  good  reply,  as  it  was  first 
given ;  but  as  a  word  to  take  as  a  sort  of  motto,  and  even 
rather  to  pride  oneself  upon,  a  false  and  mischievous  word  ! 
"No  religion  to  speak  of,"  when  society  is  faint  and  sick  for 
the  very  word  which  has  been  given  to  us  that  we  might 
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speak  it?  '* No  religion  to  speak  of,"  when  the  young  are 
growing  up  about  us  in  our  homes  and  churches  all  adrift  and 
perplexed  for  lack  of  it? 

Why,  only  see  how  all  this  is  dwarfing  and  hindering  our 
work  to-day.  See  how  it  prevents  our  churches  from  being 
the  religious  help  and  power  they  might  be  to  the  multitudes 
who  are  drifting  away  from  the  old  orthodox  moorings. 
They  are  longing  for  some  religious  home,  and  they  ought  to 
find  it  with  us.  Perhaps  they  try.  They  are  attracted  by 
our  common-sense  doctrines,  and  by  our  frank,  manly  free- 
dom. They  come  in  among  us,  often  with  a  glad,  earnest 
enthusiasm.  But  what  do  they  find  ?  Where  is  the  fellow- 
ship they  looked  for  in  these  religious  thoughts  which  are  so 
interesting  to  them?  Where  are  the  meetings,  such  as  they 
have  been  used  to,  for  mutual  help  in  religious  life?  They 
have  looked  for  a  religious  home,  and  they  find  themselves  in 
an  upland  theological  pasture,  the  chilliness  of  which  is  poor- 
ly compensated  foi'by  the  fact  that  all  its  gates  are  left  abso- 
lutely open  1  The  more  we  eschew  all  gates  and  fences^  the 
more  do  we  need  a  warm  centre  of  brotherly  fellowship  at 
the  heart  of  our  intellectual  freedom. 

But  I  think  this  constitutional  reticence  is  most  injurious 
to  the  younger  folks  about  us.  It  makes  our  churches  pow- 
erless to  help  these,  just  when  they  most  need  help,  at  the 
very  turning-point  of  life.  To  all  young  people  there  come 
times  of  religious  awakening.  The  heart  arouses  itself  out 
of  the  heedless  life  of  youth ;  it  is  stirred  by  the  longing  for 
nobler  things ;  it  is  perplexed  by  new  doubts ;  perhaps  it  is 
sad  in  the  sense  of  sin ;  it  craves  sympathy,  and  yet  is 
ashamed  and  afraid  to  seek  it.  Now  our  orthodox  friends 
watch  for  these  seasons  of  soul-awakening  and  provide  for 
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them.  The  first  sign  is  noticed.  Older  friends  speak  with 
kind  openness,  and  often  the  young  heart  is  helped  through 
its  struggles  and  difBculties,  and  led  to  convictions  and  reso- 
lutions which  permanently  change  the  life.  But  see  how  it 
is  among  us.  Our  young  people  grow  up  in  this  atmosphere 
of  reserve.  They  do  not  hear  religion  talked  about  at  home, 
at  least  not  in  any  earnest,  experimental  way.  They  grow 
up,  feeling  as  if  it  was  something  not  to  be  spoken  of.  Piety 
is  left  to  take  care  of  itself.  No  one  watches  for  the  *  Hides 
of  the  spirit.''  The  consequence  is,  that  when  the  new 
strange  movements  of  feeUng  come  to  them,  there  is  no  one 
to  whom  they  can  open  their  hearts.  They  have  never  talked 
with  father  or  mother  even,  and  shrink  from  doing  so.  I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  this  is  the  reason  why  we  often  lose 
our  young  people  just  when  their  real  Christian  life  should 
be  beginning;  for  the  opportunity  we  neglect  is  readily 
enough  seized  by  others.  Orthodoxy  affectionately  urges 
that  Unitarianism  is  dangerous  and  wrong.  Skepticism  sug- 
gests doubts  whether  all  religion  is  not  nonsense.  Is  it  won- 
derful that,  between  these  two,  the  liberalism,  which,  with 
the  noblest  word  to  speak,  holds  back  from  any  speech  at  all, 
fails  to  hold  its  own  ?  The  wonder  would  be  if  it  were  other- 
wise ! 

All  this  wants  altering.  These  great  thoughts  and  truths 
of  ours  are  not  given  to  be  merely  the  light  of  solitary 
thought,  but  for  the  happy  converse  of  friendship  and  the 
frank  intercourse  of  home.  I  like  that  word  which  our  <<free 
religious"  friends  have  taken  for  their  motto:  *< Freedom 
and  Fettowahip  in  Religion."  Only,  let  us  have  this,  in  its 
fulness ;  not  << fellowship"  only  among  those  who  hold  differ- 
ent fskiths  or  no  faith.     Suppose  we  have  a  little  more  fellow- 
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ship  with  each  other,  a  little  more  trust  to  speak  out  our  best 
beliefs.  Is  there  no  lesson  for  us  in  that  old  word  that  has 
come  down  from  Moses'  time,  about  those  great  thoughts  that 
he  gave  his  people?  << These  things  which  I  command  thee 
this  day  shall  be  in  thine  heart,  and  thou  shalt  teach  them 
diligently  to  thy  children,  and  shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou 
sittest  in  thine  house,  and  when  thou  walkest  by  the  way, 
and  when  thou  liest  down,  and  when  thou  risest  up."  It  was 
but  the  law  and  faith  of  Israel  that  Moses  and  his  people  had 
to  talk  of.  Shall  we  not  be  at  least  as  glad  and  earnest  in 
speaking  of  these  brighter,  lai^er  truths,  which  Christ  has 
given  us, — truths  which  we  humbly  think  we  see  in  clearer 
light  than  most  ? 

O  friends,  brethren  of  our  many  churches,  near  and  far,  I 
feel  that  here  are  the  lessons  that  we  most  need  to-day.  I 
make  no  apology  for  not  taking  up  any  of  the  larger  and 
more  striking  topics  of  the  time.  There  is  no  fear  of  our 
neglecting  these.  Keen  eyes  are  looking  all  along  the  hori- 
zon of  the  future.  Many  a  strong  word  will  interpret  for 
you  its  signs.  Bear  with  me  that  out  of  the  quiet  past  I 
have  brought  you  some  of  those  thoughts  which  in  the  rush 
of  progress  are  always  in  danger  of  being  forgotten.  Bear 
with  me  that  in  these  opening  hoiurs  of  this  Conference  about 
our  work  I  have  ui^ed  upon  you  some  of  the  deep,  inner- 
most conditions  of  doing  any  effective  work  at  all.  And  for 
our  work's  sake  I  uige  them ;  that  work  is  so  needed.  Still, 
among  all  the  restless  movements  of  the  world,  the  one  thing 
needful  to  lift  humanity  out  of  all  its  doubt  and  woe  and  sin, 
is  the  simple  religion  of  Jesus  Christ.  A  great,  plain,  loving 
word  it  wants  to  be, — a  word  not  for  pastors  only  but  for 
all.     <*It  takes  the  whole  Church  to  preach  the  whole  g&s- 
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pel."  The  world  is  ready  for  us,  but  are  we  ready  for  the 
world?  It  is  not  great  success  I  look  for.  I  do  not  know 
that  that  is  ever  likely  to  be  ours.  I  do  not  shrink  from  in- 
significance if  it  be  the  insignificance  of  those  mean  things 
by  which  Crod  silently  builds  up  the  future.  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  reproach  of  few  coming  to  us ;  but  I  do  always  trem- 
ble lest  those  who  do  come,  attracted  by  our  light  of  freedom, 
should  find  no  glow  of  love  and  prayer,  and  sink  into  less 
care  about  religious  things  than  when  they  came.  May  we 
be  saved  from  such  a  shame  aa  that  I  Nay,  with  such  a  word 
as  ours  to  speak  shall  we  <'put  a  veil''  either  upon  our  hearts 
or  over  our  lips?  Bather  let  that  nobler  part  be  ours,  that 
<<open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the  glory  of  the  Lord." 
Yes,  such  <*open  face"  of  faith  in  God  and  love  to  man  that 
we  may  be  changed  by  what  we  look  at,  and  all  our  coldness 
and  feebleness  and  timidity  may  fall  firom  us,  till  we  go 
**even  a»by  the  spirit  of  the  Lord,"  if  not  "from  glory  unto 
glory,"  at  least  from  strength  to  strength ! 
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I.      THB    COUNCIL  —  ITS    MEMBERS,   AND    ITS     LIMITED     DUTIES     AND 

OPPOBTUNITIES. 

The  Coancil  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches  have  very  little  of  a  business  nature  to  report. 
Their  duties  have  been  light,  their  meetings  few,  their  opportunities 
of  forwarding  the  general  interests  of  the  body  they  represent  incon- 
siderable during  the  two  years  past.  Mr.  S.  E.  Spring,  of  Portland, 
Me.,  appointed  one  of  the  Council  at  the  last  session,  declined  the 
office,  and  the  Council  elected  Mr.  John  Eebler,  of  Cincinnati,  in  his 
place.  Gov.  Padelford,  one  of  the  Vice  Presidents,  is  lately  de- 
ceased, regretted  for  his  long  devotion  to  our  cause  and  his  excellent 
personal  character  and  Christian  zeal. 

n.      COMMITTEB  OF  FELLOWSHIP. 

A  Committee  of  Fellowship,  which-  the  Conference  had  made  a 
part  of  its  plan  of  work.  It  neglected  from  pure  oversight  and  pres- 
sure of  business  to  appoint ;  and  the  Council  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  the 
Conference  by  choosing  such  a  committee,  and  recommending  certain 
duties  and  a  division  of  labor  among  them^  The  names  of  this  ex- 
cellently constituted  committee  will  be  found  in  the  list  of  the  officers 
of  the  Conference,  on  the  second  page  of  the  report  of  the  seventh 
meeting.  The  Council  has  never  heard  from  this  committee,  and 
cannot  expect  a  report.  It  has  probably  found,  like  the  Council, 
much  to  think  of  and  little  to  do, — not  from  disrespect  to  the  wishes 
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of  the  Conference,  nor  from  indifference  to  the  cnltiyation  of  fellow- 
ship with  other  ChriBtian  bodies ;  but  simplj  because  the  breadth  of 
our  fellowship  is  so  well-known,  so  genuinely  felt  by  our  churches,  so 
fully  recognized  by  the  Christian  world,  that  it  perhaps  needs  not  to 
be  made  a  matter  of  formal  business,  and  cannot  be  much  advanced 
by  a  special  committee.  Our  entire  body  is  itself  a  committee  of  the 
whole  for  the  promotion  of  Christian  fellowship  and  union,  upon  un- 
dogmatic  grounds,  among  all  Christians. 

m.      THE  WASHINOTOK  CHURCH  HOTSMENT. 

The  only  definite  measure  of  practical  importance  enjoined  by  the 
Conference  on  the  Council — the  furtherance  of  the  scheme  for  the 
erection  of  the  church  at  Washington— has,  through  the  labors  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  which  have 
been  specially  marked  in  this  instance,  and  by  the  vigorous  direction 
of  the  Association,  with  the  advice  and  support  of  the  Council,  and 
the  activity  of  Mr.  Willard,  chairman  of  the  building  conmiittee  at 
Washington,  been  fully  achieved.  The  history  of  the  movement — 
slow  and  tedious,  long  baffled  and  often  almost  abandoned, 
but  at  last  swiftly  and  happily  concluded — is  fully  known  to  the 
members  of  the  National  Conference.  Still  a  record  of  it  must  be 
made  here  of  an  official  kind.  The  church  at  Washington  is  built 
and  paid  for.  It  is  consecrated  and  occupied  by  a  large  and  flourish- 
ing congregation,  under  a  minister  of  its  own  choice,  whom  it  liber- 
ally supports  without  aid  from  any  outside  quarter.  It  has  even  con- 
tributed something  this  year  to  the  funds  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  The  erection  of  a  beautiful  and  conmiodious  church,  on 
a  site  already  found  to  be  central  and  convenient,  and  the  freeing  it 
from  all  debt,  has  operated  with  even  more  advantage  than  had  been 
predicted.  The  pews  have  been  almost  entirely  taken,  and  by  a  class 
of  families  that  (lave  at  once  raised  the  society  above  all  social  dis- 
advantages. It  might  be  safely  said,  that  nobody  is  now  deterred 
from  joining  the  Unitarian  society  in  Washington  by  any  dread  of 
social  penalties,  or  from  any  sway  of  public  prejudice.  Elxperience 
in  the  past  has  taught  us  that  these  mean  fears  have  alienated  from 
our  worship  congressmen  and  cabinet  officers,  and  even  judges,  known 
at  home  to  be  of  our  opinions.  That  is  no  longer  the  case ;  and 
though  it  be  a  somewhat  humble  cause  for  rejoicing,  we  have  not  had 
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80  many  better  reasons  that  we  can  afford  to  make  light  even  of  this. 
More  encouraging  than  the  presence  of  many  official  dignitaries  is  the 
largeness  of  the  attendance  at  two  services,  every  Sunday,  of  strangers 
from  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  the  active  demand  for  our 
tracts  by  genuine  inquirers.  Washington  proves  to  be  what  the  reso- 
lute friends  of  this  movement  had  long  declared  it,  one  of  our  most 
important  missionary  fields.  We  have  never  undertaken  any  enter- 
prise where  our  hopes  have  been  so  completely  exceeded  by  the  imme- 
diate result.  It  is  due  to  the  Washington  congregation  to  say,  that 
the  residents  have  done  their  half  of  the  joint  work  in  a  faithful  and 
generous  spirit,  and  that  the  whole  movement  is  placed  upon  a  footing 
equally  favorable  to  their  independent  congregational  life,  and  to  the 
security  of  the  property  under  all  contingencies. 

IV.      THE  UTKISTEBS'  INSTITUTE. 

One  other  suggestion,  which  came  rather  from  the  spirit  of  the 
last  session  than  from  any  definite  instruction, — the  formation  of  a 
Mimiters'  InstitiUe^  to  meet  on  alternate  years  with  the  National  Con- 
ference,— has  been  very  successfully  carried  out.  Under  a  com-^ 
mittee  of  five  ministers,  appointed  by  the  Council,  a  simple  plan  of 
organization  and  a  careful  scheme  of  work  were  drawn  up,  the  object 
being  to  promote  the  study  and  diffuse  the  results  of  scientific  theology 
among  our  own  ministers ;  that  is,  theology  studied  under  the  rules 
which  are  universally  adopted  in  the  pursuit  of  truth,  in  all  other  de- 
partments of  human  inquiry.  The  generous  hospitality  of  our  church 
in  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  offered  to  the  first  meeting  of  the  Minis- 
ters' Institute  thus  formed.  The  convenient  and  central  position  of 
the  place,  and  the  oflen  tested  liberality  of  the  Unitarian  society  and 
the  town,  infinenced  the  choice  of  Springfield  as  the  city  in  which 
this  doubtful  experiment  was  to  be  put  on  its  first  trial.  It  held  its 
first  session  September,  1877.  Notwithstanding  the  care  with  which 
the  programme  of  subjects  and  of  lectures  was  prepared,  extreme  so-' 
licitude  was  felt  lest  the  attendance  of  ministers  might  not  equal  the 
number  deemed  essential  to  the  success  of  the  enterprise.  Various 
objections,  entertained  and  expressed  by  respected  brethren,  it  was 
feared  might  have  more  force  than  the  projectors  of  the  undertaking 
had  originally  counted  on.  Some  thought  the  scheme  reflected  upon 
the  competency  and  sufficiency  of  our  theological  schools ;  others  that 
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qaestions  would  be  started  that  mast  give  rise  to  idle  debate ;  others 
that  the  call  upon  experts  in  various  branches  of  ecclesiastical  history 
or  Biblical  criticism,  to  instruct  their  peers  in  age  and  ministerial 
standing,  would  be  resented  by  some,  and  deemed  superfluous  by 
others ;  while  others  saw  peril  and  disturbance  in  the  very  phrase  sci- 
entific  as  applied  to  theology  ;  and  others,  equal  peril  in  the  new  im- 
portance attached  to  theology  itself  in  a  denomination  whose  en- 
deavors for  half  a  century  had  been  to  establish  the  supremacy  of 
practical  religion  and  the  non-essential  character  of  theological  dis- 
tinctions and  refinements ;  others  feared  that  the  purely  ministerial 
composition  of  the  Institute  would  alarm  the  instincts  of  the  laity, 
who  might  suspect  some  esoteric  or  strictly  professional  mysteries  to 
be  brewing,  of  which  they  were  not  to  be  made  equal  partakers. 

Greatly  to  the  gratification  of  the  committee,  who,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed,* were  seriously  disappointed  and  almost  confounded  by  the  re- 
ception first  given  by  the  public  organs  of  our  denomination  to  the 
plan,  and  who  worked  on,  hoping  against  hope,  in  their  endeavors  to 
prepare  a  worthy  programme  and  worthy  expounders  of  it,  the  attend- 
ance of  our  ministers  exceeded  more  than  two-fold  their  calculations. 
There  were  present  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five ;  and  certainly 
a  more  interesting  and  instructive  ministerial  meeting  was  never  held 
in  our  body.  None  of  the  difficulties  anticipated  occurred.  There 
was  no  jealousy  shown  of  the  plan,  and  there  was  no  idle  debate. 
Instead  of  hasty,  ofiT-hand  criticism  on  the  floor  of  the  lecturers, 
there  was  instead  private  comparison  of  views  and  private  question- 
ing of  the  essayists,  for  which  ample  time  was  afforded  after  each 
paper.  The  amount  of  thought  exchanged  among  the  ministers  dur- 
ing the  four  days  of  the  Institute  was  exceptionally  large  and  profit- 
able. The  interest  of  the  general  public  in  the  meeting  was  incon- 
siderable ;  but  the  number  of  thoughtful  persons  of  both  sexes  from 
the  laity  who  came  as  inquirers,  and  for  purposes  of  instruction,  and 
from  considerable  distances,  was  a  marked  feature  of  the  meetings. 
All  plans  of  exclusion  of  any  persons  from  any  portion  of  the  meetings 
excepting  purely  business  sessions,  based  on  grounds  of  prudence,  or 
fears  of  hampering  the  freedom  of  the  essayists  and  experts,  were 
practically  abandoned.  It  was  felt  that  nothing  that  serious  men  in 
the  ministerial  calling  can  reverently  wish  to  say  to  each  other,  as  the 
last  results  of  their  studies,  can  be  unfit  or  dangerous  to  say  in  the 
presence  of  that  portion  of  the  laity  who  have  interest  enough  in 
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theological  question^  to  desire  to  attend  upon  such  conferences.    No 
doubt  there  were  a  few  utterances  at  the  Ministers'  Institute  which 
surprised  and  shocked  some  not  familiar  with  the  broad  range  of 
modem  speculation  or  the  results  of  critical  inquiries ;  but  nobody  i  s 
permanently  hurt  by  the  disturbance  of  his  prejudices,  or  even  the 
shock  given  to  his  ignorance.     Every  step  in  the  progress  of  rational 
thinking  in  religion  has  been  in  the  direction  of  what  alarmists  have 
called  a  bottomless  precipice.     Our  Unitarian  faith  is  the  product  of 
a  series  of  courageous  doubts  and  questionings  of  things  long  deemed 
by  most  too  well  established  and  too  divinely  attested  to  be  even  ex- 
amined with  open  eyes  and  ungloved  hands.     Our  most  conservative 
Unitarianism  was  deadly  infidelity  in  its  origin.     Our  reverent  starters 
upon  the  track  we  have  since  logically  pursued,  and  in  as  good  a 
spirit  as  theirs,  were  freely  called  atheists  when  they  had  departed 
only  by  the  smallest  angle  from  the  furrow  the  church  councils  had 
ploughed  down  as  the  boundary-line  of  safe  teaching.     The  shocking  of 
creeded  prejudices  and  mere  church  assimiptions,  the  questioning  of 
improved  opinions,  and  the  testing  of  hasty  infercaces  from  imperfect 
data,  are  duties  that  concern  and  involve  the  religious  progress  of 
mankind,  and  even  the  determination  pi  the  nature  and  character,  as 
well  as  the  preservation  of  our  priceless  Christianity.     As  a  denomi- 
nation we  are  pledged  to  absolute  freedom ;  to  limitless  faith  in  the 
safety  of  free  inquiry.     License  in  thinking  has  no  meaning  for  us, 
any  more  than  toleration  for  opinions.     It  is  not  free  thinking  that 
does,  or  can  do,  any  harm ;  it  is  only  no  thinking,  or  want  of  suffi- 
cient thinking,  that  can  establish  and  perpetuate  error.     Error  we 
have,  and  must  always  ha]  *  %  so  long  as  we  possess  only  finite  intelli- 
gences ;  but  error  established  by  law,  or  maintained  by  persecution, 
and  sanctified  by  superstitious  reverence,  we  need  not  have  ;  and  it  is 
only  that  form  of  error  that  is  fatal  to  moral  and  spiritual  growth. 
(Intellectual  errors,  the  intellect,  freely  exercised,  always  tends  to 
rectify  or  abate ;   but  when  conscience  and  reverence  adopt  intellec- 
tual errors,  and  pronounce  them  sacred,  it  is  not  intellectual  truth 
that  is  most  injured,  but  moral  honesty  and  religious  life.) 

^'The  Ministers'  Institute"  is  a  scheme  that  aims  to  promote 
scholarly,  fearless,  free  investigation  in  matters  of  Christian  faith  and 
religious  opinion.  It  aims  to  bring  together  the  last  results  of  the 
investigations  of  all  the  schoofs,  abroad  and  at  home,  where  theology 
is  pursued  in  a  scientific  spirit,  and  to  present  them  in  a  systematic 
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and  intelligible  form  to  those  of  onr  ministers  who  lack  time  or  can- 
not afford  the  purchase  of  the  books  necessary  to  come  at  the  results 
of  these  inquiries  at  first  hand.  But  what  is  scientific  theology? 
The  scientific  method  as  applied  to  religion  and  Christianity ;  and  its 
record  is  simply  the  use  of  the  ways  and  means,  the  rules  and  tests, 
recognized  as  alone  profitable  and  successful  in  acquiring  sure  and 
definite  knowledge  in  all  other  departments  of  human  inquiry  to  this 
greatest  of  all  interests.  Because  religion  has  departments  in  which 
indefiniteness  and  mysteiy  must  always  remain,  which  is  equally  true 
of  external  nature,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  a  large  part  of  its 
truths  and  facts  cannot  be  defined  and  brought  within  the  scope  of 
positive  knowledge.  To  leave  to  prejudice  and  guess,  to  sect  and 
party,  what  can  be  surely  and  positively  defined  as  true,  or  demon- 
strated as  false,  is  weak,  if  not  wicked.  Hiere  %$  positive  truth  to  be 
known  in  religion,  and  there  is  much  that  is  now  positively  known 
which  is  hidden,  or  taught  only  in  a  tentative  and  timid  temper,  but 
which  ought  to  be  formulated  and  exactly  taught  to  our  children ; 
and  this  is  all  in  the  interest  of  liberal  Christianity,  of  purer  morals, 
of  loftier  faith,  and  a  more  genuine  worship  of  the  Sublime  and  Holy 
Source  of  our  Being.  Text-books  for  the  young  are  now  slowly 
preparing  which  will  ultimately  make  our  Sunday-school  instruction 
positive,  and  such  as  will  leave  positive  knowledge  for  its  result,  and 
redeem  the  Sunday-school  firom  the  doubtful  respect  in  which  it  is  now 
held  by  minds  that  unite  intellectual  clearness  and  discipline  with  de- 
vout feeling.  The  Ministers'  Institute  is  to  pioneer  this  all-important 
movement,  which  is  destined  to  redncey  to  system  the  vagueness  of 
our  religious  teachings  of  children  and,||.  ^ith,  and  even  of  the  pulpit, 
and  in  the  end  make  the  progress  of  our  cause  not  a  contention  with 
opposing  sects,  but  of  demonstrated  and  clearly  expounded  knowledge 
against  traditional  credulity  and  addresses  to  popular  ignorance  and 
superstition. 

Let  none  of  the  members  of  the  National  Conference  be  alarmed, 
then,  at  the  application  of  the  term  scientific  to  theology,  as  if  religion 
were  going  to  be  driven  from  the  stronghold  of  faith  in  man's  spirit- 
ual instincts.  It  is  the  reliableness  of  the  spiritual  instincts,  it  is  the 
legitimacy  of  faith,  which  metaphysics  and  philosophy  are  now  en- 
gaged in  establishing.  Exact  science  is  bravely  and  faithfully  limit- 
ing the  domain  within  which  mere  physics  has  any  ultimate  authority. 
And  in  the  inexact  sciences  what  cannot  be  demonstrated  must  always 
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remain  the  noblest  and  the  largest  part  of  human  inspiration.  It  is 
onlj  by  science  that  what  is  not  and  cannot  be  science,  onr  relations 
to  God  and  futurity,  will  yet  be  put  upon  the  basis  of  probability ; 
while  probability,  and  not  what  is  proved,  will  be  shown  to  be  the 
necessary  condition  of  the  finite  aspiring  to  be  infinite, — ^the  only  con- 
ceivable attitude  of  moral  and  adolescent  beings  towards  the  Absolute 
and  Perfect  One.  A  scientific  theology  will  survey  and  protect  the 
domain  of  faith,  and  will  end  in  a  practical  religion.  It  will  reduce 
dogmas  to  their  proper  dimensions ;  puncture  the  swollen  pretension 
of  mere  sounding  propositions  that  have  crowded  tender  and  modest 
faiths  out  of  the  minds  of  men  ;  give  new  authority  to  the  spiritual 
senses  and  to  vision  at  first  hand  of  such  sacred  simplicities  of  faith 
as  most  and  do  content  honest  and  brave  thinkers,  in  place  of  those 
misformed  rows  of  showy  articles  and  creeded  make-beliefs  that  have 
been  the  tin-soldiers  of  the  childhood  of  the  church  militant.  It  is 
impossible  for  liberal  Christianity  to  perform  its  mission  in  the  world 
by  anything  less  than  a  more  thorough  conquest  of  the  truth,  a  more 
scholarly  and  more  intellectual  grasp  of  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic 
problems,  and  a  bolder  and  clearer  discrimination  between  what  is  es- 
sential and  what  is  accidental  and  transitory.  We  have  owed  all  that 
is  beneficent  in  our  past  history  and  services  to  the  Church  and  the 
world,  to  our  freedom  in  the  application  of  the  intellect  to  moral, 
spiritual,  and  theological  questions.  The  liberalism  that  separates 
itself  from  philosophic  and  scientific  culture  soon  becomes  formal,  life- 
less, and  decKl ;  or  wild,  seutimental,  and  magical.  It  dooms  itself 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  same  fate  which  Quakerism  has  so  nearly  ex- 
perienced— ^the  mightiest,  bravest,  purest  of  spiritual  movements  in  its 
origin,  rich  in  mystic  faith  and  in  practical  fruits,  but  too  early  disso- 
ciated from  thoughts  inactive  on  the  intellectual  side  and  quietistic  in 
its  expectation  of  spiritual  motion  as  originating  from  the  other  side 
only — ^the  fate  of  falling  into  one  of  the  most  formal,  barren,  and 
hopeless  of  movements,  lefl  behind  on  the  sands,  high  and  dry,  as  the 
stream  has  flowed  on.  On  the  other  hand,  it  encounters  the  doom  of 
those  modern  theurgic,  emotional,  and  neuralgic  systems,  in  which 
liberalism  has  lost  so  much  credit,  without  always  daring  or  caring 
to  express  its  distrust  for  a  blindness  that  was  accompanied  with  so 
many  cheerful  and  comforting  hopes,  and  associated  with  such  unor- 
thodox opinions.  There  is  no  longer  any  vital  connection  between 
even  those  supposedly  cognate  branches  of  the  Christian  church  that, 
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agreeing  in  certain  theological  opinions,  were  supposed  for  a  longtime 
to  be  braided  together  in  their  fortunes,  and  destined  to  a  future  un- 
ion. Exceptional  sympathies  exist  between  individual  members  of 
these  several  bodies,  (Christian,  Universalist,  Unitarian),  but  the 
separation  grows  wider,  not  bj  anj  plan  or  fault  on  either  side,  but 
simply  because  Unitarians  believe  with  all  their  minds  in  the  whole- 
someness  of  applying  the  intellect  to  religious  problems,  and  welcom- 
ing light  from  every  kind  of  culture ;  and  the  other  bodies  do  not. 
They  are  founded  on  the  written  word,  and  we  on  the  eternal  word 
which  never  can  be  stereotyped.  Excepting  the  eternal  foundations 
and  claims  of  the  Spirit  of  God  and  faith  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
there  is  no  remaining  ground  of  union  left  among  liberal  Christians, 
except  union  in  their  faith  in  the  absolute  freedom  of  man's  intellect 
in  its  relation  to  religious  truth.  Trust  in  this  freedom  has  carried  us 
safely  over  difficulties  that  a  temporary  panic,  in  respect  of  our  origi- 
nal principle,  involved  us  in,  when  we  were  for  years  divided  into 
conservatives  and  radicals,  who  really  dreaded,  if  they  did  not  hate, 
each  other.  We  were  beneficially  tided  over  this  threatening  shoal, 
or  dividing  ledge,  only  by  the  slow,  sure  rise  of  a  biblical  and  scien- 
tific culture,  that  floated  us  all  above  the  sands  and  rocks  that  threat- 
ened to  separate  us,  and  wreck  our  common  vessel. 

On  these  grounds,  the  Council  have  thought  it  one  of  their  most 
important  duties  to  report  the  success  of  the  Ministers'  Institute  in  its 
first  meeting ;  to  explain  its  objects,  and  suggest  the  reasons  of  its 
usefulness,  and  thus  to  ask  for  it  the  more  complete  sympathy  and 
support  of  this  body. 

v.      FRBSBirr  OONDinON  OF  THS  UNITARIAK  BODY. 

One  of  the  duties  of  the  Council,  expressed  in  the  Fourth  By-law, 
is,  to  keep  itself  instructed  on  the  condition  and  affairs  of  the  denom- 
ination, and  to  report  upon  the  general  condition  of  our  Body,  ^Uhat 
the  Conference  inay  know  what  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  churches 
are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is  possible  to  learn  in  the  nec- 
essary hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting." 

1.  Uie  Internal  Condition  of  the  Churches, — In  regard  to  the 
State  and  progress  of  our  Unitarian  body,  during  the  last  two  years, 
the  Council  have  to  congratulate  the  National  Conference  that  under 
a  somewhat  desperate  depression  of  business,  affecting  the  outlays  of 
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an  classes,  there  has  been  no  marked  decline  in  the  denominational  or 
congregational  interests  of  the  body.  The  annual  income  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  has  stood  at  about  the  average  notch 
in  the  scale  of  ten  years  past.  The  demands  of  enfeebled  churches 
have  increased,  with  less  ability  to  meet  them  only  because  the  fund 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  been  somewhat  concen- 
trated upon  an  object  which  the  Conference  had  ipiiaced  first  on  the  list 
of  its  missionaries'  aims.  It  is  important  to  consider  that  only  about 
so  much  money  wlU  be  annually  poured  or  dribbled  into  the  treasury 
of  our  denominational  agency,  and  that  no  special  pecuniary  effort, 
such  as  the  outlay  on  the  Washington  church,  can,  in  times  like  these, 
be  kept  wholly,  or  even  to  any  considerable  extent,  supplementary  to 
our  general  collection.  The  money  given  to  the  Washington  church 
was,  with  small  exceptions,  given  in  place  of  what  would  have  been 
given  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association.  Thus  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  has  been  crippled  for  two  years  in  its  gen- 
eral missionary  work,  by  the  necessity  of  giving  more  than  one-third 
of  its  receipts  to  the  Washington  church.  The  GouncUhave  no  doubt 
that  the  establishment  of  the  church  at  the  Capital  well  justifies  the 
saving  policy  practised  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in  its 
contributions  to  needy  societies  and  to  new  missionary  enterprises. 
The  American  Unitarian  Association,  indeed,  has  had  no  option  in 
the  matter,  being  compelled  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  denomination, 
as  expressed  in  its  general  convention.  If  the  Unitarian  body,  here 
assembled,  wishes  the  American  Unitarian  Association  to  be  a  more 
active  missionary  body,  engaged  in  diffusing  our  opinions  not  merely 
by  the  printed  word,  which  it  vigorously  employ tf,  but  by  living  voices, 
in  those  regions  where  churches  of  our  faith  do  not  at  present  exist, 
then  it  must  not  only  distinctly  say  so,  but  it  must  supply  the  means 
of  supporting  competent  missionaries  and  of  aiding  young  societies  at 
the  start  by  a  much  larger  and  a  more  general  annual  contribution, 
and  one  in  which  no  one  considerable  enterprise,  of  a  special  and  ex- 
ceptional sort,  shall  swallow  up  so  great  a  part  of  the  resources  of  the 
Association. 

Now  it  is  pretty  clear  that  the  feelimg  of  the  denomination,  in  the 
portions  where  money  exists  and  is  alone  to  be  drawn  upon,  is  not 
very  favorable,  and  especially  in  these  times,  to  large  collections  for 
general  missionary  purposes.  It  has  not  been  steadily  favorable  at 
any  time  in  the  last  twenty  years,  simply  because  our  missionary 
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hopes  had  before  that  been  so  often  swollen  and  then  suffered  collapse ; 
because  our  hopeful  leaders  made  promises  which  thej  could  not  re<* 
deem,  and  had  to  renew^  until  their  creditors  were  tired  out ;  and  be- 
cause our  churches  capable  of  giving  much  exist  in  a  region  where 
liberal  Christianity  has  largely  done  its  work,  and  found  itself  some- 
what superseded  as  a  mission  of  religious  light  by  other  and  wider 
agencies.  Furthermore,  the  wants  of  our  churches  in  New  England 
and  the  Middle  States,  and  the  causes  for  anxiety  there,  are  very  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  concern  the  new  converts  or  the  new  societies ; 
or  the  feelings  of  Unitarians  isolated,  and  in  contact  with  vast  bodies 
of  active  and  aggressive  orthodoxy  in  its  old  and  virulent  form,  such 
as  we  hardly  know  has  any  existence  on  the  narrow  Atlantic  side  of 
the  mountains.  We  must  do  careful  and  discriminating  justice  to 
both  sides  of  this  question, — the  side  of  the  old  and  settled  churches, 
and  the  side  of  the  new  and  more  enterprising  and  more  missionary 
part  of  our  constituency. 

The  zeal  of  the  settled  Unitarian  laity,  and  of  its  characteristic 
minister,  is  less  and  less  of  a  sectarian  kind ;  it  is  not  even  largely  of 
a  specially  religious  kind,  if  religion  is  to  be  regarded  chiefly  as  a  ' 
means  of  rectifying  man's  relations  to  his  Maker,  and  of  ensuring  his 
own  future  salvation.    The  zeal  which  is  natural,  genuine,  and  wide- 
spread^ in  our  body,  and  grows  out  of  our  principles  and  opinions,  is  a 
zeal  for  human  welfare,  and  the  promotion  of  all  interests  (secular, 
educational,  philanthropic,  patriotic,  moral),  which  in  any  way  affect 
the  well-being  of  the  country^  the  community,  the  race.     Nothing  is 
more  certain  than  this,  that  in  good  citizenship,  in  the  support  of 
practical  institutions  of  education  and  benevolence.  Unitarian  laymen 
are  foremost  in  every  community  where  our  opinions  have  any  fair 
representation.    Indeed,  rival  sects  are  fond  of  acknowledging  that 
Unitarians  are  among  the  very  best  of  citizens,  neighbors,  philan- 
thropists, reformers,  patriots ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  they  are 
behind  all  considerable  denominations  in  ecclesiastical,  or  dogmatic, 
or  sectarian  zeal.    They  are  less  concerned  to  bring  other  communi- 
ties to  their  way  of  thinking  on  the  subject  of  religion,  less  willing 
to  make  sacrifices  to  get  a  footing  in  new  towns,  less  ready  to  engage 
in  tentative  missionary  enterprises.     It  must  be  a  curious  subject  of 
satisfaction  to  our  enemies,  and  doubtless  is  the  natural  source  of  the 
very  confident  prejudice  existing  among  Trinitarian,  or  so-called  or- 
thodox organs,  that  our  influence  and  our  opinions  are  rapidly  dedin- 
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ing,  to  observe  the  fewness  of  the  numbers  and  the  character  of  the 
audience  in  attendance,  say  upon  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association,  whether  the  business  or  the  general  meet- 
ing in  Boston.  The  conspicuous  absence  of  the  leading  citizens  of 
Boston,  known  to  be  foremost  in  all  good  works,  and  of  Unitarian 
opinions,  and  of  the  elder  and  established  ministers  of  the  city  and 
neighborhood,  proves  not,  indeed,  that  our  churches  are  dead  or  our 
cause  declining,  but  that  our  churches  in  the  East  are  not  in  deep 
earnest,  or  in  warm  sympathy,  with  missionary  objects.  The  real 
fact  is,  that  other  influences  are  in  that  community,  so  moderating 
and  qualifying  theological  opinions  and  sectarian  bitterness,  sweeten- 
ing, softening,  and  giving  a  practical  quality  to  faith,  that  the  old 
reasons  for  theological  and  ecclesiastical  zeal  are  almost  wholly  under- 
mined. Zeal  for  religious  opinions  will  Naturally  be  left  to  those  who 
think  correct  opinions  essential  to  salvation,  or  who  identify  the  wel- 
fare of  society  with  the  success  of  their  own  denomination.  Then 
there  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the  East  that  liberal  opinions  are  no 
longer  confined  to  churches  called  liberal ;  or,  if  they  are  held  on  to 
in  the  creed  or  confession,  are  abandoned  in  the  pews.  If  Unitarians 
in  our  older  conmiunities  anywhere  suffered  much  from  social  ostra- 
cism or  religious  persecution,  or  if,  in  these  days,  the  religious  opinions 
of  most  large  communities  were  not  more  settled  by  taste,  conveni- 
ence, accident,  and  habit,  than  by  argument,  we  should  have  zeal 
enough  of  the  old  sort.  But  now  it  almost  seems  to  men  in  New 
York  or  Boston,  who  do  their  own  thinking,  a  sort  of  trifling  to  ask 
their  interest  in  a  religious  newspaper  of  their  own  opinions, — to  de- 
mand their  attention  to  the  wants  of  some  little  ofishoot  of  their  faith, 
which,  whether  it  live  or  die,  they  do  not  really  think  a  matter  of 
public  importance.  They  will  give  something  to  it  out  of  respect  to 
the  wishes  or  the  urgency  of  their  minister,  or  to  support  the  liberal 
repute  of  their  society ;  but  they  do  not  give  heartily,  or  with  any 
serious  care  for  the  end  proposed.  The  fact  is,  we  have  almost  edu- 
cated our  New  England  laity  out  of  the  possibility  of  a  zeal  for  ihe 
difiusion  of  liberal  opinions  in  matters  of  religion  by  church  heans. 
They  see  and  feel  that  opinions  in  their  own  community  are  taking 
care  of  themselves,  and  are  becoming  liberal  fast  enough.  What 
concerns  the  serious-minded  among  them  is  to  see  moral  and  religious 
influences  made  more  efficient  in  the  churches  where  liberal  opinions 
are  now  existent.    They  often  run  away,  and  from  no  change  of 
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opiDioDs,  but  in  apparent  indifference  to  them,  from  Unitarian 
churches  to  Episcopal  and  other  orthodox  churches,  to  find,  as  they 
represent,  a  more  worshipful  climate,  heartier  singing,  a  livelier  par« 
ticipation  in  the  service,  a  greater  Interest  in  the  children  and  in  the 
joung.  Ask  these  renegades  if  they  have  changed  their  opinions, 
and  they  frankly  tell  you.  No !  but  they  profess  that  their  wives,  or 
their  daughters,  or  their  children,  are  more  interested  either  in  the 
Sunday-school  or  the  service,  and  that  they  themselves  either  care 
nothing  about  so-called  theological  distinctions,  or  prefer  a  great  con« 
gregation  worshipping  with  apparent  sympathy  and  enjoyment  by  a 
wrong  creed  to  a  ildn  meeting  in  a  cold  worship,  barren  and  dull, 
though  after  the  most  correct  and  approved  style  of  opinion. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  opinions  were  really 
less  important  or  less  progressive  on  account  of  these  appearanoes  to 
the  contrary.  All  that  is  true  is,  that  church  creeda  have  in  New 
England,  perhaps,  become  so  meaningless  and  without  practical  con* 
sequences  that  a  man  of  liberal  views  would  just  as  soon  hear  them 
announced  in  a  perfunctory  way  by  an  official  minister  as  not.  They 
have  no  power  to  hinder  his  own  thinking,  and  are  not  intended  to 
have.  And,  in  the  successful  and  attractive  ministry  of  those  who 
still  officially  profess  them,  they  are  often  found  to  have  next  to  no 
influence  over  their  preaching.  Notwithstanding  this  anomaly,  there 
never  was  a  time  when  religious  opinions  were  so  freely  and  radically 
discussed,  or  were  really  so  important  and  so  thoroughly  in  a  process 
of  revolution  in  New  England  as  now.  But  it  is  not  in  churches, 
nor  by  ministers  only,  nor  in  ecclesiastical  forms,  that  they  are  dis* 
cussed ;  but  in  reviews,  magazines,  newspapers;  novels ;  on  piazzas 
by  the  sea,  and  in  view  of  the  mountains,  in  cars  and  parlors— every- 
where and  in  all  relations,  sooner  and  more  than  in  ecclesiastioal 
assemblies  or  in  professed  theological  papers.  It  is  getting  to  be  felt 
indeed  in  academic  circles  that  the  ministerial  profession  in  some 
degree  disqualifies  a  man  from  having  and  avowing  the  opinions  best 
worth  considering  even  in  matters  of  religion.  His  views,  it  is  said, 
have  an  official  tang,  a  narrowness  of  experience,  or  a  constraint  of 
custom  or  policy,  which  makes  many  thoughtful  laymen  discount  them 
at  a  heavy  figure.  Under  this  state  of  things  men  who  still  think 
religious  institutions  very  important  on  general  grounds,  and  public 
worship  a  grave  public  necessity,  as  well  as  of  unspeakable  urgency  in 
the  reverential  education  of  the  young,  keep  their  opinions  in  one 
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pigeon*ho]e  and  their  church-bills  in  another ;  adapting  their  church 
action  or  fellowships  to  what  promotes  worship  and  upholds  flourish- 
ing religious  institutions,  without  much  regard  to  opinions.  No 
priest,  no  creed,  no  bishop,  no  ritual,  shall  make  them  personally  be- 
lieve what  they  have  long  ago  fully  thought  themselves  out  of.  But 
they  must  worship  where  worship  is  attractive  to  their  children,  or 
dignified  and  interesting  in  itself — not  from  the  opinions  expressed, 
but  the  sympathetic,  or  aesthetic,  or  symbolic,  or  rich  and  varied 
character  of  the  service. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  Clouncil  cannot  but  think  that  the  main- 
tenance and  prosperity  of  our  denomination  in  its  home  field — a  thing 
very  different  from  the  extension  of  our  opinions — depends  largely 
upon  the  improvement  of  our  worship,  and  the  spiritual  and  religious 
influences  promotive  of  reverence  thrown  about  the  young.  In  the 
indiflerence  of  old  communities,  not  to  opinions, .  but  to  ecdesiasHccd 
declarations  of  opinion,  to  church  discipline  or  pulpit  assertions,  peo- 
ple will  seek  churches  where  the  worship  is  most  attractive,  with  less 
and  less  regard  to  merely  official  creeds.  For  a  while  social  attrac- 
tions had  a  deciding  influence,  and  in  the  villages  they  have  still. 
Where  are  we  likely  to  find  the  best  company,  the  most  social  ease, 
the  pleasantest  festivals,  the  gayest  picnics?  Where  is  the  church  the 
liveliest,  the  sieging  the  loudest  and  the  most  festive,  the  hymas  of 
the  kind  that  sing  themselves,  and  the  minister  nearest  on  a  level 
with  the  people,  and  the  people  all  on  the  same  level?  But  that  stage 
of  prosperity  by  such  means  is,  let  us  hope,  at  its  highest  water- 
mark, and  certain  to  decline  in  our  cities  and  larger  towns — at  least 
in  the  part  of  the  country  where  we  mostly  live, — from  this  time  for- 
w^ard.  For  as  fast  as  social  opportunities  open  and  increase  outside 
of  church  relations,  they  are  felt  to  be  more  wholesome  and  genuine 
in  their  claims  than  when  connected  with  churches  ;  and  then  happily 
mere  social  influence  grows  of  less  attraction  in  the  church.  Our 
churches,  and  the  same  is  true  of  all  churches  that  represent  the  same 
general  social  level,  are  at  least  less  sustained  by  mere  social  attrac- 
tions than  any  others ;  and  we  should  be  unwise,  considering  our 
constituency,  to  depend  very  much  upon  them  except  in  particular 
cases,  and  in  our  village  and  new  communities.  But  there  is  a  per- 
manent function  that  religious  institutions,  and  specially  churches,  do 
and  must  permanently  continue  to  represent  or  fulfil,  and  that  is  the 
function  of  public  worship.     It  is  a  function  that  supports  the  Roman 
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Catholic  Church  to-daj  in  spite  of  opinions  in  anj  literal  sense  in- 
credible to  even  ordinary  intelligence ;  and  no  church  can  compete  for 
popular  suffrage  with  the  Roman  Catholic,  which  lives  by  its  worships 
not  its  teaching. 

The  Episcopal  Church,  in  America,  far  from  distinguished  hitherto 
by  its  learning,  its  zeal,  its  eloquence,  or  its  popularity,  is  fast  gain- 
ing upon  the  more  profoundly  theological  and  even  more  active  sects, 
though  in  long  prepossession  of  the  ground,  purely  by  its  dignified, 
impressive,  and  full  form  of  worship.     Old  Unitarian  congregations 
must  now  begin  to  understand  that  they  cannot  hold  their  churches 
together  merely  by  force  of  opinion,  or  even  by  good  preaching. 
The  teaching  function  of  the  pulpit  for  the  class  of  people  to  whom 
we  minister  is  very  much  divided  with  the  teaching  function  of  mod- 
ern literature.     Intelligent  and  reading  people  do  not  get  their  opin- 
ions, even  on  religion,  exclusively  or  mainly  from  the  pulpit.     But 
what  is  left  is  the  all-important  function  of  worship,  of  public  prayer; 
and  that  is  to   be  sustained  and  the  indestructible  demand  for  it  met 
under  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  gravest  difficulty ;  namely, 
of  doubt  and  question  respecting  the  very  foundations  on  which  for  a 
hundred  generations  Christian  worship  has  seemed  to  rest.     Nothing 
short  of  a  spirit  of  reverence,  of  spiritual  faith  and  consecration  sur- 
passing any  merely  traditionary  trust,  because  founded  upon  clear 
thinking,  can  avail  to  render  such  opinions  as  a  scientific  theology 
forces  upon  free  minds,  capable  of  a  genuine  and  hearty  union  with 
the  spirit  of  public  prayer  and  public  praise  and  common  worship. 
To  effect  this  union  is  the  real  problem  of  rational  Christianity.     Peo- 
ple of  our  way  of  thinking  in  old  communities  are  only  to  be  brought 
to  church,  and^  kept  faithful  to  religious  institutions,  through  their 
new  and  carefully  fed  interest  in  the  purely  devotional  and  worshipful 
side  of  their  nature.     The  Council,  therefore,  advises  the  National 
Conference  that  nothing  is  more  wanting  to  the  success  of  our  cause 
than  the  cultivation  and  expression  of  the  sentiment  of  reverence, 
prayer  and  worship,  in  forms  consistent  with  our  real  convictions ; 
that  the  devout  element  is  the  factor  in  our  problem  which  requires 
additional  stress  and  emphasis ;  that  books  of  devotion  and  forms  of 
prayer  suited  to  our  convictions  are  among  our  most  urgent  and  press- 
ing wants.     If  the  time  shall  ever  come  when  public  worship  among 
us  attains  to  a  dignity,  richness,  and  symbolic  beauty  of  its  own,  it 
will  for  the  first  time  convince  the  world  that  our  progress  in  opinion 
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and  our  free  criticism  is  not  what  many  candid  miuds  suppose  it  to 
be,  a  plan  for  making  prayer  needless  and  public  worship  impossible. 
This  misapprehension  has  driven  away  already  into  secularism  and  a 
pore  individualism,  thousands  of  the  logical  and  sincere ;  and  is  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ^eglect  of  thousands  more  who  still  have  an  attach- 
ment of  custom  to  give  their  steadfast  and  hearty  support  to  public 
worship.     It  is  the  honest  opinion  of  many  that  intellectual  freedom 
in  matters  of  religion  has  given  the  death-blow  to  the  implicit  faith 
which  they  fancy  can  alone   sustain  churches.     They  believe   that 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion,  and  that  genuine  public  worship 
is   the  privilege  only  of  the  unenlightened  and  superstitious.     But 
there  is  already  a  reaction  upon  this  extreme  tendency ;  and  it  is,, 
perhaps,  the  most  encouraging  and  hopeful  sign  in  our  body.     It  al- 
most looks  as  if  our  so-called  radicals  were  going  to  be  the  first  to 
put  worship  in  our  churches  upon  its  own  independent  grounds,  and 
to  cultivate  it  as  the  best  part  of  public  religion.     The  first  effort  they 
made  naturally  was  to  emphasize  freedom  and  the  duty  and  value  of 
absolute  frankness  and  fidelity  in  forming  and  uttering  those  intellect- 
ual convictions.     The  next  was  to  lay  a  new  stress  upon  morality^  as 
the  only  unquestionable  good  in  religion  ;  the  last  is  to  recognize  the 
essential  value  of  devoutness,  or  the  worshipful  sentiment,  as  the  per- 
manent and  most  precious  factor  in  the  training  of  the  spiritual  na- 
ture.    A  Puritan  asceticism,  a  true  form  of  self-consecration  and  of 
mystic  devotion,  begins  to  appear  in  some  of  the  more  advanced  of 
our  old  radicals.     Of  course  this  is  possible  only  with  men  of  consti- 
tutional reverence.     To  prove  that  the  livliest  personal  faith  and  the 
most  tender  reverence  can  exist  with  the  least  superstitious  and  the 
less  traditional  opinions,  and  that  it  can  be  made  the  crystallizing 
centre  of  instituted  religion  and  public  prayer,  is  the  foreshadowing  of 
that  coming  church  which  is  only  the  true  evolution  and  outcome  of 
the  church  that  has  had  lawful  possession  for  eighteen  centuries  of  the 
Christain  world.    Nothing  can  usefully  be  here  said  of  the  particular 
form  of  worship  needed  to  give  true  expression  to  the  church  which 
we  provisionally  represent.     Forms   of  worship,   liturgies,    prayer- 
books,  cannot  be  wilfully  contrived,  invented,  and  forced  upon  liberal 
Christians.    They  will,  they  must,  spring  up  naturally,  spontaneously, 
and  in  a  way  to  connect  the  present  with  the  past, — the  old  experi- 
ences of  the  church  with  its  new  revelations.     All  sorts  of  experi- 
ments are  going  on,  under  our  system  of  congregational  independence, 
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to  cover  the  bareness^  vary  the  monotony,  and  enrich  the  worship  of 
our  somewhat  naked,  inartistic,  and  unattractive  order  of  services. 
The  aolo  of  the  pulpit,  broken  only  by  the  resting-space  furnished  by 
the  singing  of  the  choir,  is  slowly  being  relieved  by  some  more  or  less 
successful  attempts  at  responsive  psalms ;  by  the  singing  of  church 
anthems,  and  the  saying  by  people  and  minister  together  of  the  Lord's 
prayer.  The  success  thus  far  is  but  partial  and  not  very  encourag- 
ing ;  but  the  eff<yt  to  secure  some  actual  participation  by  voice  and 
knee  and  posture  in^he  uttered  prayers  and  praises,  is  plainly  a  signi- 
ficant omen*  It  is  an  effort  in  the  right  direction,  and  the  only  direc- 
tion that  can  restore  charm  and  interest  to  public  worship  in  liberal 
hands.  There  must  be  confession  with  the  lips,  as  well  as  in  the 
heart,  to  make  our  dual  nature  one  in  its  operation,  or  to  make  public 
worship  a  living  reality.  Prayer  must  be  not  only  the  act  of  the 
minister,  silently  adopted  by  the  people,  it  must  be  their  open  act,  and 
sealed  with  their  own  lips,  before  it  will  have  the  true  effect  to  unite 
them  as  suppliants  before  God,  or  as  disciples  of  a  common  Master. 
But  this  tendency  cannot  be  forced,  though  it  may  be  encouraged. 
By-and-by  some  devout  and  saintly  man,  moved  by  genuine  sympathy 
and  entering  into  the  wants  of  the  people,  will  devise  out  of  the 
prayers  and  hymns  of  the  church,  and  in  a  tender,  historic  spirit, 
some  manual  of  public  devotion,  which  on  its  own  merit,  tried  and 
tested  in  some  single  congregation,  will  recommend  itself  for  common 
and  even  general  use  among  liberal  Christians.  We  shall  never  know 
the  power  of  any  form  of  worship  until  it  is  used  and  honored  by  our 
churches  in  general.  Our  common  hymn  and  tune  book  and  its  ser- 
vices of  worship  have  done  us  a  very  uniting  service.  A  book  of 
common  prayer  would  effect  a  still  more  important  service.  But  it 
must  be  freely  adopted  by  our  individual  churches  from  experience  of 
its  value,  not  made  any  condition  of  union ;  and  it  must  probably 
originate,  as  everything  does  in  our  ranks,  from  the  spontaneous  im- 
pulse, or  inspiration  of  some  individual,  and  grow  into  use,  instead  of 
being  wilfully  devised  by  a  committee,  and  adopted  by  resolution. 
And  now  to  turn  to  the  newer  side  of  our  constituency. 

2.  Our  Mu9ionary  Work  in  New  Fields, — It  is  always  to  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  a  great  country,  yet  sparsely  settled,  and  very 
unequal  in  its  moral  and  educational  advantages,  there  are  large  parts 
to  which  none  of  the  rules  drawn  from  the  immediate  experience  of 
the  most  advanced  and  cultured  portion  are  wholly  applicable.     Be- 
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cause  monstroas  views  of  the  divine  character  and  the  plan  of  provi- 
dence, once  received  in  New  England,  have  become  harmless  there, 
and  ceased  to  terrifj  the  many  and  to  disgust  the  few,  as  they  once  did 
our  fathers,  we  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  great  areas  of 
population  are  not  elsewhere  still  held  in  theological  chains  and  in 
gross  darkness.     Those  who  have  tried  the  interior  even  of  our 
Middle  States — not  to  speak  of  the  Western,  Southern  and  Pacific 
States — have  found  out  how  crude,  how  blinding,  how  enslaving,  are 
the  fears  and  hopes  which  still  pass  for  the  gospel  with  millions  of 
our  countrymen.     What  satisfaction  can  be  greater,  sweeter,  or  more 
animating  than  that  which  every  active  missionary  of  Unitarianism 
has  experienced  in  being  able  to  open  the  eyes  and  the  hearts  of  these 
*' prisoners,"  but  not  **of  hope,"  and  to  receive  their  amazed  and 
tearful  gratitude  on  learning  that  good  and  able  men,  who  revere 
Christianity  and  love  the  Bible,  are  able  to  explain  the  Scriptures  ra- 
tionally, and  dissipate  the  delusions  of  a  life-time  respecting  the  law- 
bound  and  merciless  justice  of  an  angry  and  imprecative  God,  the  in- 
telligible claims  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  plain  worth   of  essential 
goodness,  as  an  accomplished  salvation  ?     We  owe  the  proclamation 
of  these  glad  tidings  to  those  who  neither  receive  the  literature,  nor 
what  we  call  the  public  opinion  of  our  Atlantic  coast ;  to  whom 
neither  our  best  newspapers  nor  our  best  books  ever  come.     They  are 
in  a  state  to  be  reached  only  by  the  living  voice  ;  and,  if  they  are  to 
be  reached,  they  must  be  gone  to  or  hunted  afler  like  lost  sheep,  for 
they  are  not  folded,  and  have  no  shepherds  to  lead  them  to  the  pools 
of  living  water.     There  are  probably  myriads  of  honest  and  kindly 
people  in  this  country,  whose  lives  are  clouded  over,  and  their  exist- 
ence haunted  by  wholly  unfounded  and  miserable  fears ;  other  myriads 
who  are  driven  into  sensuality  or  frivolity,  by  their  despair  of  ever 
being  saved  on  the  principles  which  they  yet  suppose  to  be  divinely 
accredited ;  other  myriads  who  are  cherishing  vain  and  sentimental 
hopes  of  the  peculiar  favor  of  God,  while  they  are  morally  withered 
and  spiritually  blind, — subjects  of  all  sorts  of  useless  and  iiyurious 
excitements  from  the  machinery  of  self-deluded  and  ignorant  fanatics 
and  revivalists. 

'  It  is  either  a  local  blindness  to  great  and  glaring  facts,  or  it  is  a 
selfish  apathy,  or  lack  of  a  most  ordinary  humanity,  that  can  render 
a  body  of  Christians — with  our  pure,  encouraging,  and  comforting 
view  of  the  divine  character  and  purposes — careless  and  indifferent 
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to  the  claims  of  these  sufferers.     Allow  that  the  prospects  of  estab- 
lishing churches  and  extending  our  ecclesiastical  dominion  by  these 
itinerants  are  small ;  is  it  nothing  to  go  about  the  country  and  loose 
the  prisoners  to  these  blasphemous  fears  of  a  cruel  God ;  nothin""  to 
send  even  one  ray  of  light  into  the  hearts  of  those  heirs  of  darkness 
and  superstition,  who  are  often  hopeless  of  all  relief?     If  any  men 
are  to  be  envied,  it  is  those  who  carry  what  to  us  have  become  stale, 
familiar,  blunted  news,  our  gospel  of  hope  and  light,  to  these  eager, 
fresh,  amazed,  grateful  souls,  that  have  long  sat  in  darkness,  but  then 
see  a  great  light !     This  alone  can  renew  the  original  joy  of  the  apos- 
tles.    It  is  the  Holy  Ghost,  indeed,  which  they  have  not  so  much   as 
heard  of,  that  our  missionaries  carry  and   shed  abroad  in  these  be- 
nighted regions.     We  cannot  doubt  that  there  are  yet  abundant  mis- 
sionary fields  even   in   Massachusetts, — places   where   the   light   of 
Unitarian  Christianity  has  never  yet  eiiectually  reached.     And  every 
minister,  tired  of  seeing  the  satiated  appetite  with  which   his  own 
flock  receive  the  dry  fodder  of  what  was  once  fresh  grass  to  them, 
has  only  to  carry  his  hay  to  some  of  these  neighboring  towns,  to  find 
it  turned  into  fragrant  clover  again. 

But  what  a  wonderful  thing  must  our  gospel  of  love  and  mercy, 
our  ratioual,  intelligible  faith,  be  to  a  people  isolated  in  the  wilderness, 
or  long  overshadowed  by  the  gloomy,  hope-destroying,  sepulchral 
creeds,  which  are  propagated  with  the  utmost  zeal  and  activity  over 
nine-tenths  of  our  national  area?  The  theological  handcuffs  and 
ecclesiastical  stocks,  banished  from  the  more  cultivated  parts  of  the 
country,  are  all  in  use  in  other  and  less  accessible  regions.  It  is  our 
duty,  our  blessed  privilege,  a  privilege  the  whole  denomination  should 
rejoice  in  furnishing  the  means  of  extending,  to  send  out  our  light, 
and  truth,  and  emancipation  to  these  conscripts  and  martyrs  to  an 
else  hopeless  and  helpless  bondage.  You  may  think  as  lightly  as  you 
will,  now,  of  the  old  Unitarian  tracts  and  sermons  that  once  made  your 
hearts  bound  with  joy,  that  broke  your  chains  and  made  you  free 
of  the  truth,  when  they  are  now  scattered  in  your  pews.  You  have 
got  into  a  place  of  running  waters,  and  you  think  meanly  of  those 
bottles  that  saved  your  life  in  the  wilderness.  But  what  they  were 
to  you  fifty  years  ago,  they  still  are  to  millions  who  first  get  any  in- 
telligible and  satisfactory  notions  of  God  and  Jesus,  and  life,  and  the 
future,  from  them, — in  our  great  interior,  and  where  orthodoxy  still 
reigns  in  its  primitive  vigor  and  stern  oppressive  creeds.     You  do  not 
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owe  relief  to  the  fever-smitten  towns  and  cities  of  the  South  more 
plainly  than  you  owe  you  light  and  truth  to  these  soul-fevered,  heart- 
stifled  sons  and  daughters  that  have  never  yet  heard  one  syUable  of 
the  free  grace  and  joy  of  a  heavenly  Father  who  never  curses,  who 
is  ready  to  forgive  on  terms  wholly  generous,  who  proclaims  himself 
not  a  God  afar  off  but  very  nigh,  and  his  beloved  Son  the  shepherd 
and  bishop  of  souls.  *  « 

To  test  the  remnant  of  missionary  zeal  in  our  body,  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  many  of  our  people  scattered  abroad,  and  to  arouse  the  latent 
energy  of  the  denomination,  the  Council  recommend  the  appointment 
of  three  missionaries  at  large,  to  be  assigned  to  such  fields  as  may  be 
agreed  on  after  careful  consideration.  Whether  it  be  the  better  policy 
to  send  these  three  missionaries  into  three  different  sections  of  the 
country — the  West,  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  slope — and  so  scatter 
widely  our  seed,  or  to  concentrate  their  labor  upon  some  one  State  or 
section,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  within  observed  limits  the  efiicacy 
of  their  work  when  aimed  at  a  specific  end, — such,  for  instance,  as 
establishing  our  faith  in  the  long  impervious  State  of  Connecticut, 
the  reproach  of  our  New  England  Unitariauism, — is  a  matter  of 
detail,  though  it  involves  a  question  of  policy,  on  which  it  is  de- 
sirable to  have  the  best  judgment  of  this  body. 

The  means  of  supporting  these  missionaries  in  chief,  or  mission- 
ary secretaries,  must  be  derived  from  a  much  more  general  collection 
than  is  attainable  under  our  present  languid  interest  in  missions. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  that  a  larger  contribution  might  be  se- 
cured, if  the  National  Conference  assumed  the  office  of  collecting  and 
of  disbursing  a  special  amount,  to  be  strictly  devoted  to  purposes 
here  formed  and  ordered.  The  Council  is  not  of  this  opinion.  It 
distinctly  feels  that  the  National  Conference  has  in  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  the  only  agent  and  the  only  treasury  and  the 
only  executor  it  needs,  or  can  properly  employ.  The  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  is  the  older,  it  is  the  trusted,  it  is  the  experienced 
factor  in  our  organization.  It  has  more  of  the  confidence  of  the 
churches  than  any  new  agent  or  treasury  could  acquire  in  twenty 
years.  And  after  a  very  patient  examination  and  consideration  of  the 
schemes  proposed  for  doubling  or  dividing  our  machinery  for  collect- 
ing and  disbursing  money,  the  Council  deliberately  declares  its  con- 
viction that  any  measure  pointing  that  way  would  end  in  disaster. 
We  need,  to  complete  the  efiicacy  of  our  National  Conference,  uoth- 
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log  except  to  accept  the  American  Unitarian  Association  with  more 
complete  faith  for  our  agent.  We  were  married  to  her  for  better  and 
for  worse,  for  weal  and  for  woe,  at  the  start.  We  need  only  to  re- 
gard this  union  as  an  inseparable  one,  and  to  feel  that  if  there  be 
anything  we  do  not  like  in  the  ways  of  our  lawful  'spouse  we  must 
correct  them,  remonstrate  with  her,  and  protest  if  we  will,  but  not 
coquette  with  any  new  partner,  or  seek  any  other  mate.  There  needs 
to  be,  doubtless,  a  more  constant  consultation  and  methodical  under- 
standing between  the  Council  you  appoint  to  represent  you,  between 
your  sessions  and  the  board  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
But  it  is  no  fault  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  that  thii» 
consultation  is  not  constant.  No  advice,  no  representations,  ever 
made  by  your  Council  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association  are 
ever  repulsed ;  they  are  iuvited  and  welcomed.  Let  the  Council  at- 
tend better  to  its  own  business  of  advising  and  planning  for  the  good 
of  the  cause  and  the  spread  of  the  denomination,  and  its  advice  and 
its  wisdom  will  be  received,  as  it  always  has  been,  with  gratitude,  and 
all  the  great  weight  it  deserves.  Few  know  that  even  the  modest 
contributions  we  no«v  gel  for  our  general  purposes  are  very  largely 
due  to  the  zeal,  the  planning,  and  the  effort  of  the  Association  and 
the  personal  labors  of  its  secretary.  The  Council  believes  that  with- 
out the  activity  and  wisdom,  founded  on  a  large  experience,  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  the  applications  for  money  for  mis- 
sionary purposes  would  rapidly  decline.  What  is  needed  is  an  in- 
creased sense  of  the  value  of  the  Association,  a  more  resolute  and 
general  effort  to  contribute  to  it. 

It  should  be  the  policy  of  this  body  to  encourage  with  all  its  might  the 
habit  of  an  annual  contribution  to  the  fund  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  from  every  church  in  the  denomination,  even  if  it  did  not 
amount  to  five  dollars.  It  will  be  a  great  day  when  all  our  churches, 
strong  and  weak,  do  something  for  the  common  fund.  $40,000  con- 
tributed by  three  hundred  and  seventy-five  churches  would  be  a  very 
different  thing  from  $40,000  contributed  by  one  hundred  and  fifty. 
Its  moral  force,  its  evidence  of  union  and  method  among  us,  would 
•double  the  value  of  the  money.  But  we  have  legitimate  wants  for 
more  money.  The  Council  know  the  honest  and  urgent  claims  made 
on  the  Association,  and  they  know  the  immense  difficulties  under 
which  its  operations  are  conducted, — the  delay  in  the  contributions; 
the  um'easonableness  of  needy  churches  ;  the  ignorance  existing  about 
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the  limited  ability  of  the  treasury  ;  and  the  inexperience  of  many  who 
criticise  a  policy  they  have  not  considered,  and  are  not  in  a  position  to 
judge.  No  !  the  real  want  is  only  of  more  zeal  in  our  whole  body  in 
raising  the  annual  sum  to  meet  the  missionary  enterprises,  already 
existing, — a  waiting  for  the  means  of  going  into  operation. 

The  Council  thinks  no  new  machinery,  no  new  treasury,  no  new 
Missionary  Committee,  is  wanted, — only  more  concurrent  elTort 
among  our  churches  in  support  of  the  agency  we  have.  It  is,  of 
course,  open  to  criticism,  and  the  target  of  all  complaints.  It  is  its 
office  to  receive  the  fault-finding  of  the  denomination.  But  the  Coun- 
cil thinks  all  the  criticisms  it  suffers  are  nine  parts  misapprehension, 
and  the  other  part  due  to  what  is  inherent  in  the  case,  and  can  only 
be  mended  by  larger  contribution  in  the  churches.  Moreover,  there 
is  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  spirit  shown  by  our  churches  in  these 
last  distressing  years  towards  our  missionary  fund.  The  money 
raised,  if  it  be  called  $40,000,  represents  more  allegiance,  self-sacri- 
fice, and  real  interest  than  the  $100,000  raised  in  each  of  the  two 
years  of  high  tide,  when  everybody  felt  rich.  Perhaps  ,we  could  not 
properly  have  given  more  than  we  have  this  year  past.  Let  us  aim 
this  present  year  to  raise  $50,000,  and  no  more.  Let  the  sum  be 
carefully  distributed  by  the  Council  in  connection  with  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  among  the  local  Conferences,  in  proportion  to 
their  estimated  capacity.  Let  a  Finance  Committee  in  each  local 
Conference  have  charge  of  the  collection  in  its  own  local  field,  and 
see  that  the  churches,  each  and  every  one,  is  encouraged  to  do  its  fair 
part.  We  can  forct  nothing,  but  we  can  coax  a  good  deal,  and  we 
can  create  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  a  general  and  co-operative 
effort.  There  are  excellent  men  and  strong  churches  that  do  little  or 
nothing,  and  they  claim  to  have  reasons  for  it.  Their  objections  must 
be  respected,  if  they  are  not  shared  or  approved.  But  if  there  be 
anything  unwise,  impolitic,  narrow,  or  small,  or  local  and  sectional,  in 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  trace  it  if  you  can  to  its  source, 
and  correct  it,  as  you  can,  if  you  can  clearly  prove  it,  and  show  any 
way  of  bettering  it.  Change  your  secretary,  your  assistant,  your 
board,  in  the  proper  time  and  way,  if  you  please  and  can ;  but 
abandon  forever  any  idea  that  any  other  agency  can  do  the  work,  or 
is  needed  to  do  it,  except  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  has  been  in  most  intimate  relations  and 
close  fellowship  with  the  American  Unitarian   Association  from  the 
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Start  of  the  National  Conference ;  and  he  declares  that,  whether  un- 
der your  honored  and  beloved  Charles  Lowe,  or  under  your  present 
secretary,  there  is  no  local  spirit,  and  no  narrowness,  and  no  indocility, 
aud  no  offishness  in  the  American  Unitarian  Association  towards  the 
National  Conference,  or  its  national  scope  ;  and  that  uuder  great  and 
varied  difficulties  the  Association  has  at  least,  in  his  judgment,  been 
conducted  with  signal  ability  and  success.  He,  at  least,  does  not  be- 
lieve it  could  have  a  better  secretary  or  assistant  secretary  than  it 
now  has. 

YI.      OF  TERMS   OF   ADMISSION   OF   MINISTERS  TO   OUR   CHURCHES   AND 

FELLOWSHIP. 

Another  point  of  extreme  interest,  but  also  of  great  delicacy,  is 
the  consideration  of  the  proper  precautions  and  the  formal  methods, 
under  or  by  which  ministers  not  graduates  of  our  theological  schools, 
nor  hitherto  of  our  communion,  may  be  accredited  to  oiu*  churclies  as 
fit  candidates  for  the  pulpit  and  pastorate.  No  method,  acceptable 
only  to  ministers,  can  be  of  any  practical  use.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
method,  it  must  be  one  that  recommends  itself  to  our  laity  and 
churches,  and  which  the  public  opinion  of  the  denomination  heartily 
endorses,  or  rather  inaugurates.  In  this  assembly  our  laity  are  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  one  to  our  ministers ;  and  here,  where  we 
are  truly  a  body  neither  of  laymen  nor  clergymen,  but  of  churches,  is 
the  true  place  to  consider  and  debate  the  subject.  Jealousies  of  in- 
tellectual liberty,  fears  that  any  rules  adopted  here  might  be  used  to 
restrain  or  to  prejudice  theological  freedom  of  thinking  and  utterance, 
have  hitherto  blighted  all  propositions  to  make  admission  to  our  pul- 
pits and  our  ministry  subject  to  any  new  conditions  and  restraints. 
Everybody  knows  that  now  any  man  who  can  succeed  in  pleasing  the 
ear  of  a  congregation  for  a  few  Sundays  can  readily  get  himself  or- 
dained or  installed  as  the  minister  of  the  congregation ;  or,  if  not, 
can  go  on  with  his  ministry  without  any  formality  of  that  kind,  by  the 
consent  of  the  pewholders  or  the  absence  of  any  open  resistance.  Of 
course,  in  these  cases,  the  competency  and  moral  character  of  the 
candidate  are  presumed  to  be  what  they  should  be  ;  but  it  is  equally 
true  that  the  presumption  is  sometimes,  perhaps  not  seldom,  a  mis- 
taken one,  and  that  men  of  no  stableness,  of  little  special  education 
for  the  ministry,  and  of  doubtful  and  sometimes,  alas  I  of  not  doubt- 
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fill  personal  character,  are  allowed  to  bring  reproach  upon  our  minis- 
try and  upon  liberal  Christianity,  as  well  as  to  begin  the  scattering, 
division,  and  rain  of  particular  churches.  The  evils  of  the  old  sys- 
tem of  standards  of  doctrine,  and  an  harassing  inquest  upon  theolog- 
ical opinions,  and  a  purely  clerical  police  over  ministerial  qualifica- 
tions, no  doubt  were  great  and  invidious,  and  have  brought  about  a 
reaction  in  which  merely  theological  or  merely  ministerial  standards 
have  been  not  unwisely  set  aside.  The  churches  know  that  they  want 
in  their  pulpits  men  of  prompt,  bright,  and  popular  gifts, — men  of 
pleasing  address,  good  voice,  and  engaging  manners.  They  know, 
too,  that  some  men  without  regular  theological  training  and  without 
conventional  ministerial  standing  are  really  better  and  more  successful 
ministers  than  many  others  who  have  both.  They  do  not  know  as 
well,  that  while  this  justifies  some  departure  from  the  old  rules  of 
strictly  guarding  the  door  by  which  candidates  enter  the  ministry,  it 
does  not  protect  the  profession  from  the  approach  of  men  whose  whole 
qualification  is  smartness  and  address,  with  some  faculty  of  public 
utterance, — men  who,  having  tried  other  callings  and  failed  in  them, 
make  an  experiment  of  ours ;  men  who  have  lost  their  religious  char- 
acter in  other  denominations,  and  thinking  us  of  easier  virtue,  wish  to 
impose  themselves  upon  our  weaker  discipline.  They  do  not  know 
that  men  of  no  convictions,  equally  ready  to  be  orthodox  or  hetero- 
dox, often  attempt  to  buy  our  sympathy  by  professing  a  conversion  to 
our  opinions,  after  having  run  themselves  out  in  their  pretended  con- 
nection with  other  forms  of  faith. 

Clearly,  sober  lawmen  and  serious  ministers  must  be  agreed  that 
no  man  not  of  serious  and  sober  character,  nay,  of  unspotted  reputa- 
tion, can  properly  have  any  place  in  the  ministry,  least  of  all  in  ours, 
whose  very  foundation  is  that  of  practical  righteousness.  And  as 
clearly  there  must  be,  besides  unquestioned  purity  of  purpose  and  life, 
some  satisfactory  evidences  of  ability  to  teach,  some  such  proofs  of 
theological  training  and  acquaintance  with  Christianity,  as  entitles  a 
man  to  call  himself  a  member  of  the  clerical  profession.  There  are 
quacks  in  medicine  and  pretenders  in  law,  but  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  law  are  always  engaged  in  exposing  them,  and  warning 
the  public  against  their  impositions, — not  without  general  success, 
but,  alas !  not  without  lamentable  failures.  Can  the  Christian  minis- 
try continue  to  call  itself  a  public  and  learned  profession,  and  have  no 
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port  of  entry,  no  quarantine,  no  custom-house,  no  stamp  of  any  kind 
carrying  with  it  a  guarantee  of  the  claims  to  free  circulation  in  a 
given  chara'^ter  and  office  of  the  man  who  bears  it?  It  is  not  errone- 
ous opinions  against  which  we  are  seeking  to  protect  ourselves,  but 
pretenders,  impostors,  and  ignorant  and  self-seeking  men,  who  are  not 
even  taught  in  the  general  elements  common  to  the  ministerial  pro- 
fession in  all  denominations,  and  who  are  of  doubtful,  or  perhaps  of 
bad,  moral  character. 

What,  then,  is  wanted,  is  a  trusted  committee,  appointed  by  this 
body,  and  made  responsible  for  the  examination  of  all  candidates  for 
our  ministry  no  t  coming  through  our  theological  schools,  as  to  general 
fitness  for  usefulness  and  moral  and  religious  character,  whose  certifi- 
cate the  churches  may  require  before  admitting  them  to  ministerial 
rank  and  privileges ;  which  shall  be  held  indispensable  to  the  public 
ordination  or  installation  of  any  minister  not  possessing  the  certificate 
of  one  of  the  deans  of  our  theological  schools.  The  Council  will  not 
further  formulate  this  proposal,  certainly  not  before  the  subject  is 
cleared  by  discussion ;  but  it  suggests  that  the  Committee  on  Fellow- 
ship, carefully  chosen  with  reference  to  this  duty,  shall  in  future  have 
this  function  for  its  chief  business.  It  would  recommend  that  quarter- 
ly sessions  of  this  committee  be  held,  to  receive  candidates  and  ex- 
amine their  record  and  their  pretension  to  ministerial  functions  in  our 
body.  The  Council  believe  that  such  a  plan  would  promote  the  ac- 
cession of  genuine  men  from  other  bodies  to  ours,  and  save  us  from 
the  irruption  of  dangerous  and  self-seeking  recruits.  No  mistake  is 
more  common  than  to  think  some  formal  method  of  accomplishing 
important  objects  to  be  a  restriction  on  the  freedom  with  which  those 
objects  are  sought.  A  house  with  a  door,  a  bell,  and  a  porter,  is 
much  more  likely  to  be  visited  than  one  on  which  notice  is  given  that 
anybody  is  welcome  who  chooses  to  steal  in  at  any  one  of  the  windows, 
or  to  come  down  the  chimney.  Ignorance  how  to  effect  a  proper  and 
dignified  union  with  our  body  prevents  many  valuable  men  inclined  to 
our  fellowship  from  coming  near  us  ;  while  the  facility  of  stepping  in 
without  warrant  or  notice  serves  to  add  to  us  some  who  would  never 
venture  to  subject  themselves  to  any  competent  examination.  It  need 
only  be  added  that  experience  in  the  method  of  investigating  claims 
would  make  it  very  important  to  choose  such  a  committee  with  ex- 
treme care,  and  possibly  it  should  have  lay  as  well  as  clerical  mem- 
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bers ;  but  it  should  be  a  committee  chosen  with  reCerence  to  contina- 
ance  in  office,  like  judges  in  our  higher  courts,  for  as  long  a  term  as 
other  considerations  of  prudence  would  warrant. 

Vn.      SECTARIAN    SCHOOLS. 

One  more  suggestion  the  Council  feel  warranted  in  offering.     It  is 
well  known  that  the  schools  for  girls  in  our  country,  especially  those 
of  an  endowed  and  academic  character,  are  chiefly  under  the  control, 
and  conducted  in  the  interest  of  religious  opinions,  from  which  it  has 
been  our  endeavor  to  escape,  and  to  save  our  children  from  mistaking 
for  the  simplicity  of  the   Christian  faith.     Such,  however,  is  the 
cheapness  of  education  in  these  great  denominational  schools,  and 
such,  often,  their  excellent  character  in^all  respects  except  that  of  ra- 
tional religious  opinions,  that  Unitarian  parents  are  either  induced  by 
neighborhood,  or  by  considerations  of  expense,  to  send  their  girls  to 
them,  at  the  risk,  and  too  often  with  the  result,  of  making  them,  at  a 
tender  age,  when  the  judgment  is  weak  and  the  sensibilities  soil  and 
warm,  and  easily  moulded,  converts  to  opinions  that  prejudice  their 
whole  religious  feelings  and  afler  life ;   leaving  them,  in  numerous 
cases,  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  or  Calvinists,  or  Trinitarians,  for  the 
residue  of  their  mortal  existence.     The  lack  of  wisdom  or  prudence 
exhibited  by  Unitarian  parents  in  this  direction  is  a  sad  evidence  how 
little  they  estimate  the  normal  difference  to  be  in  its  total  outcome  of 
a  life  lived  upon  rational  Christian  principles  and  opinions,  and  one 
governed  and  shaped  by  any  form  of  so-called   orthodoxy.      The 
amount  of  dissension,  alienation,  and  anxiety  caused  by  the  failure  to 
keep  a  household  in  religious  sympathy  one  with  another,  is  known 
only  to  those  who  have  experienced  its  sorrows.     Parents  are  bound 
to  bring  their  children  up  in  that  faith  which  they  think  and  believe  to 
be  the  nearest  to  the  truth,  and  the  most  favorable  to  happiness  and 
usefulness ;  and  the  folly  of  thinking  that  they  are  not  to  strive  to 
commit  their  children  while  subject  to  their  proper  authority  to  what 
they  themselves  believe  true  and  wholesome  in  religious  opinions  and 
practices,  on  the  ground  of  leaving  them  free  to  follow  later  their  own 
independent  judgment  and  taste,  is  one  that  could  be  defended  only 
by  those  who  think  that  children  have  no  claims  on  their  parents'  ex- 
perience, and  that  their  experience  in  religious  truth  is  specially  to  be 
kept  quiescent.     But  those  who,  in  addition  to  the  neglect  of  with- 
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holding  their  own^convictioDs  and  opinions  from  their  children,  actu- 
ally expose  them  to  the  active  influence  of  opposite  opinions,  Roman 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  show  that  while  they  are  jealous  about  exert- 
ing their  own  proper  influence  over  their  children's  religious  opinions, 
they  are  willing  to  subject  them  to  the  direct  and  systematic  influence 
of  those  who  not  only  have  no  scruples  against  changing  their  views, 
and  fixing  them  in  a  creed  opposed  to  that  professed  by  their  parents, 
but  actually  regard  it  as  a  high'  religious  duty  to  convert  them  to  what 
they  imagine  to  be  the  only  saving  faith.  No  unfaithfulness  could  be 
more  serious  in  its  consequences,  or  is  less  defensible  on  moral  or  re- , 
ligious  grounds,  or  even  on  grounds  of  common  sense  and  prudence. 
To  obviate  this  danger,  which  is  found  very  serious  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  cheap  and  richly  endowed  schools,  such  as  exist  in  all  parts 
of  New  England,  a  school  was  started  at  Greenfleld,  Massu^  under 
the  auspices  of  our  Unitarian  society  there,  and  particularly  by  the 
energy  and  faith  of  our  well-known  and  experienced  fellow-member. 
Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  whose  teachers  are  all  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  and 
whose  whole  influence  is  avowedly  Unitarian.  The  heads  of  families 
in  Greenfield  have  testified  the  valuation  they  put  upon  their  faith,  by 
giving  freely  of  their  substance  to  establish  a  school  of  high  charac- 
ter, which  should  protect  their  daughters  from  the  proselyting  influ- 
ence of  the  endowed  schools,  to  which  they  must  otherwise  resort. 
It  is  quite  impossible,  however,  to  overcome  the  difference  between 
the  necessary  expenses  of  board  and  tuition  in  this  school  and  in  that  of 
largely  endowed  Trinitarian  schools  in  the  Valley,  of  the  Connecticut, 
without  some  moderate  denominational  support,  given  in  money,  on 
general  grounds  of  duty  to  the  cause.  The  trustees  of  the  Greenfield 
Academy  have  laid  their  plea  before  the  Unitarian  public,  and  the 
President  of  the  Board  is  here  to  urge  it  upon  this  National  Con- 
ference. The  Council,  without  becoming  in  advance  partisans  of  this 
special  enterprise, —  which,  nevertheless,  seems  to  them  to  have 
honest  and  urgent  claims  on  your  consideration,  because  its  friends 
ask  help  only  after  doing  their  own  best  to  show  zeal  and  faith  in  the 
value  of  the  undertaking — has  considered  it  a  duty  to  bring  forward 
the  general  grounds  on  which  schools  of  this  character  deserve  your 
attention  and  support,  as  a  high  denominational  policy. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  add,  that  the  cheapness  and  excel- 
lency of  the  education  offered  to  girls  in  Antioch  College  is,  on  the 
general  grounds  here  preseuted,  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Unitarian 
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parents,  West  and  East.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  girls  can 
there  receive,  in  the  midst  of  the  best  moral  and  religious  influences, 
an  education  equal  to  that  which  boys  may  obtain  at  Exeter  or  Phil- 
lips Academy,  Andover.  It  is  the  settled  purpose  of  the  Trustees  of 
Antioch  College  to  make  it  the  best  school  in  the  country,  as  well  as 
among  the  cheapest,  for  the  co-education  .of  girls  and  boys,  as  well  as 
of  young  men  and  women  aspiring  to  collegiate  honors.  It  has  the 
advantage  of  twenty  years'  experience,  a  large  fund,  the  income  of 
ivhich  has  been  temporarily  crippled  by  decline  of  stocks  and^eal  es- 
tate, but  which  is  still  adequate,  with  small  and  temporary  aid  from 
its  old  friends,  to  maintaiu  an  admirable  corps  of  teachers,  housed  in 
buildings  of  unsurpassed  convenience,  and  situated  in  a  region  of 
wonderful  cheapness  and  great  salubrity — accessible  from  this  spot  in 
twenty-four  hours.  Those  who  know  Antioch  College  best  are  those 
most  certain  of  the  thoroughness,  the  pure  moral  atmosphere,  the 
high  value  of  its  influence  as  a  Ichool,  and  as  a  tried  and  proved  suc- 
cess in  the  higher  education  of  young  women,  in  connection  with  that 
of  young  men.  The  recent  appointment  of  Rev.  Nicholas  P.  Oilman 
as  preacher  and  teacher,  and  probable  professor  in  Antioch,  is  an  ad- 
ditional guarantee  of  the  future  prosperity  of  the  college. 

YUI.      OEKBRAL  MATTBES. 

The  Council  congratulates  th.e  National  Conference  upon  the  ap- 
pointment to  the  Lectureship  of  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Harvard 
College,  on  the  Wynn  foundation,  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  the  learned 
and  accomplished  brother,  whose  long  published  works  and  his  more 
recent  papers  in  our  Beview  and  in  the  Christian  Eegiater,  as  well  as 
his  address  before  the  Ministers'  Institute,  are  evidence  enouji^h  of  his 
ability  and  his  desire  to  render  ecclesiastical  history  a  study  freshly 
attractive  and  practically  useful  to  modem  wants.  The  Council  de- 
sires to  express  its  sense  of  the  loss  the  denomination  has  suflered 
since  it  last  met  in  the  death  of  Rev.  Mr.  Mumford,  the  able,  devoted, 
and  acceptable  editor  of  the  Chrtstian  Register <^  which  he  revived,  and 
made  an  organ  respected  not  in  our  denomination  alone,  but  by  the 
religious  and  even  the  secular  press  of  the  country.  The  Council 
rejoices  that  so  able  a  successor  has  already  commended  himself  to 
the  readers  of  the  Register  and  to  the  denomination,  in  the  new  editor. 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  and  trusts  that  new  energy  will  draw  a  still  larger 
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coustituency  about  the  venerable  organ  of  our  churches  and  our  cause. 
The  Council  regrets  to  announce  the  death  by  atrophy  of  the  Inquirer ^ 
published  for  thirty  years  or  more,  as  a  denominational  organ  in  New 
York,  under  the  name  of  the  Christian  Inquirer^  the  Liberal  Ghris' 
tian,  aud  the  Inquirer.  Probably  S50,000  would  hardly  cover  the 
money  contributions  made  by  our  New  York  and  Brooklyn  Unitarians 
to  the  support  of  this  weekly ;  and  if  the  unpaid  services  of  its  volun- 
teer editors  and  contributors  were  thrown  in  at  a  low  valuation,  the 
sum  migl}t  be  swelled  to  $100,000.  When  the  owner  and  publisher 
became  ashamed  of  asking  any  more  assistance  from  the  generous  per- 
sonal friends  who  had  so  often  come  to  his  support,  and  had  begun  to 
feel  the  bottom  of  his  own  private  pocket,  the  Inquirer  was  allowed 
to  die, — not,  however,  with  a  dollar  of  debt  to  dishonor  its  memory, 
or  a  moral  obligation  of  any  sort  unfulfilled.  If  the  remonstrances 
and  regrets  of  a  widely-scattered  but  thin  constituency  in  the  West 
and  East  are  any  proof  of  its  having  lived  an  honest  and  useful  life, 
and  done  faithful  service  for  thirty  years,  the  letters  that  were  grate- 
fully received  and  filed  away  when  its  demise  was  announced  a  year 
ago,  would  furnish  forth  a  respectable  and  honest  obituary.  It  is 
hoped  that  the  papers  newly  started  in  the  West,  under  Rev.  Mr. 
Gannett  and  others,  and  in  Montreal,  may  more  than  make  good  this 
decease  of  a  long  known  denominationij  organ. 

The  Council  congratulates  the  Conference  upon  the  ability,  temper 
and  conduct  of  the  Unitarian  Review,  True  it  is  more  honored  and 
praised  than  subscribed  for,  which  we  cannot  but  heartily  regret. 
The  Council  judges  that  the  subsidizing  of  the  only  Review  we  have, 
by  a  handsome  yearly  sum,  enabling  the  editors  to  offer  adequate  pay- 
ment, would  help  to  raise  the  standard  of  scholarship  among  our- 
selves, besides  supplying  the  public  with  a  fresh  aud  trustworthy,  an 
ever-living  and  powerful  witness  of  the  intellectual,  theological,  and 
moral  condition  of  the  denomination.  The  Council  thinks  that  any 
rich  man,  anxious  to  produce  a  lasting  and  momentous  infiiience  upon 
the  denomination,  could  not  possibly  effect  his  purpose  more  surely 
than  by  leaving  a  fund  not  less  than  $50,000  to  the  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation, the  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  p£iyment  of  contributors  to  the 
Unitarian  Review  for  the  preparation  of  elaborate  articles  on  theologi- 
cal and  other  appropriate  themes,  not  obtainable  without  a  recom- 
pense worthy  of  the  scholarship  and  ability  needed  to  make  that  Re- 
view a  true  leader  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life  of  the  country. 
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The  Council  coogratulates  the  Conference  on  the  addition  made  to 
the  faculty  of  the  Theolo^cal  School  in  Meadville,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Rev.  Mr.  Christy  to  one  of  its  vacant  chairs,  and  on  the 
promotion  of  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett  to  the  Deanship  of  the  Faculty  of 
our  Cambridge  Divinity  School.  It  desires  to  suggest  to  the  Confer- 
ence some  appropriate  expression  of  gratitude  for  the  long  and  valu- 
able services  of  the  honored  Dean,  just  retired,  Rev.  Dr.  Stearns, 
whose  profoundly  religious  spirit  has  penetrated  his  theological  teach- 
ings with  a  temper  that  can  never  be  forgotten  by  his  numerous  pupils 
in  both  the  schools  where  he  so  long  labored,  and  was  loved  and  re- 
vered. 

The  withdrawal  by  prolonged  ill-health  of  Rev.  Charles  H.  Brig- 
ham  from  his  post  at  Ann  Arbor,  reminds  the  Council  and  will  re- 
mind the  Conference  of  his  learned  and  indefatigable  labors  as  a 
teacher  and  lecturer  in  the  shadow  of  Michigan  University  and  at 
Meadville*,  besides  his  long  and  successful  pastorate  at  Taunton.  The 
Council  would  not  have  this  honored  laborer  in  our  cause  feel  in  his 
decline  that  the  appreciative  affection  and  gratitude  of  the  denomina- 
tion does  not  follow  him  to  his  enforced  retirement  from  labors  he 
loved,  and  still  loves,  and  whose  fruits  will  never  perish. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Allen  has  filled  Mr.  Brigham's  post  very  successfully 
during  the  past  year  at  Ann  Arbor.  Rev.  H.  C.  Badger  has  taken 
up  Dr.  Rufus  Stebbins's  work  at  Ithaca,  with  fair  hopes  of  continuing 
his  acceptable  and  arduous  labors  in  that  critically  interesting  place. 
It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  a  work  similar  to  theirs  is  not  inau- 
gurated at  New  Haven,  and  perhaps  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  Iowa 
University. 

The  Couucil  does  not  dare  to  enter  upon  the  necrology  of  the  last 
two  years.  It  would  furnish  names  among  our  clergy  and  laity  like 
those  of  Putnam  and  Bryant,  which  could  not  be  touched  without  re- 
quiring more  skill  and  time  than  the  Council  has  at  command.  We 
can  only  ask  the  Conference  to  bear  in  mind  all  the  benefactors  of  our 
cause  and  the  ornaments  of  our  faith  who  have  recently  departed, 
and  to  enliven  and  solace  their  own  faith  and  hope,  and  to  quicken 
their  zeal,  by  thinking  of  the  cloud  of  witnesses  who  look  down  upon 
the  w^ork  they  have  lefl  incompleted  in  our  hands,  with  longings  to 
send  us  the  new  reasons  they  now  behold  for  carrying  on  the  cause, — 
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ttieirs  and  ours, — the  cause  of  truth,  liberty  and  love, — sacred  in 
heayen  and  on  earth, — with  renewed  ardor  and  more  resolute  self- 
sacrifice.  All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted  in  behalf  of  the 
Council,  bj  its  Chairman. 
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THE  NEW  THEOLOGY .♦ 

BT  REV.    JAMES   FRESHEN   CLARKE,    D.  D. 

I  have  been  requested  to  read  a  paper  to-day  on  the  new  theology. 
In  one  sense  there  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  any  new  theology.  The 
best  theology  comes  from  the  inflowing  of  new  life,  which  renews  and 
transfigores  the  old  forms.  Every  day  God  makes  all  things  new,  — 
in  nature,  man,  history,  science,  art,  religion.  But  this  new  life 
springs  from  the  old  routs,  works  by  the  old  methods,  carries  onward 
the  old  movements ;  it  is  one  and  the  same,  yesterday,  to-day,  and 
forever. 

One  of  the  most  profound  theological  statements  concerning  Chris- 
tianity is  contained  in  the  Proem  to  the  Fourth  Gospel.  In  the  spuri- 
ous heading  of  the  Apocalypse,  its  writer  is  called  ^^  John,  the  theo- 
logian." Theologian,  in  the  original  sense,  means  one  who  is  himself 
a  word  of  God,  or  one  by  whom  God  utters  himself;  and  thus  Orphe- 
us, Musseus,  and  other  prophets,  were  called  theologians  or  divine 
words.  In  this,  the  highest  and  noblest  sense  of  the  term,  theology 
is  older  than  religion,  for  it  is  the  revelation  or  word  of  God  to  man, 
without  which  religion  would  be  impossible.  An  article  in  the  Lon- 
don Spectator  (Nov.  16,  1867),  ascribed  to  Mr.  Martineau,  gives  us 
the  same  definition.  Theology,  according  to  him,  is  not  abstract  or 
inferential  speculation,  but  the  substance  of  all  direct  communications 
of  God  himself.  Theology  {Osou  Ao^oq)  in  the  lower  sense  is  only  a 
word  about  God ;  but  in  the  better  sense  it  is  a  word  from  God ; 
therefore  higher  than  religion,  as  the  fountain  is  higher  than  the 
stream.  This  word  from  God,  this  divine  utterance,  says  the  proem 
was  "in  the  beginning,"  ''was  with  God"  always,  and  "was  God 
himself ;"  God  uttering  himself  from  the  first  to  his  creatures,  never 
leaving  himself  without  a  witness,  "lighting  every  man  who  comes 
into  the  world."  Christianity,  therefore,  the  "word  made  flesh"  in 
Jesus,  is  no  new  revelation,  but  that  which  Was  from  the  beginning, 
which  was  before  Abraham ;  a  portion  of  the  same  divine  revelation 
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which  is  seen  in  the  created  universe,  without  which  was  not  anything 
made  that  was  made, — the  revelation  of  God  which  pours  light  and 
life  evermore  into  the  world.  Christianity,  according  to  this  majestic 
utterance,  is  no  interruption  of  Nature,  no  afterthought,  no  remedy 
sent  to  repair  an  error,  but  another  step  in  the  unfolding  history  of 
God's  works  and  ways.  For  God*s  creative  movements  are  not  by 
interrupted  spasms,  but  continuous  advances,  —  ^''non  per  ao^um,  sed 
per  gradum ;"  that  is,  as  we  say,  gradual.  Herein  the  deepest  reli- 
gious intuition  allies  itself  with  the  largest  intuition  of  science.  Why 
does  science  insist  on  unbroken,  universal,  permanent  law?  Why 
does  it  refuse  to  admit  a  break  in  its  continuity  ?  Not  because  of  any 
empirical  observation  or  sensible  experience,  for  it  finds  everywhere 
catastrophes,  crises,  miracles,  in  the  history  of  earth  and  man.  This 
faith  in  universal  law,  which  is  the  ultimate  axiom,  making  science 
possible,  is  an  intuition,  behind  all  actual  and  possible  observation. 
It  antedates  experience,  and  confesses  as  the  fundamental  faith  of 
science  that  law  is  universal  and  unchanging ;  that  it  reigns  supreme 
throughout  the  universe ;  that  it  was  in  the  beginning,  is  now,  and 
ever  shall  be  world  without  end.  And  it  declares  that  all  cataclysms, 
catastrophes,  miracles,  crises,  are  parts  of  universal  law,  and  one  day 
to  be  recognized  as  such. 

What  science  affirms  of  law,  theology  affirms  of  Grod.  What  are 
these  scientific  postulates,  of  primordial  atoms — a  super-essential 
ether,  intense  molecular  activities,  laws  reaching  to  the  roots  of  all 
being,  and  passing  beyond  the  fiaming  bounds  of  space  and  time,  — 
what  but  the  Infinite  Being  himself,  who  holds  all  things  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand?  The  difference  is  a  grammatical  one, — a  change  of 
gender ;  where  theology  says  He,  science  says  It.  Each  must  follow 
its  own  nomenclature,  and  speak  its  own  language.  Science,  which 
studies  outward  forms  and  external  movement,  prefers  the  neuter  gen- 
der, that  it  may  retain  its  hold  on  things  ;  for  things  are  its  object. 
But  theology,  which  goes  to  the  source  and  centre  of  the  world,  must 
speak  of  this  supreme  essence  as  a  person,  since  only  in  our  own  per- 
sonal identity  do  we  find  the  conception  of  a  living  central  unity. 
The  soul  of  man  is  tjne  only  unit  we  know,  indivisible,  permanent 
amid  all  change.  All  that  we  know  ebe  can  be  divided  into  parts, — 
inside  and  outside,  upper  and  lower.  But  who  can  speak  of  the  up- 
per or  under  side  of  his  soul?  When  we  say  I,  myself,  we,  we 
speak  of  the  only  essence  we  know  which  is  unchanging  amid  all 
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change ;  permanent  amid  the  perpetual  flux  of  atoms ;  which  goes 
forth  equally  into  thought,  love,  action,  into  imagination,  memory, 
hope ;  which  descends  into  pain,  aad  rises  into  joy,  and  is  entire  in 
all,  total,  undivided,  always  itself.  If,  therefore,  we  are  to  conceive 
of  a  real  unity  at  the  centre  of  the  universe,  flowing  out  equally  into 
all  of  creation,  we  are  compelled  to  conceive  of  it  as  a  person. 
Studying  the  efiects  and  the  method,  we  may  say  ^^It;"  rising  to  the 
source  and  substance,  we  must  say  ^^He." 

But  are  we  then  obliged,  by  any  intellectual  law,  to  accept  this 
unity  of  being  and  of  working  force  ?  May  we  not  be  satisfied  with 
the  wonderful  play  of  phenomena,  the  variety  of  forms,  the  ever- 
changing  appearance  of  things?  This  is  claimed  by  the  Agnostics, 
and  sometimes  asserted  in  the  name  of  science.  ^*We  only  know 
phenomena,"  they  say,  ^^  separate  phenomena,  which  are  facts ; 
grouped  phenomena,  which  are  laws." 

If  this  were  true,  theology,  of  course,  would  be  speedily  at  an  end ; 
but  with  theology,  science  would  also  cease.     For  if  we  must  regard 
creation  as  a  drifting  storm  of  confused  phenomena,  coming  from 
nowhere  and  going  nowhere,  the  deepest  life  of  science  would  disap- 
pear.    Science,  which  strives  for  universal  order,  cann*ot  accept  this 
chaos  instead  of  a  cosmos.     It  evermore  seeks  the  merging  of  laws 
into  larger  ones ;  the  going  below  the  transient  to  find  the  permanent. 
It  seeks  the  cause  behind  the  cause ;  one  mysteiy  explained,  it  at- 
temps  the  exphmation  of  the  larger  mystery  beyond.     The  end  of  all 
its  eflPorts  is  to  make  the  universe  more  simple ;  in  other  words,  to 
reach  the  unity  which  combines  all  variety.     This  is  the  aim  which 
inspires  its  efforts,  consciously  or  unconsciously.     This  led  Newton 
to  the  Lafv  of  Gravitation,  Laplace  to  the  Nebular  Hypothesis,  Dar- 
win to  the  Survival  of  the  Fittest.     Science  consists  in  the  study  of 
facts  in  order  to  harmonize  them  under  laws,  and  the  study  of  laws 
in  order  to  unify  them  under  broader  laws-     But  this  unity,  the  object 
of  scientific  struggle,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  only  conceivable  as  a  living 
unity,  of  which  the  personal  unit  in  ourselves  is  the  inevitable  type. 

This  central  unity  unfulds  itself  evermore  into  variety.  Theolo;^, 
in  the  sense  of  doctrinal  statement,  therefore^  must  recognize  the  law 
of  development  and  progress ;  or,  to  use  the  latest  term,  evolution. 
The  term  is  new,  but  thq  idea  is  old.  We  have  seen  it  intimated  in 
the  Proem  to  John's  Gospel.  It  is  more  clearly  stated  in  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.     Jesus  gave  a  formula  corresponding  to  that  of  evolu- 
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tion,  when  he  said,  ''I  am  not  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  proph* 
ets.  I  am  not  come  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil."  Evolution  is  fulfil- 
ment. It  is  carrying  up  the  old  life  into  a  higher  form.  Evolution 
has  been  taught  by  philosophers  as  the  law  of  continuity  in  history, 
and  affirmed  by  Swedenborg  in  his  largest  generalization  as  the  law 
of  degrees.  It  is  essentially  Christ's  method  of  progress.  Jesus, 
who  had  no  conservatism  as  regards  the  forms  of  religion  ;  and  would 
not  put  his  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles  of  ceremony ;  who  omitted 
ablutions.  Sabbaths,  distinction  of  meats  ;  nevertheless  did  not  intend 
to  allow  one  jot  of  substance,  one  tittle  of  reality  to  pass  away,  till  it 
was  fulfilled  in  something  higher. 

This,  therefore,  is  the  method  of  all  real  advance  in  theology.  It 
does  not  drop  the  past,  but  fulfils  it.  The  religion  of  Abraham  and 
the  Patriarchs  was  fulfilled  in  that  of  Moses.  The  religion  of  Moses 
was  fulfilled  in  that  of  Jesus.  The  actual  religion  of  Jesus  will  be 
fulfilled  in  a  higher  development  of  Christianity,  not  in  any  abstract 
religion  of  humanity.  Christianity  has  developed  from  its  Jewish 
form  to  the  universal  religion  taught  by  Paul — from  its  mediaeval 
form  to  that  of  Protestant  orthodoxy ;  it  is  now  undergoing  a  new 
transformation.  But  this  transformation  will  not  take  it  out  of  the 
line  of  development.  It  will  be  another  step  of  growth,  not  a  revo- 
lution. 

And  here  I  will  venture  to  support  my  statement  with  what  the 
evolutionists  must  regard  as  the  highest  authority  in  this  matter, — 
that  of  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  himself.  In  his  work  on  The  Study  of 
jSocio^of^y,  he  speaks  of  the  ^^theological  bias"  and  the  ^'anti-theo- 
logical bias "  as  being  both  opposed  to  this  study.  Under  the  latter 
head  he  remarks  as  follows : — 

These  errors,  however,  which  the  an ti -theological  bias  produces,  are 
superficial  compared  with  the  error  that  remains.  The  antagonism 
to  superstitious  beliefs  habitually  leads  to  entire  rejection  of  them. 
They  are  thrown  aside  with  the  assumption  that  along  with  so  much 
that  is  wrong  there  is  nothing  right.  Whereas  the  truth,  recognizable 
only  afler  antagonism  has  spent  itself,  is  that  the  wrong  beliefs  re- 
jected are  superficial,  and  that  a  right  belief,  hidden  by  them,  remains 
when  they  have  been  rejected.  ♦  *  ♦  The  dogmas  are  only  the 
temporary  forms  of  that  which  is  permanent. 

The  process  of  evolution  which  has  gradually  modified  and  ad- 
vanced men's  conceptions  of  the  universe  will  continue  to  modify  and 
advance  them  during  the  future.     The  ideas  of  cause   and  origin, 
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which  have  been  slowly  chaDgingf  will  change  still  farther.  But  no 
changes  in  them,  even  when  pushed  to  the  extreme,  will  expel  them 
from  consciousness ;  and  hence  there  can  never  be  any  extinction  of 
the  correlative  sentiments.  No  more  in  this  than  in  other  things  will 
evolution  alter  its  general  direction ;  it  will  continue  along  the  same 
lines  as  hitherto. 

Without  seeming  to,  the  development  of  religious  sentiment  has 
been  continuous  from  the  beginning :  and  its  nature,  when  a  germ, 
was  the  same  as  is  its  nature  when  fully  developed.     •     *     * 

No  one  need  expect,  then,  that  the  religious  consciousness  will  die 
away,  or  will  change  its  lines  of  evolution.  Its  specialties  of  form 
will  fade,  *  «  *  but  the  substance  of  the  consciousness  will  per- 
sist. That  the  object-matter  can  be  replaced  by  another  object- 
matter,  as  supposed  by  those  who  think  the  '^religion  of  humanity" 
will  be  the  religion  of  the  future,  is  a  belief  countenanced  neither  by  in- 
duction nor  by  deduction.  However  dominant  may  become  the  moral 
sentiment  enlisted  on  behalf  of  humanity,  it  can  never  exclude  the 
sentiment  alone  properly  called  religious,  awakened  by  that  which  is 
behind  humanity,  and  behind  all  other  things.  *  «  *  Ko  such 
thing  as  '^a  religion  of  humanity"  can  ever  do  more  than  temporarily 
shut  out  the  thought  of  a  power  of  which  humanity  is  but  a  small  and 
fugitive  product, — a  power  which  was  in  course  of  ever-changing 
manifestations  before  humanity  was,  and  will  continue  through  other 
manifestations  when  humanity  has  ceased  to  be. 

Thus  speaks  Herbert  Spencer,  who  adds  that  the  bias  against  theol- 
ogy is  a  hindrance  to  social  study,  because,  ''  ignoring  the  truth  for 
which  religions  stand,  it  undervalues  religious  institutions  in  the  past, 
thinks  they  are  needless  in  the  present,  and  expects  them  to  leave  no 
representatives  in  the  future." 

Following  this  statement  of  Herbert  Spencer,  we  may  conclude  that 
the  fundamental  ideas  of  theology  in  the  past  will  be  found,  in  a 
higher  form,  in  the  theology  of  the  future.  The  ideas  of  unity  and 
variety,  substance  and  form,  cause  and  effect,  the  infinite  and  the 
finite,  final  cause,  right  and  wrong,  and  the  Divine  Personality,  will 
not  be  lefl  behind,  but  carried  up  and  transfigured  forever  into  some- 
thing nobler.  Fundamentally  these  notions  are  ever  the  same.  As 
soon  as  man  begins  to  think,  he  thinks  according  to  these  ideas. 
When  the  chiJd  asks  ^^  Who  did  that?"  it  has  in  its  mind  the  same 
majestic  idea  of  cause  which  inspired  the  researches  of  Galileo  and 
Lord  Bacon.  When  the  child  sobs  out,  *'  It  is  not  right  to  do  that, 
and  I  can't  do  it,"  the  same  solemn  chord  of  duty  is  touched  which 
soands  in  our  hearts  when  the  martyr  goes  to  die,  and  by  which  the 
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eteraal  heavens  are  strong.  Kvery  night  that  yoa  or  I  look  up  at  the 
stars  and  meditate  their  awful  distanced,  the  same  sense  of  infinity  is 
aroused  which  Paul  felt  when  he  declared  that  "from  Him  and 
through  Him  and  to  Him  are  all  things."  These  ideas  are  the  eter- 
nal axes  on  whicli  the  thought  of  the  child  and  the  archangel  equally 
revolve.  As  the  vast  power  of  gravitation  holds  every  material 
atom,  so  that  it  can  never  escape  the  central  attraction  of  the  uni- 
verse, 80  these  ideas  fasten  every  intelligent  creature  to  the  infinite 
mind.  The  all-pervading  power  of  God  reaches  through  nature  by 
physical  laws,  holding  all  thiugs  in  a  perfect  order.  And  the  same 
mighty  presence  reaches  througli  the  vast  hierarchy  of  spiritual  being 
by  moral  laws,  maintaining  the  moral  order  of  the  universe.  The 
comet  breaks  wildly  from  its  path  and  rushes  iuto  depths  of  darkness, 
and  into  the  silence  of  lonely  space.  But  the  great  archangel  of  Qod, 
whom  men  call  gravitation,  reaches  after  it,  and  gathers  up  every 
minute  particle  of  its  thin  mist,  and  leads  it  back,  afler  a  wander- 
ing of  t«n  thousand  years,  to  its  central  sun.  So  the  powers  of 
moral  evil,  of  spiritual  wickedness,  may  break  away,  and  plunge  for 
long  ages  into  black  gulfs  of  sin ;  but  the  archangel  of  divine  love 
will  forever  follow  them,  until  the  last  sinner  repents  and  the  last 
soul  is  saved. 

These  principles  also  show  that,  according  to  the  law  of  evolution, 
many  objections  to  anthropomorphism  in  theology  must  be  relin- 
quished. To  think  the  Infinite  Being  altogether  such  an  one  as  our- 
selves creates  a  theology  which  will  pass  away.  But  there  will 
always  remain  a  substance  of  human  consciousness  in  our  conception 
of  Deity.  A  God  above  ourselves,  but  like  ourselves,  is  the  only  ob- 
ject of  worship.  What  the  greatest  of  modern  theologians,  Sweden- 
borg,  has  so  strongly  insisted  on — that  ^^God  is  in  the  form  of  man," 
—  cannot  be  wholly  false.  All  the  religions  of  the  world  have  thus 
far  gone  up  along  this  line  of  evolution.  The  four  hundred  millions 
who  worship  Buddah  worship  a  deified  man.  The  ancient  gods  of 
India  had  the  attributes  and  forms  of  men  and  women.  The  gods  of 
Egypt  were  men  and  women.  The  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of 
Scandinavia,  of  all  Polytheisms,  were  intensely  human.  Equally  so 
is  the  Supreme  Being  in  the  three  great  monotheisms.  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  and  Christianity  worship  a  Deity  of  human  at- 
tributes. 

And  why  not?     Is  not  the  soul  of  man  the  highest  fact  in  our 
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knowledge  ?  If  the  esseuce  of  religion,  as  Herbert  Speucer  supposes, 
is  to  be  found  in  awe  before  insoluble  mystery,  then  what  more  true 
than  Wordsworth's  experience  when  he  says, — 

Not  chaos,  not 
The  darkest  pit  of  lowest  KrebUH, 
Hot  aught  of  blinder  vacancy, scooped  out 
By  help  of  dreams,  can  breed  such  fear  uiid  awe 
As  fall  upon  us  often  when  we  look 
Into  our  minds,  —  into  the  mind  of  man. 

Treating  of  this  theme,  the  soul-  of  man,  he  says :  — 

I  must  tread  on  shadowy  ground,  must  sink 

Deep ;  and,  aloft  ascending,  breathe  in  worlds 

To  which  the  heaven  of  Iteavens  is  but  a  veil.  * 

Or  is  the  essence  of  Worship  the  adoration  of  power  ?  Then  what 
power  do  we  know,  to  be  compared  with  that  mental  power  in  the 
human  sonl  which  can  grasp  the  universe,  fathom  its  secrets,  unfold 
its  mysteries,  and  whose  creations  are  almost  as  real  and  imperish- 
able as  those  of  Nature  itself?  What  power  that  we  see  at  work  in 
Nature,  is  so  amazing  as  the  human  mind ;  which,  in  its  little  house 
of  clay,  can  weigh  the  planets,  analyze  the  chemistry  of  the  stars, 
and  calculate  a  million  of  years  beforehand  the  minute  when  the 
shadow  of  the  moon  shall  darken  the  day  on  any  spot  of  earth? 
What  are  the  blind  forces  of  Nature  compared  with  this  luminous 
intelligence  ?  and  which  is  the  best  type  of  Deity  ? 

One  leap  of  ocean  scatters  on  the  sand 
The  quarried  bulwarks  of  the  loosening  land. 
One  thrill  of  earth  dis^solves  a  century's  loil. 
Strewed  like  the  leave-n  that  vanish  in  the  soil. 
One  hill  o'erflows,  and  cities  sink  below, 
Their  marbles  splintering  in  the  lava's  glow. 
But  one  sweet  tone,  scarce  whispered  to  the  air, 
From  shore  to  shore  Uie  blasts  of  ages  boar. 
One  bumble  name,  which  oft  perchance  has  borne 
The  tyrant's  mockery  and  the  courtier's  scorn, 
Towers  o'er  the  dust  of  earth's  forgotten  graves, 
As  once,  emerging  from  the  wa^te  of  waves, 
The  rocky  Titan,  round  whose  shattered  spear 
Coiled  the  last  whirlpool  of  the  drowning  spiiere. 

When,  therefore,  we  are  told  that  we  must  not  attribute  design  to 
the  Deity,  because  it  is  making  him  like  man,  we  may  properly  reply 
that  this  is  a  reason  for  doing  it.     Design,  or  the  adopting  of  means 
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to  ends,  is  the  universal  attribute  of  humanity.  The  thousand  mil- 
lions of  men  on  the  earth  arise  every  morning  to  begin  their  work  of 
adapting  means  to  ends,  and  continue  to  exercise  this  power  till  the 
evening.  Is  not  this  the  type  of  some  higher  teleology,  which  is 
practised  by  archangels,  assisting  in  the  perpetual  creation  of  order 
in  the  universe?  Design  runs  up,  here,  along  a  line  of  evolution, 
from  the  rude  building  of  a  hut  or  carving  a  club  by  a  savage,  to  the 
design  of  a  Parthenon  or  an  Apollo,  of  the  Dresden  Madonna,  or  the 
tragedy  of  Hamlet.  Why  should  the  development  of  this  faculty  end 
here?  Why  may  not  the  worlds  of  the  universe,  with  all  their  con- 
tents, under  the  presiding  mind,  be  the  continued  work  of  a  hierarchy 
of  intelligences,  reaching  up  to  the  throne  of  God?  The  new  theology 
will  not  disdain  to  consider  this  question,  and  modify,  in  this  sense, 
its  doctrine  of  the  Divine  Creator. 

There  is,  then,  a  theology  of  substance  and  a  theology  of  form, — 
the  first  unchanging,  though  it  may  become  deeper  and  more  vital 
with  all  new  experience ;  the  second  advancing  with  advancing 
thought,  widening  with  enlarging  knowledge.  The  theology  of  sub- 
stance is  knowledge, — it  is  knowing  God ;  or,  according  to  the  pro- 
found saying  of  Paul,  it  is  being  known  of  him.  The  finite  cannot, 
by  searching,  discover  the  infinite ;  the  infinite  must  seek  and  find  the 
finite.  When  God  comes  to  us  by  his  revelations — in  nature,  histo- 
ry, humanity,  life, — then  we  know  him  because  we  are  known  of 
him.  And  when  we  have  once  known  him,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
known  him,  we  know  him  always.  Herein  is  the  perseverance  of 
saints  ;  that  no  real  experience  of  the  soul  can  pass  away ;  that  what 
God  gives  he  gives  forever.  Therefore  theology,  as  to  its  substance, 
which  is  knowledge  of  the  infinite  in  the  finite,  may  be  increased,  but 
cannot  be  lost.  It  is  that  divine  spirit  in  the  soul  which,  once  seen, 
always  remains,  either  as  comforter  or  reprover,  as  judge  or  helper. 

We  wholly  reject  and  set  aside,  therefore,  as  regards  this  theology 
of  substance,  the  Agnostic  theory,  which  denies  to  it  objective  reali- 
ty. All  belief  is  relative,  no  doubt ;  but  knowledge,  if  there  is  such 
a  thing,  is  absolute.  It  is  not  fugitive  emotion,  nor  vague  sentiment. 
The  human  race  holds  as  firmly  to  the  infinite  as  to  the  finite,  to  the 
unseen  as  to  the  seen.  I  am  as  sure  of  my  own  personal  existence, 
of  the  unseen  ego,  as  I  am  of  the  outward  world.  Out  of  the  depths 
of  his  being  man  cx^es  evermore  to  God.  Placed  on  the  isthmus  of 
this  middle  state,  the  soul,  dissatisfied  with  all  things  seen  and  tempo- 
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ral,  rises  forever  to  commune  with  the  eternal.  The  most  deeply 
rooted  of  all  human  faculties  is  this  divine  aspiration,  found  in  all 
lands,  all  times,  all  races.  The  one  universal  element  in  man  is  his 
religious  nature,  his  knowledge  that  there  is  something  divine  in  the 
universe. 

Passing  on  to  the  theology  of  form,  we  find  that  it  has  risen  through 
all  past  fetichisms  and  idolatries,  polytheisms,  and  crude  monothe- 
isms, to  the  Christian  monotheism  into  which  we  ourselves  were  born. 
This  also  has  continued  its  development  through  many  stages.  It  has 
had  a  ritual  theology,  teaching  salvation  by  sacraments ;  an  ecclesi- 
astical theology,  teaching  salvation  by  the  priesthood;  a  dogmatic 
theology,  teaching  salvation  by  creeds ;  a  pietistic  theology,  teaching 
salvation  by  religious  emotion  ;  a  theology  of  decency  and  propriety, 
teaching  salvation  by  conformity  to  social  customs.  All  these  theolo- 
gies have  hardened  into  routine,  and  been  frozen  into  creeds ;  then, 
from  time  to  time,  souls  of  fire  have  arisen,  to  pour  into  them  new 
life,  like  Augustine,  Savonarola,  Luther,  Wesley.  During  many 
centuries  the  theology  founded  by  Augustine  and  perfected  by  Calvin 
has  given  the  formulas  to  Christian  faith.  It  could  not  have  done 
this  unless  it  had  been  animated  by  some  vital  truths.  I  have  else- 
where endeavored  to  show  what  those  truths  of  orthodoxy  are.  But 
now  this  ancient  system  is  everywhere  falling  into  ruins.  In  coun- 
tries where  its  rule  was  absolute,  as  Holland,  Scotland,  Geneva,  and 
New  England,  it  has  fallen  into  dilapidation  and  decay.  An  orthodox 
Boston  clergyman  told  me,  some  years  ago,  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  a  Calvinist  lefl  in  New  England,  and  he  was  thankful  for 
it,  for  he  regarded  Calvinism  as  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.  In 
one  of  the  late  numbers  of  the  Independent  there  was  an  article  de- 
scribing the  new  orthodoxy  of  the  United  States,  from  which  I  will 
quote  a  few  sentences,  in  order  to  show  how  entirely  at  one  with  us  a 
large  school  of  modern  orthodoxy  has  become. 

*'The  new  orthodoxy,"  this  writer  states,  "emphasizes  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man ;  does  not  speak  so  much 
of  God  as  a  king,  but  more  as  a  father ;  not  as  inflexible  justice,  but 
as  omnipotent  love.  Its  ideas  of  human  brotherhood  are  modify- 
ing the  arrogance  and  exclusiveness  of  the  old  orthodoxy.  The  new 
orthodoxy,  in  speaking  of  sin,  lays  stress  on  personal  accountability, 
and  seeks  to  inspire  hope,  and  arouse  to  action,  it  regards  sin  not  as 
a  fatal  inheritance,  bujt  an  evil  act.     Guilt  is  personal,  and  cannot  be 
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transferred.  Children  are  born  under  God's  blessing,  and  not  under 
•  his  curse.  They  belong  to  a  redeemed  race.  Salvation  is  release 
from  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  is  possible  for  all.  Modern  orthodoxy," 
he  adds,  "is  therefore  a  gospel  of  hope,  and  not,  like  the  old  ortho- 
doxy, a  gospel  of  despair.  The  new  orthodoxy,  in  speaking  of  the 
atonement,  gives  more  emphasis  to  its  power  to  change  man  than  to 
propitiate  God.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  love,  not  of  wrath,  proving 
God's  willingness  to  forgive.  The  new  orthodoxy  regards  future  pun- 
ishment not  as  the  infliction  of  a  vengeful  Deity,  but  as  the  inevitable 
result  of  evil  conduct.  Man's  choice  of  self-indulgence,  \f  persevered 
tn,  is  eternal  death ;  and,  while  he  transgresses  the  laws  of  his  being ^ 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Sin,  rather  than  penalty,  is  the  dreadful  thing. 
To  the  new  orthodoxy  the  doors  of  heaven  stand  wide  open.  God, 
and  not  Satan,  is  omnipotent.  God  lays  claim  to  all  his  creatures, 
for  all  belong  to  him."  Thus  we  see  that  the  heresies  of  our  Unita- 
rian fathers  have  become  the  new  orthodoxy  of  to-day. 

A  well-informed  writer  in  the  current  number  of  the  Unitarian 
Beview  describes  the  orthodoxy  of  Scotland  as  in  an  equally  dilapi- 
dated condition.  The  three  Presbyterian  churches  of  Scotland,  all 
holding  to  the  Westminster  Assembly's  Confession,  are  apparently 
saturated  with  heresy.  Dr.  Story's  atonement  is,  that  God  does  not 
forgive  men  for  what  Christ  has  done,  or  from  his  love  for  Christ,  but 
from  his  love  for  the  sinner  himself.  Revelation,  he  asserts,  is  all 
that  divine  knowledge  which  God  imparts  to  man  hy  any  means. 
Calvinism  is  openly  denied  and  rejected  in  all  the  three  churches  of 
Scotland.  It  was  publicly  declared  in  the  Synods  of  these  churches, 
that  the  members  and  ministers  do  not  believe  the  creeds  they  sign. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  criticised  and  rejected ;  the  doctrine  of 
everlasting  punishment  denounced. 

In  the  Church  of  England,  as  we  all  know,  similar  heresies  are 
constantly  increasing.  The  doctrine  of  the  plenary  inspiration  of  the 
Bible  has  long  since  been  ignored  by  all  the  leading  critics  of  that 
Church.  It  was  openly  asserted  in  one  of  its  great  ecclesiastic  Sy- 
nods, that  no  bishop  or  priest  in  the  Church  of  England  believes  the 
Athanasian  Creed ;  which  is,  nevertheless,  solemnly  read  in  all  the 
churches  at  least  four  times  a  year.  The  old  orthodoxy,  once  so  rig- 
id, is  fast  disappearing  in  all  the  Protestant  churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  Holland,  fiermany,  and  the  United  States. 

What  is  to  take  its  place  ?    The  answer,  according  to  what  we 
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have  said,  is  plain.     It  will  not  be  the  work  of  any  thinker,  or  class 
of  thinkers.     Theology  is  not  made,  it  grows.     As  the  religious  life 
advances,  the  creed  conforms  itself  to  that  life.     Prophets  and  think- 
ers  may  help   forward  this   progress,   if  they  work  in  the  line  of 
growth  ;  not  otherwise.     The  new  theology  will  therefore  be  a  Chris- 
tian theology,  for  the  best  religious  life  of  the  world  is  still  advancing 
along  the  line  of  Christian  development.     The  power  of  Christianity 
as  a  life  in  the  soul,  in  communities,  in  nations,  is  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted.    Those  who  identify  Christianity  with  any  of  its  past  creeds, 
and  see  how  they  are  in  a  process  of  decay,  naturally  prophesy  its 
speedy  dissolution.     But  Christianity  has  outgrown  one  creed  afler 
another,  developing  new  forms  of  faith  and  action.     Out  of  the  nar- 
row Judaism  of  the  twelve  apostles,  it  grew  up  into  the  broad  Church, 
including  all  races,  of  Paul.     It  developed  the  strong  Church  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  capable  of  protecting  civilization  in  a  period  of  warfare. 
When  that  civilization   was   disintegrated  by  overflowing  barbaric 
tribes,  it  developed  the  Papal  power  to  give  unity  to  Christendom. 
When  that  unity  became  a  despotism,  it  unfolded  Protestantism,  to 
break  the  iron  fetters  of  a  too  powerful  hierarchy.     When  Protestant- 
ism ran  to  dogmatism,  and  a  more  various  life  was  needed,  Christian- 
ity once  more  unfolded  into  a  multitude  of  sects, — Quaker,  Baptist, 
Puritan,  Metliodist,   Swedenborgian,   Unitarian,   Universalist.     Al- 
ways, as  the  life  unfolds,  the  new  creed  adapts  itself  to  it.     We  as- 
cribe too  much  importance  to  thought,  in  supposing  that  it  creates 
life.     Life  is  the  Light  of  man,  not  the  reverse.     The  creed  of  the 
future,  like  all  the  creeds  of  the  past,   will  be  the  expression  of  the 
new  life.     And  as  Christianity  is  still  a  growing  and  active  power  of 
spiritual  and  moral  life,  the  new  theology  must  necessarily  be  Chris- 
tian. 

Nor  is  the  historic  Christ  outgrown.  He  will  still  be  the  centre  of 
the  new  theology,  as  he  is  the  central  figure  in  human  history.  In 
Him  men  will  see  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  recognize  the  identity  of 
spirit  and  matter,  eternity  and  time,  the  divine  and  human.  In  look- 
ing at  him,  men  will  continue  to  see  the  God  who  was  afar  ofl*  be- 
coming nigh,  —  and  he  who  sees  him  will  always  see  the  Father. 
One  human  life  like  that  of  Jesus  lifts  the  world  forever  to  a  higher 
plane.  Jesus  has  brought  God  to  man,  and  lifted  man  to  God. 
Since  he  has  done  this,  all  miuute  criticisms  intended  to  discredit  the 
integrity  of  his  character  become  futile.     We  know  what  he  was,  by 
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what  he  has  doDe ;  we  know  ivhat  he  is,  by  what  he  is  doing.  As 
long  as  men  continue  to  come  to  God  through  him,  so  long  must 
Jesus  be  the  centre  of  the  religious  thought  of  the  world. 

The  new  theology  xnust  also  be  one  of  optimism.  Down  to  this 
time  it  has  been  oflen  a  system  of  dualism,  in  which  God  has  gov- 
erned half  the  universe,  and  Satan  the  other  half.  This  was  because 
the  religious  life  had  not  gone  down  deep  enough  to  enable  men  to 
see  the  power  of  good  to  overcome  evil.  They  have  not  believed  that 
love  can  conquer  sin,  and  that  peace  can  prevail  over  war.  Their 
theology  consequently  was  a  representation  of  this  unbelief  in  God. 
For  as  God  is  essentially  goodness,  not  to  believe  in  the  omnipotence 
of  goodness  is  to  doubt  the  almightiness  of  the  Deity.  Therefore  they 
thought  to  uphold  religion  by  terror ;  to  save  men  by  the  fear  of  hell ; 
to  prevent  heresy  by  persecution ;  to  defend  the  truth  by  inflicting 
bodily  torture,  —  in  short,  they  sought  to  cast  out  Satan  by  the  help 
of  Satan.  The  doctrine  of  an  everlasting  hell,  by  the  side  of  an 
eternal  heaven,  is  a  system  of  duaUsm  which  denies  the  sovereignty 
of  God.  It  has  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  low  spiritual  state,  deficient 
in  faith,  hope,  and  love.  The  new  theology  will  strive  for  that  more 
robust  confidence  in  the  power  of  goodness,  as  represented  by  Christ, 
which  believes  that  love  will  reign  until  all  enemies  are  put  under  its 
feet ;  until .  death  and  hell  are  cast  into  the  lake  of  fire  ;  until  every 
knee  shall  bow,  and  every  tongue  confess  that  love  is  king,  to  the 
glory  of  God  the  Father.  To  those  who  would  bring  down  the  fires 
of  hell  from  heaven  to  destroy  the  enemies  of  God,  Christ  says  now, 
as  at  first,  "  Ye  know  not  what  spirit  ye  are  of !" 

In  all  the  discussions  on  the  Messiahship  of  Jesus,  it  has  not  been 
noticed  sufficiently,  if  at  all,  that  to  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  is  to 
say  that  the  principle  of  love  incarnate  in  him  is  not  merely  goodness, 
but  also  power ;  for  Christ  means  King.  To  confess  Jesus  as  the 
Christ  is  to  declare  that  goodness  is  the  real  king  of  the  world  ;  that 
good  can  overcome  evil ;  that  love  is  mightier  than  force,  truth  than 
fraud ;  and  that  to  forgive  an  enemy  is  the  only  sure  way  to  conquer 
him.  This  has  not  been  understood,  because  it  has  not  been  believed. 
Men  have  believed  that  love  was  beautiful,  true,  heavenly,  good, — 
but  not  that  it  was  all-powerful,  not  that  it  was  the  Christ,  the  king. 
It  was  to  be  rewarded  in  the  other  world  by  the  interposition  of  an 
almighty  force,  and  evil  to  be  punished  by  the  like  force ;  which 
again  is  casting  out  Satan  by  the  help  of  Satan.     But  the  new  theol- 
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ogy  will  proclaim  that  goodness,  truth,  love,  are  omnipotent  by  their 
own  nature,  in  aU  worlds ;  that  all  evil  i^  transient,  sin  having  no 
real  substance  in  it ;  and  that,  in  the  power  of  this  faith,  Christianity 
must  conquer.  This  is  the  true  cross  of  Christ,  by  which  the  world 
is  crucified  to  us  and  we  to  the  world ;  and  only  in  this  faith  can 
Christianity  triumph. 

Finally,  the  new  theology  will  be  not  exclusive,  but  inclusive ;  not 
building  walb  around  the  church  as  though  it  were  a  fort  to  be  de- 
fended, but  sending  out  laborers  to  reap  harvests  wherever  the  divine 
husbandman  has  scattered  the  seed.  The  new  theology  will  enlarge  the 
borders  of  its  tent  so  as  to  include  all  the  truths  in  science,  art,  litera- 
ture, and  philosophy ;  and  in  all  the  ethnic  religions.  If  Grod  has 
shown  anything  to  the  world  by  Confucius  or  Zoroaster,  by  Buddha  or 
Mohammed,  by  Socrates  or  Plato,  the  large  hospitality  of  the  future 
theology  will  open  wide  its  doors  to  receive  it.  Thus  shall  Christ 
bring  together  in  one  all  the  scattered  rays  of  truth,  and  his  great 
atonement  be  more  largely  illustrated  and  more  fully  understood. 
The  central  doctrines  of  Christianity  will  still  be  the  incarnation  and 
the  atonement  J — God  manifested  in  humanity,  and  the  making  all 
things  at  one  in  Christ.  Instead  of  men  being  obliged  to  repeat  the 
same  creed,  and  to  express  their  faith  in  the  same  language,  every 
man  shall  praise  God  in  the  tongue  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  listen 
to  the  wonderful  works  of  God  uttered  in  the  language  of  his  own 
thought.  There  shall  be  diversities  of  gifts,  but  the  same  spirit,  and 
diversities  of  operation,  but  the  same  God  working  all  in  all.  The 
harsh,  polemic  theology  will  disappear,  and  an  irenic  theology  take 
its  place.  Discussion  and  inquiry  will  continue,  but  the  bitter  con- 
troversies which  have  disgraced  the  church  will  end.  Then,  when 
there  is  a  new  heaven,  there  will  be  a  new  earth.  When  wars  cease 
to  rage  in  the  spiritual  world,  they  will  come  to  an  end  in  the  material 
sphere.  YHien  Christians  again  love  each  other,  and  work  together, 
they  will  be  able  t6  conquer  the  evils  which  aMict  humanity.  Only 
a  united  church  can  save  the  world  from  the  hells  of  sin  and  shame 
which  still  pollute  the  heart  of  Christendom. 

And  now  friends,  brethren,  and  sisters,  members  of  this  National 
Conference,  do  you  ask,  ^'  What  shall  we  do?  What  work  remains 
for  us?"  The  old  theologies  against  which  our  fathers  protested  are 
dead  or  dying.  Tou  may  say  then,  ^'Is  not  our  work  done?"  Not 
quite ;  there  are  some  things  still  left  for  us  to  do.     Though  the  spirit 
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of  the  new  theology  is  all  around  us,  the  letter  of  the  old  theology 
holds  its  place  in  the  creeds  of  all  the  churches.  We  have  seen  how 
reluctant  thej  are  to  give  up  such  outgrown  symbols  as  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  and  the  Assembly's  Catechism.  Amid  the  wreck  of  faith, 
they  even  cling  more  closely  to  these  iron  formulas,  reminding  us  of 
the  story  in  the  Greek  jest-book,  of  the  fellow  who,  when  the  ship 
was  sinking  clung  to  the  anchor  to  save  himself.  We  may  under- 
stand and  respect  the  feeling  which  dictates  this  reluctance  to  cast 
aside  forever  the  ancient  forms  which  have  expressed  the  faith  of  the 
Church  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years.  But  the  church  should 
be  like  the  noble  apostle,  and  say,  '^  When  I  was  a  child,  I  spake  as  a 
child,  I  understood  as  a  child,  I  thought  as  a  child  ;  but  when  I  be- 
came a  man,  I  put  away  childish  things.'*  If  all  else  is  shipwrecked, 
let  us  at  least  save  our  own  sincerity  and  honcHty.  We,  who  have 
inhabited  a  church  without  a  creed  for  so  long,  can  encourage  others 
to  do  the  same ;  to  forget  the  things  behind,  and  reach  out  to  those 
before.  And  if  there  be  in  any  of  our  sister  denominations  a  man 
too  honest  to  seem  to  confess  a  faith  which  he  no  longer  holds, 
we  can  open  to  him  our  doors  and  our  hearts,  and  welcome  him  to  a 
platform  where  all  can  stand  together  who  wish  to  follow  Jesus  in 
endeavoring  to  save  humanity  from  its  sorrows  and  its  sins. 

But,  most  of  all,  let  us  remember  and  repeat  the  truth  with  which 
we  began, — that  no  new  theology  can  replace  the  old,  which  does  not 
represent  a  higher  life.  Except  our  righteousness  exceed  the  right- 
eousness of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  we  shall  iu  no  case  enter  into 
the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Out  of  a  higher  life  and  the  theology  of  the 
spirit  alone  will  come  a  higher  form  of  doctrinal  thought. 

Why  offer  men  a  new  doctrinal  theology,  if  all  you  can  say  of  it  is 
that  it  is  more  reasonable  than  the  old?  Did  the  Greek  and  Roman 
world  renounce  Paganism  because  Christianity  was  more  reasonable 
than  their  old  dogmas  concerning  Zeus  and  Demeter  ?  No  I  but  be- 
cause it  brought  them  nearer  to  a  God  of  love,  a  Father  in  heaven  ; 
because  it  made  immortal  life  a  reality,  and  filled  their  hearts  with 
peace  and  rest.  Did  Luther  and  Calvin  and  Melancthon  shake 
Europe  to  its  centre,  and  overturn  dogmas  and  rituals  rooted  in  men's 
convictions  during  ten  centuries,  merely  by  offering  them  a  more  ad- 
vanced form  of  thought,  and  a  more  liberal  and  rational  doctrine  ? 
The  electric  force  of  the  Reformation  in  its  origin  was  that  it  pro- 
claimed a  God  ready  to  forgive  sin  without  priest  or  sacrament,  as 
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soon  as  men  were  ready  to  trust  themselves  to  his  divine  grace.  In 
bo^h  cases  the  religion  came  first,  the  rational  theology  afterward. 
Being  first  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  they  then  became  able  to 
comprehend  with  all  saints  what  was  the  length  and  breadth  and  depth 
and  height  of  that  which  passeth  knowledge. 

Every  advance  in  doctrinal  theology,  if  it  is  to  be  extensive  and 
radical,  must  come  from  the  higher  theology  which  produces  a  revival 
of  religion, — a  new  incarnation  of  the  divine  Word.  In  that  divine 
fire  the  most  rigid  dogmas  melt,  and  become  fluid.  Logical  reason- 
ing, irrefutable  arguments,  eloqftent  rhetoric, — these  are  like  sound- 
ing brass,  unless  warmed  by  the  heavenly  flame  of  love.  But  if, 
casting  aside  all  the  old  creeds,  we  advance  into  a  higher  religion ;  if 
we  evidently  are  walking  with  God,  dwelling  in  his  peace,  living  bet- 
ter lives  ;  more  honest  and  more  honorable  in  our  business  ;  helping 
on  all  reforms  which  save  men  from  wrong  and  woe ;  if  we  preach 
good  news  to  the  poor,  comfort  to  the  broken-hearted,  light  to  the 
ignorant,  help  to  the  afflicted, — then  men  will  gladly  listen  to  us,  and 
follow  our  teaching.  The  new  theology  which  is  to  be  the  universal 
belief  of  Christendom  will  not  be  a  cold  system  of  rational  opinions, 
however  ably  formulated,  but  the  natural  efflux  and  expression  of  a 
higher  Christian  life.  In  order  to  believe  our  doctrine  to  be  Chris- 
tian, men  must  take  knowledge  of  us  that  we  have  been  with  Jesus. 

Let  us  then,  brethren  and  sisters,  seek  for  the  truths  which  will  be- 
come a  part  of  our  experience,  by  which  we  can  live  joyfully  and  die 
peacefully.  Let  us  seek  first  and  always,  not  for  freedom  or  advanced 
thought,  but  for  living  truth, — for  the  truths  which  feed  the  soul,  and 
make  God,  eternity,  duty,  heaven,  as  real  and  solid  as  the  outward 
universe  of  suns  and  stars. 
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THE   NEW  ETHICS* 

BY  PKOF.    C.    C.    BVBRETT. 

AmoDg  the  phrases  that  have  sprung  from  our  modern  thought  aud 
life  there  is  none  that  seems  to  most  so  strange  and  ominous  as  that 
which  speaks  of  a  new  morality.  Men  are  slowly  accustoming 
themselves  to  novelty  in  other  things.  All  things  else — the  form  of 
government,  the  .forms,  even,  of  religion — concern  the  superstruc- 
ture ;  morality  is  the  foundation.  Disturb  auything  else,  and  the 
building  may  still  stand ;  disturb  this,  and  the  whole  falls  in  ruin. 
Beneath  a  building  of  wood  or  stone  one  may  place  screws  aud  hold 
it  safely  poised,  while  the  underpinning  is  adjusted  or  even  changed ; 
science,  the  result  of  ages  of  experience,  may  insure  the  safety  of  the 
new  foundation.  But  what  power  shall  hold  poised  the  great  struc- 
ture of  society  while  its  foundation  is  renewed,  and  what  science  can 
assure  us  of  the  stability  of  supports  as  yet  untried  ? 

The  wise  counsel  of  the  Preacher  Robertson  has  comforted  many  a 
bewildered  soul.  No  matter,  he  said,  in  effect,  how  one  may  doubt 
in  regard  to  spiritual  matters ;  so  long  as  one  holds  fast  to  moral 
principle,  one  is  safe.  But  how  if  this  last  support  fails,  if  the  right 
gives  way  beneath  the  feet  of  him  who  hoped  that  he  was  on  the 
eternal  rock ;  what  help  or  hope  remains  ?  And  to  many  the  new 
morality  seems  like  no  morality. 

This  dread  is  heightened  by  the  immoralities  of  the  time.  When 
one  meets  example  after  example  of  ^brutality,  which  its  nearness, 
perhaps  also  its  comparative  rarity,  makes  appear  almost  unpre- 
cedented ;  and  of  financial  untrustworthiness  in  men  who  had  been 
most  loved  and  honored,  one  is  tempted  to  hold  the  new  ethics  re- 
sponsible for  it  all.  Indeed,  without  deciding  the  questions  at  issue 
between  the  new  and  the  old,  we  may  admit  some  reason  for  this  fear 
of  change.  Even  if  the  old  were  no  better  than  the  new,  the  period 
of  transition  might  be  one  of  license. 

In  the  ages  of  the  past,  we  find  traces  of  a  like  dread.     Prominent 

*  An  Essay  read  at  the  Natioaal  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Charohes« 
Tborsday,  Sept.  19, 1878.  by  Prof.  C.  0.  Everett. 
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among  the  charges  brought  by  Aristophanes  against  Socrates  was 
that  of  teaching  a  new  morality.  The  father  in  the  play  sends  his 
son  to  Socrates  that  he  may  learn  some  power  of  sophistry  by  which 
he  can  outwit  his  creditors ;  but  he  is  disgusted  when  the  son  learns 
from  the  same  teacher  an  art  which  renders  of  no  effect  his  own  pa- 
ternal authority,  and  which,  by  a  reversal  of  the  time-honored  rela- 
tion between  parent  and  child,  forces  the  old  man  to  submit  to  be 
flogged  by  the  youn^  representative  of  the  new  ethics. 

But  this  very  example  suggests  another  aspect  of  the  case.  Socra- 
tes taught,  indeed,  a  new  morality ;  his  contemporaries  were  filled 
with  dread  and  anger ;  but  the  fresh  foundation  which  he  laid  has 
been  that  upon  which  modern  society  has  found  rest.  And  was  not 
Jesus  the  teacher  of  a  new  morality  ?  "  Ye  have  heard  that  it  hath 
been  said  by  them  of  old  time — but  I  say  unto  you," —  Such  was 
the  form  of  his  teaching.  It  was  a  new  morality,  setting  itself  up 
proudly  and  confidently  against  the  old. 

The  theme,  then,  is  a  grave  one.  It  concerns  a  matter  where 
every  change  is  full  of  peril ;  yet  such  a  change  in  great  epochs  of 
the  past  has  given  new  stability  to  human  society,  —  has  enabled  it  to 
rest  secure  through  revolutions  in  thought  and  life.  No  place  is  here 
for  rash  experiment ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  place  for  a 
prejudice  that  shall  condemn  absolutely  and  unheard. 

The  theme  has  other  difficulties.  The  new  morality  is  something 
as  yet  incomplete.  It  is  as  yet  largely  tentative.  It  presents  itself 
under  various  forms  and  in  various  degrees.  Theories  of  morality 
designed  to  illustrate,  to  support,  or  to  complete  the  new  ethics,  have 
multiplied  themselves  in  these  latter  days  to  an  almost  incredible  ex- 
tent. At  the  first  glance  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  deter- 
mine to  what  the  name  actually  belongs.  A  more  careful  observa- 
tion shows,  however,  that  beneath  all  these  theories,  and  common  to 
them  all,  are  certain  well-defined  principles.  These  have  their 
marked  characteristics.  They  may  be  easily  and  sharply  distin- 
guished from  the  principles  of  what  I  must,  for  the  sake  of  the  antith- 
esis, call  the  old  ethics.  It  is  these  principles  that  I  have  now  to 
present  and  to  illustrate. 

In  entering  upon  this  discussion,  I  wish  it  understood  that  it  is  not 
my  object  to  present,  under  the  title  of  "The  New  Morality,"  my 
own  ethical  views.  My  object  is,  to  present  a  study  of  one  aspect  of 
the  thought  and  life  of  the  age  in  which  we  live, — something  which 
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is  far  more  important  than  the  views  of  anj  individual.  The  terms 
bj  which  I  shall  describe  this  may  seem  to  some  terms  of  praise,  and 
to  others,  of  blame.  Thej  are  intended  as  neither.  My  aim  is  to 
approach  the  theme  with  historical  or  even  judicial  impartiality.  But 
though  this  simply  historical  statement  is  my  primary  object,  I  shall, 
before  concluding,  attempt  to  estimate  the  worth  of  the  new  morality, 
and  to  determine*  to  what  extent,  if  at  all,  it  is  destined  to  replace  the 
old. 

The  first  contrast  between  what  we  must  call  the  old  ethics  and  the 
new,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all,  is,  that  the  old  morality 
is  absolute,  while  the  new  is  relative.  According  to  the  old,  the 
question  as  to  why  the  right  is  right  has  no  place.  The  right  is  right, 
simply  because  it  is  right.  The  new  is  not  content  with  this  simple 
statement.  It  will  go  behind  this  absolute  claim.  It  will  demand  its 
credentials  of  this  absolute  law-giver.  It  asks,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
rebellion  but  in  th^t  of  scientific  inquiry,  what  it  is  that  makes  the 
right  right.  At  this  very  beginning  there  opens  a  gulf  between  the 
two  that  seems  impassable.  The  old  morality  feels  that  to  give  any 
reason  for  right-doing,  beyond  the  fact  that  it  is  right,  would  be  to 
degrade  righteousness.  If  right-doing  had  any  other  ground  of  au- 
thority than  the  moral  law,  this  ground  must  be  found  in  something 
higher  than  the  moral  law  ;  but  the  recognition  of  any  thing  more 
authoritative  than  the  moral  law,  it  feels  would  be  treason  to  morality. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  new  morality  judges  that  if  the  right  can 
give  no  reason  for  itself,  it  is  unreasonable.  It  is  ready  to  obey  its 
law  just  as  soon  as  the  claim  can  be  justified,  aud  not  before. 

The  breach  between  the  two  is  widened  when  the  new  morality  be- 
gins to  answer  its  own  question,  and  to  show  why  the  right,  or  what 
it  calls  such,  should  be  obeyed.  The  right  is  right,  it  atftrms,  be- 
cause it' is  useful.  Utilitarianism,  under  one  form  or  another,  is  the 
one  principle  common  to  all  theories  which  represent  the  new  morality  ; 
and  utilitarianism  is  what  the  old  morality  holds  most  in  abhorrence. 
The  antithesis  of  which  it  is  most  fond  is  that  between  the  right  and 
the  expedient;  and  utilitarianism  takes  the  expedient, — the  expedient 
in  the  largest  possible  sense  of  the  term,  it  is  true, — and  places  it  on 
the  throne  of  the  right. 

I  have  said  that  utilitarianism  under  one  form  or  another  is  a  prin- 
ciple common  to  all  theories  in  which  the  new  morality  has  taken 
form.     I  suppose  that  utilitarianism,  pure  and  simple,  may  be  con- 
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sidered  as  practically  among  the  things  of  the  past.  This  theory,  it 
is  easy  to  see,  divided  itself  into  two  possible  forms.  A^ccording  to 
the  one,  right  action  was  based  upon  the  advantiige  resulting  directly 
or  indirectly  to  the  actor ;  according  to  the  other,  upon  the  advantage 
resulting  to  the  community.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  so  far  as  conse- 
quences to  one's  self  are  concerned,  the  consideration  of  these  gives  to 
actions  no  moral  character  whatever ;  while  if  personal  advantage  be 
the  end  in  view,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  individual  should  not 
take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands,  and  seek  to  gain  the  ends  that 
seem  to  him  the  best  by  the  ways  that  seem  to  him  the  surest  and  the 
most  direct.  On  the  other  hand,  if  advantage  to  the  community  be 
the  end  sought,  the  matter  is  led  where  the  theory  found  it ;  for  the 
question  still  presses,  Why  should  the  individual,  at  the  co«)t  of  his 
own  personal  advantage,  seek  the  public  good?  Further,  this  theory, 
in  common  with  all  theories  that  would  base  moral  action  upon  some 
open,  easily  comprehended  principle,  according  to  which  the  individ- 
ual should  consciously  guide  his  life,  loses  sight  of  the  most  import- 
ant and  efficient  element  of  the  moral  law ;  I  refer  to  the  element  of 
mystery.  The  moral  law  has  owed  its  power,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  fact  that  it  holds  its  seat  in  the  secret  recesses  of  the  nature,  or 
upon  some  inaccessible  height  above  nature,  from  whence  its  demands 
issue  with  an  authority  not  to  bo  resisted  or  gainsaid.  We  may  illus- 
trate this  aspect  of  the  moral  law  by  the  discipline  of  a  ship.  Meas- 
ured by  the  results,  every  act  of  every  sailor,  so  far  as  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ship  is  concerned,  has  for  its  end  the  general  good.  The 
sailors  expose  themselves  to  the  fierceness  of  cold  and  tempest,  they 
peril  and  often  sacrifice  their  lives  for  the  common  cause.  A  stranger 
regarding  their  movements  from  the  outside  would  find  the  most  per- 
fect exemplification  of  the  utilitarian  theory.  But  utility,  though  the 
measure  and  standard,  is  not  the  direct  cause  of  their  activity.  If  it 
were,  a  sailor  might  sometimes  hesitate  long  before  trusting  himself 
on  the  perilous  yard  in  the  night  and  the  tempest ;  or,  even  if  all 
were  well-disposed,  the  ship  might  go  to  the  bottom  while  the  men  were 
discussing  different  possible  methods  of  management.  The  source  of 
authority  is  the  captain's  will.  In  the  ship,  his  will  has  a  mysterious 
and  unquestioned  supremacy.  There  is  to  be  no  hesitation  and  no 
discussion.  The  sailor  does  what  he  does,  often  having  no  guess  as 
to  the  reason  why.  Utility,  according  to  Kant's  dictum,  in  the  larger 
field  of  morals,  is  the  measure  but  not  the  cause  of  the  activity. 
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This  illustrates  the  element  which  lends  its  peculiar  authority  to  the 
moral  Jaw.  If  the  new  morality  would  in  any  sense  replace  the  old, 
it  must  assert,  as  its  vital  element,  some  such  principle  as  this.  Mor- 
ality must  be  shown  to  have  at  least  the  authority  of  an  instinct. 

The  new  ethics  cannot  give  up  the  principle  of  utilitarianism,  which 
is  its  life  ;  but  the  difficulties  with  the  doctrine  as  at  first  announced, 
were  too  real  to  remain  unnoticed.  The  doctrine  was  retained  ;  and 
the  difficulties,  which  I  have  discribed,  were  removed,  by  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  profound  suggestions  that  have  marked  the  history 
of  thought.  We  have  considered  the  principle  of  utility  merely  in 
relation  to  the  life  of  the  individual.  We  have  supposed  this  life  to 
begin  without  predisposition,  and  to  be  guided  by  conscious  choice. 
Such  was  the  view  of  the  earlier  teachers  of  utilitarianism.  But  let 
us  take  into  account  the  great  principle  of  heredity ;  let  the  sense  of 
utility,  of  the  needs  of  society,  of  the  demands  which  the  whole 
makes  upon  each  part,  have  gathered  strength  through  innumerable 
generations ;  let  all  irregularities  of  time  and  place  be  eliminated 
from  the  result,  because  such  irregularities  will  go  for  nothing  in  the 
great  mass ;  and  let  the  combined,  intensified,  and  purified  result  en- 
ter into  the  constitution  of  the  individual ;  let  it  be  bom  with  him, 
and  twined  in  with  every  fibre  of  the  brain,  and  we  have  a  result  far 
more  satisfactory  than  any  which  we  have  before  reached.  This  is 
the  result  which  is"  taken  for  granted  by  the  new  ethics.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  Spenser,  **  The  experiences  of  utility,  organized  and  con- 
solidated through  all  past  generations  of  the  human  race,  have  been 
producing  corresponding  modifications,  which  by  continued  transmis- 
sion and  accumulation  have  become  in  us  certain  faculties  of  moral 
intuition." 

We  have  thus  the  elements  of  a  mysterious  authority,  whose  decis- 
ions are  not  to  be  questioned  or  explained,  which  acts  from  the  depths 
of  the  nature,  and  which  thus  represents  the  '^ categorical  imperative" 
which  we  seek. 

This  result  would  seem  at  first  sight  to  bring  the  new  morality  into 
greater  harmony  with  the  old.  In  reality  it  widens  the  breach  be- 
tween the  two.  We  have  seen  the  old  ethics  to  be  absolute,  and  the 
new,  relative  in  their  conceptions  of  the  right.  The  old  morality  is 
farther  absolute  in  its  conception  of  the  source  of  moral  authority  in 
the  souL  It  insists  that  the  moral  instinct  was  one  of  the  original  en- 
dowments of  man ;  or  else,  that  the  moral  law  is  the  direct  voice  of 
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God  making  itself  heard  bj  the  soul,  whether  it  be  willing  or  un- 
willing to  listen.  Upon  this  directness  and  spontaneity  it  bases  much 
of  its  reverence  for  morality.  According  to  the  new  ethics,  the  mor- 
al law  is  the  outgrowth  of  experience.  It  is  not  that  the  soul  has  im- 
pressed itself  upon  the  world  ;  the  world  has  moulded  the  soul.  The 
moral  law  comes  not  from  within,  outward  ;  it  begins  on  the  outside. 
It  has  its  source  in  the  circumstances  of  human  life,  not  in  diat  life 
itself. 

One  or  two  further  considerations  will  bring  the  two  systems  into  a 
yet  sharper  antithesis.  The  new  morality  insistri  that  usefulness  is 
the  measure  of  right.  Another  question  forces  itself  upon  us,  if  the 
answer  just  given  is  to  have  any  meaning, — "The  right  is  the  use- 
ful :"  the  phrase  says  nothing  till  we  know  what  is  meant  by  useful- 
ness. What  is  the  great  end  its  ministry  for  which  gives  any  act 
moral  pre-eminence?  This  question  has  been  too  much  overlooked 
by  utilitarian  moralists,  and  the  answer  when  given  has  been  some- 
times as  ambiguous  as  the  phrase  it  would  explain.  Useful  for  hap- 
piness has,  perhaps,  been  the  most  common  explanation ;  but  this 
leaves  the  whole  matter  still  open.  All  men  seek  happiness.  Who 
can  say  that  the  happiness  of  the  saint  is  gi'eater  than  that  of  the 
sensualist?  By  what  test  at  the  command  of  the  utilitarian  can  we 
decide  that  the  one  form  of  happiness  is  of  a  higher  grade,  or  a  finer 
texture,  than  the  other  ?  The  old  morality  has  no  difficulty  in  fur- 
nishing such  a  test ;  the  new  has  found  in  this  discrimination  its  hard- 
est task. 

And  yet  there  is  but  one  answer  to  the  question,  "Useful  for 
what?"  which  the  new  morality,  if  it  be  wholly  consistent  with  it- 
self, can  give.  This  answer  must  be  found  in  the  philosophy  which 
underlies  the  thought  most  peculiar  to  the  age ;  I  mean  the  philoso- 
phy which  is  identified  with  the  theory  of  develoj^ment  by  natural 
selection.  To  the  question  under  consideration,  this  philosophy  can 
give  but  one  answer,  viz..  Useful  for  existence.  Its  fundamental 
principle  is,  "  The  Struggle  for  Existence."  Its  favorite  phrase  is, 
"The  survival  of  the  fittest."  In  this  phrase  the  word  '' fittest" 
means  simply  that  which  is  the  best  fitted  to  its  surroundings,  that  to 
which  existence  is  therefore  the  easidlst.  Everything  is  tested  Jby  its 
adaptation  to  this  end.  The  existence  aimed  at  is  mere  existence. 
It  does  not  mean  primarily,  even  happiness.  Happiness  of  a  certain 
kind  is  favorable  to  existence.    There  is  no  such  drain  upon  the  vital 
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force  as  misery.  Unhappiness  gives  a  friction  to  life  which  makes 
living  difficult.  For  this  reason  happiness  has  worth  for  the  philoso- 
phy we  are  considering;  not  as  an  end  in  itself,  but  as  a  means  to 
the  end  ;  and  this  end  is  existence.  Its  motto  would  be,  not  ^'  The 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number,"  whatever  meaning  may  be  im- 
plied by  the  word  good  ;  but,  *^The  most  prolonged  existence  for  the 
greatest  number." .  Still  less,  if  possible,  would  the  term  '*  exist- 
ence" include  any  moral  quality.  Morality,  by  its  very  definition,  be- 
ing synonymous  with  utility,  and  utility  having  reference  to  the  mere 
fact  of  existence,  existence  can  derive  no  nobility  from  this.  A  full 
existence  has  no  advantage  over  an  empty  one,  except  that  the  full, 
having  more  points  of  contact  with  the  world  than  the  empty,  has  an 
advantage  in  the  great  struggle  for  life. 

We  have  thus  a  fresh,  and  if  possible  a  more  striking  antithesis 
between  the  old  and  the  new  morality.  To  the  old,  goodness  was  the 
great  end  of  life.  It  is  for  this  that  men  live.  Existence  is  for  the 
sake  of  right-doing.  To  the  new  morality,  right-doing  is  for  the  sake 
of  existence.  To  the  old,  there  is  an  impassable  gulf  between  the 
moral  demand  and  its  fulfilment.  Man  exists  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
moral  law  ;  and  because  this  law  is  infinite  in  its  requirements,  man 
shall  exist  forever.  To  the  new,  man  exists  because  he  and  his  an- 
cestors have  on  the  whole  done  that  which  is  right.  His  existence 
upon  the  earth  is  the  reward  of  virtue. 

We  have  thus  compared  the  new  ethics  and  the  old,  so  far  as  their 
theoretical  bases  are  concerned ;  and  we  have  found  them  at  every 
point  sharply  opposed  to  one. another.  We  have  now  to  consider  the 
two  in  their  practical  relations.  If  they  are  as  diverse  in  their  re- 
quirements as  they  are  in  their  theories,  there  can  be  only  war  be- 
tween them  so  long  as  they  shall  both  endure.  If,  however,  we 
should  find  that,  while  difiering  so  widely  on  all  points  of  theory,  they 
yet  unite,  to  any  considerable  extent,  in  urging  the  same  duties,  then 
they  may  be  co-workers  to  the  same  end.  80  far  as  the  new  morality 
is  concerned,  there  is  a  still  deeper  question  to  be  answered.  Can  it 
furnish  a  basis  for  any  system  of  practical  duties  whatever ;  or  are  its 
demands  as  variable  as  the  circumstances  which  make  up  the  outward 
life  of  man?  As  taught  by  Mr.  Darwin,  it  would  seem  to  be  open 
at  least  to  doubt  in  this  regard ;  and  it  was  her  perception  of  this 
fundamental  deficiency  that  drew  from  Miss  Cobbc  her  indignant  pro- 
test against  the  ^^  Ethics  of  Darwinism."     In  this  matter,  however. 
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we  need  not  accept  as  final  the  words  of  any  teacher.     Even  the 
founder  of  a  theory  cannot  be  trusted  to  interpret  with  infallible  cor- 
rectness all  its  manifold  relations.     Neither  accepting  nor  condemning 
then,  the  results  of  any  exponent  of  Darwinism,  let  us  look  directly  at 
the  theory  itself.     We  have  then  to  ask  what  form  of  human  charac- 
ter does  the  principle  of  natural  selection  tend  to  produce  ?    The  gen- 
eral answer  is,  of  course,  that  natural  selection  tends  to  produce  the 
character  most  in  harmony  with  its  environment.     But  what,  it  must 
be  asked  again,  is  meant  by  the  environment?    This  has  two  forms. 
The  first  is  the  natural  and  physical  facts  of  the  world ;  the  other  is 
the  structure  of  the  society  into  which  any  individual  is  bom.     So 
far  as  moral  character  is  concerned,  this  last  is  the  more  important. 
In  this  aspect^  the  law  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  has  no  reference 
to  any  fixed  and  arbitrary  standard.     It  means  simply  that  he  who  is 
best  fitted  to  succeed  in  any  community  will  have  the  advantage,  and 
will  tend  to  impress  his  moral  nature  upon  his  descendants.     There 
are  in  the  physical  world  certain  fundamental  characteristics  which 
are  necessary  to  life  everywhere, — certain  malformations  that  would 
be   fatal   anywhere.      The    blood    must  be   oxygenated,    the   food 
must  be  received  and    assimilated.      In   other  respects,   the   form 
varies  infinitely.     There  may  be  innumerable  degrees  of  strength, 
of  size,  and  of  conformation  and  relation  of  organs.     If  the  creature 
is  to  live  in  the  water,  or  on  the  land,  or  in  the  air ;  if  its  food  is  to 
be  of  one  kind  or  another,  its  whole  structi^re  will  adapt  itself  to 
these  circumstances.     Thip  adaptation  will  descend  to  the  most  mi- 
nute elements  of  the  environment.     It  will  answer  to  them  as  the 
clay  answers  to  its  mould.     The  same  law  of  natural  selection  pro- 
duced the  whale,  the  minnow,  and  the  devil-fish ;  the  serpent,  the 
sloth,  and  the  hare  ;  the  lion  and  the  lamb  ;  the  hawk  and  the  dove. 
If  the  social  environment  of  man  varies  less  than  the  physical  en- 
vironment of  the   animal,   it  varies  no  less  really.     There  are,  of 
course,  certain  kinds  and  degrees  of  immorality  that  are  everywhere 
fatal  to  success.     A  certain  degree  of  honor,  the  proverb  tells  us,  is 
necessary  if  one  would  preserve  his  social  standing  in  a  company  of 
thieves.     But  beyond  the  avoidance  of  the  most  gross  and  open  viola- 
tions of  the  social  compact,  there  is  little  that  is  everywhere  and  al- 
ways excluded  by  the  demands  of  the  social  environment.     The  man 
who  was  fitted  to  succeed  in  the  early  days  of  the  Roman  republic 
would  have  failed  in  the  latter  days  of  the  empire ;  and  one  whom 
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the  Bocial  elements  of  the  empire  pushed  into  pronnnence  would  have 
fared  hardly  in  the  republic.  Thus  is  the  social  environment  ever 
changing,  and  the  demands  made  upon  the  moral  nature  by  success 
vary  indefinitely.  Indeed,  the  societies  in  which  the  highest  and  finest 
moral  attributes  are  a  passport  to  success  are  very  rare.  The  "fit- 
test" in  the  moral  sense  and  the  '^fittest"  in  the  sense  of  Darwinism 
are  not  oflen  the  same.  Certiiinly,  neither  in  Athens  nor  at  Jerusalem 
was  moral  perfection  one  with  fitness  to  survive  ;  and  Mr.  Gregg  has 
fairly  proved  to  us  that  in  European  society  the  law  of  the  survival  of 
the  fittest  has,  in  many  ways,  opposed  the  production  and  survival  of 
the  best.  If  the  new  morality  have  no  better  basis  than  this  law,  it 
rests  upon  very  sandy  foundations  ;  or,  if  we  regard  the  present  rela- 
tion of  the  social  factors  as  one  of  stable  equilibrium,  our  moral  code 
must  be,  to  a  large  extent,  reconstructed  ;  and  in  this  reconstruction 
the  demands  of  what  has  been  generally  recognized  as  the  moral  na- 
ture must  be  largely  ignored.  It  is  probably  from  some  such  view  of 
the  new  morality  that  a  writer  in  one  of  the  best  read,  if  >not  one  of 
the  most  read,  journals  of  our  time,  refers  thus  to  an  author  who  had 
affirmed  his  belief  in  the  theory  of  Darwinism :  '*  We  do  not  be- 
lieve," he  says,  "that  this  author  is  at  all  prepared  to  accept  the 
changes  which  this  new  view  of  the  laws  of  growth  would  work  in 
practical  ethics,  in  our  treatment  of  paupers  and  criminals,  for  exam- 
ple, and  our  views  of  marriage  and  culture.  We  doubt  if  he  is  ready 
to  say  that  it  is  vastly  more  important  to  prevent  a  criminal  from 
having  descendants  than  it  is  to  reform  him ;  and  we  are  confident 
that  he  does  not  regard  it  as  beiug  as  much  the  duty  of  healthy  men 
to  marry  young  as  to  acquire  culture  and  do  great  deeds  ;  more  wrong 
to  marry  a  sickly  person  for  love  than  a  strong  one  for  money.  And 
these  new  ethics  will  find  as  little  to  support  them,  in  the  ascetic  self- 
subjugation  of  the  older  time,  as  in  the  sentimental  fear  of  taking  life 
of  the  new."* 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  writer  from  whom  I  have  just  quoted  is, 
or  is  not,  in  sympathy  with  Darwinism,  and  with  the  system  of  ethics 
that  he  believes  to  grow  out  of  it ;  whether  the  passage  was  written 
in  good  faith  or  as  satire.  In  this  view,  the  "struggle  for  existence" 
is  one  in  which  physical  strength  and  worldly  wisdom  are  the  great 
weapons  of  success.  Even  from  this  point  of  view  it  would  be  diflS- 
cult  to  make  the  statement  quite  consistent  with  itself, — to  explain, 

•The  Nation,  Aug.  2, 1877. 
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for  instance,  why  a  criminal  should  be  killed  in  order  that  he  might 
have  no  descendants ;  and  the  person  who  sees  in  marriage  only  a 
form  of  money-making  should  be  encouraged  to  have  them ;  why  it 
is  so  much  worse  to  violate  the  laws  of  property  than  to  degrade  the 
highest  moral  instincts ;  why  worse  to  obtain  money  on  a  fraudulent 
promise  of  repayment  of  money  than  to  obtain,  we  will  say,  money, 
under  a  fraudulent  promise  of  repayment  in  love. 

To  see  the  full  bearing  of  the  passage,  we  need  to  look  behind  one 
or  two  phrases.  To  marry  for  money  is  not  necessarily  to  marry  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  health ;  to  marry  for  love  is  not  necessarily  to 
marry  unhealthily.  In  a  community  where  self-interest  should  control 
all  marriages,  not  all  the  descendants  would  be  healthy  ;  but  all  would, 
in  time,  be  selfish.  In  a  community  where  all  marriages  should  be 
for  love,  all  the  descendants  would  not  be  unhealthy,  but  there  would 
be  a  tendency  to  unselfishness  in  all. 

It  is  not  my  business,  however,  to  explain,  to  justify,  or  to  con- 
demn, the  passage  I  have  quoted.  I  have  referred  to  it  simply  to  illus- 
trate what  I  conceive  to  be  a  very  common  view  of  the  kind  of  mor- 
ality which  would  result  if  Darwinism  should  become  the  established 
philosophy  of  the  time.  Perhaps  also  it  illustrates  the  change  and 
confusion  in  regard  to  the  standard  of  morality  which  would  actually 
be  produced  by  recognition  in  its  fullest  extent  of  the  law  of  natural 
selection  as  we  have  thus  far  regarded  it. 

But  there  is  another  aspect  of  this  law.  It  has  a  broader  field  of 
application  than  any  which  we  have  thus  far  considered,  and  in  this 
broader  field  its  demands  are  absolute  and  inflexible. 

I  may  introduce  a  consideration  of  this  new  aspect  of  the  case  by 
reference  to  a  difiiculty  which  Mr.  Darwin  tells  us  he  met  while 
working  out  his  system.  The  difficulty  was  suggested  by  the  presence 
of  the  sterile  workers  among  the  bees.  This  seemed  at  first  sight,  he 
tells  us,  fatal  to  his  whole  theory.  It  is  obvious  that  sterility  is  noth- 
ing that  can  be  hereditary.  Moreover,  even  the  tendency  to  sterility 
is  directly  opposed  to  the  success  of  any  class  of  beings  in  the  strug- 
gle for  existence.  Soon,  however,  the  thought  of  the  great  naturalist 
took  a  wider  range.  Any  class  of  individuals,  considered  merely  as 
individuals,  with  whom  such  a  tendency  should  exist,  would  tend  to 
extinction  ;  but  a  community  is  not  merely  a  collection  of  individuals ; 
it  is  itself  an  individual.  The  principle  of  natural  selection  applies 
as  really  to  communities  as  to  the  individuals  that  compose  them. 
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These  also  are  subjected  to  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  here  also  it 
is  the  fittest  who  survive.  The  community  of  bees  that  should  de- 
velop a  class  of  sterile  workers  would  have  thereby  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  those  that  did  not,  and  would  endure  while  they  would 
perish.  Schopenhauer  had  long  before  expressed  the  thought  that  the 
community  of  bees,  for  example,  develops  classes  of  members  adapted 
to  special  functions,  just  as  a  body  develops  organs.  And  now  Dar- 
win shows  that  these  organizations  are  as  plastic  under  the  great 
force  which  controls  the  development  of  life  as  the  single  organisms 
themselves.  Thus  the  difficiAty  that  threatened  the  destruction  of  the 
Darwinian  theory  was  a  means  of  opening  to  it  a  wide  sweep  of  ap- 
plications, of  which  its  founder  at  first  had  not  dreamed. 

The  same  principle  comes  to  our  aid  in  seeking  in  the  theory  of 
Qarwinism  a  basis  for  morality.  We  have  found  that  the  principle 
of  natural  selection  would  vary  in  its  action  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  social  environment.  One  society  would  favor  the  development 
of  honesty  and  honor ;  another  that  of  cunning  and  hypocrisy.  In 
one,  gluttony  and  sensuality  and  kindred  vices  would  sink  a  man  to 
the  lowest  stratum  of  society ;  in  another,  they  would  buoy  him  up 
so  that  he  should  float  upon  the  highest.  But  here  at  last  we  have  a 
principle  to  which  these  social  conditions  are  themselves  amenable. 
One  society  will  develop  one  type  of  character ;  another,  another ; 
but  according  to  the  type  of  character  which  it  favors  will  it  stand  or 
fall.  Here  we  find  a  recognition  by  the  facts  of  history  of  the  funda- 
mental distinctions  of  right  and  wrong.  What  we  call  righteousness 
is  the  only  enduring  basis  upon  which  society  can  rest.  We  are  told 
much  of  the  "  Power  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteousness." 
We  have,  perhaps,  all  wished  that  the  author  of  the  phrase  would 
explain  to  us  more  clearly  the  method  of  the  working  of  this  power. 
Here  at  last  it  manifests  itself.  It  is  present  as  a  power  of  judgment, 
if  not  of  creation.  The  nations  that  work  iniquity,  that  despise  just- 
ice, that  lose  themselves  in  the  revels  of  the  senses,  are  at  last  dashed 
to  pieces  like  a  potter's  vessel ;  and  a  purer,  stronger,  and  less  cor- 
rupted  race  succeeds. 

We  see,  thus,  how  the  principle  of  natural  selection  may,  and  often 
does,  fall  into  collision  with  itself.  Under  one  form  it  develops  a  type 
of  character  which  under  another  it  destroys.  In  the  Roman  Empire 
it  was  this  that  led  the  Carac  alias  and  the  Caligulas  to  the  supreme 
position ;  and  it  was  this  that  destroyed  the  Roman  Empire,  because 
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its  social  conditions  were  such  as  to  foster  the  growth  of  characters 
like  those  to  whom  I  haTe  referred.  Such  is  the  irony  of  this  ruler 
of  the  world. 

The  general  conditions  of  human  society  are  the  same  everywhere. 
In  a  valuable  article  upon  the  ^^  Ethics  of  Darwinism,"*  Mr.  Francis 
E.  Abbot  has  compared  these  conditions  to  the  fundamental  relations 
which  make  of  mathematics  an  a  'priori  science.  These  are  the  princi- 
ples in  accordance  with  which  the  terrible  power  of  natural  selection 
works  in  the  large  relations  which  we  are  here  considering. 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  to  this  larger  ^pect  of  the  case  that  the  pas- 
sage which  I  quoted  a  short  time  ago  refers.  I  mean  the  passage  in 
which  physical  strength  was  made  the  one  supreme  thing,  in  which  a 
calculating  meanness  that  favored  this  was  exalted  so  high  above  a 
generous  love  that  ignored  it,  in  which  the  natural  sympathies  of  ^he 
heart  were  to  be  suppressed  in  order  that  vice  and  poverty  might  be 
suppressed  in  their  turn.  Here  at  last  may  be  the  field  where  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  means  simply  the  survival  of  the  strongest ; 
where  the  struggle  for  existence  leaves  no  place  for  delicacy  or  refine- 
ment or  idealism  or  chivalric  extravagance  ;  where  all  must  be  calcu- 
lating and  hard,  and  a  sensible  selfishness  is  more  to  the  purpose  than 
an  extravagant  love.  But  even  in  this  battle  of  the  Titans,  this 
struggle  for  existence,  in  which  it  is  nation  against  nation,  and  race 
against  race,  such  teaching  misinterprets  the  laws  that  preside  over 
the  great  strife. 

These  laws  are  gentle  as  they  are  terrible.  See  their  working  in 
the  life  and  death  conflict  which  is  waged  in  the  whole  realm  of  the 
lower  nature,  in  which  bird  and  beast  secure  their  place  in  this  over- 
crowded world,  where  each  survives  only  at  the  cost  of  multitudes 
that  perish.  Here,  if  anywhere,  would  be  manifested  the  steruness 
of  these  laws,  their  contempt  tor  anything  but  brute  force.  Shall  we 
utter  here  teaching  such  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred?  Shall  we 
say,  Strength  is  everything ;  in  this  fierce  battle  he  who  can  best  seize 
his  prey  and  fight  down  his  rivals  in  the  chase  will  be  the  victor. 
Shall  we  bid  the  nightingale  seek  weapons  like  those  of  the  hawk,  and 
the  humming-bird  change  its  iridiscent  garment  for  an  armor  of  hard 
shell  that  shall  protect  its  tiny  life  ?  Little  shall  we  understand  the 
powers  that  determine  the  result  of  the  strife,  and>award  his  triumph 
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to  the  victor.  To  them  the  delicate,  the  graceful,  the  tender,  the 
beaatifol,  are  as  dear  as  the  fierce  and  the  strong.  It  was  the  great 
law  of  natural  selection  itself  that  taught  the  nightingale  to  sing,  and 
that  painted  the  liumming-bird  with  his  changeful  hues.  It  is  this 
that  whispers  to  the  timid  hare  to  flee,  and  this  that  binds  the  gentle 
sheep  together  in  their  harmless  federation. 

What  is  true  in  the  lower  world  of  animal  life  is  no  less  true  in  the 
higher  world  of  man.  Here  the  struggle  is  no  less  terrible.  Here, 
also,  in  the  long  run,  it  is  the  fittest  that  survires.  Long  before 
Darwinism  was  dreamed  of,  £merson  sang  in  his  prophetic  num- 
bers,— 

**  For  gods  delight  in  gods, 

And  thrust  the  weak  aside." 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  might  than  hard,  gross,  bodily  force, 
and  in  the  struggle  for  existence  the  battle  is  not  always  to  the  physi- 
cally strong.  Two  elements  have  contributed  more  than  anything 
else  to  the  success  of  man  in  the  confiict  with  the  lower  animals,  and 
of  the  civilized  man  in  conflict  with  the  barbarian.  One  of  these  is 
knowledge,  or  the  power  of  thought ;  the  other  is  the  force  of  the 
social  instincts.  Ideas  on  the  one  hand,  a  self-forgetful  devotion  on 
the  other, — these  are  what  have  won  for  the  higher  races  the  victory. 
Whatever  checks  the  tendency  either  to  mental  development  on  the 
one  side,  or  spiritual  development  on  the  other,  strikes  the  heaviest 
possible  blow  at  the  stability  of  the  social  organism. 

Physical  strength,  brute  force,  whether  of  body  or  will,  is  nothing 
to  be  spoken  lightly  of.  It  is  something  to  be  sought  and  cherished 
by  wise  prevision.  It  is  only  when  the  lower  force  is  urged  in  des- 
pite of  the  higher  spiritual  forces  that  we  protest.  Sleek  and  pros- 
perous selfishness  gives  a  certain  element  of  strength  to  a  society. 
For  a  time  it  may  furnish  to  it  a  stable  foundation.  But  it  furnishes 
a  power  of  disintegration  as  well.  In  times  of  peril,  selfishness  will 
give  its  money,  it  will  not  give  its  life,  for  the  common  cause.  It  is 
not  the  children  of  a  line  of  ancestors  that  have  been  bound  together 
in  each  generation  by  the  golden  bands  of  self-interest  that,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  peril,  a  nation  can  summon  to  its  defence.  It  is  not  those 
that  have  learned  to  repress  the  natural  instincts  of  humanity,  that 
see  no  longer  the  sacredness  of  human  life,  that  are  willing  to  extir- 
pate suffering  by  the  extirpation  of  the  sufferers, — it  is  not  these 
that  can  catch  the  grand  enthusiasm  that  makes  men  willing  to  die 
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before  they  know  whether  the  good  they  seek  can  actually  be  pur- 
chased even  at  that  costly  price.  I  am  uot  comparing  these  different 
types  of  character  by  any  sentimental  standard.  I  am  bringing  them 
before  the  bar  of  that  stern  power  which  is  now  recognized  as  the 
Judge  of  all  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  in  the  light  of  its  judgments  that  I 
affirm  that  he  who  urges  on  the  authority  of  Darwinism  the  hard 
morality  that  has  been  described  has  failed  to  comprehend  the  work- 
ing of  those  laws  of  which  he  speaks. 

There  is  no  tenderness  of  human  love,  there  is  no  generosity  of 
human  charity,  there  is  no  self-forgetfulness  of  a  sublime  idealism, 
that  does  not  have  its  place  and  its  work,  even  under  the  hard  and 
stern  conditions  of  the  struggle  for  existence. 

A  community  may  be  constructed  on  principles  that  will  crush  out 
these  self-forgetting  lives.  The  laws  of  natural  selection  applied  in 
the  narrow  circuit  of  this  conmiunity  may  justify  and  enforce  their 
extinction.  But  there  is  a  higher  court  which  sits  also  for  the  en- 
forcing of  these  laws.  To  this  higher  court  the  appeal  is  always 
made.  At  this  tribunal  the  lower  decision  is  reversed  ;  and  the  com- 
munity which  has  disowned  all  that  is  tender  and  chivalric  and  self- 
forgetful  will  in  its  turn  suffer  terrible  condemnation. 

Our  twofold  question  is  thus  answered.  The  law  of  natural  selec- 
tion furnishes  a  basis  for  an  absolute  morality,  above  all  fluctuations, 
resulting  from  conditions  peculiar  to  special  times  and  places  ;  and  this 
morality  is,  on  the  whole,  one  with  that  which  the  best  thought  of  the 
world  has  recognized  as  such.  I  do  not  raise  the  question  whether 
the  existence  of  the  moral  sense  may  or  may  not  be  explained  by  this 
principle.  We  have  found,  simply,  that  there  is  no  need  for  fear  lest 
the  new  science  shall  undermine  virtue.  We  have  found  a  force  work- 
ing steadily  in  the  direction  of  a  high  morality,  and  have  reached  a 
point  where  the  new  ethics  and  the  old  are  in  accord. 

The  two  systems,  then,  while  theoretically  at  absolute  variance,  are 
practically  working  together  towards  the  same  end.  This  fact  may 
suggest  the  question  whether  the  theoretical  antagonism  between  the 
two  implies  a  real  hostility  ;  whether  the  antithesis  may  not  rather  be 
called  polar ;  whether  they  do  not  represent  opposite  sides  of  the 
same  thing,  or  are  not  the  outgrowths  of  opposite  but  inseparable 
tendencies  of  thought  and  life.  An  examination  will  show  that  this 
is  the  case.  There  are  recognized  in  the  thought  of  most,  and  in  the 
practical  life  of  all,  two  principles,  in  appearance  utterly  antagonistic 
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to  one  another.  These  are  the  principles  of  freedom  and  necessity. 
Logically  destructive  of  one  another,  practically  they  are  recognized 
as  common  factors  of  life. 

Theodore  Parker  once  gave,  if  I  remember  rightly,  about  three 
parts  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  result  of  any  life  to  freedom,  the  rest  to 
necessity.  Really,  the  relation  is  a  variable  one  ;  in  some  lives,  even 
the  ^' three  parts"  would  be  hard  to  find.  In  others,  freedom  is  a 
constantly-increasing  factor.  These  principles  have  embodied  them- 
selves in  the  systems  of  morality  we  have  been  considering.  The  old 
morality  represents  the  idea  of  freedom ;  the  new  that  of  necessity. 
According  to  the  old,  every  man  is  the  absolute  master  of  himself; 
according  to  the  new,  every  man  is  the  creature  of  circumstances.  I 
have  said  that  in  common  life  both  these  principles  are  practically 
recognized.  The  parent  believes  that  the  character  of  his  child  is 
ultimately  to  rest  upon  the  choice  of  the  child  himself ;  yet  he  seeks 
by  education  and  surroundings  to  force  the  child  into  the  ways  of  vir- 
tue, and  to  ward  off  evil  influences,  as  if  the  child  were  wholly  at ' 
their  mercy  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  old  question,  and  to  seek 
a  solution  of  the  difficulties  that  so  many  have  found  insoluble.  It  is 
enough  for  us  here  to  have  found  the  secret  of  the  divergence  be- 
tween the  two  systems  of  ethics,  and  to  recognize  the  fact  that,  till 
the  old  strife  between  freedom  and  necessity  is  at  an  end,  each  of 
these  systems  will  find  its  place  and  its  work. 

Another  consideration  may  help  us  to  understand  how  two  systems, 
practically  in  accord,  may  stand,  theoretically,  in  such  sharp  antithe- 
sis, even  while  it  contributes  nothing  toward  the  solution  of  this  antith- 
esis. I  refer  to  the  partialness  of  each  statement.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  both  end  in  incompleteness.  The  one  affirms  an  absolute 
right  which  can  neither  be  explained  nor  justified  ;  the  other  makes 
its  highest  term  existence,  without  object  or  fulfilment.  But  the  law 
of  right  implies  imperfection  in  its  subject.  The  moral  law,  as  such, 
exists  so  far  as  love  is  absent.  As  the  Jewish  law  was  the  school- 
master to  lead  men  to  Christ,  so  the  moral  law  everywhere  prepares 
the  way  for,  or  takes  the  place  of,  a  wise  and  thoughtful  love.  As 
Jesus  said,  '^  Love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  law  of  natural  selection  itself  may  show  us 
how  the  individual  exists  in  and  for  the  community.  This  is  only  a 
statement  from  the  outside  of  that  which,  when  consciously  adopted 
as  the  true  meaning  of  life,  is  expressed  from  the  inside  as  the  law  of 
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love.  The  maker  of  the  musical  iDstrument  aims  simply  to  produce 
accuracy  and  purity  of  tone.  Who  could  tell  in  advance  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  result  when  the  single  instrument  lends  itself  to  form 
part  of  the  grand  harmony  of  the  completed  composition  ?  The  law 
of  natural  selection  aims  at  existence  only ;  but  when  the  existence 
of  the  individual  is  given  up  for  that  of  the  whole,  there  come  a 
beauty  and  glory  that  transfigure  the  result. 

In  spite  of  the  fundamental  accord  between  the  two  systems  in 
practical  relations,  the  different  principles  which  they  embody  will  in- 
troduce superficial,  yet  very  marked  differences,  into  the  practical 
working  of  the  two  types  of  morality. 

I.  The  old  morality  is  stern.  It  judges  pitilessly,  throwing  the 
burden  of  his  misdeeds  wholly  upon  the  wrong-doer.  The  new  is 
gracious  and  sympathetic.  It  seeks  excuses  and  palliations ;  so  far 
as  it  blames  at  all,  and  its  blame  is  simply  the  seeking  of  the  nearest 
cause  of  the  result,  it  lays  the  burden  of  the  guilt,  not  on  the  wrong- 
doer himself,  but  upon  the  society  that  has  made  him  what  be  is. 

II.  The  old  morality  is  unpractical.  It  utters  its  commands,  and 
leaves  them  to  execute  themselves.  The  new  is  practical.  It  seeks 
BO  to  arrange  the  circumstances  of  each  life  that  its  demands  shall  in- 
evitably be  fulfilled. 

III.  The  old  morality,  though  terribly  radical  when  its  way  is  per^ 
fectly  clear  before  it,  is  yet  often  blindly  conservative.  Having  con- 
fessedly no  outward  test  of  right  and  wrong,  it  sometimes  confounds 
traditions  and  prejudices  with  intuitions.  It  adopts  some  institution 
as  divinely  given,  or  as  expressitig  some  fundamental  element  of 
right,  and  launches  the  terrors  of  its  wrath  against  all  who  would 
disturb  it.  The  new  has  an  external  test ;  viz.,  utility.  This  test  it 
applies  fearlessly.  It  is  thus  absolutely  radical.  For  it  the  prestige 
of  years,  the  claims  of  divine  appointment  or  of  inherent  sanctity 
amount  to  nothing.     The  whole  world  is  open  to  its  reforming  touch. 

lu  this  comparison  the  old  morality  may  appear  at  some  disadvan- 
tage ;  but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  if  the  new  morality  could  en- 
tirely supplant  it,  there  would  remain  no  morality  worthy  of  the 
name  It  is  the  free  act  of  the  soul  in  choosing  the  right  that  gives 
to  it  any  moral  character  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  We  may 
make  this  choice  easy  and  natural,  or  we  may  surround  it  with  diffi- 
culties ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  this  which  is,  morally  speaking,  the  vital 
point  of  every  act. 
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'  IT.  The  old  morality  placed  itself  oatside  of  all  historical  rela- 
tions. The  moral  sense  being  one  of  the  original  constituents  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  existed  from  the  first  fully  formed.  Tlie  only  histori- 
cal change  which  it  can  undergo  is  that  of  a  greater  or  less  debase- 
ments The  new  morality  recognizes  the  principle  of  development  in 
moral  relations  as  well  as  in  all  others.  Nowhere  has  greater  intel- 
lectual activity  been  displayed  than  in  the  search  for  the  conditions 
under  which  the  gefms  of  the  moral  sense  first  present  themselves, 
and  those  under  which  it  arises  to  an  ever  fuller  consciousness  of  its 
own  nature.  These  circumstances  cannot,  I  believe,  account  for  the 
existence  of  the  moral  idea,  any  more  than  in  the^wise  judgment  of 
its  founder,  the  theory  of  natural  selection  can  account  for  life.  But 
the  moral  principle,  like  life,  must  have  had  a  beginning  in  the  world, 
and  a  history.  There  must  have  been  cuuditions  under  which  alone 
its  first  and  lowest  manifestations  were  possible  ;  and  those  which  have 
controlled  the  form  of  its  development.  Let  it  be  that  it  is  in  its 
source  supernatural ;  it  must  yet,  as  the  Christian  Church  itself  could 
teach  us,  in  the  story  of  its  founder,  be  born  out  from,  and  into,  the 
Conditions  of  the  earthly  history.  Thus  though  we  need  to  receive 
with  the  most  cautious  criticism  all  historical  results  offered  to  account 
for  the  rise  of  morality  in  the  world ;  though  there  needs  to  be 
placed  a  check  on  the  rashness  of  speculation  that  thinks  it  has  ac- 
counted for  everything  the  history  of  which  it  has  described,  we  may 
have  only  welcome  for  all  efibrts  to  throw  light  upon  the  genesis  of 
the  moral  idea,  and  thus  to  solve  questions,  perhaps  the  most  import- 
ant and  the  most  difficult  of  any  that  grow  out  of  our  human  history. 

Let  us  now  glance  at  certain  of  the  practical  methods  of  the  new 
ethics,  in  order  to  find  illustrations  of  some  of  the  characteristics  that 
have  been  described. 

It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that  in  the  new  morality  it  is  the  ac- 
tive virtues  that  bear  the  palm.  It  was  once  enough,  as  Thoreau 
phrases  the  contrast,  that  ihe  saint  was  good ;  he  must  now  show 
himself  tt>  be  good  for  something.  Virtue  is  not  merely  a  system  of 
moral  gymnastics  ;  it  is  the  striving  towards  certain  definite  practical 
results.  In  this  efibrt  the  most  delicate  social  problems  receive  a 
fresh  solution,  and  the  most  fundamental  relations  a  fresh  adjustment. 

The  institution  of  marriage  ofiers  itself  as  one  of  the  most  strikin^^ 
examples  of  such  treatment.  This  will  be  clear  if  we  consider  that 
aearly  all  our  States  permit  divorce,  and  that  the  only  churches  which 
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absolutely  condemn  divorce,  and  forbid  their  clergy  to  marry  parties 
that  have  been  divorced,  are  those  which  are  bound  most  firmly  to 
the  old  order. 

The  relation  of  husband  and  wife,  and  in  general  the  relation  of 
woman  to  the  State,  has  undergone  a  like  change.  The  new  mor- 
ality recognizes  no  superiority  or  inferiority  between  the  sexes.  It 
may  admit  that  husband  and  wife  are  one,  but  it  watches  with  impar- 
tial interest  to  see,  as  the  old  phrase  has  it,  which  is  the  one.  Or 
rather  it  regards  them  as  two,  each  having  special  interests,  that  may 
stretch  immeasurably  on  either  side  beyond  what  is  included  in  the 
little  life  of  the  family.  Of  the  tendencies  that  would  press  beyond 
the  limits  I  have  named,  that  would  do  away  with  the  restraints  of 
marriage  or  with  marriage  itself,  I  do  not  Qpeak.  These  represent 
not  the  new  morality,  but  the  old  immorality. 

In  the  larger  realm  of  the  State,  we  fiud  like  changes.  Indeed, 
here  the  relation  of  things  has  been  completely  inverted.  Men  used 
to  speak  of  the  divine  right  of  the  king ;  now  the  talk  is  of  the  di- 
vine right  of  the  people.  Before,  the  great  stress  was  laid  upon  sub- 
mission to  the  powers  that  be ;  now  the  great  stress  is  laid  upon  the 
duty  of  governments  to  their  people.  A  man's  duties  to  the  State  are 
those  which  he  wears  the  lightest. 

The  relation  of  the  different  members  of  the  State  to  one  anothei 
has  been  also  changed.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  relation  be- 
tween the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  time  has  been  when  poverty  was 
felt  to  be,  to  some  extent,  a  mark  of  sanctity.  Your  tramp  would 
lack  little  of  being  regarded,  if  not  as  a  saint,  at  least  as  a  very  good 
representative  of  one.  Poverty  was  regarded  as,  in  a  double  sense,  a 
means  of  grace.  The  poor  themselves  were  not  far  from  the  king- 
dom of  heaven ;  at  the  same  time  they  furnished  one  of  the  readiest 
means  of  salvation  to  their  richer  neighbors.  It  was  the  poor  who 
carried  the  souls  of  the  rich  to  heaven.  Thus  poverty  was  to  be  com- 
forted and  solaced.  It  was  to  be  in  some  superficial  way  ameliorated. 
The  poor  were  at  any  event  to  be  kept  alive.  But  the  idea  of  doing 
away  with  poverty  would  have  been  considered,  if  not  sacrilegious,  at 
least  hardly  desirable.  The  life  of  poverty  was  indeed  the  ideal  life. 
This  whole  state  of  things  has  changed.  *^  God's  poor,"  said  the  old 
morality;  **The  devil's  poor,'*  would  say  the  new  if  it  spoke  its 
whole  thought.  Poverty  is  not  the  blessing,  but  the  curse  of  society. 
The  whole  social  effort  is  not  so  much  to  ameliorate  it  as  to  abolish  it. 
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Charitj,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  the  ideal  virtue,  is,  at  least  un- 
der its  old  form,  regarded  as  a  weakness  if  not  as  a  vice.  ^*If  jou 
would  help  men,*'  cries  the  new  morality,  '^help  them  to  help  them- 
selv^es."  ''Give  to  him  that  asketh  thee,"  cried  the  old.  ''Give 
to  nobody  that  asks  thee,"  cries  the  new;  "send  beggars  to  the 
central  committee  ;"  and  to  this  central  committee,  it  says,  '^  If  you 
give  anything,  give  work."  In  harmony  with  its  fundamental  princi- 
ple, the  new  morality,  in  its  most  exaggerated  form,  would  like  to 
withhold  aid  altogether,  to  leave  only  the  fittest  to  survive.  Since  it 
cannot  so  far  suppress  the  natural  feelings  of  its  followers,  perhaps 
not  even  of  its  most  extreme  exponents,  it  would  at  least  simply  help 
men  to  be  able  to  hold  their  own  in  the  great  struggle.  Believing  in 
the  controlling  influence  of  the  environment,  it  would  seek  to  bring 
into  the  surroundings  of  the  poor  all  cheerful  and  healthful  influences. 
When  superfluities  are  to  be  given  to  the  sick  or  the  needy,  the  old 
morality  would  give,  perhaps,  tracts ;  the  new  gives  flowers  and  fruits. 
Its  great  instrument  is,  under  one  form  or  another,  education.  Its 
highest  ambition  is,  however,  to  so  use  the  laws  of  heredity  as  to 
reach  the  best  results.  It  would  introduce,  if  it  knew  how,  the  prin- 
ciple of  artificial  selection.  It  is,  however,  still  wrestling  with  the 
lower  problem,  and  has  hardly  dared  to  face  the  higher.  We  have  as 
yet  working  towards  that  end  little  save  statistics, — those  advance- 
couriers  of  reform.  The  new  morality  in  its  natural  unexaggerated 
shape  is  not  less  charitable  than  the  old ;  it  is  even  more  so.  It  is 
more  difficult  to  study  all  the  circumstances  of  the  life  of  a  poor  per- 
son, and  then  to  help  him  as  he  may  need,  than  it  is  to  make  a  care- 
less gifi  of  money,  just  as  the  practice  of  a  scientific  physician  is 
more  toilsome  than  that  of  a  quack  who  has  his  one  panacea  for  every 
HI.  And  when,  in  the  future,  men  look  back  upon  the  path  up  which 
the  race  has  climbed,  I  believe  that  the  saints  of  what  we  call  the  new 
morality  will  receive  a  homage  of  gratitude  and  praise  equal,  at  least, 
to  that  rendered  to  the  noblest  saints  of  the  old. 

The  treatment  of  vice  by  the  new  morality  is  akin  to  its  treatment 
of  poverty.  Heredity,  education  and  social  surroundings  are  the  in* 
fluences  which  it  would  use  for  its  suppression.  The  old  mo- 
rality would  teach  the  evils  of  intemperance.  The  new  would 
open  the  "People's  Club"  and  the  " Holly  Tree  Inn."  Its  methods 
may  be  insufficient ;  we  may  be  discouraged  by  seeing  the  moral  fail- 
ure of  those  born  and  nurtured  apparently  under  the  most  ideal  cir- 
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camBtances ;  bat  still  its  methods  are  those  which  are  indispensable 
for  the  best  results.  Tliey  are  indispensable,  but  they  are  not  suffi- 
cient. As  the  free  choice,  on  which  the  old  morality  insists,  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  one  vital  point  in  any  act  by  whicli  it  has  moral 
quality,  so  the  appeal  to  this,  under  one  form  or  another,  the  arousing 
in  a  man  the  sense  of  being  the  master  of  himself  and  of  hb  own 
destinies  ;  the  sense  of  the  absoluteness,  even  of  the  awfulness,  of  the 
right, — all  of  this  must  form  a  part,  and  the  highest  part,  of  any 
system  of  moral  training,  if  it  is  to  be  what  its  name  implies. 

In  this  discussion  I  have  used  the  words  new  and  old  in  a  some- 
what loose  and  general  sense.  I  have  not  certainly  meant  to  imply 
that  all  the  characteristics  which  I  have  described  as  those  of  the  new 
ethics  are  peculiar  to  the  morality  of  this  generation.  Already,  in 
the  beginning  of  Christianity  we  find  some  of  the  most  important  of 
them  expressed.  The  saying  of  Jesus,  ^*The  Sabbath  is  made  for 
man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath,"  is  as  thoroughly  utilitarian  as  any 
saying  could  be.  It  illustrates  also  the  utilitarian  radicalism.  A 
like  radicalism  we  find  yet  more  strongly  embodied  in  the  teaching  of 
Paul,  who  sought  to  emancipate  his  brethren  from  the  whole  ceremo- 
nial law  of  the  Jews,  not  even  deterred  by  the  thunders  of  Sinai,  and 
the  sacredness  of  the  tables  of  Moses,  from  including  the  Sabbath 
itself  among  the  forms  that  were  to  become  obsolete.  The  prayer  of 
Jesus,  ^^  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do,"  and 
the  cry  of  the  apostle,  ^^  Consider  thyself,  lest  thou  also  be  tempted," 
embody  the  same  kind  of  gracious  considerateness  that  we  found  to 
characterize  the  new  morality.  What  is  lacking  is  the  practicality 
that  comes  from  the  development  of  the  science  of  political  economy, 
and  the  historical  results  which  had  no  place  in  the  scheme  of  the 
early  Church,  even  had  they  been  within  the  reach  of  -its  founders. 
At  the  same  time,  the  New  Testament  ethics  are  all  alive  with  that 
consciousness  of  human  responsibility  which  forms  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  what  I  have  called  the  old  morality.  We  see  thus  strik- 
ingly illustrated  the  possibility  of  a  practical  reconciliation  of  the  two 
types.  We  see  also  an  element  which  the  new  morality  must  never 
leave  out  of  the  account,  if  it  would  perform  its  work  aright. 

We  have  already  referred  to  the  higher  principle  of  love,  towards 
which  both  forms  of  ethics  point  as  the  fulfilling  of  all  law.  The 
fact  that  primitive  Christianity  was  the  embodied  love,  may  help  us 
to  understand  how  it  could  hold  in  solution  elements  so  diverse.     We 
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see  also  the,  greatest  need  of  the  new  moralitj,  and  perhaps  its  great- 
est peril.  Dealing,  as  it  so  largely  does,  with  statistics,  starting  as  it 
does,  with  great  general  principles,  it  may  be  in  danger  of  looking 
upon  men  too  mach  in  the  mass.  The  truest  helpfulness  does  not 
recognize  what  are  called  the  masses ;  or,  if  it  recognizes  them,  it  is 
only  that  it  may  disintegrate  the  mass.  It  has  to  do  with  individuals. 
It  loves  not  merely  man ;  still  more  does  it  love  men.  It  was  this 
warmth  and  tenderness  of  personal  relationship  which  lent  sometimes 
a  certain  charm  even  to  what  were  otherwise  the  most  repulsive  forms 
of  the  old  regime ;  and  it  is  this  that  the  new  morality  must  know 
how  to  blend  with  its  love  of  principles,  if  it  would  replace,  or  still 
better,  if  it  would  worthily  fulfil,  the  Christian  ideal. 
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BT   GEORGE   WILLIAM   CURTIS. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  GeDtlemen  : — I  am  here  to  redeem — I 
am  sorry  to  say,  very  imperfectly — a  promise  to  speak  upon  some 
point  of  the  relation  between  morals  and  politics.     And  certainly  the 
times  are  fruitful  of  texts,  when  great  parties  are  dissolving  and  re- 
org-inizing  upon  a  question  of  simple  honesty,  namely,  whether  a  na- 
tion, like  an  individual,  is  morally  bound  to  keep  its  word.     But  I 
venture  to  hope  that,  in  the  exercise  of  that  clemency  of  which  I  feel 
already  sure,  you  will  excuse  me  from  any  abstract  d/sf^ussion,  and 
allow  me  to  speak  plainly  of  one  of  t\\^ .  chief  source*  of  immoral 
politics  in  this  country — the  system  f^ycc'  civil  service.     And  if  I 
should  seem  to  strike  a  note  dissonant -f^fv^  the  tone  of  your  proceed- 
ings, I  might  plead  that  our  distingui^rAed  friend.  Dr.  Bellows,  (who 
justly  holds  that  his  clerical  office  does  not  release  him  from  duty  as  a 
citizen,  but  rather  imposes  upon  his  profession  the  duty  of  moral 
leadership  in  politics) ,  is  the  president  of  a  society  for  promoting  this 
reform ;  but  in  the  presence  of  those  who  seek  higher  rules  both  of 
public  and  private  living,  I  shall  make  no  apology.     The  evil  to 
which  I  call  your  attention  explains  much  of  what  seems  to  so  many 
observers  the  moral  deterioration  of  our  political  character ;  and  its 
reform,  based,  as  it  must  be,  upon  popular  intelligence,  offers  the 
chief  hope  of  a  higher  political  morality.     The  statement  of  what  the 
system  is,  b  the  most  trenchant  appeal  to  public  opinion,  and  is  the 
most  powerful  argument  for  reform.     Bear  with  me,  brethren,  if  it 
seem  to  you  trite  and  tedious,  for  I  cannot  help  feeling  that  I  am 
doing  something  to  bring  morality  and  politics  nearer  together  when  I 
am  telling  this  story  to  so  many  of  those  who,  more  than  any  other 
class  in  the  community,  influence  the  moral  and  intelligent  sentiment 
of  the  country.     ^'I  like,"  said  the  old  English  squire,  "I  like  to  talk 
with  my  rector ;  for,  in  talking  with  him,  I  am  talking  with  the  whole 
parish." 

Now,  the  principle  of  the  system  of  the  civil  service  of  this  coun- 
try is  not  new.  Bolingbroke  described  it,  nearly  two  hundred  years 
ago,  in  England.     He  and  his  friends  had  come  into  power  at  the 
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head  of  the  state.     ^'Our  principal  views,"  said  Boliogbroke,  '^were 
to  the  preservation  of  this  power,  great  emplojinent  for  ourselves, 
and  great  opportunities  of  rewarding  those  who  had  helped  to  raise 
us  and  of  hurting  those  who  stood  in  opposition  to  us."     This  was  the 
polished  phrase  of  the  Englishman.     Hear,  now,  in  our  own  vernacu- 
lar, spoken  nearly  fifty  yea^s  ago  by  Samuel  Swartwout  of  the  State 
of  New  York — hear,  now,  the  doctrine  of  Bolingbroke,  as  it  is  un- 
derstood by  us.     Swartwout  had  hurried  to  Washington,  upon  Jack- 
son's inauguration,  to  get  an  office ;  and  he  writes  to  an  office-seeker 
in  New  York,  who  had  begged  his  aid»    ^^The  great  goers  are  the 
new  men,  the  old  troopers  being  all  spavined  and  ring-boned  from  pre- 
vious hard  travel,     I've  got  the  botts,  the  fet-lock,  hip-joint,  gravel, 
halt  and  founders,  and  I  assure  you,  if  I  can  keep  my  own  legs  I 
shall  do  welX;  but   l^m  darned  if  I  can  carry  any  weight  with  me. 
«     •     f  V^^^ictiliidr  or  Qipt  I  shall  get  anything  in  the  general 
scramble  for  p/under  renu  ^j^ufi  proven,  but  I  rather  think  I  shall." 
This  degrading  scramble  i ..  ^  p^ider,  which  Swartwout  so  graphically 
describes,  and  with  which  wt  .^/e  all  so  familiar ;  this  notorious  abuse 
of  the  very  worst  days  of  English  politics,  which  the  good  sense  of 
England  to-day  has  entirely  discarded,  is  now  known  to  the  politics  of 
the  world  as  the  '^American  system."     A  change  of  party  adminis- 
tration implies  not  only  a  change  of  the  political  agents  of  the  new 
policy,  but,  with  certain  important  exceptions,  of  the  clerks  in  every 
bureau,  of  the  messengers  at  every  door,  of  the  porters  and  carters  of 
every  warehouse,  of  the  keepers  of  every  lighthouse,  of  the  rowers  of 
every  custom-house  boat,  of  the  washers  of  floors  at  posts  on  the 
frontier,  of  the  makers  of  fires  in  every  public  building  in  the  coun- 
try.   If  a  free-trade  administration  comes  in,  there  must  be  no  trim- 
mer of  lamps  whose  views  squint  towards  protection ;   and  if  the 
friends  of  internal  improvements  carry  the  election,  and  there  be  a 
postmistress  anywhere  whose  cousin,  who  has  a  vote,  is  unsound  upon 
the  main  question,  there  are  plenty  of  ladies  quite  as  capable  as  she, 
and  whose  cousins  make  themselves  useful  on  the  right  side  at  the 
polls.     And  yet,  contemptible  as  this  system  is,  it  is  vast,  it  is  thor- 
oughly organized,  it  ascends  in  regular  gradations  from  the  rower  in 
the  boat,  from  the  sweeper  of  the  floor — in  regular  ascending  grada- 
tions, each  place  dependent  upon  a  higher  personal  favor  —  until  it 
reaches,  at  last,  the  high  appointing  power  nf  the  government.    The 
courtesy  of  the  Senate -~ a  practice  of  modern  introduction-^ com- 
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pletes,  at  last,  this  structure,  which  is  a  huge  hierarchy,  grown  up 
within  our  modern  politics  and  holding  us  all — every  man  wlio  has 
a  vote,  every  man  who  has  a  voice — holding  us  all  firmly  in  its 
bands,  so  fast  that,  as  has  been  wittily  said,  when  we  come  to  an  elec- 
tion the  only  choice  between  candidates  is  often  that  of  the  race- 
course, viz.,  between  one  horse  lame  in  two  legs  and  another  lame  in 
three.  It  is  a  system  so  contemptible  —  for  I  do  not  in  the  least  ex- 
aggerate it — that  it  would  be  incredible  as  the  practice  of  a  great  and 
intelligent  nation,  even  if  it  were  not  so  profoundly  demoralizing. 
There  is  not  a  midshipman  in  fhe  navy,  there  is  not  an  ensign  in  the 
army,  who  is  not  always  and  cverywlierc  proud  of  the  buttons  and 
the  gold  lace  that  sho  v  him  to  be  a  i^aval  or  a  military  officer  of  the 
United  States  to  whom  the  honor  of  the  flag  and  the  honor  of  the  na- 
tional name  are  entrusted.  And  yet,  by  this  base  practice,  is  not  the 
word  ''office-holder"  universally  a  term  of  reproach,  which  the  char- 
acter of  the  incumbent  cannot  turn  aside,  because  the  reproach  springs 
from  the  humiliating  tenure  of  his  office?  Onco  for  all,  brethren, 
once  for  all,  I  gladly  bear  witness  to  tho  high  character  of  many  gen- 
tlemen, my  personal  friends,  in  the  civil  service  of  the  United  States  ; 
but  they  know  more  truly  than  I  can  tell  you  that  when  the  emperor 
Alexander  replied  to  Madame  de  Stael  he  told  the  truth.  "Why, 
sire,"  said  the  brilliant  Frenchwoman,  "surely  a  despotism  may  bo 
beneficent.''  *' Aye,  madame,''  replied  the  emperor,  "  but  it  is  only  a 
happy  accident."  The  incessant  uncertainty,  the  fear  of  removal,  the 
necessity  of  propitiating  personal  influence,  the  consciousness  that 
merit  is  no  protection,  that  there  is  a  constant  intrigue  to  procure 
change,  that  servility  is  safer  than  honest  independence,  inevitably 
tend,  as  Daniel  Webster  said  forty  years  ago,  to  make  the  office-hold- 
ers personal  parasites.  These  things  corrode  their  manhood,  and  con- 
sume their  self-respect.  Men  with  the  same  title  that  Sherman  or 
Farragut  had  in  the  service  of  their  country,  though  without  the  same 
brilliancy  of  record — men  with  the  same  title  iq  the  civil  service 
of  their  country — have  come  to  me  with  the  tears  in  their  eyes,  have 
told  me  of  the  orders  under  which  they  were  bound  to  act,  and  have 
declared  that  they  w*ould  rather  cut  off  their  right  hands  than  obey 
those  orders.  But  those  orders  were  obeyed,  to  save  the  bread  in  the 
mouths  of  their  families.  Is  this  not  a  subject  for  a  moral  confer- 
ence, fbr  religious  teachers  to  consider?  Is  it  morally  safe  for  a  na» 
tion  to  insiit  that  the  minor  business  of  its  public  service  shall  be 
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done  in  a  manner  which  destroys  the  self  respect  of  those  who  do  it, 
and  their  respect,  also,  for  honesty,  fidelity  and  efficiency  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty? 

But  if  this  he  the  natural  result  of  this  system  upon  the  office-holder, 
let  us  see  its  effect  upon  general  politics.  It  creates  a  class,  as  you 
see,  which  is  distinctively,  in  a  free  republic,  a  political  class.  An 
immediate,  personal,  selfish,  class-interest  in  politics  is  created,  which 
is  not  shared  by  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  whole  management 
of  political  affairs  gradually  slides  and  falls  into  their  hands.  And 
their  object  is  not  the  national  welfare ;  it  is  the  dominance  of  the 
party ;  it  is  the  dominance  of  the  power  that  holds  them  in  place,  and 
the  dominance  of  that  special  personal  control  within  the  party  upon 
which  their  places  depend.  Party-spirit,  from  the  first,  has  been  the 
terror  of  republics.  Well,  party-spirit,  always  rancorous  enough,  is 
thus  embittered,  intensified,  infuriated.  And  meanwhile,  like  a  man 
who  demoralizes  the  schools,  this  system  seizes  young  men,  young 
men  with  the  generous  ambition  of  pur  race  to  engage  iu  public  life. 
It  binds  them  to  its  purpose  ;  for  they  find  that  the  political  class  holds 
the  gate  to  nominations  and  elections ;  that  the  whole  career  which 
we  know  as  public  life,  is  to  be  opened  only  by  submission  to  this 
hierarchy.  Thus  the  very  fact  that  the  practical  power  of  politics  is 
held  by  what,  in  this  sense,  is  a  mercenary  ring  in  every  party,  drives 
self-respecting  men  out  of  politics.  A  late  defender  of  this  system 
ai'gues  that  the  whole  minor  civil  service  ought  to  be  political  and 
partisan,  because,  among  other  reasons  —  why?  Because  so  many  of 
you,  because  so  many  of  the  best  American  citizens,  refuse  to  take 
part  iu  political  affairs.  Why,  the  chief  reason  of  this  startling  fact 
— which  every  intelligent  critic  of  our  politics,  from  De  Tocqueville 
down  to  our  own  time,  has  observed — is  the  system  whose  inevituble 
result  is  to  extinguish  generous  political  ambition,  and  to  set  a  price 
upon  promotion  and  success  which  honorable  and  independent  men 
are  unwilling  to  pay.  Certainly,  Mr.  President,  in  your  presence,  in 
the  presence  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  who  addressed  this  audi- 
ence last  night,  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood  as  saying  that  all  men 
distinguished  in  public  life  owe  their  positions  to  dishonorable  meth- 
ods. When  we  say  that  the  yellow  fever  is  a  plague,  desolating  New 
Orleans,  we  do  not  say  that  everybody  in  New  Orleans  succumbs  to 
the  pest.  But  the  system  which  thus  logically  commits  the  manage- 
ment of  politics  to  what  is  known  as  a  ^'  Hng,"  united  for  personal 
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and  not  for  public  ends ;  which  brings  to  bear  upon  everj  primary 
and  subsequent  election  the  force  of  bribery  of  money  and  place, 
thereby  poisoning  the  very  fountain  of  government,  which  is  the  free 
popular  will  —  the  system  which  tends  to  disgust  patriotic  and  intel- 
ligent citizens,  and  exclude  them  from  active  part  in  public  affairs, 
inevitably  tends  to  make  a  general  election  precisely  what  Swartwout 
called  it ;  not  a  contest  of  differing  policies  of  administration  deter- 
mined by  argument  before  the  people,  but  a  mad  and  perilous  struggle 
for  the  vast  emoluments  of  minor  place ;  so  that  the  successful  party 
enters  upon  administration  With  the  ferocity  of  a  victorious  army 
forcing  its  way  into  a  great  capital,  and  overrunning  every  nook  and 
every  corner  for  plunder.  "The  great  goers,"  said  Swartwout,  "are 
the  new  men."  "Mr.  President,"  said  Mr.  Webster,  in  the  very 
dawn  of  this  wretched  system,  "as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  civil- 
ized country  on  earth  in  which,  on  a  change  of  rulers,  there  is 
such  an  inquisition  for  spoils  as  we  have  witnessed  in  this  free  repub- 
lic." "Sir,"  echoed  Henry  Clay,  "it  is  a  detestable  system.  And 
if  it  were  to  be  perpetuated,"  said  the  silver-tongue  of  the  West,  the 
prophetic  eye  above  it  foreseeing  our  degradation,  "if  it  were  to  be 
perpetuated ;  if  the  offices,  honors  and  dignities  of  the  people  were  to 
put  up  to  the  scramble,  and  to  be  decided  by  the  results  of  every 
presidential  election,  our  government  and  our  institutions,  becoming 
intolerable,  would  finally  end  in  a  despotism  as  inexorable  as  that  of 
Constantinople." 

But  not  only,  as  you  see,  does  this  system  wither  the  patriotic 
pride  and  public  spirit  of  the  citizen,  which  are  the  springs  of  real 
greatness  in  a  republic  ;  not  only  does  it  tend  to  make  the  office-holder 
a  sycophant  or  a  bully,  and  the  government  one  of  mere  professional 
politicians  and  not  one  of  the  people ;  but  it  promotes  the  utmost 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  service  itself — an  extravagance  and 
loss  resulting  strictly  from  the  system  itself.  When  minor  places  are 
regarded,  not  as  public  trusts,  but  as  party  rewards,  there  will  be  a 
constant  multiplication  of  places  to  supply  rewards,  and  the  influence 
which  has  created  the  place  as  a  reward  will  be  very  slow  to  see  dis- 
honesty or  inefficiency  in  the  person  rewarded.  Why,  as  I  am  mak- 
ing a  speech  for  civil  service  reform,  I  call  General  Butler  to  the 
stand — General  Butler,  one  of  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  this  re- 
form— the  gentleman  who,  in  his  late  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, asks  them  to  make  him  their  governor,  in  the  interests  of 
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ecoDomj,  of  purity,  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues.    And  this  gentleman,  in 
his  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  says  these  words -^  I  call 
him  to  this  platform  as  State's  evidence—  "  With  a  swarm  of  hungry 
office-seekers  surrounding  the  executive  party,  it  is  impossible  to  aboU 
ish  needless  offices,  or  to  stop  leaks  in  the  treasury  from  which  hun- 
gry politicians  are  fed.     The  temptation  will  be,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
create  new  offices,  to  make  new  leaks,  to  satisfy  those  who  claim  that 
they  have  a  right  to  be  rewarded  for  their  political  labors."     A  Dan* 
iel  come  to  judgment !     And  the  Daniel  speaks  truly  when  he  speaks. 
But  the  truth  was  noted  long  before  General  Butler  was  known.     The 
number  of  persons  employed  by  this  government  in  the  first  year  of 
the  administration  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  was  somewhat  more  than 
55,000;    in    1883,  eight  years  later,  at  the  close  of  Jackson's  first 
term,  it  was  somewhat  more  than  100,000.     But,  including  the  in- 
crease of  patrouage  from  the  great  public  domain  thrown  into  the 
market,  it  had  more  than  doubled  in  eight  years,  while  the  increase  in 
the  population  of  the  country  at  the  same  time  did  not  exceed  twenty*- 
four  per  vent.;  that  is  to  say,  when  this  system  was  first  introduced 
into  our  politics  the  offices  increased  four  times  as  fast  as  the  popula- 
tion, while  there  is  no  reason  whatever,  but  immense  danger,  in  a 
proportional  increase  of  patronage  with  that  of  the  population.     Or 
the  same  abuse  may  be  studied  in  a  single  office,  viz.,  that  ot  the  Bu- 
reau of  Engraving  and  Printing  in  Washington.     A  committee  of  in- 
vestigation, composed  of  the  most  skilful  experts,  yet  of  the  same 
party  as  most  of  those  employed  in  that  office,  found  that  before  the 
time  of  the  existing  superintendent,  or  the  superintendent  who,  two 
days  before,  had  resigned,  the   force  employed  in  some  divisions  of 
the  bureau  was,  for  several  years,  twice,  and  iu  others  three  times  as 
large  as  was  necessary.     The  committee  also  discovered  that  more 
than  half  the  force  employed  iu  that  office  could  be  dispensed  with  ; 
and  they  distinctly  declared  the  causes  of  this  extravagance  to  be  re- 
ciprocal—  a  vicious  circle  of  lavish  appropriation  and  appointment 
by  political  influence.     Or  take  one  other  glimpse.     Three-fourths  of 
the  customs  revenue  of  this  government  are  paid  at  the  New  York 
custom-house.     The  late  commission  of  investigation  of  the  system 
practised  there,  found  that  the  number  of  persons  employed  was  1036, 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  salaries  paid  to  them  was  a  little  more 
than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars.     After  a  little  inquiry,  they 
recommended  that  one-fifth  of  the  persons  employed  be  dismissed, 
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with  a  Baving  of  a  correspoDdiDg  value  in  salaries  alone.  This  great 
and  unnecersarj  maltiplication  of  offices  and  salaries  is  the  inevitable 
resnlt  of  this  vicious  system  of  appointments  bj  the  mere  influence  of 
those  who  can  create  places,  control  appointments,  and  make  appro- 
priations. 

But  the  same  system  breeds  a  waste  and  a  shiftlessness,  by  the  con- 
stant change  of  officers,  which  cannot  be  over-estimated.     The  late 
collector  at  the  port  of  New  York  states  that  under  his  three  immedi- 
ate predecessors,  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  persons  employed  were 
removed  every  year.     The  reports  of  various  congressional  commit- 
tees state  more  in  detail  that,  during  the  three  years  of  one  of  these 
predecessors,  out  of  the   903   officers  employed  he  removed  880. 
Another  of  them  made  338  removals  in  eighteen  months,  although 
there  had  been  no  change  of  party  administration  ;  and  another  made 
510  removals  in  sixteen  months.     The  late  collector  of  the  port  says 
that  under  his  three  predecessors  more  than  one-fourth  of  those  em- 
ployed were  removed  every  year.  This,  you  observe,  was  for  all  causes. 
Now,  the  terms  of  his  three  predecessors  did  not  exceed  six  years 
altogether ;  in  each  of  these  years,  therefore,  more  than  230  persons 
were  removed  in  the  New  Tork  custom-house  alone,  out  of  an  aggre- 
gate force  of  about  1000.     But  so  immense  a  percentage  proves  either 
that  the  officers  were  singularly  inefficient  or  dishonest,  and  therefore 
all  deserved  removal ;  or  that  they  were  arbitrarily  dismissed  without 
regard  to  honesty  or  efficiency.     In  either  case,  the  shame  and  folly 
and  extravagance  of  the  present  system  are  exposed.     And  it  is  no 
reply  to  the  exposure  of  such  an  abuse  and  its  causes  to  say  that, 
whatever  the  system  may  be,  the  revenues  are  collected  with  amazing 
cheapness.     It  is  not  true.     But  if  it  were,  it  is  not  an  extraordinary 
stretch  of  credulity  to  believe  that,  if  the  revenue  be  collected  cheap- 
ly under  a  system  which  is  shown  by  reason  and  experience  to  breed 
wide  waste  and  extravagance,  it  would  be  collected  still  more  cheaply 
under  a  system  in  which  no  one  is  interested  in  multiplying  offices,  or 
in  arbitrarily  turning  out  officers.     It  is  not  true,  however.     Simply 
pausing  to  remark  that  our  revenues  are  collected  chiefly  under  this 
wasteful  system,  I  note  that  the  cost  of  collection  of  our  total  importa* 
tion,  is  more  than  three  times  as  great  as  in  France,  more  than  four 
times  as  great  as  in  Germany,  and  nearly  flve  times  as  great  as  in 
Great  Britain.     And  the  commission  which  makes  this  report  found, 
further,  that,  while  the  cost  of  collecting  our  customs  revenue  was 
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four  times  as  large  as  in  Germany,  the  loss  in  its  collection — ^bj  which 
I  understand  the  commission  to  mean  the  difference  between  the 
amount  of  customs  due  under  the  law  and  the  amount  actually  col- 
lected—  was  probably  twice  as  large  as  the  net  customs  revenue  of 
the  German  Empire. 

Such,  brethren,  is  the  system  of  the  civil  service  of   the  United 
States,  based  upon  political  and  personal  patronage.     But  the  propo- 
sition, in  the  interest  of  national  morality  and  economy,  to  reform  a 
practice  so  wasteful,  so  morally  debasing,  is  naturally  greeted  with 
a  storm  of  hostility.     ''  I  have  always  observed,"  said  an  acute  cynic, 
^^  that  men  who  thrive  upon  public  abuses  are  like  rats  in  a  cheese. 
Providence,  they  think,  plainly  designed  it  for  their  food  and  lodging, 
and  to  try  to  save  the  cheese  is  a  kind  of  blasphemous  flying  in  the 
face  of  Providence."     A  nation  which  has  abolished  such  a  system  of 
slavery  as  ours,  which  has  paid  one-third  of  its  enormous  war  debt 
within  half  a  generation,  might  be  supposed  equal  to   the   task  of 
transacting  its  public  business  in  a  way  that  did  not  menace  its  public 
morality  and  its  political  freedom.     But  the  suggestion  even  is  derid- 
ed as  the  impossible  doctrine  of  Utopia,  the  politics  of  the  moon.     It 
is  the   impracticable   theory  of  lanciful   schoolmasters   and  decayed 
clergymen  ;  it  is  the  whim  of  those  for  whom  heaven  itself  is  not 
pure  enough,  who  are  too  good  for  this  world,  if  you  judge  them  by 
their  words,  but  whose  virtue  is  only  a  bid,  and  who  mean  by  reform 
good  places  for  themselves  and  their  retainers.     So  pitiful  is  the  con- 
dition to  which  this  moral  cancer  of  our  system  has  reduced  the  ac- 
tive, working  politicians  in  this  country  that  they  seem  to  think  that 
nobody  can  speak  of  public  virtue  but  a  hypocrite,  or  commend  politi- 
cal honesty  without  being  a  knave.     Patience,  patience !     If  sneers 
were  arguments,  the  world  would  have  been  wind-bound  long  ago. 
When  Columbus  proposed  to  make  the  egg  stand  on  end,  the  patron* 
izing   philosophers  sneered  that  only  a  fool  would  try  to  do  that. 
When  he  did  it,  they  were  the  first  to  shout  —  ''Any  fool  could  do 
that !"     The  man  who,  in  pursuit  of  a  sound  principle  of  reform,  is 
afraid  of  the  thing  to  be  reformed,  is  himself  not  fit  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. 

Well,  it  is  alleged  that  our  system  is  peculiar,  and,  in  the  best 
sense,  American ;  that  it  is  demanded  and  justified  by  the  genius  of 
American  institutions ;  that  to  appoint  to  the  minor  offices  upon 
proved  fitness  is  to  introduce  monarchical  practices,  and  to  ritain  upon 
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proved  effidencj  is  to  establish  a  bureaucratic  aristocracy.  I  venture 
to  say  that  nothing  is  more  un-American  than  the  present  practice. 
Under  the  system  of  patronage  as  now  administered,  the  public  ser- 
vice is  the  monopoly  of  a  few  men  of  the  dominant  party  in  every 
State.  It  is,  practically,  a  despotic  oligarchy.  It  maintains  party 
organization  by  the  use  of  the  public  money,  and  in  a  country  where 
government  by  party  is  inevitable,  it  gives  the  initiative  o^  party  ac- 
tion to  the  paid  stipendiaries  of  the  State.  The  reform  that  would 
destroy  this  abuse  is  emphatically — if  I  may  restore  a  hackneyed 
phrase  to  its  true  meaning — the  people's  reform.  It  cannot  come 
down  from  an  executive,  however  well  disposed ;  it  must  come  up, 
whence  every  great  movement  in  America  comes  up,  from  the  con- 
victions of  the  people.  It  aims  to  restore  the  public  service  to  all  the 
people.  It  asserts  the  essentially  American  doctrine  that  the  public 
offices  are  public  trusts,  not  personal  perquisites.  **  It  is  necessary," 
if  I  may  use  Mr.  Webster's  words  again,  ^^  to  bring  back  public 
officers  to  the  conviction  that  they  belong  to  the  country,  and  not  to 
any  administration,  nor  to  any  one  man."  This  is  the  American  doc- 
trine ;  and  Mr.  Calhoun  echoed  the  words  of  Webster :  '^  Let  us  not 
deceive  ourselves.  The  very  essence  of  a  free  government  consists 
in  considering  offices  as  public  trusts  bestowed  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  an  individual  or  a  party."  The 
system  of  political  morals  which  regards  offices  in  a  different  light, 
viz.,  as  public  prizes  to  be  won  by  competents  most  skilled  in  all  the 
arts  of  corruption  and  of  political  tactics,  and  to  be  used  and  enjoyed 
as  their  proper  spoils,  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  very  vitals  of  free 
institutions. 

This  is  the  strophe  and  the  antistrophe.  This  is  the  American 
doctrine,  and  upon  this  the  friends  of  civil  service  reform  plant 
themselves  and  demand  that  the  public  business  shall  be  done 
upon  business  principles ;  that  the  vast  multitude  of  places  in  the 
public  service  which  are  merely  administrative  and  clerical,  and  in  no 
sense  political,  shall  be  filled  solely  upon  considerations  of  fitness, 
ascertained  in  a  definite  and  reasonable  manner,  free  from  partisan  or 
political  influence  ;  and  that  the  tenure  shall  be  faithful,  efficient  and 
economical  discbarge  of  duty.  "This,"  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Clay, 
speaking  for  another  measure,  ^^  this  is  the  true  American  system.  It 
opens  the  doors  of  the  service  wide  to  the  whole  community ;  it  eman- 
cipates its  members  from  a  degrading  slavery ;  it  removes  from  the 
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service  every  stigma,  and  it  woald  do  more  than  any  single  measore 
to  strengthen  the  weakest  part  of  our  national  system,  the  peril  of  a 
periodical  change  of  the  executive  power ;  while  it  would  imply  a 
patriotism  and  a  revival  of  national  morality  that  would  justify  the 
whole  of  America  to  our  hearts  and  our  hopes." 

To  this  principle  I  know  of  but  one  serious  objection,  and  to  that, 
in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  attract  your  attention.  It  is  an  objection,  I 
do  not  doubt,  which  is  felt  by  many  in  this  church.  It  is  an  objec- 
tion which  comes*  to  me  personally  from  men  in  aU  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, whom  I  know,  and  of  whose  patrotism  I  am  as  sure  as  I  hope  I 
am  of  my  own.  I  will  state  the  argument  as  fairly  as  I  can ;  and 
yet  it  is  only  a  graver  form  of  the  belief  that  the  system  now  prac- 
tised is  especially  American.  It  holds  that  in  a  popular  representa- 
tive system  like  ours,  government  can  be  carried  on  only  by  party, 
and  that  to  efficient  party  action  the  most  complete  and  thorough  or- 
ganization is  indispensable.  But  men  in  generalise  the  argument 
runs  —  do  not  act  from  high  patriotic  motives.  We  cannot  expect 
that  every  citizen  will  be  a  Washington  or  a  Leonidas ;  and  a  proper 
party  organization  that  will  ensure  a  thorough  canvass  of  the  voters, 
and  bring  out — to  use  the  slang  of  the  polls — '^  the  last  vote,"  can- 
not be  maintained  without  a  system  of  rewards.  As  the  great  leaders 
of  the  party,  says  this  argument,  are  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  the 
great  places,  so  the  little  workmen  in  the  caucus  and  at  the  polls  must 
be  stimulated  by  the  hope  of  the  little  places.  You  must  supply  a 
motive  of  self-interest,  and  this  is  the  obvious  motive.  Besides,  it  is 
urged,  this  system  is  as  old  as  party  government.  It  always  was  so ; 
it  always  will  be  so.  The  supposition  that  the  political  practices  of 
our  Ikthers  were  any  purer  than  our  own  is  absurd.  They  used  pat- 
ronage and  place  for  party  and  personal  ends  just  as  their  sons  do. 
Our  fathers  seventy  years  ago,  says  the  argument,  agreed  with  their 
fathers  in  England  seventy  years  before,  when,  in  the  slimy  court  of 
George  I.,  Lord  Harley  said  that  the  strength  of  all  governments,  like 
the  foundations  of  all  religion,  was  rewards  and  puniflhmenta ;  and 
that  the  former  were  as  necessary  to  encourage  one's  friends  and  keep 
them  firm  as  the  latter  to  intimidate  one's  enemies  and  keep  them 
quiet. 

In  dealing — very  briefly  —  with  this  argument,  let  us  look  first  at 
its  specious  aud  false  assumptions.  It  declares  that  if  the  great  party 
leaders  may  properly  aspire  to  great  places,  smaller  workers  may 
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jastly  ask  for  smaller  places.  The  false  assumption  here  is  not  seen 
by  every  one.  It  is  that  every  place  in  the  service  is,  in  its  degree, 
necessary  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  of  the  party,  and  that  in  the 
political  change  of  the  administration  the  people  fail  to  accomplish 
their  will  unless  there  is  a  clean  sweep.  But  reform  of  the  civil  ser- 
vice —  I  beg  your  attention  to  it  —  carefully  distinguishes  between 
places  that  are  political  and  those  that  are  not ;  between  positions 
which  are  essential  to  carrying  out  a  policy  of  government,  and 
which  are  therefore  the  legitimate  objects  of  political  ambition,  and 
those  which  are  merely  subordinate  and  clerical,  and  which  are  there- 
fore no  more  objects  of  political  ambition  than  the  post  of  bookkeeper 
in  a  wholesale  grocery  is  an  object  of  political  ambition.  What  is 
the  legitimate  sphere  of  party  action  ?  Parties  divide  upon  questions 
of  national  policy.  In  a  free  country  they  appeal  by  public  speech 
and  in  the  public  press  to  the  judgment  of  the  people.  An  opportu- 
nity is  sought  for  the  enforcement  of  a  policy  for  the  common  welfare. 
But  they  can  succeed  only  by  legislation.  Consequently  each  party 
strives  to  elect  to  the  various  legislatures  representatives  who  will  put 
its  policy  into  law,  and  to  commit  the  chief  executive  offices,  with  re- 
sponsible advisers  and  representatives,  into  friendly  hands.  This  is 
the  legitimate  scope  of  party  action.  Here  is  the  spur  to  the  noble 
ambition  of  rising  hope — in  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  peo- 
ple for  opportunity  to  mould  a  State's  decrees.  In  a  free  country, 
political  ambition  is  the  ambition  to  govern,  to  gather  a  party,  as 
James  Otis  and  Patrick  Henry  and  Samuel  Adams  gathered  the  party 
that  made  the  colonies  independent ;  as  Richard  Cobden  and  John 
Bright  formed  and  led  the  party  that  repealed  the  corn-laws ;  not  by 
the  bribery  of  place,  but  by  reliance  upon  popular  intelligence,  by"  the 
force  of  a  common  conviction,  by  the  inspiration  of  a  common  enthu- 
siasm, by  resistless  argument  and  burning  appeal.  When  the  victory 
is  won,  such  men  are  naturally  placed  where  they  can  make  that  com- 
mon conviction  law.  This,  I  say,  is  the  honorable  impulse  of  great 
leaders  to  seek  great  places.  But  this  is  not  bribery  and  patronage. 
This  is  not  making  a  good  blacksmith  a  bad  appraiser  of  muslins  be 
cause  he  brought  up  bullies  enough  to  carry  a  ward-meeting ;  and  to 
argue  that  he  ought  to  have  his  place  in  the  customs  upon  the  same 
principles  that  the  leader  has  his  in  the  cabinet,  is  to  insult  the  com- 
mon sense  of  the  country.  Well,  it  i^  retorted  that  this  view  is  al- 
together too  high  and  fine  for  human  nature,  that  if  the  blacksmith 
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had  not  brought  the  Toters  to  the  polls  the  good  cause  would  not  have 
triumphed,  and  that  except  for  the  expectation  of  the  reward  he  would 
not  have  brought  them  up.     Verj  well,  then,  by  the  argument  he 
would  have  brought  them  up  on  neither  side ;  and  that  is  merely  to  say 
that  the  people  have  not  interest  enough  in  the  laws  to  go  to  vote,  and 
to  say  that  is  to  abandon  the  principle  of  American  popular  govern- 
ment.   To  this  comes  the  final  answer,  the  answer  which  is  to-day 
in  thb  country  the  most  serious  obstruction  to  the  reform  of  the  civil 
service.     ^^  Reason  as  logically  as  you  will,"  it  is  said,  '^the  fact  re- 
mains, that  this  is,  and  always  has  been,  the  practice  in  all  countries 
governed  by  party."     I  deny  it  directly.     The  two  chief  countries  of 
this  kind  are  England  and  America.     For  England,  let  her  greatest 
living  statesman,  Mr.  Gladstone,  speak — a  statesman  whose  political 
career  will  be  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  his  country  for  its  daring 
moral  tone,  and  for  resolutely  opposing  to  the  glamour  of  imperial 
aggrandizement  and  false  national  pride  the  sturdy  conscience  of  Old 
England.     He  has  just  spoken  to  us — to  his  kindred  beyond  the  sea 
— and  he  says  that  the  thing  which  perhaps  chiefly  puzzles  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  old  country  to  understand  is,  why  the  American  people 
should  permit  their  entire  existence  to  be  continually  disturbed  by  the 
presidential  election,  and,  still  more,  why  they  should  raise  to  its  maxi- 
mum intensity  all  this  perturbation  by  providing  for  what  is  termed  a 
clean  sweep  in  their  civil  service,  in  all  its  ranks  and  departments,  at 
every  election  of  a  chief  magistrate.     ^'  We  do  not  see,"  he  says, 
'^  why  this  arrangement  is  more  rational  than  would  be  a  correspond- 
ing usage  in  this  country  on  each  change  of  ministry.     Our  practice 
is  as  different  as  possible.     We  limit  to  a  few  scores  of  persons  the 
removals  and  appointments  on  these  occasions,  although  our  ministers 
seem  to  us  not  infrequentfy  to  be  more  sharply  severed  from  one  an- 
other in  principle  and  tendency  than  are  the  successive  presidents  of 
the  great  union."     Mr.  Gladstone  speaks  for  England ;    and  to  the 
word  of  the  late  prime  minister  we  can  add  nothing.     As  for  this 
country,  I  appeal  to  history.      The  principle  that  the  subordinate 
places,  which  are  the  bulk  of  the  places  in  the  civil  service,  should 
be  held  by  political  tenure,  as  a  means  of  thorough  party  organiza- 
tion, was  not  held,  nor  put  into  practice,  through  all  our  early  history. 
I  cite  you  one  great  example.     The  first  great  party  change  of  ad- 
ministration was  the  election  of  Jefferson.     Party-spirit  was  never 
more  bi(ter  and  intense.     It  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  the 
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contest  in  the  House  of  Representatives  would  not  end  in  civil  war 
Jefferson  and  his  Mends  declared  distinctly  that  if  the  plan  which  was 
proposed,  of  putting  the  government  into  a  kind  of  commission  were 
carried  out,  the  Middle  States  would  arm,  and  no  such  usurpation 
would  be  tolerated  for  a  single  daj.     The  baleful  fires  of  party-spirit 
that  we  saw  dangerously  flaming  in  the  winter  of  1876,  were  quite  as 
lurid  in  the  winter  of  1800.     Well,  the  party  of  which  Jefferson  was 
the  chief  without  a  rival,  was  as  much  distrusted  and  hated  by  the 
federalists  as  Robespierre  and  the  French  sansculoUea  were  abhorred 
by  the  English  tories.     But  in  less  than  ten  years  this  great  party  had 
risen  over  the  party  of  the  revolution,  and  was  now  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, enthusiastic  and  triumphant,  not  only  without  the  power  to 
assess  and  discipline  its  workers,  but  without  the  promise  and  expec- 
tation of  a  clean  sweep  of  officers  if  they  came  into  power.     When 
Jefferson  became  President  there  were  fewer  places  in  the  blue-book 
of  the  United  States  than  there  are  now  in  that  of  the  New  York 
custom-house  alone.     In  the  moment  in  which  I  speak  to  you  there  is 
in  every  150  voters  of  the  State  of  New  York  one  national  office- 
holder ;  but  there  were  not  then  officers  enough  to  form  any  consid- 
erable element  in  the  calculation.     Madison  and  Gallatin,  the  .other 
Jeffersonian  leaders,  naturally  and  properly  expected  that  if  their 
party  should  succeed  they  would  be  called  to  aid  in  shaping  the  gen- 
eral policy  of  the  administration  ;  but  there  was  no  expectation  that,. 
as  a  matter  of  course  and  ms  a  condition  of  party  government,  all  the 
national  office-holders  would  be  put  out,  and  sound,  hard-working- 
Jeffersonians  put  in  ;  and  even  Mr.  Randall,]the  biographer  of  Jeffer- 
son, and  an  advocate  of  the  Jeffersonian  system,  '^  provided,"  as  he 
amusingly  says,  '4t  is  kept  within  bounds" — which  is  as  wise  as  to 
provide  that  an  explosion  of  gunpowder  should  be  kept  within  the  keg 
— expressly  admits  that  there  was  a  general  feeling  that  the  offices- 
were  held  on  a  good-behavior  tenure.     And  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  his  re- 
port on  the  extent  of  the  executive  patronage,  distinctly  speaks  of  re- 
movals from  office  on  party  grounds  as  of  recent  date,  and  says  that 
the  cases  of  such  removals,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  government, 
were  so  few  and  of  such  little  influence  that  they  did  not  constitute  a 
practice.     Mr.  Webster,  in  his  great  speech  at  Worcester,  in  1885^ 
said  that  political  proscription  leads  necessarily  to  the  filling  of  offices 
with  incompetent  persons  and  to  consequent  mal-execution  of  official 
duties ;  and  when  Mr.  Webster  announced  to  the  Senate  that  Major 
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Melville,  one  of  Samuel  Adams's  tea  party,  was  one  of  the  first  vic- 
tims on  whom  the  hand  ol  the  '^  reforming"  president  of  that  time 
had  fallen,  he  said  that  the  Senate  was  struck  with  horror.  These 
are  contemporary  witnesses  and  authorities  which  no  American,  of  any 
party  or  of  any  section,  can  challenge  or  question.  Their  testimony  is 
unanimous  and  incontestible.  What  becomes,  then,  of  the  assertion 
that  the  practice  of  regarding  the  minor  places  in  the  civil  service  as 
the  spoils  of  office  is  as  old  as  government,  and  an  essential  condition 
of  party  success?  Was  not  the  Jeffersonian  party  efficiently  organ- 
ized ?  Was  not  the  Jeffersonian  administration  efficiently  organized  ? 
And  yet,  when  his  second  election  was  pending,  Jefferson  distinctly 
refused  to  make  the  civil  service  a  political  machine.  He  curbed  the 
eager  partisanship  of  office-holders  of  his  own  appointment,  and  he 
wrote  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  antedating  the  civil 
service  order  of  President  Harrison  and  that  of  President  Hayes : 
^^  I  think  the  officers  of  the  federal  government  are  meddling  too 
much  with  public  elections.  Will  it  be  best  to  admonish  them  pri- 
vately or  by  proclamation  ?"  The  federalists  fought  with  the  rage  of 
despair,  but  Jefferson  was  re-elected,  receiving  162  electoral  votes 
against  146  for  his  opponent.  It  was  a  presidential  election  fiercely 
contested,  but  triumphantly  carried  by  the  administration  party,  with- 
out the  machinery  of  patronage  and  with  a  warning  to  the  national 
office-holders  to  hold  hands  off.  It  is  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  uni- 
versal assertion  that  in  this  country  official  patronage  is  indispensable 
to  efficient  party  organization,  and  that  the  monstrous  abuse  of  our 
day  is  a  practice  coeval  with  the  government.  The  fathers,  as  we 
reverently  call  them,  were  not,  as  I  know,  saints  in  politics.  They 
could  hate  or  malign  an  opponent  as  bitterly  and  as  brutally  as  their 
children.  "The  Aurora"  reviled  Washington  with  a  ribaldry  com- 
pared with  which  the  abuse  of  a  modern  president  is  tame  ;  and  Tim- 
othy Pickering  can  be  described  oflen  only  as  a  blackguard  when  he 
speaks  of  Jefferson.  Corruption,  intrigue,  meanness  of  every  degree 
^- these  are  not  new.  The  sycophant  is  not  a  modern  figure.  Fawn- 
ing, flattery,  and  solicitation  of  the  dispensers  of  power,  constantly 
meet  the  eye  of  the  student  of  our  earlier  politics.  But  all  these 
things  show — for  I  am  not  saying  that  these  men  were,  in  any  sense, 
reformers  as  we  are — these  things  show  how  modern  is  this  practice 
of  inquisition  for  spoils,  which  is  asserted  to  be  an  integral  part  of 
our  system.     Our  fathers — heaven  rest  their  strong  and  sturdy  mem- 
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ones ! — oar  fathers — it  is  well  in  our  hot  day  to  recall  their  example 
— may  not  have  been  saints,  but  we  know  them  to  have  been  heroes. 
Thej  had  our  passions  and  our  prejudices.  They  heard  the  clamor 
that  we  hear ;  they  heard  it,  doubtless,  in  their  own  breasts,  as  well 
as  from  the  mouths  of  others.  There  were  '^ great  goers''  in  their 
day,  too,  who  demanded  the  spoils  as  greedily  as  Swartwout  and  his 
crew.  The  difference  is — and  it  is  all  that  I  assert — the  difference 
Is  that  the  fathers  victoriously  resisted  Swartwout,  while  the  sons 
have  ignominiously  surrendered  to  him.  The  bugle  of  reform  calls 
us  to  renew  the  battle  that  we  have  lost,  and  to  conquer  once  more 
with  the  faith  and  the  courage  of  the  fathers. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  think  that  I  have  strayed  far  from  the  do- 
main of  your  deliberations,  and  have  given  you  a  speech  instead  of  a 
sermon.  But,  children  as  we  all  are  of  men  who  founded  a  State  on 
the  moral  law,  and  resolved  as  we  are,  that  it  shall  not  swerve 
from  that  eternal  foundation,  holding  that  in  the  moral  order  of  the 
universe  the  right  is  always  the  politic,  and  pledged  by  our  patriotic 
hearts  to  keep  unstained  the  high  ideal  of  our  America,  I  appeal  to 
you,  fathers  and  brethren,  whether  the  moral  purification  of  our  pub- 
lic life  is  not  a  work  of  vital  Christianity,  and  whether  a  wise  and 
reasonable  reform  of  the  civil  service  would  not  tend  to  unite  more 
closely  American  morals  and  American  politics. 
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WESTERN  UNITARIAN  CONFERENCE. 

8BCHSTABT  —  BEY.   JENKIK   l1.   J0KB8,    OF  JAKESVILLE,   WIS. 

THB   FIELD. 

This  report,  covering  the  field  from  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal.,  should  represent  some  fiflj-six  religious  societies  or- 
ganized for  regular  church  work,  besides  some  twenty  clubs,  com- 
mittees, or  local  associations  of  other  names  organized  for  missionary 
purposes,  and  looking  toward  the  establishment  of  churches ;  filly- 
four  church  buildings ;  forty-seven  settled  pastors.  We  have  but 
four  vacant  pulpits  actively  in  search  of  occupants,  and  these  have 
fair  prospects  of  having  their  hunger  filled.  We  have  but  two  or 
three  available  ministers  in  the  west  unsettled.  Four  local  Confer- 
ences, one  general  Conference,  one  Sunday  School  Society,  Unity ^ — 
a  modest  semi-monthly  organ  of  liberal  thought, — two  colleges,  and 
a  theological  school  complete  the  list  for  which  I  am  to  speak. 

LOCAL  CONFERENCES. 

It  is  our  settled  policy  to  organize  our  local  Conferences  within 
State  lines.  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and  Iowa,  are  thus  effect- 
ually organized ;  and  on  our  return  next  week  we  hope  to  organize 
Indiana. 

WISCONSIN  CONFERENCE  OF  TTNITARIAN  AND  INDEPENDENT  CHURCHES, 

organized  in  1866,  was  the  first  local  Conference  organized  under  the 
recommendation  of  this  body.  It  holds  regular  tri-annual  sessions 
two  and  three  days  in  duration.  It  now  represents  twelve  societies, 
six  church  buildings  and  six  ministers.     The  six  different  sessions 
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held  since  my  last  report  have  been  attended  by  delegates  from  thirty 
different  places,  the  average  being  sixty  a  session,  the  highest  number 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five.  To  this  Conference  belongs  the  credit 
of  inaugurating  Unitarian  grove  meetings,  which  it  has  successfully 
held  each  summer  for  the  last  six  years. 

MICHIGAN    GONFEBEKOB    OF    UNITABIAN    AND    OTHEB    GHBISTIAN 

CHUBCHB8* 

This  holds  semi-annual  sessions.  Has  five  church  buildings,  seven 
societies,  and  six  settled  ministers,  with  a  prospect  of  the  seventh 
soon  to  take  up  the  work  dropped  by  the  vigorous  hand  of  Prof. 
Brigham  at  Ann  Arbor.  Then  every  society  in  the  State  will  be  led 
by  tried  and  loyal  soldiers  of  truth  and  freedom. 

ILLINOIS  FBATEBNITT  OF  LIBEBAL  BBLIOIOU8  SOaSTIBS. 

Nineteen  organizations,  sixteen  churches,  twelve  settled  pastors ; 
but  one  available  pulpit  in  the  State  vacant.  This  Conference  holds 
semi-annual  sessions,  is  three  years  old,  and  growing,  as  it  should  with 
such  a  fellowship  of  ministers,  as  good  and  strong  as  have  ever  been 
gathered  into  a  fraternity. 

THE  IOWA  UNITABIAN  ASSOCIATION 

held  its  first  annual  session  last  June,  at  which  the  report  of  its  mis- 
sionary. Brother  Effinger,  showed  that  during  the  year  it  had  grown 
from  two  active  ministers  to  four,  and  two  active  societies  to  seven  or 
eight.  In  what  seemed  to  be  a  most  barren  field  and  the  hardest  of 
times,  $1,886  have  been  raised  for  missionary  work,  every  dollar  of  it 
within  the  State;  $361  by  memberships  and  contributions  through 
the  Iowa  Association's  treasury ;  the  remainder  through  the  exertions 
of  the  missionary,  who  travelled  five  thousand  two  hundred  miles, 
preached  and  lectured  one  hundred  and  eight  times,  organized  pro- 
visionally at  Atlantic  and  Ottumwa,  and  permanently  at  Marshall- 
town,  where  a  man  is  called  for,  and  Des  Moines,  the  capital  of  the 
State,  where  the  annual  meeting  was  held,  and  where  Unitarianism, 
as  taught  and  exemplified  by  Brother  £ffinger  and  his  family,  is  al- 
ready a  recognized  power.    In  July  a  supplementary  two  days'  con^ 
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ference  was  held  by  this  Association  at  Strawberry  Point,  where  S. 
W.  Sample,  following  up  the  missionary  labors  of  Rev.  Mr.  Sunder- 
land, of  Chicago,  and  others,  has  broken  hopeful  ground,  and  at 
Elkader,  a  county  seat,  fifteen  miles  away. 

OHIO   VALLEY  CONFERENCE. 

As  before  intimated,  this  Conference  is  about  to  give  up  its  life  for 
the  more  tangible  and  inspiriting  organization  of  States.  Indiana, 
with  its  five  church  buildings  and  societies,  and  at  present  its  two 
resident  pastors,  will  organize  next  week  at  Hobart,  where  we  hope 
the  brave  little  baud  there  will  find  their  church  out  of  debt,  and  they 
ready  to  settle  the  man  of  their  choice,  who  with  the  coming  man  at 
Indianapolis,  together  with  Brother  Hey  wood  and  his  hosts  at  Louis- 
rille,  which  now,  as  in  war  time,  must  be  provisionally  attached  to 
Indiana,  will  form  an  efficient  battalion  of  sappers  and  miners,  who 
will  ditch  and  drain  the  spiritual  swamps  of  Indiana,  that  the  fogs  of 
bigotry  and  the  chills  of  Calvinism  may  vanish  with  her  malaria  and 
her  ague.  Ohio,  one  of  the  greatest  among  our  Western  sisterhood  of 
States,  with  only  three  churches — Toledo,  Cincinnati,  and  Marietta, 
— and  their  hard- worked  ministers,  and  Antioch  College  waiting  to 
see  whether  the  future  hath  need  of  it,  constitute  the  working  force  of 
Unitarianism  in  that  State.  Perhaps  in  the  past  the  Unitarians  of 
Ohio  have  been  too  much  given  to  looking  East  or  West  for  their 
fellowship,  rather  than  among  themselves.  A  State  Conference  hold- 
ing two  or  three  sessions  a  year,  utilizing  as  far  as  possible  home 
talent,  piecing  out  as  we  do  in  Wisconsin  with  borrowed  material 
from  over  the  border,  would  do  much  towards  developing  a  fraternal 
interest  among  the  liberal  spirits  of  Ohio.  The  same  is  true  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  which  State  we  can  claim  two  societies  only. 

MISSOUBI  TALLET. 

Brothers  Snyder  and  Learned,  with  the  Unitarians  of  St.  Louis, 
have  a  natural,  if  not  a  justifiable,  longing  to  belong  to  Illinois  and 
the  still  farther  East,  rather  than  to  Missouri  and  the  still  farther 
West.  This  makes  of  the  Missouri  Valley  pre-eminent  in  our  fellow- 
ship a  one-man  Conference. 

Brother  Copeland,  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  is  Unitarian  ranchman  for  all 
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of  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  with  an  occasional  glance  towards  the  lone 
sheep  of  western  Missouri,  Council  Bluffs,  and  Colorado.     During 
the  last  year  he  has  spoken  once  a  month  at  Lincoln,  once  at  Hast- 
ings, twice  a  month  at  Omaha,  part  of  the  year ;  and  at  Fremont, 
fifty  miles  farther  west,  on  the  Sunday  evenings ;  he  speaks  at  Omaha  in 
the  mornings.     Besides  this  he  has  had  occasional  week-night  appoint- 
ments at  Fairbury,  Beatrice,  Palmyra,  Plattsmouth  ;  and  once  a  year 
or  so  visits  our  friends  at  Topeka,  Emporia,  Fort  Scott,  and  other 
places  in  Kansas,  North  Platte,  Denver,  and  Colorado  Springs  in  the 
farther  West.     All  this  work  he  has  done  with  the  inadequate  support 
which  the  work  itself  has  yielded,  removed  from  both  the  fellowship 
and  the  counsel  of  his  brethren.     At  a  distance  it  is  easy  to  discover 
the  crudeness  that  necessarily  attends  such  a  work,  and  at  that  dis- 
tance the  temptation  to  criticise  is  great ;  but  a  nearer  view  inevitably 
warms  our  hearts  towards  any  one  who,  in  this  nineteenth  century,  is 
willing  to  enact  the  ever  ancient  and  ever  honorable  roll  of  him  who 
goes  before, — the  voice  that  cries,  "Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord ; 
make  straight  in  the  desert  a  highway  for  our  God."    To  visit  that 
field  as  I  did  three  years  ago,  and  receive  grateful  testimony  of  hearts 
that  have  been  comforted,  and  souls  that  have  been  fed  by  this  itiner- 
ant word,  puts  new  meaning  into  the  rustic  theology  of  John  Hay, 
and  admiration  for  the  angels  that  are  willing  to  save  even  "Little 
Breeches."    He  who,  on  the  cold,  bleak  prairies  of  Nebraska,  is  will- 
ing, in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  to  "just  scoop  down  "  and  "  tote"  any 
homesick  child  to  where  it  is  safe  and  warm,  bringing  him  to  his  own 
Father's  arms  in  trust  and  confidence,  is  in  "  better  business  than 
loafin'  around  the  (Unitarian)  throne "  telling  the  secretary  how  not 
to  do  it. 

THE  PACIFIC  SLOPS 

of  the  farthest  West  it  is  for  me  to  speak  of  in  the  absence  of  one 
better  qualified.  A  true  perspective  would  give  to  this  section  a  sepa- 
rate report  before  this  Conference,  representing  as  it  does  so  large  a 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  National  Conference,  its  eight  active 
ministers,  its  four  church  buildings,  and  its  monthly  organ.  To  this 
field,  more  readily  than  to  the  Mississippi  Valley,  has  the  missionary 
money  of  the  East  gravitated  the  last  two  years.  Whether  this  is 
owing  to  the  superior  ripeness  of  that  field  and  the  greater  poverty  of 
that  section,  or  to  the  fact  that  the  tops  of  the  most  distant  mountains 
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are  the  whitest,  I  am  unable  to  judge.  One  thing  is  sure ;  ours  are 
brave  men  who  wear  the  epaulets  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Thej  will 
lead  their  companies  to  no  dress  parade,  bat  thej  are  moving  directly 
upon  the  enemies'  works,  and  on  ^Hhat  line  thej  will  fight  it  out  if  it 
takes  all  summer." 

wohan's  wobk. 

At  the  Toledo  Conference  in  May,  ld77«  the  Western  Conference  ap- 
pointed a  committee,  consisting  of  one  woman  from  each  of  our  prin- 
cipal fortresses,  to  see  what  could  be  done  towards  bringing  the  women 
of  the  West  into  more  direct  co-operation  with  the  Conferences.  This 
committee  organized,  held  meetings,  and  carried  on  quite  a  corres- 
pondence among  themselves,  which  indicated  an  unquestioned  desire 
for  work.  At  our  last  session  in  June  the  committee  reported,  asking 
to  be  represented  on  our  executive  board  by  an  assistant  secretary  from 
their  ranks,  which  was  granted ;  and  a  model  and  parent  society  in 
Chicago  organized  and  is  in  active  co-operation,  known  as  the  Chicago 
Women's  Liberal  Religious  Union.  They  have  addressed  a  circular 
letter  to  their  sisters  far  and  near  (the  substance  of  which  is  pub- 
lished in  the  Sunday-s&ool  number  of  Unity ^  —  on  circulation  in  the 
back  part  of  the  room) .  They  propose  for  themselves  three  lines  of 
activity,  viz.,  1.  Religious  study  and  culture  among  themselves ;  2. 
Practical  Christianity  ;  3.  Missionary  work.  The  missionary  work 
they  have  chiefiy  in  mind  I  believe  to  be,  —  1.  The  helping  of  needy 
ministers  in  the  field ;  2.  Distribution  of  our  publications ;  3.  En- 
couraging and  aiding  parties  who  are  moved  to  enter  the  liberal  min- 
istry. Their  zeal  and  the  success  already  attending  a  few  isolated 
bands  of  liberal  women  in  the  West,  warrants  the  expectations  that 
two  years  hence  the  women  of  the  West  will  have  something  more 
tangible  to  report.  Conspicuous  among  these  bands  is  the  club  of 
women  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  who  for  nearly  two  years  have  held 
regular  meetings  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  kindred  topics ;  have 
gathered  the  friends  together  socially,  and  kept  things  ship-shape 
around  the  veteran  stone  church,  the  first  built  in  Kansas,  built  by 
Massachusetts  money,  when  Kansas  was  bleeding.  Its  bell  rang  the 
alarm  of  war  when  the  ruffians  were  on  the  border;  and  it  will  chime 
out  the  gospel  of  peace  to  the  splendid  boys  and  girls  who  gallop  in 
on  horseback  from  miles  around,  each  meaning  to  attend  the  State 
University.     In  concluding  this  review  of  local  Conferences,  present 
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and  prospective,  I  am  moved  to  insist  once  more  on  their  great  mis- 
sionary value.     Numerous  are  those  who  date  their  interest  in  Unt- 
t^rianism  to  some  one  of  these  meetings.     Those  of  you  who  come 
from  the  East  may  wonder  at  the  frequency  of  our  meetings,  the 
length  of  our  sessions,  and  the  density  of   our  programmes ;    but 
herein  lies  the  vitality  of  our  local  Conferences.     Our  ministers  can- 
not afford  to  travel  their  sixty,  one  hundred,  or  one  hundred  and  fifly 
miles  two  or  three  times  a  year,  at  their  own  expense  (as  is  usually 
the  case),  merely  for  a  holiday  excursion.     A  large  number  of  our 
delegates  are  those  who  have  not  the  privileges  of  stated  meetings. 
To  these  Conferences  they  look  for  spiritual  quickening  and  intellec- 
tual stimulus  that  will  carry  them  through  to  the  next  quarter,  or  it 
may  be  the  next  year.     In  the  well  filled  programmes  is  found  the 
way  to  utilize  lay  talent — men  and  women, — a  check  to  aimless 
talking  and  vain  disputations,  and  a  summons  to  sober  work,  to  earn- 
est thought  which  always  leads  to  the  highest  inspiration.     Years  ago 
wc  had  in  Chicago  a  local  Conference  organized  for  the  obvious  pur- 
pose of  having  a  good  time — one  day  session,  few  essays,  plenty  of 
time  for  stories  and  eating, — and  it  died  for  want  of  patronage. 
Then  the  Illinois  Fraternity  was  organized  fA  hard  work,  and  each 
session  has  been  more  vigorous  and^populous  than  the  preceding  one. 
The  local  Conferences  must  summon  us  to  business.     They  should  be 
called  together  by  the  bugle  as  was  one  session  of  our  summer  meet- 
ing at  Milwaukee  last  month.     '^ Boots  and  saddles''  is  the  call  Uni- 
tarians need  to  hear. 

THE   WESTERN  UNITAEIAN    SUNDAY   SCHOOL   SOCIETY. 

This  little  child  of  the  West,  now  five  years  old,  has  contributed 
several  tools  to  the  tool  chest  of  the  liberal  Sunday-school  worker, 
among  which  have  been  schedules  of  lessons,  illuminated  cards  for 
infant  classes ;  and  it  has  now  in  preparation  a  service  book  cheap 
enough  to  bring  it  within  the  range  of  our  mission  schools,  and  excel- 
lent enough,  it  is  hoped,  to  make  a  valuable  addition  to  the  equipment 
of  all  our  Sunday-schools.  It  holds  annual  sessions,  and  renders 
help  to  superintendents  and  teachers.  Its  revenue  comes  from  annual 
and  life  membership.  It  has  never  been  in  debt,  but  could  well  use 
more  money,  and  solicits  a  share  of  your  interest  and  support.  Any 
one  wishing  to  do  so  can  be  enrolled  as  a  member  by  applying  to  the 
secretary. 
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"UNITY." 

This  "  Pamphlet  Mission  for  Freedom,  Fellowship,  and  Character 
in  Religion,''  a  small  fortnightly  which  70a  have  all  seen,  published 
by  a  self-constituted  committee  of  five,  slightly  backed  by  a  few  pri- 
vate individuals,  has  demonstrated  thus  far  its  right  to  exist  and  to  a 
representation  at  this  Conference  by  the  work  it  has  done  in  develop- 
ing the  latent  interest  in  untilled  fields,  in  feeding  isolated  friends 
who  are  beyond  the  reach  of  our  voice,  and  in  the  general  dissemina- 
tion of  the  principles  in  the  interest  of  which  we  are  assembled.  It 
has  thus  far  paid  its  bills.  It  never  expects  to  be  a  mendicant,  con- 
tent to  live  or  die,  if  die  it  must — though  it  intends  to  live  —  on  its 
own  merits.  But  it  would  gladly  avail  itself  of  such  individual  co- 
operation as  the  members  of  this  Conference  may  see  fit  to  give  it, 
either  by  way  of  subscription  or  in  contribution  to  its  reserve  fund. 

SCHOOLS. 

How  far  denominational  interference  and  support,  even  of  so  liberal 
a  kind  as  that  of  the  Unitarian,  is  helpful  to  institutions  of  general 
education,  is  still  an  open  question,  with  the  drift  of  sentiment  against 
such  patronage.  The  West  sends  two  such  suppliants  to  this  Confer- 
ence,—  Antioch,  resting  her  claims  on  her  splendid  record,  Humboldt 
on  its  grand  possibilities.  The  one  well  equipped  and  partially  en- 
dowed, situated  in  the  thickly  settled  districts  of  Ohio ;  the  latter 
lifting  its  somewhat  naked  walls  above  the  sparsely  settled  prairies  of 
Western  Iowa.  In  either  case  telescopic  investigations  are  unsafe. 
That  Antioch  has  done  a  grand  work,  all  are  agreed.  That  Hum- 
boldt may  do  a  great  work  as  a  pioneer  academy,  in  giving  to  that 
new  country  its  first  crop  of  intelligent  and  public-spirited  citizens, 
training  the  teachers  who  are  to  preside  over  the  district  schools  of 
that  country  for  the  next  fifteen  years,  I  am  t)ioroughly  convinced 
after  studying  the  problem,  on  the  ground  as  well  as  off  of  it.  Waiv- 
ing all  the  questions  of  the  past,  whether  now  with  its  new  principal. 
Prof.  Earthman  —  than  whom  Wisconsin  had  no  more  energetic  or 
successful  school-master  and  institute- worker  to  send, — a  judicious 
investment  of  funds  might  not  be  made,  seems  to  me  a  question  alto- 
gether worthy  candid  consideration.     But,  however  it  may  be  with 
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Antioch  or  Humboldt,  the  West  dearly  pleads  for  her  school  of  the 
prophets,  —  Meadviile,  the  modest  but  most  deserving  of  all  our  sup- 
pliants. Neglect  of  Meadviile  bj  the  National  Conference  is  clearly 
killing  the  '^  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg.*'  The  friends  may  send 
money  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  Egypt ;  but  Meadviile  sends  Douthit* 
You  give  to  the  Association  of  your  funds  ;  Meadviile  furnishes  it  its 
secretary.  You  subscribe  for  the  denominational  literature;  but 
Meadviile  edits  it.  For  thirty-four  years  has  Meadviile  sent  its  an- 
nual contribution  in  the  way  of  living  souls  to  speak  tbe  prophetic 
word  we  profess.  The  lips  of  all  were  not  touched  with  living  coals 
from  the  altar,  but  enough  have  kissed  the  living  embers  to  make  its 
endowment  and  protection  an  imperative  duty  upon  us.  Time  and 
time  again  has  its  needy  treasury  stepped  aside  at  our  meetings  that 
other  more  clamorous  applicants  might  be  attended  to.  Burnt  Chi- 
cago, metropolitan  Washington,  have  been  heard  and  helped.  When 
does  Meadville's  turn  come?  A  small  addition  to  its  endowment, 
$15,000,  is  all  they  ask  for ;  and  indeed  a  few  hundred  dollars'  contri- 
bution to  its  fund  each  year,  would  not  only  secure  the  most  careful 
investment  possible,  but  would  also  materially  add  to  the  strength  of 
the  faithful  board  of  instructors. 

THE  WESTERN  UNFTARIAN   CONFERENOB. 

Lastly  it  is  for  me  to  speak  a  word  of  the  Western  Conference 
proper,  whose  field  includes  the  territory  and  organizations  already 
mentioned.  It  has  held  two  annual  sessions  since  our  last  meeting, 
characterized  by  hospitality  and  vigor.  It  has  sustained  a  missionary 
secretary,  who,  during  the  last  two  years  reported,  has  travelled  an- 
nually about  twelve  thousand  miles,  visiting  from  forty  to  fifty  differ- 
ent towns  each  year,  averaging  a  hundred  and  forty  missionary  meet- 
ings, twelve  conferences,  and  about  seven  hundred  and  fifty  letters  re- 
ceived annually.  To  this  work  he  has  given  thirteen  Sundays  a  year 
and  a  large  proportion  of  week-day  time  and  energy,  for  which  ser- 
vice the  Conference  pays  $900  annually  and  expenses,  —  the  income 
of  the  Conference  amounting  to  about  $1,300.  In  addition  to  this, 
efficient  missionary  work  has  been  done  under  the  auspices  of  its  sec- 
retary, by  Rev.  Mr.  Pardee,  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan ;  Messrs. 
Bowen  and  Kittredge,  in  Michigan ;  Mr.  Sample,  three  months  in 
Canton,  O.,  and  later  at  Strawberry  Point  and  Elkader,  Iowa ;  and 
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Mr.  Fisher  at  Alton,  HI.  Rev.  Mr.  Sunderland  has  also  rendered 
yaluable  missionary  service  at  Evanston  and  Englewood,  in  Southern 
Chicago ;  and  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert  has  maintained  a  vigorous  mission- 
ary movement  at  St.  Charles,  HI.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introduc- 
ing to  this  fellowship  the  new  societies  at  Brodhead,  Wis. ;  Charlotte, 
and  Charlevoix,  Mich. ;  Des  Moines,  Marshalltown,  Strawberry 
Point,  and  Blkader,  in  Iowa ;  Yankton,  Dakota ;  Santa  Barbara,  Sau 
Diego^  Los  Angeles,  and  perhaps  others,  on  the  Pacific  Coast ;  and 
new  churches  have  been  dedicated  at  Evansville  and  La  Porte,  Ind. 
Alton  has  fonnd  strength,  and  is  going  on  with  a  renovated  church, 
and  a  new  parson  in  a  new  parsonage.  Baraboo,  Wis.,  is  quietly  en- 
larging its  building  under  lay  administration.  Buffalo  and  St.  Louis 
are  planning  fine  new  churches.  When  completed,  may  they  be  void 
of  the  modern  church  fre8C0,«^a  mortgage.  Our  financial  exhibit  of 
last  year's  work,  ending  July  1,  shows  in  money  raised  for  missionary 
work  in  the  West,  including  Western  Conference,  Local  Conferences, 
Sunday  School  Society/^  CTnt^y/'  and  particularly  local  missionary  work, 
not  including  moneys  raised  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  by  Brother  Cope- 
land,  of  Nebraska,  or  for  any  local  church  charities,  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  or  the  Washington  church,  over  $5,145. 

NEEDS   OF  THE  WEST. 

Stay  I  hint,  in  conclusion,  at  a  few  of  the  needs  ? 

1.  Our  work  has  now  assumed  that  proportion  that  it  cannot  be 
continued  much  longer  without  reduction,  unless  we  can  establish  a 
centr&l  ofiice,  kept  open  by  some  one  who  is  capable  and  willing  to  do 
the  clerical  drudgery  attendant  upon  such  work.  There  are  tracts  to 
be  distributed,  our  publications  to  he  exhibited,  Sunday-school  sup- 
plies to  be  forwarded,  letters  to  be  answered  and  filed.  This  work 
cannot  be  adequately  attended  to  by  secretaries  attending  to  parishes 
and  tramping  about  the  country  beside.  The  Western  Conference 
Executive  Committee  have  ventUted  to  undertake  the  rent  of  such  a 
room,  provided  the  derk'd  hire  Can-  be  secured  otherwise ;  and  I  hope 
this  may  soon  be  act^onlptished. 

2.  We  need  a  small  sum  of  money  annually,  entrusted  to  the  hands 
of  our  secretaries,  to  be  used  in  bearing  the  expenses  of  ministers  on 
their  long  journeys  to  vacant  parishes.  I  ask  for  no  salary  to  such 
candidates ;  but  no  candidate,  however  zealous,  can  be  expected  to 
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bear  his  own  expenses  to  fields  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  miles 
away ;  while  prostrate  and  discouraged  societies  are  scarcely  in  spirit, 
if  they  are  in  pocket,  prepared  to  make  any  guarantees.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  a  small  sum  at  my  disposal  for  such  purposes  might  have« 
in  times  past,  secured  happy  settlements  at  different  times ;  where 
without  it  it  was  impossible. 

3.  We  need  as  a  body  still  greater  faith  in  the  missionary  per  se, — 
a  deeper  realization  of  the  truth  Emerson  states,  that  all  institutions 
are  but  the  lengthened  shadows  of  some  man.  The  kingdom  of  lib- 
eral thought  cannot  be  organized  by  teleg^raph  or  postal  cards.  Paul 
was  a  good  letter-writer ;  but  he  might  have  written  letters  ui^til  his 
head  was  gray  and  never  have  succeeded  in  starting  them  up  at  £phe- 
sus  or  at  Corinth  had  he  not  gone  in  person  to  work  up  these  fields. 
So  your  secretaries  may  write  letters  from  Chicago  and  Boston  until 
the  ''crack  of  doom,''  and  never  start  them  up  at  Kansas  City  or 
Cleveland.  The  societies  I  report  here  to-day  were  all  organized  by 
MEN,  who  went  with  a  missionary  word  on  their  lips  and  missionary 
work  in  their  hearts,  such  as  Conant,  Codding,  the  Staples  brothers. 
Hunting,  and  others.  We  want  men  like  Brother  Efiinger,  who, 
when  he  entered  Des  Moines  fifteen  months  ago,  and  found  all  the 
signs  inauspicious,  all  the  liberal  friends  hopeless,  yet  had  the  '' au- 
dacity to  propose  a  Sunday  service,"  the  sequel  of  which  1  have 
hinted  at  above.  The  man  at  Ottumwa,  who  did  not  answer  his  let- 
ter because  there  was  nothing  to  say  that  was  hopeful,  became  his 
first  deacon,  to  distribute  his  bills  and  ring  his  bells.  A  similar  ex- 
perience awaited  him  in  Marshalltown.  They  assured  him  he  was  on 
a  wild-goose  chase ;  but  they  are  now  looking  for  a  minister  of  their 
own.  There  is  no  substitute  for  the  prophet  yet  invented ;  not  even 
the  telephone  will  quite  fill  the  bill.  We  need  to  put  a  higher  value 
on  such  service,  —  give  it  our  first  endorsement.  When  a  young  and 
inexperienced  minister  has  gone  the  weary  rounds  of  candidating,  and 
has  failed  ''to  take"  or  "be  taken"  anywhere  in  New  England,  we 
are  too  prone  to  advise  him  to  go  West  and  try  the  missionary  field. 
None  but  strong  men  can  speed  our  mission,  and  strong  men  only 
should  be  sent  forth.  Not  but  what  we  should  be  thankful  for  the 
work  done  by  the  fairly  endowed  brethren  who,  by  the  aid  of  wealthy 
laymen,  consecrated  women,  the  example  of  illustrious  predecessors, 
are  enabled  to  do  passable  work  in  spite  of  their  blunders  in  the  pul- 
pits of  Boston,  New  York  and  Brooklyn  ;  but  we  should  rise  in  pro- 
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found  thaukfulaess  to  God  for  the  grand  equipments  of  such  efficient 
souls  as  are  able,  single-handed  and  alone,  without  prestige  or  bank 
accounts,  to  become  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  desert  land  to 
wearj  and  thirsty  souls, — such  as  Douthit,  Effinger,  Copeland. 

4.  We  need  to  learn  to  be  less  economical  with  the  Holj  Ghost. 
Economy  is  good  in  human  affairs,  but  there  is  enough  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  to  go  round.  There  is  danger  of  carrying  the  New  England 
grace  of  thrift  a  little  too  far  when  we  undertake  to  eke  out  our  truth 
for  good  fields  only  and  prominent  centres.  The  angel  of  truth  shot 
his  arrows  hit  or  miss  fashion ;  they  glanced  off  the  capitol  dome  at 
Springfield,  but  they  stuck  into  the  heart  of  Shelbyville,  Geneseo, 
and  Geneva,  as  well  as  Chicago.  Likely  as  not  the  nice  new  church 
at  Washington  will  fail  to  catch  the  big-headed  statesmen  it  was 
erected  for ;  while  Brothers  Sample  and  Effinger,  out  in  Iowa,  have 
one  or  two  of  them  already  on  their  string.  The  nicely  painted  and 
patented  machine,  with  adjustable  coils  and  double  action-springs, 
though  a  fine  trap,  may  fail  to  catch  the  quails  which  the  boy  will  get 
into  his  rude  figure  4,  made  of  pieces  of  lath  with  a  hatchet. 

5.  Out  West  we  have  been  trying  to  work  too  much  on  the  plan  of 
Artemus  Ward,  who  proposed  to  organize  a  regiment  of  brigadier- 
generals  for  the  last  war.  We  want  privates  as  well  as  generals. 
The  small  places  need  looking  afler  as  well  as  the  large  places.  It 
may  be  God  has  as  much  use  for  the  former  as  the  latter ;  at  least,  it 
happened  so  once  down  in  Judea.  The  little  roads  of  Nazareth  did 
more  for  humanity  than  the  metropolitan  Jerusalem  ever  did.  And 
it  is  well  for  us  to  remember  that  our  own  Drs.  Walker,  Hall,  Nor- 
ton, Lamson,  Hill,  the  Peabodys,  Noyes,  the  Wares,  Theodore  Par- 
ker, Uosmer,  Livermore,  Morison,  and  the  Staples  brothers,  all  came 
to  their  usefulness  out  of  village  homes  and  village  churches.  We 
must  keep  the  springs  upon  the  hillsides  cleaned  out  if  we  are  to  have 
clear  water  in  the  river  below. 

6*  Lastly,  we  still  have  need  of  greater  faith  in  the  vitality  of  our 
faith,  trusting  to  the  broadest  fellowship  and  the  strongest  individual- 
ity possible.  The  experience  of  our  Western  organizations  demon- 
strates that  it  is  possible  to  trust  the  deepest  religious  earnestness  and 
the  aggressive  faith  of  Unitarianism  with  unguarded  doors.  There 
never  has  been  a  time  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  but  what  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  the  Mormons  or  the  Cumberland  Pres- 
byterians to  have  come  in,  packed  our  Conferences,  and,  under  the 
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aospension  of  the  rules,  committed  us  to  polygamy,  or  fastened  apon 
us  all  the  decrees  of  Calvinism ;  bat  thej  have  not  done  it.  And  we 
have,  as  I  believe,  a  fellowship  as  clean,  as  energetic,  and  constmc- 
tive  as  can  be  found  in  any  of  the  well-guarded  flocks.  There  is 
chemical  affinity  in  spirit  as  in  matter.  There  is  a  law  of  crystalliza- 
tion that  is  as  absolute  in  matters  of  salvation  as  in  saltpetre.  In 
thus  welcoming  to  our  fellowship  all  those  who  desire  to  unite  with  us 
in  advancing  the  kingdom  of  God,  we  offer  you  a  large  constituency, — 
not  only  these  fifty  churches,  but  the  great  unhoused  and  unharnessed 
mass  of  the  West.  Shall  we  feed  them?  A  paeudo  orthodoxy,  a 
molluscous  liberalism,  preached  over  so-called  evangelical  pulpits, 
invites  them ;  Spiritualism,  with  its  telescopic  eye-glasses,  would  fain 
feed  them ;  Swedenborgianism,  with  its  celestial  technology,  nourishes 
a  few  ;  Universalism,  with  its  bright  hope,  strengthens  its  multitude ; 
but  still  the  great  thousands  are  untouched,  and  will  continue  to  be 
wanderers  in  a  strange  land  until  we  go  to  them  with  our  rational, 
vitalizing  word,  for  a  religion  found  in  freedom,  fellowship,  and  char- 
acter. 

Brethren,  are  we  prepared  to  take  possession  of  our  own  ?  If  so, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  this  National  Conference  falls  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Mississippi  River ;  and  it  is  a  law  in  physics 
that  only  things  resting  squarely  on  their  base  can  stand.  Our  tower 
must  not  lean  too  far  east.  It  behooves  us  to  be  vigilant,  lest  these 
Conferences  become  grand  biennial  picnics  for  Unitarian  excursionists. 
At  the  risk  of  losing  these  luxuries  of  Saratoga,  I  urge  the  wisdom 
of  carrying  this  Conference  westward  occasionally.  I  ask  this  not  as 
a  just  claim  of  our  Western  laborers,  who  year  after  year  must  make 
this  long  and  expensive  journey  eastward,  or  go  without  this  goodly 
fellowship.  This  Conference  in  justice  to  itself  should  gradually 
gravitate  towards  its  own.  Let  the  geography  widen  our  purposes, 
quicken  our  sense  of  responsibility  and  opportunity.  Within  the 
next  quarter  century  we  ought  to  hold  a  session  of  this  National  Con- 
ference on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Brethren,  the  day  is  coming  when  we 
shall  need  more  heroic  surrounding  in  order  to  lay  the  heroic  plans  we 
need.  Think  of  Elijah  and  Isaiah  putting  up  at  the  crack  caravan- 
saries in  Jerusalem  to  lay  plans  for  the  extension  of  the  religion  of 
Jehovah  among  the  Moabites  and  the  Phoenicians  I 

Wesley  gathered  his  elders  together  in  bams ;  we  in  the  resort  of 
fashion.     Luther  cried,  I  go  to  Worms,  though  the  houses  be  tiled 
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with  devils.  The  Unitarian  sajs,  I  go  to  Saratoga,  if  I  can  get 
comfortable  rooms  on  the  ground-floor.  This  Conference  will  to-day 
probably  pay  a  thousand  dollars  in  waiters'  fees  and  carriage  hire ; 
whUe  the  fire  in  the  breast  of  our  missionary  in  Iowa  or  Nebraska  is 
being  extingnished  for  want  of  $100  to  pay  his  rent.  Brethren,  you 
sometimes  think  we  out  West  are  given  to  rhetorical  inflation.  There 
are  some  things,  like  the  ocean,  so  great  the  strongest  phrases  do  but 
mock  them.  Such,  I  take  it,  are  the  issues  and  demands  which  the 
West  to-day  lays  at  the  feet  of  this  Conference. 

We  hear  often  of  the  hopeless  burnt  fields  of  the  West.  I  solemnly 
declare  there  are  none  such.  As  there  are  warm  throbbing  hearts  to 
be  found  beneath  the  staid  proprieties  of  the  New  England  societies, 
that  to  the  strange  visitor  seem  so  thoroughly  frozen  over,  so  God  has 
fiiVL  a  wealth  of  vital  germs  beneath  the  ashes  and  cinders  of  our 
Western  fires.  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Springfield,  111.,  Kansas  City, 
Denver,  and  a  hundred  other  fields,  are  ready  for  our  plow-shares 
when  we  are  ready  to  put  them  in.  It  behooves  us  to  .lay  large  plans 
and  to  make  still  larger  investments  of  time,  money,  and  consecration  to 
execute  them. 


EEPORT  of  the  conferences  in  THE  MIDDLE 

STATES  AND  NEW  YORK. 

BT  REV.    8.   H.   CAMP. 

The  churches  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States'  Conference  are 
widely  scattered,  and  no  session  has  been  held  for  sixteen  months ; 
but  the  situation  is  by  no  means  discouraging.  Except  at  Northum- 
berland and  New  Orleans,  all  societies  have  settled  pastors;  Mr. 
Browne  holds  on  firmly  at  Charleston,  and  his  people  are  bearing 
their  burden  bravely ;  young  men  have  recently  been  settled  at  Wil- 
mington and  Yineland ;  Baltimore  is  still  the  field  of  Mr.  Weld's  ac- 
ceptable service ;  Washington,  with  its  new  church,  starts  off  on  a 
fresh  career  of  prosperity  ;  Germantown  rejoices  in  the  rich  ministry 
of  Samuel  Longfellow.  Missionary  work,  continued  two  seasons,  in 
North  Philadelphia,  proves  that  there  is  abundant  material  for  a  second 
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society.  As  a  whole,  the  weaker  charches  of  this  Conference  are 
still  receiving  more  money  from  the  Unitarian  Association  than  is 
contributed  by  the  stronger  ones.  Mr.  May's  church  in  Philadelphia, 
though  unattached  to  National  or  Local  Conference,  is  generous  in  its 
response  to  all  calls  for  direct  assistance. 

THB  NEW  TOSK  AND  HUDSON  RIVER  CONFERENCE. 

Since  the  last  meeting  at  Saratoga  there  have  been  four  meetings 
of  this  Conference.  These  meetings  have  been  full  of  interest,  but 
the  attendance  of  ministers  as  well  as  people  has  not  been  what  it 
ought.  We  are  constantly  embarrassed  with  the  fact  that  we  have 
much  to  do  with  very  little  financial  strength.  The  territory  all 
about  us  is  valuable  missionary  soil,  but  we  are  not  able  to  occupy. 
The  church  at  Newark  is  in  a  state  of  suspended  animation,  and 
without  positive  assistance  cannot  survive,  and  yet  few  churches  were 
ever  started  with  more  promising  prospects  than  that. 

The  Conference  has  interested  itself  in  Harlem,  which  is  simply 
saying  that  All  Souls  Church  of  New  York  has  as  often  before  come 
to  the  relief  at  that  important  point. 

We  have  no  treasury  of  our  own,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
our  parishes  seem  to  have  no  financial  ability  beyond  their  own  ne- 
cessities. Then^  too,  we  are  considerably  scattered,  but  it  still  seems 
as  if  a  deal  more  might  bo  accomplished  if  we  could  have  a  wide- 
awake man  as  our  agent  or  missionary,  who  could  visit  the  churches 
preach  for  those  without  pastors,  and  lay  the  claims  of  the  Confer- 
ence before  the  churches  having  ministers. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CONFERENCES  IN  NEW  ENGLAND. 

BY  REV.   N.   P.   GILHAN. 

The  Unitarian  churches  of  New  England  are  united  in  one  State 
Association  and  eleven  Conferences.  These  Conferences  hold  from 
one  to  four  meetings  a  year.     During  the  last  two  years  the  attend- 
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ance  at  these  assemblies  has  been  uniformly  large,  increasing  rather 
than  diminishing.  In  the  Worcester  Conference  the  practice  of  be- 
ginning the  meetings  with  an  evening  service  has  been  followed,  from 
its  formation,  with  great  success.  Three  of  the  Conferences  have,  hy 
way  of  variety,  a  picnic  gathering  in  the  summer ;  and  in  New 
Hampshire  there  has  appeared  the  portentous  sign  of  a  Unitarian 
camp-meetingi  These  Conferences  are  not  simply  ministers'  meet- 
ings, though  the  laymen  are  too  much  disposed  to  let  them  become 
such.  Subjects  relating  to  theology,  philosophy,  and  science,  to  prac- 
tical organization,  and  to  the  religious  life,  are  all  discussed.  In  gen- 
eral, however,  but  little  has  been  accomplished  in  the  way  of  mission- 
ary effort  within  the  last  two  years.  It  is  suggested  that  each  church 
should,  as  has  been  done  lately  in  the  South  Middlesex  Conference, 
choose  two  lay  delegates,  auxiliary  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to 
make  suggestions  for  Conference  work  and  to  stir  up  their  respective 
societies  ;  and,  further,  that  in  January  preceding  the  biennial  meet- 
ings of  the  National  Conference  there  should  be  printed  a  detailed  re- 
port by  each  secretary  of  the  condition  of  all  the  churches. 

Some  younger  societies  have  been  severely  tried,  and  some  older  par- 
ishes have  declined  through  personal  or  local  causes  ;  but  in  the  Con- 
ferences, as  a  whole,  there  has  been  a  decided  improvement  upon  the 
state  of  things  two  years  ago.     Church  debts  have  been  decreased  in 
a  number  of  places.     Holyoke  has  a  chapel,  dedicated  Oct.  4,  1876, 
and  the  work  thei'e  is  progressing  fairly  ;  the  Berlin  society  holds  its 
own  with  good  courage ;  the  Maiden  parish  is  building  a  church, 
which  is  soon  to  be  occupied ;  the  Tiverton  memorial  chapel  holds 
regular  service,  and  is  out  of  debt,  through  the  generosity  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Whitridge ;  Vineyard  Haven  is  well  supported  ;  new  church 
buildings  are  going  up  in  Brunswick,  Me.,  in  Milford,   and  in  Leba- 
non, N.  H.     Among  later  enterprises,  a  new  society  has  been  legally 
organized  in  Athol,  Mass.,  which  has  a  good  congregation  and  Sun- 
day school,  and  hopes  to  have  a  church  next  year.     The  slumbering 
church  in  Hartford  has  come  into  full  life,  and  the  ministry-at-large 
in  Providence  is  trying  to  become  independent  under  the  name  of  the 
Olney  Street  Congregational  Society.     At  Brookline,  there  is  an  op- 
ening with  many  advantages  and  some  disadvantages ;  at  North  Wo- 
bum  there  is  a  chapel  expecting  a  Unitarian  ministry  in  time ;  in 
Sazonville  a  regular  Sunday  afternoon  congregation  is  drawn  out ; 
and  at  Newton  Centre  is  a  promistng  new  society,  now  in  the  charge 
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of  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins.  The  missionarj  actiyitj  in  Maine  has  been 
intermitted.  The  Union  for  Church  Work  and  Help,  formed  last 
winter  by  the  women  of  the  four  Unitarian  churches  in  Salem,  raised 
some  seven  hundred  dollars,  and  distributed  that  sum  to  needy  socie- 
ties. In  the  South  Middlesex  Conference  and  on  the  Connecticut 
River  the  experiment  of  ^'public  religious  meetings,"  as  they  are 
called,  has  been  tried,  and  its  projectors  hope  to  continue  the  work 
this  coming  winter. 

The  report  concluded  with  a  resolution  recommending  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  to  prepare  a  book  of  religions  songs  adapted  to 
popular  use. 
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REPORT  OF  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


BT  BEY.   GEO.   F.    PIFBR,    8BCBBTABT. 

Daring  the  last  two  years  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  has 
carried  on  with  a  good  degree  ot  success  its  accustomed  work.  It 
has  continued  to  publish  the  '^Dayspring/'  Sunday  School  Manuals, 
and  Sunday  School  Lessons ;  to  send  its  publications  gratuitously  to 
Sunday  Schools  in  want  of  but  too  poor  to  pay  for  them,  and  to  be 
the  centre  of  Sunday  School  supplies  for  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

Every  department  of  its  work  is  in  as  healthy  a  condition  as  at  any 
previous  time.  There  has  been  no  diminution  in  our  sales,  our  sub- 
scription lists,  or  our  missionary  work,  and  our  receipts,  including 
donations,  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  our  expenses.  The  most  en- 
couraging feature  of  our  work  is  the  success  which  has  attended  the 
publication  of  the  Sunday  School  Lessons.  Their  circulation  has 
largely  increased,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  interest  they  have  awak- 
ened, and  the 'good  they  have  done,  has  increased  in  proportion. 

For  a  year  past  these  lessons  have  been  devoted  to  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. A  series  of  forty-three  Lessons — about  the  number  needed 
by  most  of  our  schools  for  a  year's  study — has  been  completed,  and 
can  now  be  had  in  a  handsome  volume  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
closely  printed  pages. 

This  series  covers  the  period  from  Abraham  to  Solomon,  and  is 
selling  at  an  unexpectedly  rapid  rate.  Another  series  on  the  Old 
Testament  is  now  being  published  in  monthly  parts  and  will  be  finish- 
ed in  May  next,  when  it  will  be  offered  in  a  bound  volume  like  the 
preceding  one.  It  is  probable  that  these  two  series  on  the  Old  Tes- 
tament will  be  followed  by  two  similar  ones  on  the  New — the  whole 
forming  a  four  years'  course  of  Biblical. study. 

The  Lessons  are  based  on  the  theory  that  the  Sunday  School  should 
aim  first,  to  impart  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  its  history,  geography, 
and  antiquities,  the  origin,  contents,  and  purpose  of  its  books — 
knowledge  corresponding  to  that  which  our  children  get  in  the  day 
schools  abont  other  matters,  but  which,  for  obvious  reasons,  these 
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schools  cannot  give ;  and  secondly,  to  help  quicken  in  each  child  the 
moral  and  spiritual  life.  They  assume  that  the  Sunday  School  should 
teach  religion  and  teach  ahout  religion. 

They  are  also  hased  on  the  ^'One  Lesson  System,"  that  is  to  say, 
an  attempt  is  made  to  adapt  each  lesson  to  all  the  members  of  the 
school  except  the  infant  class.  It  is  evident  that  this  system  has  its 
disadvantages,  yet  when  it  is  considered  that  it  is  the  one  which 
enables  teachers'  meetings,  general  lessons  and  reviews  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  best  purpose,  that  it  is  the  one  which  enables  every 
teacher  and  pupil  to  know  what  the  lesson  for  the  day  is  to  be,  there 
hardly  can  be  a  doubt  that  it  is  the  system,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  any  other. 

Although  the  Society  is  doing  a  useful  work,  and  gaining  wider 
and  deeper  influence,  there  is  -opportunity  for  it  to  do  much  more  for 
the  denomination,  and  for  the  Christian  cause,  whenever  it  shall  have 
donations  to  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable  it  to  enlarge  its  sphere  of 
activity.  If  it  could  expend  on  the  *' Day  spring"  a  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  more  than  at  present,  it  could  improve  that  publication 
more  than  one  hundred  per  cent.  There  is  great  need  that  one  or 
more  persons,  qualified  for  the  task,  should  be  engaged  at  once  to 
prepare  I^essons  on  the  Life  of  Jesus,  to  be  published  next  year. 

During  the  last  ten  years  this  Society  has  received,  on  an  average, 
only  about  twenty^five  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  donations.  It  needs 
to  receive  double  that  amount  to  make  it  as  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be. 
With  contributions  to  the  amount  of  five  thousand  dollars  annually,  it 
could  pay  reasonable  salaries,  do  all  the  missionary  work  that  would 
come  within  Its  province,  and  make  the  ^'Dayspring"  doubly  as  at- 
tractive and  useful  as  now,  and  publish  the  best  Sunday  School  Les- 
sons that  the  experience,  learning  ai^d  piety  of  the  denomination  could 
produce. 
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REPORT   OF    THE    BUREAU   OF  MINISTE- 
RIAL SUPPLY. 


BY  RET.    E.    C.   GUILD,   CHAIBMAK. 


The  Bareau  of  Supply  was  organized  by  the  Ministerial  Union  as  a 
means  of  communication  between  parishes  and  unsettled  ministers.  It 
consists  of  a  committee  of  three  settled  ministers  acting  in  conjunction 
with  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Fox,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  American  Unitari- 
an Association.  On  the  departure  of  Prof.  Everett  for  Europe  we  were 
fortunate  in  securing  the  co-operation  of  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis.  It  was 
originally  intended  to  aid  candidates  in  finding  parishes  and  to  relieve 
them  of  the  necessity  of  addressing  themselves  directly  to  parish  com- 
mittees. The  custom  of  soliciting  a  hearing  from  the  parishes  seemed 
to  all  parties  a  very  awkward  and  embarrassing  one — to  some  it  seemed 
even  an  unmanly  and  unprofessional  act.  It  was  therefore  in  the  hope 
of  removing  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  young  ministers  that  the 
work  of  this  Bureau  was  undertaken. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  behalf  of 
candidates  until  we  could  get  the  confidence  of  the  parishes,  and  make 
it  apparent  to  their  committees  that  we  had  advantages  and  facilities 
to  ofier  them  which  they  could  not  afiford  to  neglect.  Circulars  were 
issued  ofiTering  to  give  information  concerning  candidates,  and  recom- 
mending to  the  committees  certain  methods  which  we  believed  would 
be  productive  of  good  results  to  both  candidates  and  parishes.  The 
recommendations  were : 

1st.   To  hear  no  candidate  without  careful  inquiry. 

2d.   To  give  each  candidate  three  or  four  consecutive  Sundays. 

3d.  To  insist  upon  a  vote  of  the  parish  after  two  or  three  carefully 
selected  candidates  have  been  heard. 

We  af  e  convinced'  that  the  .  reiteration  of  these  recommendations 
has  been  of  service,  although  but  little  direct  response  has  been  made 
to  us.  The  principles  and  methods  we  have  advocated  seem  to  have 
been  pretty  generally  adopted.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evidenced  by 
the  prompt  settlement  of  the  gentlemen  who  graduated  at  the  Divinity 
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School  last  June,  eyerj  one  of  whom  is  now  or  shortlj  will  be  or- 
dained and  installed  in  regular  congregational  order.  It  is  of  very  little 
consequence  however  whether  the  parish-committees  consult  the  Bu- 
reau directl J  or  not,  so  the  principles  we  advocate  may  be  adopted  and 
acted  upon.  And  we  are  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  investigations 
pursued  by  parish-committees  merely  with  the  general  advice  and 
counsel  of  neighboring  clergymen  will  not  be  thorough.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  parish- committees  are  men  engaged  in  other  pursuits — 
often  they  are  among  the  busiest  men  in  the  community, — they  are 
under  a  constant  pressure  from  the  members  of  the  parish  at  large, 
demanding  from  them  startling  pulpit-novelties — they  are  beset  with 
letters  from  persons  desirous  to  preach  in  the  pulpit  they  have  in 
charge*  Under  these  circumstances,  if  they  happen  to  consult  one  of 
our  older  ministers,  who  is  likely  to  be  a  man  of  great  kindness  of 
heart,  and  likely  enough  also  to  be  quite  unacquainted  with  the  young- 
er men  in  the  ministry,  and  get  from  him  a  negatively  favorable  view 
of  the  candidate,  if  he  says,  for  instance,  that  he  has  ''heard  nothing 
but  good  of  him,"  they  are  very  apt  to  be  satisfied  and  rest  there. 

But  It  will  be  asked :  why  all  this  talk  about  investigation  ?     What 
is  there  that  needs  to  be  so  carefully  inquired  into?     I  answer :    It  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  should  be  assured  of  the  moral 
character  and  religious  purpose  of  the  men  whom  we  put  into  our 
pulpits.     Our  churches  will  stand  or  fall  as  the  personal  character  of 
the  men  who  fill  our  pulpits  is  sound  and  high,  and  their  religious 
feeling  strong  and  earnest,  or  otherwise.     Of  course  this  does  not 
need  to  be  said  or  dwelt  upon  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances,  in  re- 
gard to  our  ministers  as  a  body.     But  even  a  single  exception  does 
incalculable  damage  to  the  cause  of  pure  religion.     I  would  urge, 
therefore,  that  inquiry  should  be  made  diligently  in  regard  to  all  per- 
sons not  well  known  among  us.     First,  in  regard  to  honesty,  temper- 
ance, and  purity  of  life ;  and  second,  in  regard  to  the  seriousness  and 
devoutness  of  religious  purpose.     Instances  are  known  to  us  of  men 
of  dishonest  character,  intemperate  habits,  and  impure  life,  who  have 
been  settled  over  our  parishes  simply  because  the  parish  committee 
would  not  take  the  trouble  ^  to  make  due  inquiry,  or  were  for  some 
reason  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  offered  for 
obtaining  information.     Other  instances  have  occurred  in  which  our 
parishes  have  made  engagements  with  men  who  had  no  settled  relig- 
ious convictions  whatever,  no  principles  of  faith  for  a  foundation  on 
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which  to  upbuild  character  and  life.  However  far  from  the  spirit  of 
our  denomiuation  it  maj  be  to  make  any  inquisition  into  one  another's 
opinions,  however  eager  we  may  be  to  respect  one  another's  individu- 
ality, we  surely  do  not  want  men  in  our  pulpits  who  have  not  any 
settled  opinions  at  all.  If  we  put  into  the  pulpit  men  who  have  cut 
away  from  all  moorings  and  are  simply  drifting,  the  first  effect  they 
will  havd  upon  a  parish  will  be  to  set  every  one  else  afloat  like  them- 
selves. And  in  the  instances  above  referred  to,  where  settlements 
were  effected  without  due  care,  the  result  has  been  that  after  a  few 
months  of  disgraceful  struggle  and  conflict,  the  hastily  formed  connec- 
tion has  been  dissolved 

Especially  is  it  needful  that  proper  persons  should  be  appointed  tn 
take  due  cognizance  of  accessions  to  the  ranks  of  our  Ministry  coming 
from  other  denominations.  This  is  a  range  of  inquiry  which  parish- 
committees  would  find  it  peculiarly  difficult  to  make.  At  present 
there  is  no  way  by  which  any  one  not  a  graduate  of  our  Theological 
Schools  can  enter  our  fellowship  formally  until  he  is  settled  over  a 
parish.  This  was  strikingly  instanced  not  long  ago  in  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  brought  up  in  the  Unitarian  faith  who  became  a  preacher 
late  in  life,  not  having  passed  through  the  schools  of  Theology.  He 
applied  to  a  Local  Association  for  recognition  and  was  referred  to  the 
Ministerial  Union.  He  then  applied  to  the  Union  and  was  referred  to 
the  Local  Associations.  Honored  and  trusted  and  welcomed  by  all' 
who  knew  him,  he  yet  found  no  body  of  ministers  or  committee  of  fel- 
lowship duly  authorized  to  receive  and  approve  his  claims  to  the  min- 
isterial office.  Men  coming  to  us  from  other  denominations  would  be 
glad  to  find  a  Committee  empowered  to  offer  them  a  welcome  and  an 
endorsement. 

The  small  direct  result  of  our  efforts  during  the  past  two  years, 
seems  to  show  that  the  endorsement  of  the  National  Conference,  given 
us  at  its  last  session,  is  not  enough  to  draw  general  attention  and  give 
wide  influence  to  this  Bureau.  It  may  therefore  be  best  that  the  Con- 
ference should  itself  establish  a  committee,  including  a  suitable  pro- 
portion of  laymen — ^having  a  national  scope,  and  adequate  authority. 
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BEPOET  OP  THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 


BY  RET.  BUSH  R.  8HIFPEN,  SECRBTART. 

The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Aixieri(!an  Unitarian  Associatioil 
welcomes  this  opportunity  to  report^  through  its  Secretary,  to  the  Uni- 
tarian Churches  and  people  here  represented,  the  opportunity  and  de-* 
mands  of  missionary  work  in  the  service  of  our  faith  that  invite  and 
summon  us  to  a  larger  generosity  and  more  consecrated  zeal. 

The  Association  and  the  Conference  are  substantially  the  same  peo- 
ple, in  different  organization  and  capacity.  The  officers  and  the 
members  of  the  two  bodies  have  always  been  largely  the  same  persons ; 
and  the  interests  and  purposes  so  largely  the  same  that  rivalry,  jeal- 
ousy, or  antagonism,  of  one  body  toward  the  other,  would  be  mani- 
festly absurd,  and  invasion  by  either  of  the  other's  province  would 
bring  mutual  destruction. 

This  Conference — without  continuous  corporate  existence,  composed 
of  delegates  changing  from  year  to  yeari  representing  a  multitude  of 
benevolent  institutions,  many  churches  that  are  beneficiaries  and  not 
contributors,  and  many  churches  jealous  of  their  independency,  not 
limiting  its  invitation  even  to  the  Unitarian  fellowship,  but  welcoming 
all  who  choose  to  come, — is  but  a  biennial  mass  meeting  of  the  liberal 
brotherhood,  manifestly  not  organized  for  executive  functions.  Neith- 
er the  body  nor  its  members  are  prepared  to  raise  money,  to  pledge  it, 
or  to  administer  it.  Its  successful  existence  largely  depends  upon 
holding  aloof  from  all  direct  pecuniary  responsibilities  and  entangle- 
ments. It  best  fulfils  its  own  high  and  valuable  functions  as  purely  a 
conference  :  free  to  discuss  the  interests  of  our  cause  ;  to  express  the 
mind  of  the  household  of  our  faith  ;  to  utter  the  general  sense  of  the 
meeting ;  to  inspire,  to  stimulate,  to  energize,  and  in  general  way  to 
indicate  the  work  it  believes  in ;  strictly  conforming  to  the  purpose 
declared  in  the  second  and  seventh  articles  of  its  constitution,  ^*to  the 
end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination  with  which  it  is 
connected,  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and 
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work,"  ^'adopting  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body  as 
the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confining  itself  to  recommending 
them  to  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination." 

The  American  Unitarian  Association,  on  the  other  hand,  perma- 
nently organized  and  legally  incorporated,  capable  of  receiving,  hold- 
ing, and  administering  trusts,  having  its  responsible  officers,  records, 
and  accounts,  recognizes  in  the  churches  and  people  who  principally 
compose  this  Conference  its  patrons  and  constituents,  whose  generosity 
is  the  fountain  and  measure  of  its  resources  and  strength,  whose  guid- 
ing advice  it  welcomes  in  its  varied  activity,  and  whose  acceptable  ser- 
vant in  its  own  special  sphere  of  missionary  work  it  aspires  to  be. 
Happily,  thus  far  the  two  bodies.  Conference  and  Association,  each 
keeping  its  own  province,  have  co-existed,  and  worked  together  amica- 
bly and  with  mutual  helpfulness. 

This  harmonious  co-operation  is  happily  illustrated  in  the  building 
of  the  new  church  edifice  in  Washington,  whose  well-known  comple- 
tion we  here  rejoice  to  record.  While  our  accustomed  missionary 
work,  as  reported  and  approved  two  years  since,  has  been  prosperous- 
ly continued,  in  addition  thereto  this  important  enterprise,  so  warmly 
commended  to  the  churches  by  the  last  National  Conference,  has  been 
carried  to  completion  by  the  Association.  The  Conference,  with  its 
expression  of  public  sentiment,  gave  to  the  enterprise  the  needed  stim- 
ulus and  endorsement ;  while,  with  no  small  labor  and  care,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Association,  in  all  the  financial  details,  followed  it  to  its 
successful  result.  The  Washington  society  contributed  their  pro<* 
posed  quota  of  $30,000.  The  trustees  of  the  Winn  Fund  gave  in 
behalf  of  the  denomination  910,000 ;  and  Unitarian  churches  and 
individuals,  through  the  hands  of  the  Association,  gave  $22,000. 
The  lot  having  cost  $20,000,  and  the  building,  completely  furnished, 
costing  $45,000,  left  a  deficit  of  $3,000,  which  the  Association  has 
supplied  from  its  own  funds.  Upon  the  evening  of  dedication,  Janua* 
ry  29, 1878,  the  lot,  edifice,  and  furniture,  costing  in  all  about  $65,000, 
were  thus  completely  paid  for,  with  no  debt  remaining  as  a  burden 
upon  the  property.  The  Association,  however,  greatly  needs  the 
repayment  of  its  $3,000  advance,  and  hopes  that  the  churches  will 
make  good  this  deficit  in  next  year's  contributions.  The  property  is 
held  in  the  name  of  the  Washington  society,  as  was  deemed  by  us  best 
under  the  principles  of  Congregationalism.     It  is  covered,  however. 
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by  a  mortgage  of  $35,000,  bearing  no  interest,  held  bj  the  Associa- 
tion ;  under  which  the  money  can  be  reclaimed,  should  the  edifice  ever 
be  diverted  from  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  built.     With  a  minister 
chosen  hy  themselves,  and  holding  their  confidence  and  affection,  the 
Washington  society  has  started  upon  a  fresh  career  of  prosperity  | 
many  accessions  to  its  membership,  and  a  largely  increased  congrega- 
tion, giving  a  hearing  to  the  pulpit  already  amply  justifying  our  high- 
est expectations.     Under  the  lead  of  its  minister.  Rev.  Clay  MacCauley , 
the  society,  meanwhile,  has  been  newly  organized  upon  a  distinctively 
Christian  basis,  seeking  a  more  earnest  church-life  and  fellowship  in 
various  activities,  charitable,  social,  and  religious.     Recognizing  the 
importance  of  this  pulpit  as  a  centre  of  wide  missionary  influence,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  purpose  of  that  denominational  interest  that 
helped  to  build  the  church,  the  Association,  in  co-operation  with  the 
Washington  society  and  its  pastor,  proposes,  during  the  session  of 
Congress  next  winter,  to  invite  some  of  the  ablest  representatives  of 
our  faith  to  present  there  a  series  of  discourses  upon  Unitarian  Affir- 
mations.    And  for  the  expense  thus  involved,  we  ask  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  churches. 

Since  the  last  Conference,  the  Association  has  also  published  a  new 
and  revised  edition  of  "  The  Hymn,  Tune,  and  Service-Book," 
which  has  been  received  with  warm  favor  by  many  persons  who  have 
examined  and  churches  that  have  adopted  it.  The  Association's 
Hymn-Books  have  needed  no  missionary  fundSf  but  have  been  a 
source  of  income.  We  believe  that  no  better  manuals  for  congrega- 
tional hymn  and  prayer  exist  in  the  language. 

Looking  forward,  and  not  back,  we  ask  the  attention  of  the  Con- 
ference to  the  priqcipal  lines  of  missionary  work  that  to-day  summon 
us.  Since  the  formation  of  this  Conference,  thirteen  and  a  half  years 
ago«  and  the  bountiful  increase  of  missionary  fund  that  accompanied 
it  in  1865,  a  careful  survey  and  study,  year  by  year,  of  the  whole 
field,  has  eliminated  from  our  list  some  chimerical  enterprises,  and 
has  opened  certain  well-defined  channeb  of  activity  that  approve  them- 
selves to  a  mature  judgment.  These  should  not  be  closed  or  aban- 
doned, but  only  enlarged  with  a  more  consecrated  Zealand  generosity. 
We  have  no  sensational  experiments  nor  captivating  novelties  to  pro- 
pose, soon  in  their  turn  to  be  dropped  and  added  to  the  old  list  of 
failures.  Our  virtue  is  subjected  to  the  test  of  standing  steadily  by 
the  good  work  already  undertaken,  which  demands  all  the  generosity 
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we  have  thus  far  been  able  to  command.  Our  missionary  work  has 
little  of  anj  new  story  to  tell.  It  is  becoming  the  old,  old  story.  Yet 
methods  of  work  are  always  open  for  fresh  consideration,  and  we  wel- 
con^e  the  wisdom  of  the  Conference  in  guiding  our  plans. 

Shall  we  not  steadily  stand  by  our  India  Mission  ?  It  is  in  all  the 
world  the  only  mission  of  Christianity  to  heathendom  that  goes  thither, 
not  in  antagonism,  but  in  sympathy  and  appreciation, — that  says  not, 
*^Your  faith  is  false,  your  religion  is  to  be  trampled  under  foot,"  but 
says,  ^^  We  are  brothers,  worshipping  the  same  Father.  Your  religion 
is  one  utterance  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  we  would 
■how  you  a  more  excellent  way."  Orthodoxy  has  spent  untold  thou- 
sands to  shatter  idolatry ;  and,  even  where  no  single  heathen  has  been 
converted,  has  commended  itself  as  a  divine  generosity.  It  is  little 
enough  for  all  (he  wealth  of  the  liberal  church  in  America  to  keep 
open  in  Calcutta  a  channel  by  whic&  the  aspiring  culture  and  religion 
of  the  Brahmo-Somaj  may  have  access  to  the  noble  literature  of  the 
liberal  faith,  and  the  most  enlightened  and  saintly  Hindoos  aided  for- 
ward to  the  purer,  loftier  religion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Shall  we  not  continue  with  unabated  zeal  our  aid  to  feeble  churches 
in  New  England  ?  Although  distant  fields  may  seem  more  promising, 
the  comparison  is  oflen  illusive.  Why  is  a  church  of  a  hundred  peo- 
ple in  a  New  England  village  less  important  than  one  of  half  the 
number  in  some  great  city  ?  But  we  need  no  comparison.  These 
small  churches  are  the  fountains  of  our  influence.  The  young  people 
they  colonize  are  everywhere  missionaries  of  liberal  Christianity,  and 
leaders  in  our  best  civilization.  Our  churches  in  San  Francisco,  Chi- 
cago, St.  Louis,  and  New  York,  could  not  afford  to  lose  the  strength 
they  have  gained  from  the  country  churches  of  New  England.  They 
are  the  rills  that  feed  the  rivers  that  fill  the  sea.  Close  these  churches 
and  you  largely  dry  up  the  best  sources  of  the  charity  and  morality, 
the  educational  and  religious  culture,  that  save  the  nation.  Our  list  of 
beneficiary  churches  in  New  England  does  not  diminish,  but  has  in- 
creased rather,  under  the  strain  of  recent  financial  pressure.  In  ad- 
ministering your  bounty,  we  scrutinize  as  fairly  as  we  can  the  merit 
and  the  need  of  every  special  call  that  comes.  We  invite  the  advice 
of  the  local  conferences  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Shall  we  not  maintaiu  our  faith  in  the  similar  work  in  more  distant 
fields  ?  Fifteen  years  ago  great  hopes  were  cherished  of  the  speedy 
formation  of  many  strong  new  churches.     By  the  selection  of  the  great 

9' 
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cities,  and  the  establishment  of  a  church  a  year  in  each  of  them,  it 
seemed  easy,  theoretically,  soon  to  possess  the  continent.  It  is  a  sore 
trial  of  oar  faith  that  the  churches  at  Harlem,  at  Indianapolis,  at 
Cleveland,  the  Third  and  Fourth  Churches  at  Chicago,  at  Omaha  and 
Denver,  at  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  after  many  a  year,  are  still 
at  our  doors  for  aid,  under  the  pressing  alternative  of  continued  life  or 
speedy  death.  We  must  accept  the  obstacles  and  discouragements  and 
still  do  our  best.  Wherever  is  formed  a  Unitarian  church.  East  or 
West,  there  is  found  a  band  of  men  and  women  at  the  front  of  all  the 
best  activities  of  the  community.  Their  influence  is  not  to  be  estima- 
ted by  counting  numbers, — it  should  be  weighed.  Who  shall  reckon 
the  contributions  to  the  best  life  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  by  our 
churches  of  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Chicago.  At  the  growing  cen- 
tres of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  those ^of  the  new  States  beyond  the  Mis- 
sissippi, as  well  as  at  nearer  points,  like  Cleveland  and  Harlem,  let 
us  still  patiently  labor  and  wait.  For  expenditure  in  planting  church- 
es in  these  distant  fields  the  Association  asks  your  generosity.  And, 
whether  it  is  best  to  plant  and  sustain  men  in  important  centres,  or  to 
assign  them  circuits,  or  to  send  them  widely  travelling,  is  a  question 
for  consideration. 

Especially  inviting  is  the  opportunity  opened  by  the  chief  collegiate 
towns  of  the  West.  The  day  has  gone  when  the  Unitarian  people 
need  to  found  or  to  sustain  colleges  of  their  own.  Science  and  letters 
are  of  no  sect.  The  higher  secular  education  is  essentially  liberal  and 
liberalizing.  During  the  first  half  of  our  century  a  multitude  of  small 
colleges  have  been  founded  by  sectarian  zeal.  Though  they  have  done 
their  own  good  work,  we  need  not  now  enter  into  that  competition. 
At  best,  we  have  no  constituency  in  the  West  to  demand  or  sustain 
them.  However  unsectarian  their  management,  people  of  other  sects 
shun  them  as  infidel.  They  are  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
which  demands  institutions  divorced  from  all  denominational  alliance. 
Meanwhile,  under  the  munificent  educational  endowments  given  by 
Congress  to  all  the  new  States,  the  West  has  no  claim  on  the  E^st  for 
educational  benefactions.  By  the  published  educational  reports,  Iowa 
to-day,  with  a  population  nearly  equal  to  that  of  Massachusetts,  is 
proportionally  as  rich  in  her  educational  income,*     Every  new  State 

Maasochosetts.  Iowa. 

•Population 1,460,000  1,200,000 

EdacationallQCome f  6,105,638  $5,387,524 

United  States  Report  on  BduecUionf  1877. 
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also  is  forming  its  own  central  University  on  unsectarian  foundations, 
with  ample  income  and  equipment.  These  far  outstrip  all  we  can  do. 
The  hundreds  of  young  men  they  bring  together,  without'sectarian 
bias,  are  susceptible  to  the  liberal  influence  we  may  fairly  exert  upon 
them.  At  Ithaqa,  N.  Y.,  and  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  for  twelve  years  or 
more,  such  service  has  been  rendered  as  no  gold  can  compensate,  by 
Dr.  Stebbins  and  Mr.  Brigham.  For  their  fidelity  we  tender  them 
the  expression  of  profound  gratitude.  Their  good  work  we  hope  to 
continue  by  the  younger  brethren,  Rev.  H.  C.  Badger  and  Rev.  J.  T. 
Sunderland.  We  have  recently  invited  Rev.  Oscar  Clute  to  similar 
work  at  Iowa  City,  the  seat  of  the  Iowa  State  University,  having  five 
hundred  students.  We  are  aiding,  in  starting  a  ministry  at  Bruns- 
wick, Maine,  the  seat  of  Bowdoin  College,  with  its  one  hundred  and 
fifty  students.  •  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  opportunity  opened  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  the  seat  of  Phillips  Academy,  and  at  Meadville,  Pa., 
having  not  only  the  Theological  school,  but  a  college  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  students.  Meanwhile,  Madison,  Wis.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  each  the  seat  of  a  rapidly-growing  State  University, 
only  await  the  right  man,  and  the  funds  to  sustain  him. 

For  all  this  work  everything  depends  on  the  men.  No  central 
board  can  command  success  without  the  competent  leaders.  The 
Unitarian  Association,  like  President  Lincoln,  severely  criticised  for 
delinquencies  of  chaplains  sent  to  the  army,  is  compelled  to  use  just 
what  material  the  profession  furnishes.  It  is  no  fault  of  the  Associa- 
tion that  it  cannot  command  angels  as  the  apostles  and  prophets  of  the 
liberal  gospel.  Meanwhile  it  behooves  us  to  foster  the  two  schools  of 
the  prophets  at  Cambridge  and  Meadville,  and  to  sustain,  according 
to  their  need,  the  young  men  who  are  there  fitting  for  the  fbinistry. 
Year  by  year,  the  men  they  send  out  successfully  recruit  the  pulpit 
leadership  of  the  churches.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  not  unmind- 
ful of  the  fact  that  many  of  our  ablest  and  best  have  been  equipped 
in  other  communions.  As  the  number  increases  who  thus  seek  our 
household  of  faith,  it  has  seemed  that  a  committee  of  fellowship  may 
well  be  appointed  by  this  conference  to  accept  their  credentials,  ex- 
amine their  record,  and  offer  them  welcome.  And  since  human  nit- 
ture  is  not  yet  perfect,  and  notoriously  some  of  our  pulpits  have  been 
disgraced  by  false  and  unworthy  men,  who  have  fallen  under  shadow 
of  failure  or  immorality  in  other  communions,  and,  under  the  pretext 
of  change  of  belief  and  a  love  of  larger  freedom,  seek  fresh  chance 
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la  ouTH,  it  behooTes  oar  churches,  while  not  anmindful  of  the 
apostolic  injunction  to  entertain  strangers, — for  thereby  some  have 
entertained  angels  unawares, — to  examine,  by  some  trustworthy 
method,  more  carefully,  the  record,  the  character,  and  the  fitness 
of  these  strangers  who  announce  themselves  aDgels  of  the  liberal 
gospel. 

And  shall  we  not,  above  all  else,  spread  more  freely  our  religious  lite- 
rature? Notably,  says  Carlyle,  ''Do  not  books  still  accomplish  mira- 
cles ?  They  persuade  men.  «  •  •  What  built  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral ?  Look  at  the  heart  of  the  matter ;  it  was  that  divine  Hebrew 
Book.  •  •  •  The  true  University  of  these  days  is  a  collection  of 
books.  •  ♦  ♦  Books  are  our  Church,  too."  Of  all  the  work  of 
the  twelve  apostles,  the  most  directly  enduring  result  lives  in  their 
epistles.  Even  the  churches  founded  by  Paul  have  disappeared,  while 
the  letters  Paul  wrote  have  been  preaching  for  eighteen  centuries,  and 
still  live  and  speak  in  all  climes  and  tongues  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  true  that,  more  than  in  any  special  missionary  effort  of  ours,  the 
strength  of  our  cause  in  America  is  in  the  best  men  and  women  and 
the  quiet  home-work  of  our  three  hundred  churches,  and  moves  for- 
ward in  the  growing  intelligence  and  a  multitude  of  liberalizing  influ- 
ences of  the  age.  It  is  equally  true  that  in  our  noble  literature  is 
largely  the  hiding  of  our  power.  Our  churches  are  few;  gifted 
preachers  are  fewer,  and  the  range  of  the  living  voice  narrowly 
limited.  But  by  the  printed  page  the  best  words  go  to  the  ends  of 
the  land,  and  find  audience  of  millions.  Mr.  Moody  has  gathered 
larger  crowds  to  hear  him  than  ever  did  Mr.  Martineau.  But  when 
the  crowd  has  scattered,  and  its  thin  excitement  is  forgotten,  our 
princely  ipiritual  leader  will  still  be  found  winning  the  highest  science 
and  philosophy  to  reverently  worship  God  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  Of 
all  the  sects  of  Christendom,  the  Unitariao,  with  its  word  of  life  so 
richly  uttered  by  gifted  souls,  living  and  dead,  finds  here  its  chief 
vantage  ground,  and  may  well  choose  these  lists  in  which  to  challenge 
competitioD.  With  all  the  hindrances,  obstacles,  limitations,  defects, 
perplexities  and  failures  of  our  attempts  at  church  extension  on  one 
hand ;  with  the  boundless  opportunities  offered  by  the  increasing  in- 
quiry of  the  wide  world,  and  jthe  wealth  of  resources  latent  in  the 
pages  of  our  Wares,  Peabodys,  Channing,  Dewey,  and  the  rest,  it  is 
amazing  that  we  so  sluggishly  allow  the  dust  to  cover  our  books. 
Were  we  half  alive  to  the  magnificent  opportunity  that  summons,  we 
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should  sow  this  seed  broadcast,  like  campaign  documents  in  a  Presi- 
dential election. 

A  small,  almost  insignificant  beginning,  has  been  made  by  a  few 
gifts  to  libraries,  and  the  offer  of  Channing  to  ministers.  It  is  morti- 
fying to-day  to  confess  that  for  lack  of  funds  we  have  never  dared 
advertise  our  offer  openly,  but  have  only  ventured  feebly  to  whisper  it 
in  private.  Nevertheless,  to  our  offer,  hardly  anywhere  openly 
known,  there  comes  every  month  such  hearty  and  hospitable  welcome, 
that  it  only  hints  and  suggests  the  vast  harvest  field  awaiting  us. 

Fifty  thousand  dollars  could  be  thus  spent  to  advantage  before  our 
next  Conference  meets.  Public  libraries  and  reading  rooms  forming 
all  over  the  land,  the  natural  complement  of  the  public  schools,  be- 
coming, as  Carlyle  has  said,  the  real  University  and  largely  the  pulpit 
of  the  American  people,  offer  us  hospitality.  Let  us  freely  send 
them  these  angels  of  the  better  life,  of  whose  good  record  and  charac- 
ter we  are  sure.  There  are  35,000  preachers  in  the  United  States 
every  Sunday  speaking  to  the  American  people.  We  cannot  ex- 
change or  have  access  to  their  pulpits,  but  we  can  tell  them  what  to 
say ;  and  thus,  through  all  the  land,  preach  to  all  the  people  without 
any  councils  trying  us  for  heresy.  Into  every  public  library  and  read- 
ing room,  and  to  every  minister  and  theological  student  in  America 
willing  to  receive  them,  the  churches  and  people  of  this  Conference 
ought  to  send  a  liberal  selection  of  the  best  Unitarian  books.  Give 
us  the  funds  and  it  shall  be  done ;  and  it  will  be  a  more  living,  endur- 
ing, and  far-reaching  work,  than  that  so  happily  accomplished  since 
our  last  biennial,  of  building  the  Washington  church. 

Since  our  last  Conference,  the  contributions  for  our  missionary 
work,  including,  as  we  fairly  should,  the  gifts  for  the  Washington 
church,  need  by  no  means  discourage  us.  Estimated  at  their  gold 
value,  they  show  fairly  by  the  side  of  the  annual  gifts  of  ten  years 
ago.  Yet,  consider  what  a  financial  judgment-day  all  our  churches 
and  people  have  been  passing  through  of  closing  and  settling  long 
open  accounts,  and  let  each  pastor  and  delegate  consider  the  case  of 
his  own  particular  church,  and  know  it  fairly  stands  for  the  average 
denomination,  and  no  doubt  or  distrust  shall  chill  the  enthusiasm  of 
this  Conference.  Rather  shall  we  take  new  heart  and  hope,  and  with 
the  rising  tide  of  the  freshly  coming  prosperity  set  sail  anew. 

The  Association  asks  that  the  churches  shall  begin  their  yearly  col- 
lection promptly  upon  the  close  of  this  Conference,  and  complete 
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it  as  early  as  possible.  And  it  asks  that,  for  the  next  two  years, 
there  shall  be  sent  us  at  least  $50,000  per  year,  for  a  new  crusade  of 
liberal  propagandism. 


EECORD  OF  BUSINESS. 

Saratoga,  Tuesday,  Sept.  17th,  1878. 

7.30  P.  M.  The  eighth  «« National  Conference  of  Unita- 
rian and  other  Christian  Churches"  assembled  in  the  Metho- 
dist Church.     Sermon  by  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  of  Chicago. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  18th. 

9  o'clock.  Conference  meeting,  conducted  by  Rev.  Geo. 
W.  Hosmer,  of  Newton,  Mass. 

10  o'clock.  The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  spoke 
as  follows : — 

ADDRESS   OF  JUDGE  HOAR. 

Bretheren  and  sisters  of  our  hoasehold  of  faith,  whose  familiar 
counteaaaces  are  so  pleasant  to  my  eyes,  I  am  happy  that  it  is  my 
privilege  to  greet  you  at  the  opening  of  this  interesting  occasion,  held 
under  sach  favorable  circumstances.  Believers  in  the  doctrine  of  di- 
vine love  and  human  welfare,  the  gospel  of  charity,  liberty,  recon- 
ciliation and  righteousness,  you  have  come  together  as  the  representa- 
tives of  our  denomination,  to  strengthen  each  other's  hands  and  en- 
courage each  other's  hearts.  You  are  all  welcome,  and  the  great 
company  who  have  come  up  hither  with  you  are  also  welcome  to  the 
influences  and  the  privileges  of  the  time.  Our  large  spirit  welcomes 
both  wings  of  our  churches.  Everything  that  will  bear  us  up  we  can- 
not spare.  We  welcome,  also,  even  what  I  once  heard  rather  wittily 
described  as  ^^  feathers  that  the  bird  seemed  to  have  dropped."     We 
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expect  on  this  occasion  that  we  are  to  receive  instroction  from  the 
most  thoughtful  minds  among  ns ;  that  we  are  to  deliberate  upon 
the  interests  committed  to  our  charge;  and  are  to  bear  constant- 
Ij  in  mind  that  the  purpose  of  this  meeting,  as  expressed  in  its  con- 
stitution, is  to  the  end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination 
with  which  we  are  connected,  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
Christian  faith.  Upon  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose  let  us  now 
enter. 

The  Secretary,  on  behalf  of  the  Council,  presented  the 
following  resolutions : — 

Resolvedj  That  the  rules  of  the  last  Conference  be  adopted  as  the 
rules  of  the  present  Conference,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Besolvedj  That  a  Business  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  bj  the 
Chair,  to  whom  all  new  business  shall  be  referred,  and  to  whom  the 
order  of  business  shall  be  entrusted ;  thej  shall  report  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Conference  all  resolutions  brought  before  th^m,  and 
unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference,  shall  report  at  each  morn- 
ing session  ten  minutes,  and  at  each  afternoon  session  thirtj  minntes 
before  the  hour  of  adjournment. 

Resolved^  That  the  discussions  proceed  in  the  order  suggested  bj 
the  Council  until  the  committee  shall  report. 

Resolved^  That  until  otherwise  ordered  there  shall  be  a  devotional 
meeting  each  morning  at  9  o'clock,  in  the  Town  Hall ;  that  the  Con- 
ference shall  meet  at  10  A.  M.  and  adjourn  at  1  P.  M.,  meet  at  3 
P.  M.  and  adjourn  at  5,  and  that  the  evening  session  shall  commence 
at  7.30. 

The  roles  adopted  were  as  follows : — 

1.  No  member,  without  special  leave  of  the  Conference,  shall  spesk 
more  than  ten  minntes  at  a  time,  or  more  than  once  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, except  in  explanation. 

2.  The  ruling  of  the  President,  on  points  of  order,  shall  not  be  de- 
batable. 

3.  In  other  respects  the  Conference  will  be  governed  hj  the  ordi- 
nary parliamentary  rules,  as  laid  down  in  Coshing's  ^^  Mannal,"  as 
far  as  i^plicable  to  the  business  and  organisation  of  this  Conferenoe. 
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4.  All  audible  approbation  or  disapprobation  shall  be  regarded  as  a 
breach  of  order. 

The  resolutions  and  rules  of  order  were  unanimously 
adopted. 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed  by  the  Chair : — 
On  Credentials:  George  W.  Warren,  of  Boston;  George 
Nichols,  of  Germantown,  Pa. ;  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  of  Lowell. 
On  Nominations:  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  and  Charles  G.  Wood,  of 
Boston ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Kimball,  of  Hartford,  Ct. ;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Moors,  of  Greenfield  ;  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York.  On 
Business:  Rev.  A.  Woodbury,  of  Providence ;  Nathan  H. 
Skinner,  of  Taunton ;  D.  L.  Shorey,  of  Chicago ;  H.  P. 
Kidder,  of  Boston ;  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned,  of  St.  Louis :  Hon. 
P.  C.  Cheney,  of  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Rev.  L.  G.  Ware,  of 
Burlington,  Vt. 

Rev.  Fred.  Meakin,  of  Taunton,  was  appointed  Assistant 
Secretarv  of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D.,  of  Boston,  then  read 
an  essay,  on  '*  The  New  Theology," 

The  Essay  was  discussed  by  Rev.  Wm.  R.  Alger  and  Rev . 
R.  P.  Stebbins,  D.D.     Adjourned. 

3  P.  M.  The  Report  of  the  Council  was  read  by  Rev.  H. 
W.  Bellows,  D.D. 

Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  read  a  consolidated  report  of  the  West- 
ern Conferences. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Camp  read  the  reports  of  the  Middle  States 
and  the  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Conferences. 

Rev.  N.  P.  Gilman  read  a  report  of  the  Conferences  in 
New  England. 

Resolutions  were  offered,  which  went  to  the  Committee  on 
Business.     Adjourned. 

7.30.  A  meeting  was  held,  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  C. 
A.  Staples. 

Subject:  "The  Education  of  our  Children." 
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Speakers :  Bev.  C.  A.  Staples,  of  Providence,  B.  I. ;  Bey. 
J.  F.  Moors,  of  Greenfield,  Mass. ;  Bev.  E.  A.  Horton,  of 
Hingham,  Mass. ;  Bev.  Thos.  Hill,  D.D.,  of  Portland,  Me, ; 
Bev.  E.  H.  Hall,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ;  and  Bev.  S.  B.  Cal- 
throp,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


Thubsday,  Sept.  19th. 

9  o'clock.  Conference  meeting,  led  by  Bev.  S.  B.  Cal- 
throp.     Subject,  «*  Christ." 

10  o'clock.  Bev.  C.  C.  Everett,  D.  D.,  read  an  Essay  on 
«*The  New  Ethics." 

The  Essay  was  discussed  by  Bev.  J.  C.  Learned,  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  Bev.  O.  A.  Thayer,  of  So.  Boston,  Mass. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  discussion,  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  reported  by  Bev.  Aug.  Woodbury,  fixjm  the  Com- 
mittee on  Business : — 

Besdved^  That  all  resolutions  bringing  new  business  before  the 
Conference  shall  be  presented  before  twelve  o'clock  meridian  on  Fri- 
day.    Adopted. 

The  Committee  on  business  reported  the  following  resolu- 
tion (offered  by  Bev.  N.  P.  Gilman)  without  reconunenda- 
tion. 

Besolved^  That  this  Conference  recommends  to  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  the  early  preparation  of  a  book  of  religious  songs 
that  shall  be  conveoient  in  size,  low  in  price,  and  adapted  in  its  words 
and  tunes  to  popular  use.     Referred  to  the  Conncil. 

Four  resolutions  as  substitutes  for  the  resolutions  offered 
by  Bev.  E.  E.  Hale,  and  those  presented  by  the  Council, 
relative  to  the  appointment  of  additional  missionaries : — 

Eesolvedj  That  this  Conference  judge  it  expedient  and  most  desira- 
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ble  to  appoint  three  missionaries  at  large  to  work  in  sucii  *aew  fields 
and  by  such  methods  as  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  may  deliberately  advise.     [Adopted.] 

Resolved^  That  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  in  consultation  with  the  Council,  be  requested  to  appoint 
such  missionaries  as  soon  as  sufficient  contributions  shall  have  been 
made  to  the  Association  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  support. 
[Adopted.] 

Besolved^  That  the  appointment  of  special  missionaries  is  not  de- 
signed to  diminish  or  supersede  the  general  missionary  work  already 
carried  on  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  that  consulta- 
tion and  harmony  between  the  Council  and  the  Directors  of  the  As- 
sociation is  earnestly  commended  and  expected  of  both  agencies. 
[Adopted.] 

JResolved^  That  this  Conference  pledges  the  churches  it  represents 
to  the  increased  support  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in 
providing  means  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  foregoing 
resolution.     [Adopted.] 

Resolutions  offered  by  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  relative  to  the 
education  of  our  children,  reduced  to  the  following  form : — 

Besolved^  That  in  view  of  the  demand  for  the  best  possible  educa. 
tion  ol  our  children,  this  Conference  appoint  a  committee  of  seven 
persons,  to  be  nominated  by  the  President,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  the  foundation  and  endowment  of  one  or  more  schools 
for  the  education  of  girls,  where  means  for  the  best  culture  can  be 
provided  at  moderate  cost,  and  whose  pupils  will  be  free  from  secta- 
rian influence ;  to  devise  plans,  for  the  establishment  and  organization 
of  such  schools,  and  to  report  upon  the  same  to  the  Council  at  some 
time  previous  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  Conference.     [Adopted.] 

Two  resolutions  relative  to'particular  schools : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  observe  with  high  approval  the  self- 
sacrificing  endeavors  of  the  church  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  and  its  min- 
ister, to  establish  a  High  School  or  Academy  in  that  place,  in  which 
the  daughters  of  our  Unitarian  families  can  be  educated,  at  moderate 
expense,  with  great  thoroughness  and  with  perfect  security  against  the 
sectarian  influences  that  lie  in  wait  for  them,  in  most  endowed  schoob 
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of  the  same  class  in  all  parts  of  the  country ;  and  that  it  would  en- 
courage the  hope  of  the  trustees  that  more  Unitarian  parents  would 
patronize  the  school,  and  that  our  liberal-handed  men,  among  their 
denominational  charities,  would  not  forget  to  enroll  this.  [Adopted.] 
Beaolvedj  That  the  Conference  recommends  Antioch  College  among 
the  minor  and  inexpensive  colleges  of  the  country,  as  the  one  where 
Unitarian  boys  and  girls  may  find  excellent  opportunities  in  elementary 
and  in  advanced  education,  with  sound  and  liberal  religious  influence 
and  teaching,  and  a  pure  moral  atmosphere ;  and  that  its  healthful 
situation,  its  social  connection,  and  its  academic  advantages  entitle  it 
to  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  denomination.     [Adopted.] 

Two  resolutions  ofiTered  by  the  President  of  the  Clouncil : — 

Resolved^  That  the  National  Conference  extends  to  Rev.  Dr.  Oliver 
Steams,  late  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  and  formerly 
President  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  its  profound  thanks 
for  his  long  and  useful  services,  as  instructor,  guide,  and  example  in 
forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  Our  students  in  the  ministry ; 
that  his  diligence,  ability,  faithfulness  and  piety,  have  commanded 
our  entire  respect,  and  the  love  and  honor  of  all  those — both  the  re- 
cipients of  his  teachings  and  witnesses  of  his  spirit — who  have 
watched  with  ever-increasing  delight  and  satisfaction  his  long  and 
consecrated  career ;  that  the  prayer  and  gratitude  of  the  churches 
will  acconfpany  him  to  his  retirement,  with  the  earnest  hope  that  he 
may  ^^  bring  forth  fruit  in  his  old  age,"  and  continue  to  serve  our 
cause  with  his  pen  and  his  voice.     [Adopted.] 

Besolvedj  That  the  National  Conference  has  heard  with  great  satis- 
faction of  the  existence  and  of  the  success  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Ministers'  Institute ;  that  it  warmly  recommends  attendance  upon  its 
future  sessions  of  all  our  ministers ;  that  it  endorses  the  freedom  and 
the  fearlessness  which  it  seeks  to  pfomote  in  the  examination  of  theo- 
logical and  biblical  questions,  and  has  full  confidence  in  the  whole- 
some results  of  all  reverential  inquiries,  thorough  and  searching,  be- 
lieving that  the  source  of  all  truth  is  not  served  by  ignorance,  blind- 
ness, or  fear;  but  only  by  knowledge,  clearness  of  vision,  and  love. 
The  Conference  commends  the  Ministers'  Institute  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  churches,  and  points  with  gratitude  and  pride  to  the  example 
of  the  church  in  Springfield  as  a  model  useful  to  follow,  if  difficult  to 
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cop7,  in  its  generonB  and  beautiful  entertainment  of  the  Ministers'  In- 
stitute, at  its  first  session.     [Adopted.]     Adjourned. 

r 

3  o'clock.  A  resolution  offered  by  Eev.  A.  A.  Livermore, 
proposing  to  raise,  through  the  agency  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  an  endowment  fund  of  $15,000  for  the 
Meadville  Theological  School,  was  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

The  Seport  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  was 
read  by  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  Secretary. 

Mr.  Greo.  Partridge  of  St.  Louis  made  a  statement  of  work 
done  in  St.  Louis. 

The  Report  of  the  Sunday  School  Society  was  read  by 
Rev.  Geo.  F.  Piper,  Secretary. 

The  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ministerial  Supply  was  read 
by  Rev.  E.  C.  Guild,  Chairman. 

A  resolution  submitted  by  the  Council  providing  that  the 
Committee  of  Fellowship  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  in- 
quiring into  the  character  and  fitness  of  candidates  for  the 
ministry,  was  sharply  discussed. 

The  following  resolution,  passed  by  the  Directors  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  was  read : — 

Whsbeas,  The  large  and  increasing  number  of  ministers  from 
other  sects  attracted  towards  the  Unitarian  denomination,  renders  im- 
portant some  assurance  of  their  fitness  for  our  ministry,-^ 

Eesolved^  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  Board  the  National  Confer- 
ence should  appoint  a  Committee  of  Fellowship,  consisting  of  both 
laymen  and  clergymen,  who  shall  have  authority,  directly  or  through 
the  agency  of  local  conferences,  to  pass  upon  the  moral  character  and 
other  qualifications  of  candidates  for  the  Unitarian  ministry ;  and 
that  all  societies  seeking  pastors  in  the  future,  be  earnestly  urged  to 
open  their  pulpits  to  none  but  those  having  the  approval  of  said  Com- 
mittee. 

The  following  protest  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference  was 
also  read : — 
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Rev.  Oeo.  Bafchelor^  Sec.  National  Conference. — Dear  Sir  :  It  is 
proper  that  I  transmit  to  you  the  following  portion  of  proceedings  at 
our  late  session  of  the  Wisconsin  Conference : — 

The  Wisconsin  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  Independent  Societies, 
assembled  at  Milwaukee,  Aug.  24,  1878,  respectfully  but  firmly  en- 
ters its  unanimous  protest  against  the  resolution  adopted  at  a  late 
meeting  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  recommending  cen- 
sorship of  denominational  pulpits.  The  Conference  believes  that 
Societies,  and  Societies  alone,  ought  to  be  judges  of  the  qualifications  of 
their  ministers,  and  that  any  attempt  to  curtail  the  individual  respon- 
sibility of  Societies  seeking  for  ministers,  to  inquire  into  qualifica- 
tions and  character,  is  hurtful  to  the  independent  policy  of  our 
churches,  and  injurious  to  the  natural  and  healthy  operation  of  busi- 
ness principles  in  managing  their  affairs. 

The  Wisconsin  Conference  objects  to  the  Preamble  of  the  Resolu- 
tion as  inhospitable  in  its  tone  and  apparent  intent ;  and  objects  to 
any  and  every  movement  which  even  seems  to  make  the  Unitarian 
policy  anything  less  than  the  purest  system  of  Independency,  believ- 
ing that  thereby  the  greatest  fraternity  may  be  subserved. 

For  the  Conference, 
•  JuDSON  FiSHEB,  Secretary. 

Monroe,  Wis.,  Aug.  27,  1878. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  offered  an  amendment,  providing  that 
each  Local  Conference  be  advised  to  create  its  own  Commit- 
tee of  Fellowship. 

D.  L.  Shorey  offered  another  amendment ;  and  after  brief 
and  lively  discussion,  on  motion  of  Dr.  Stcbbins,  the  whole 
matter  was  sent  back  to  the  Business  Committee,  with  in- 
structions to  report  a  new  resolution,  with  a  view  to  harmon- 
izing the  various  views. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions^ 
submitted  by  the  Council : — 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference,  while  fully  recognizing  the  abso«* 
lute  right  and  freedom  of  each  congregation  to  conduct  its  own  wor- 
ship in  its  own  way,  and  according  to  its  own  order,  would  still  com- 
mend to  all  our  churches  a  careful  consideration  of  all  means  for 
improving  the  dignity  of  worship  and  the  co-operation  of  the  people 
with  the  minister  in  acts  of  prayer  and  praise,  to  the  end  that  some 
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opportunity  be  offered  the  members  of  the  congregation  of  joining 
their  own  voices  to  that  of  the  officiating  minister.     [Adopted.] 

Besolvedy  That  the  production  of  manuals  of  devotion  and  helps  to 
public  worship  should  be  encouraged  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  in  its  endeavors  to  increase,  improve,  and  spread  the  lite- 
rature of  the  denomination,  and  improve  the  methods  in  use  among 
new  congregations.     [Adopted.] 

Besolvedj  That  the  Conference  tenders  its  hearty  thanks  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Association  for  his  successful  revision  of  the  ''Hymn 
and  Tune  Book,"  and  for  the  additional  services  of  worship  therein 
printed ;  and,  without  favoring  the  abandonment  of  the  practice  of 
spontaneous  prayer,  would  warmly  recommend,  both  to  our  old  and 
new  societies,  the  use  of  these  services  in  the  exercises  of  public  wor- 
ship.    [Adopted.] 

Beaolved^  That  the  Conference  has  heard  with  deep  interest  the  Re- 
port of  the  Sunday  School  Society ;  that  it  strongly  approves  the  work 
and  purposes  of  the  society,  and  heartily  commends  them  to  the  sup- 
port of  our  churches.     [Adopted.] 

Beaolved^f  That  the  Unitarian  churches  and  people  be  earnestly 
urged  to  contribute  at  least  $50,000  to  the  treasury  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  during  the  coming  year ;  and  that  the  several 
churches  be  requested  to  make  their  collection  by  systematic  effort, 
and  as  early  as  possible  after  the  close  of  this  Conference.     [Adopted.] 

7.30  P.  M.  A  missionary  meeting  was  held,  Bev.  B.  B. 
Shippen,  conducting. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Gen.  Armstrong,  of  the  Hamp- 
ton School,  Va. ;  Bev.  Clay  MacCauley,  Washington,  D.  C. ; 
Bev.  C.  W.  Buck,  Portland,  Me. ;  Bev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Janes- 
ville,  Wis. ;  Bev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Bev. 
Grindall  Beynolds,  Concord,  Massi,  tod  Hon.  John  D.  Long, 
Hingham,  Mass. 


Friday,  Sept.  20th. 

9  o'clock.     Conference  Meeting,  conducted  by  Bev.  C.  F. 
Dole,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass.     Subject,  «*  Immortality/'     • 
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10  o'clock.  Rev.  Aug.  Woodbury,  from  the  Business 
Committee,  reported  an  order  of  business  for  the  day,  and 
moved  that  the  business  of  the  Conference  be  finished  before 
its  rise  from  the  present  session.  The  motion  was  agreed  to ; 
and  two  other  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Business  Com- 
mittee, under  the  rules. 

Hon.  Geo.  Wm.  Curtis  then  read  an  Essay  upon  ^<  Morals 
and  Politics." 

The  Essay  was  discussed  by  Hon.  D.  B.  Eaton,  of  New 
York. 

The  Meadville  resolution  was  taken  up  as  unfinished  busi- 
ness. A  long  discussion  followed.  Dr.  A.  A.  Livermore 
opening  it  by  a  presentation  of  the  claims  of  Meadville.  The 
sense  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be,  that  while  these  claims 
must  be  conceded  to  be  most  pressing,  and  the  duty  of  Uni- 
tarians to  listen  to  them  most  urgent,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
commit  to  the  Association,  through  the  action  of  the  Confer- 
ence, the  duty  of  raising  the  funds  required.  Mr.  Samuel 
May  suggested  that  subscriptions  should  be  taken  on  the  spot, 
believing  that  there  was  sufficient  interest  to  secure  the  rais- 
ing of  the  whole  amount.  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  on  leaving  for 
the  train,  said  he  would  give  $100 ;  and  Mr.  May  said  he  could 
not  give  less,  though  he  would  like  to  give  more.  No  further 
action  in  that  direction,  however,  was  taken  ;  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  finally  submitted  in  the  following  form : — 

Whereas,  In  consideration  of  the  services  of  the  Meadville  The- 
ological School  to  liberal  Christianity  in  the  past,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties for  its  continued  and  enlarged  usefulness,  it  appeals  to  the  sympa- 
thies and  missionary  patronage  of  the  National  Conference  in  their 
plans  of  work  and  propagandism ;  and, — 

Whereas,  The  trustees  of  the  school,  through  their  treasurer, 
Prof.  Frederick  Huidekoper,  ask  for  an  additional  endowment  of 
915,000,  for  the  pressing  needs  of  the  institution  ;  therefore, — 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  fully  acknowledges  the  claims  of 
Meadville,  and  recommends  to  the  members  and  the  ministers  the 
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raising  of  the  sum  of  $15,000  bj  all  the  personal  influence  they  can 
exert  during  the  next  six  months.     [Adopted,] 

The  Committee  on  Business  then*reported  back  the  follow- 
ing resolutions,  amended  according  to  the  instructions  of  the 
Conference : — 

Besolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Fellowship,  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Conference,  be  directed  to  take  into  immediate  consideration  the  sub- 
ject of  the  introduction  into  the  Unitarian  ministry  of  those  persons 
who  seek  an  entrance  into  that  ministry  from  other  churches,  and 
those  who  have  not  received  a  certificate  of  their  moral  character  and 
ministerial  education  from  either  of  our  own  theological  schools,  or 
from  the  theological  sohools  of  our  faith  in  England.     [Adopted.] 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Fellowship  be  instructed  to  pre- 
pare, as  soon  as  possible,  some  regulation,  plan,  or  method,  by  which 
such  introduction  may  be  made,  with  the  view  of  welcoming  to  our 
fellowship  such  persons  as  may  be  sincerely  desirous  of  enjoying  the 
larger  freedom  and  the  clearer  light  of  our  faith,  and  of  assuring  to 
our  ministry  the  addition  of  such  as  are  fitted  by  character  and  intel- 
lectual qualifications  to  render  good  service  to  the  cause  of  truth. 
[Adopted.] 

Resolved^  That  this  committee  be  directed  to  send  a  copy  of  such 
regulation,  plan,  or  method,  to  the  secretary  of  each  of  the  local  con- 
ferences in  the  denomination,  with  the  request  that  the  executive  offi- 
cers of  such  conferences  shall  put  it  into  practical  execution  in  the 
way  and  manner  which  shall  be  deemed  the  most  efficient  toward  se- 
curing the  end  in  view.     [Adopted.] 

Resolved,  That  a  certificate  of  the  acceptance  by  any  local  confer- 
ence of  any  applicant  for  admission  to  our  ministry,  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  of  these  resolutions,  filed  at  the  office  of  the  secretary 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  shall  entitle  such  person  to  be 
received  into  the  fellowship  of  the  Unitarian  churches,  and  to  be  en- 
rolled in  the  ranks  of  the  Unitarian  ministry.     [Adopted.] 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  presented  the  following 
report : — 

For  President, — ^Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  Concord,  Mass. 
For  Vice-Presidents. —  Hon.  S.  F.  Miller,  Keokuk,  Iowa;    Geo. 

10 
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O.  Shattuck,  Esq.,  Boston ;  Job.  H.  Choate,  Esq.,  New  York  city ; 
HoQ.  P.  C.  Cheney,  Manchester,  N.  H. ;  Hon.  E.  Carlton  Sprague, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. ;  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  Billerica,  Mass. 
f^JFor  the  Council. — Old  members:  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.  D., 
New  York ;  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  A.  S.  Wheeler, 
Esq.,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mr.  H.  P.  Kidder,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  members :  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Concord,  Mass. ;  Rev. 
Edward  H.  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Hingham, 
Mass. ;  John  F.  Kimball,  Esq.,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Elliott  C.  Cowdin, 
Esq.,  New  York;  and  to  fill  unexpired  term.  Rev.  Jenk.  LI.  Jones, 
Janes villc,  Wis. 

For  General  Secretary. —  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Salem,  Mass. 

For  Treasurer. — ^Rcv.  Adams  Ayer,  Boston. 

For  Committee  on  Fellowship. — For  the  Eastern  States  :  Rev.  C  • 
C.  Everett,  D.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury, 
Providence,  R.  I. ;  Rev.  James  DeNormandie,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

For  the  Middle  States :  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Meadville,  Penn. ; 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ;  Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cutter,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y. 

For  the  Western  States :  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Chicago ;  Rev.  J. 
R.  Eflinger,  Des  Moines,  Iowa ;  Rev.  Jenk.  LI.  Jones,  Janesville, 
Wis. 

The  Nominating  Committee  also  suggested  the  addition  of 
the  following  names  to  the  Committee  on  Fellowship : — 

For  the  Pacific  States :  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ;  Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  Portland,  Oregon ;  Rey.  David  N. 
Utter,  Olympia,  W.  T. 

The  suggestion  of  the  committee  was  accepted,  and  all  the 
nominees  were  elected. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  on  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children :  Rev.  Rufus  Ellis,  D.  D.,  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Walker,  Jamaica  Plain,  Mass. ;  Hon.  Jno.  Cum- 
mings,  Woburn,  Mass. ;  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Miss  Lucretia  Crocker,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Rev.  J.  F. 
Moors,  Greenfield,  Mass. ;  Hon.  Jno.  D.  Long,  Hingham, 
Mass. 
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Mr.  G.  Washington  Warren,  from  the  Committee  on  Cre- 
dentials, submitted  the  following : — 

The  Committee  &a  Credentials  report  that  it  appears,  from  the 
credentials  which  have  been  presented  by  the  duly  coustituted  mem- 
bers of  the  Conference,  that  two  hundred  and  one  churches  and  nine- 
teen associations  are  represented  bjfive  hundred  and  thirty-one  dele- 
gates coming  from  nineteen  of  the  United  States,  from  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  from  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     [Re ()ort' accepted.] 

Mr.  Woodbury,  from  the  Business  Committee,  reported 
the  following  resolutions  : — 
A  resolution  offered  by  Rev.  Mr.  May,  of  Leicester : — 

Resolvedj  That  with  deep  interest  in  the  reform  movement,  so 
called,  whereby  so  many  victims  of  intemperance,  putting  forth  their 
utmost  strength  and  relying  upon  the  sure  promise  of  Almighty  help, 
have  been  rescued  from  a  most  fearful  bondage,  we  commend  that 
cause  to  all  our  churches,  people,  and  ministers,  entreating  them  to 
lend  it  their  active  aid  ;  especially  would  we  urge  that  they  give  per- 
sonal spmpathy  and  support  to  those  who  are  striving  to  keep  their 
faith  and  stand  fast  in  their  new-found  manhood.     [Adopted.] 

Two  resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  O.  G.  Steele,  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.  :— 

Resolved^  That  the  subject  of  disseminating  the  literature  of  our 
faith  and  general  principles  is  one  which  should  command  the  atten- 
tion of  our  people  for  their  own  instruction  and  edification,  as  well  as 
to  reach  the  great  body  of  Christian  people  who  may  desire,  or  be  in- 
duced, lo  give  attention  to  the  great  subjects  in  which  we  are  all  so 
deeply  interested. 

Resolved,  That  the  several  societies  connected  with,  or  represented 
in  this  Conference,  be  earnestly  requested  to  organize  a  "Book  As- 
sociation" for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  full  supply  of  the  books 
published  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  or  by  others  of 
the  same  general  character,  for  a  general  library  for  the  members  of 
their  societies,  as  well  as  placing  a  supply  of  literature  relating  to  our 
faith  and  organization  in  the  private  libraries  of  their  members. 
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These  two  resolutions,  by  recommendation  of  the  Business 
Committee,  were  referred  to  the  Council. 

Resolved^  That  the  cordial  thanks  of  the  Conference  be  tendered  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Washington  Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  for 
their  generous  and  Christian  courtesy  in  offsring  to  the  Conference  for 
its  sessions  the  use  of  their  house  of  worship.  Their  liberality  is 
thoroughly  appreciated,  and  will  be  long  and  gratefully  remembered « 
[Adopted.] 

Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  offered  the  following  resolution  (nem.con.) 

Besolved,  That  with  a  view  to  make  the  mature  deliberations  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  this  Conference  the  common  property  of  our 
churches,  we  recommend  and  urge  that  each  delegation  procure,  at 
an  early  day,  and  on  Sunday  if  practicable,  a  special  meeting  of  the 
congregation  it  represents,  at  which  meeting  a  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  this  Conference  may  be  heard  and  considered.     [Adopted.] 

The  business  of  the  Conference  being  now  finished,  Rev. 
Dr.  Bellows  led  the  assembly  in  a  concluding  prayer. 
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Fbeajtblk. —  Wherea9^  The  great  opportunities  and  demands  for 
christian  labor  and  consecration  at  this  time  increase  our  sense  of  the 
obligations  of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  to  prove  their 
faith  bj  self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions 
to  the  service  of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  His 
Son, — 

Article  I« — Therefore,  the  christian  churches  of  the  Unitarian 
faith  here  assembled,  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be 
known  as  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches,  to  the  end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination 
with  which  they  are  connected,  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
christian  faith  and  work. 

Abticlb  II.— This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  such 
delegates,  elected  once  in  two  years,  not  to  exceed  three  from  any 
church,  including  its  minister,  who  shall  officially  be  one,  as  any  of 
our  churches  may  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appointment. 

Article  III. — ^The  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  Western 
Conference,  and  such  other  theological,  academic,  or  humane  organi- 
zations in  our  body  as  the  Conference  may  see  fit  to  invite,  shall  be 
entitled  to  representation  by  not  more  than  three  delegates  each. 

Abticlb  IV.— The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially  at  such  time 
and  place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  sessions. 

Article  V.— Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President;  six  Vice 
Presidents ;  a  General  Secretary ;  a  Treasurer ;  and  a  Council  of 
ten,  half  ministers  and  half  laymen ;  who  shall  be  elected  at  each 
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meeting  to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors 
are  appointed.     And  half  the  numher  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of 
new  memhers,  the  oldest  mei^ibers  being  retired  at  each  election  and 
giving  place  to  the  new  members. 

Article  VI. — The  Council,  during  the  intervals  of  the  biennial 
sessions,  may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  government,  and  shall 
have  charge  of  all  business  having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared 
a  purely  advisory  one. 

Article  VII. — The  National  Conference,  until  further  advised  by 
its  experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body 
as  the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending 
them  to  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart 
of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

Article  VIII. — This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regu- 
lar meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds 
of  the  delegates  accredited  thereto. 

Article  IX. — B^affirming  our  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ,  and  desiring  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit,  and  the 
widest  practical  co-operation,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all  who  wish 
to  be  followers  of  Christ. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  National 
Conference  for  its  biennial  meeting,  the  Council  shall  issue  a  circular 
letter  of  call  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  its  fellowship,  ac- 
companying it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the  production  of  which 
shall  be  the  proof  of  membership  of  the  Conference  until  others  arc 
elected,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

3.  The  Council  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference  shall  issue 
an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body,  whether 
members  of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published  with  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Conference,  containing  such  advice  and  encouragement  as 
it  may  deem  appropriate,  but  especially  communicating  to  the  church- 
es and  organizations  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  in  regard 
to  plans  and  methods  of  work ;  the  amount  of  money  required  for 
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the  uses  of  the  year ;  the  special  objects  to  which  they  would  advise 
its  appropriation,  with  such  suggestions  as  to  a  just  apportionment  of 
the  burden  as  they  may  judge  expedient  and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  accurately 
informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various  organizations  of 
our  Body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual  churches ;  inviting  cor- 
respondence and  soliciting  reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  before 
the  biennial  meeting,  in  which  the  geuefal  condition  of  the  parish,  its 
Sunday  School,  charities,  and  general  working,  may  be  set  forth,  to 
the  end  that  the  Conference  may  know  what  the  wants  and  the  wishes 
of  the  churches  are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is  possible  to 
learn  in  the  necessary  hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  shall  be  the 
person  to  whom  all  letters  and  communications  shall  be  addressed ; 
and  he  shall  be  ex  officio^  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  constitute  its 
Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches  and  organizations,  represented 
in  each  Conference,  shall  be  part  of  the  biennial  report.  The  archives 
of  the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  General  Secretary, 
subject  to  inspection  and  temporary  possession  by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at  each 
Conference,  to  which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray  the  inci- 
dental expenses  of  the  Conference,  such  as  printing  the  report,  etc. 

8.  Each  church  In  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  its  delegates. 


i 
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MAINE. 

Augusta. — Christ  Charch. 
*ReT.  Charles  A.  Curtis,  *SeldeQ  Connor,  ^Samuel  Titcomb. 

Banoor. — Independent  Congregational  Chnrch. 
Thomas  W.  Baldwin,  Miss  C.  A.  Baldwin. 

Belfast. — ^First  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  T.  Bixbj. 

Brunswick. — Unitarian  Society  of  Brunswick. 
Miss  Harriet  Tebbetts,  *Miss  Annie  E.  Purinton. 

Calais. — Calais  Unitarian  Society. 
•Rev.  W.  W.  Lovejoy,  Hon.  Jos.  Granger,  Mrs.  J.  Granger. 

Eastport. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Thos.  W.  Brown,  John  W.  Hinckley,  Miss  Annie  E.  Hinckley. 

Ellsworth. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  C.  P.  Lombard,  Rev.  W.  H.  Lyon,  Mrs.  Lombard. 

Eennbbunk. — ^First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  Chas.  C.  Yinal,  Daniel  Remick,  Hon.  Jos.  Dane. 

Portlakd. — ^First  Parish. 
Rev.  Thos.  Hill,  D.  D.,  Mark  P.  Emery,  Joseph  Ilsley. 

Portland. — Second  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  Charles  W.  Buck,  T.  C.  Hersey,  Miss  M.  T.  Hersey. 

Portlakd. — Preble  Chapel. 
Rev.  W.  T.  Phelan. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Charlbstown. — South  Parish. 
*Rev.  Alpheus  S.  Nickerson,  Greorge  Hubbard,  Miss  Carrie  Hunt. 

Concord. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  Joseph  C.  A.  Hill,  Lewis  Downing. 

Dover. — First  Unitarian  Society  of  Christians. 
*Rev.  C.  A.  Allen,  *  James  B.  Barnes,  *T.  P.  Cressey. 
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Dublin — First  Congregational  Society. 
Miss  Eliza  Adams. 

Exeter. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Benj.  F.  McDaniel,  *C.  H.  Henley,  Mrs.  B.  F.  McDaniel. 

FiTZWiLLiAH. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Mrs.  Chas.  Perry. 

Hampton  Falls. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  B.  F.  McDaniels. 

Keenb. — Keene  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  O.  White,  F.  F.  Lane,  Mrs.  A.  L.  Burt. 

Laconia. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Enoch  Powell,  *John  C.  MouUon,  *Mrs.  John  C.  Moalton. 

Manchester. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  H.  Powers,  P.  C.  Cheney,  Chas.  L.  Richardson. 

MiLVORD. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
*Rev.  A.  M.  Pendleton,  Miss  Elizabeth  A.  Livermore,  Miss  Phebe 
A.  Lovejoy. 

Nashua. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Solomon  Spalding,  Mrs.  Solomon  Spalding. 

Peterboro. — ^The  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson,  Mrs.  C.  B.  B.  Jackson. 

Portsmouth. — South  Parish. 
Rev.  James  DeNormandie,  John  Sise,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Hackett. 

Walpolb. — Walpole  Town  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  Brown,  Mrs.  Wm.  Brown,  Miss  Lydia  Maynard. 

Wilton. — First  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  I.  S.  Lincoln,  Mrs.  H.  Morse,  Miss  E.  Spalding. 

Wilton,  East. — ^Liberal  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  Chas  H.  Tindell,  Frank  M.  Pevey,  M.D.,  Elbridge  G.  Woodman. 

VERMONT. 
Brattlbboro. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
*Rev.  Wm.  L.  Jenkins,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  Mrs.  Charles  Warder. 

Burlington. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  L.  G.  Ware,  Henry  Green,  Mrs.  M.  L.  Benedict. 

MoNTPBLiBR. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
*Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  *Geo.  W.  Reed,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Loomis. 

,  Stowb. — First  Unitarian  Society. 

♦Rev.  W.  H.  Walbridge,  •Mrs.  W.  H.  Walbridge,  •Mrs.  M.  N. 
Wilkins. 
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Windsor. — Unitarian  Society. 
*Rey.  Wm.  Hooper,  *Alfred  Weston,  ^Orlando  L.  Patrick. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

AiTDOYER,  NoBTH. — North  Pariah  Church  and  Society. 
*Rev.  John  H.  Clifford,  *Mo8es  T.  Stevens,  Miss  King. 

Abukotok. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
♦iRev.  W.  J.  Parrot,  Wm.  E.  Parmenter,  Mrs   Wm.  E.  Parmenter. 

AsHBT. — First  Parish. 
Ber.  Geo.  8.  Shaw,  Cyrus  P.  Gates,  Mrs.  Abby  S.  Sheldon. 

Athol. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  E.  P.  Gibbs,  Ira  Bailey. 

Athol. — Second  Unitarian  Society. 
Bey.  J.  C.  Parsons,  Alpheos  Harding,  George  T.  Johnson. 

Ater. — First  Parish. 
Bev.  Alfred  E.  Goodnongh,  E.  Dana  Bancroft. 

Barnstable. — Cong^  Church  and  Society  in  E.  Precinct. 
Rev.  B.  P.  E.  Thacher,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Phinney,  *Mrs.  Jos.  M.  Day. 

Barrb. — ^First  Parish. 
James  W.  Jenkins,    Chauncy  Loring. 

Bedford. — First  Parish. 
Thomas  Stiles,  Albert  Bacon,  Mrs.  Thomas  Stiles. 

Belmont. — Belmont  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  I.  F.  Waterhouse,  J.  Y.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  J.  Y.  Fletcher. 

Berlin.— First  Unitarian  Society. 
Bev.  Francis  S.  Thacher,  Leslie  Hastings,  Mrs.  Carrie  Hastings. 

Bbrnardston. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Bev.  S.  B.  Flagg,  S.  B.  Slate,  Mrs.  Slate. 

Beyerlt. — ^First  Parish. 
Miss  S.  H.  Hayward. 

BiLLERiCA. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  C.  C.  Hussey,  Luther  W.  Faulkner,  Mrs.  Luther  W.  Faulkner. 

Bolton. — First  Congregational  Church. 
George  B.  Newton,  Mrs.  Sarah  Beed,  Miss  Sophia  C.  Edes. 

Boston. — First  Parish  of  Dorchester. 
Bev.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Dea.  Eben'r  Clapp,  Hiram  Clapp. 

Boston. — ^First  Church  in  Boston. 
Bev.  Bufus  Ellis,  D.D.,  Geo.  Washington  Warren,  J.  B.  Moors. 

Boston  (Highlands) . — First  Beligious  Society  in  Bozbury. 
Bev.  John  G.  Brooks,  Bev.  Adams  Ayer,  Edward  B.  Beynolds. 
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B08TOK. — Second  Church. 
P.  W.  Lincoln,  T.  W.  Whidden,  W.  W.  Warren. 

Boston  (W.  Roxborj)— First  Cong.  Parish  of  W.  Roxbnry. 
Rev.  A.  M.  Haskell. 

BosTOK. — Church  in  Arlington  street. 
Bev.  J.  P.  W.  Ware,  A.  D.  Hubbard,  W.  H.  Horton. 

BosTOK  (Brighton)  • — Pirst  Parish  of  Brighton. 
^Bev.  Wm.  Brunton,  J.  P.  C.  Winship,  Bela  S.  Piske. 

Boston. — Hollis  Street  Church. 
Dea.  John  Capen,  Joseph  Greeley,  Mrs.  Joseph  Greelej. 

Boston  (Jamaica  Plains) . — First  Cong.  Soc.  Jamaica  Plain. 
Bey.  Charles  F.  Dole,  T.  B.  Frothingham,  Mrs.  James  P.  Walker. 

Boston. — Harrison  Square  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Caleb  D.  Bradlee,  Nathan  Weston,  Mrs.  Nathan  Weston. 

Boston  (Charlestown)  • — Harvard  Church. 
Bev.  Pitt  Dillingham,  H.  H.  £des,  *Wm.  Murray. 

Boston  South. — Hawes  Place  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Herman  Bisbee,  Miss  Susan  P.  Bent,  *Mrs.  Pringle. 

Boston. — South  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  £.  E.  Hale,  James  W.  Brown,  Wm.  H.  Kendall. 

Boston. — Warren  Street  Chapel. 
*Rev.  Wm.  6.  Babcock,  Samuel  Weltch,  Thomas  Hills. 

Boston. — Church  of  the  Disciples. 
Rev.  Jas.  Freeman  Clarke,  ^Thomas  H.  Burgess,  Wm.  H.  Baldwin. 

Boston  South. — Second  Hawes  Cong.  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Greo.  A.  Thayer,  Henry  Souther,  Mrs.  Geo.  £.  Alden. 

Boston  (Highlands). — ^Mount  Pleasant  Cong.  Church. 
*Rev.  C.  C.  Carpenter,  George  P.  E.  Walker,  Mrs.  T.  N.  Daniel. 

Boston. — ^Third  Religious  Society,  Dorchester. 
*Rev.  Greorge  M.  Bodge,  *John  C.  Talbot,  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Swan. 

Boston. — Hanover  Street  Chapel. 
*Rev.  Edwin  J.  Gerry,  George  Gronid,  *John  G.  Eaulback,  Jr. 

Boston. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  Daniel  Needham,  W.  W.  Blackman. 

Boston  (Neponset) . — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  A.  C.  Nickerson,  Chas.  H.  Codman,  Laban  Pratt.. 

Boston. — New  South  Free  Church. 
*Rev.  Wm.  P.  Tilden,  Hammond  Vinal,  John  E.  Fuller. 

Bbbwstbb. — First  Parish. 
*Rev.  Thomas  Dawes,  *Capt.  Elisha  Bangs,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Winslow. 
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Bridoewatsr,  Wbst. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
*Be7.  David  H.  Montgomery,  Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Copeland,  Mr.  Nathan 
Copeland. 

Bridoewateb,  East. — ^East  Charch. 
*Rev.  John  W.  Quinbj,  John  W.  Kennan,  Mrs.  John  W.  Kennan. 

BsiDaswATEB. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Bey.  George  Herbert  Hosmer,  *l8aac  Damon,   *Mrs.  Isaac  Damon. 

Bbookfibld. — First  Congregational  Charch. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Rich,  C.  H.  Griffin,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Griffin. 

Bbooklinb. — ^First  Parish. 
Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown,  Mr.  Geo.  D.  Noyes,  Mrs.  Geo.  D.  Noyes, 

Cambridge. — ^First  Parish. 
*Rey.  Francis  G.  Peabody,  Mrs.  John  Bartlett,  Ezra  Abbot,  LL.  D. 

Cambbidoe,  East. — ^Third  Congregational  Society. 
Otis  S.  Brown,  Mrs.  Otis  S.  Brown,  Mrs.  J.  K.  Lawrence. 

Cambbidobpobt. — The  Cambridgeport  Parish. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Briggs,  D.D.,  Jason  Winnett,  Elijah  H.  Lake. 

Caiibbidgepobt. — Lee  Street  Church. 
•Rev.  J.  P.  Bland,  •D.  A.  Buckley,  •Mrs.  D.  A.  Buckley. 

Cantok. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Savary,  Frank  M.  Ames,  Mrs.  Anna  H.  Savary. 

Cablisle. — First  Religious  Society. 
•Rev.  James  J.  Twiss,  H.  W.  Wilson,  Mr.  J.  E.  Bull. 

m 

Chelusfobd. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Bartlett,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Adams. 

CmcopEE. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  I.  F.  Porter,  Mrs.  Jerome  Wells,  •Mrs.  Alfred  White. 

Clxkton. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  Frank  Holman,  Alice  Young. 

CoHASSET. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  •A.  H.  Tower,  •Levi  N.  Bates. 

CoNCOBD. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  R.  N.  Rice,  Miss  Ellen  T.  Emerson. 

Danvebs. — Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  L.  J.  Livermore,  Calvin  Putnam,  Mrs.  Calvin  Putnam. 

Dedhak. — ^First  Parish. 
•Rev.  S.  C  Beach,  Mrs.  George  F.  Fisher,  •Miss  Mary  C.  Talbot. 

Dedham,  West. — Third  Parish. 
Rev.  Edward  Crowninshield,  Mr.  E.  E.  Gay,  Miss  Mary  L.  Talbot. 
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Deebfibld. — ^First  Congregational  Church. 
*Rev.  Edgar  Buckingham,  Josiah  Fogg,  Mrs.  Hannah  Jenks. 

DioHTON. — ^Pedo-baptist  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  W.  H.  Beebj,  Mrs.  N.  T.  Baxter,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Shove. 

Dover. — First  Parish. 
*Rev.  Calvin  S.  Locke,  ♦Mrs.  6.  D.  Everett,  •Mrs.  S.  M.  Colcord. 

Easton,  Nobth. — ^North  Easton  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  L.  Chaffln,  Mrs.  Oakes  Ames,  Mrs.  R.  H.  Chaffin. 

Fairhavbn. — ^Washington  Street  Christian  Church. 
*Rev.  J.  M.  Leighton,  EUery  Taber,  Mrs.  Ellery  Taber. 

Fall  River. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Edward  F.  Hayward,  *Edmund  Chace,  Mrs.  N.  L.  Hooper. 

FiTCHBUBG — First  Parish. 
Rev.  James  T.  Hewes,  Mrs.  Eben  Torrey,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Caldwell. 

Fbaminobah — First  Church. 
Rev.  Chas.  A.  Humphreys,  Willard  Howe,  Wm.  G-.  Lewis. 

Grafton — Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  W.  S.  Burton,  Winthrop  Faulkner,  Horace  S.  Warren. 

Grantville. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  A.  B.  Vorse,  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames. 

Greenfield. — ^Third  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  R.  A.  Packard,  Geo.  A.  Arms. 

Gboton. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  Joshua  Young,  Henry  A.  Bancroft,  Charles  H.  Waters. 

HiNGHAH. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  E.  A.  Horton,  Arthur  Lincoln,  E.  Waters  Burr. 

HiNGHAii. — Third  Congregation. 
*Rev.  Henry  A.  Miles,  John  1).  Long,  *Luther  J.  B.  Lincoln. 

HiNGHAK,  SoiTTH. — Sccoud  Parish.  ' 
Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings,  Miss  Clara  A.  Jacobs,  Mrs.  A.  G.  Jennings. 

Holtoke. — ^Liberal  Christian  Congregational  Society. 
Rufus  Mosher,  *T.  F.  Kegan,  Mrs.  Rufus  Mosher. 

HoPEDAJiE. — ^Liberal  Christian  Parish. 
*Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Draper,  *Mr8.  Lilla  J.  Draper,  *Mr8.  C.  H.  Col- 
bum. 

Hubbabdston. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Morse,  Henry  A.  Farwell,  Mrs.  L.  S.  Morse. 

Hudson. — ^Dnion  Society. 
*Rev.  Hilary  Bygrave,  James  T.  Joslin,  F.  Allen  Brown. 
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Htde  Fabk. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Francis  C.  Williams,  T.  D.  Weld,  W.  C.  Bryant. 

EIiNOSTON. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Bey.  C.  Y.  DeNormandie,  Wm.  H.  Barges,  George  T.  Adams. 

Lawrence. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  £.  R.  Sanborn,  Joseph  Shattack,  C.  D.  McDaffie. 

Leicester. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Samuel  May,  Mrs.  Annie  P.  Upham,  MiSs  Mary  £.  Joslyn. 

Leominster. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev.  Wm.  H.  Savage,  J.  6.  Tenney,  Mrs.  J.  6.  Tenney. 

Lexington. — ^First  Parish. 
Rev.  Henry  Westcott,  G.  O.  Davis,  Mrs.  G.  O.  Davis. 

Lincoln. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
•Edward  Foster. 

LriTLBTON. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Winckley,  P.  S.  Whitcomb,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Harwood. 

Lowell. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Josiah  L.  Seward,  George  J.  Carney,  Mrs.  D.  B.  Bartlett. 

Ltnn. — Second  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart,  Mr.  W.  G.  S.  Keene,  Mrs.  John  G.  Warner. 

Maldbn. — First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  *N.  W.  Starbird,  Mrs.  G.  J.  Greenleaf. 

Marlborough — West  Parish. 
♦Rev.  R.  A.  Griffin,  •Edward  L.  Bigelow,  Harriet  N.  Baker. 

Medfield. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Rev.  Granville  Pierce,  •Mrs.  G.  H.  Pierce,  George  Smith. 

Melrose. — Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 
•Rev.  Nath'l  Seaver,  Jr.,  John  Kimball,  Mrs.  Addie  Nichols. 

Mendon. — First  Parish. 
•Rev.  George  F.  Clark,  •Julius  A.  George,  •Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Clark. 

MiLFORD. — The  Unitarian  Society  of  Hopedale. 
Mrs.  Hannah  B.  Draper,  Mrs.  Lilla  J.  Draper,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Colburn. 

Milton. — 
Rev.  F.  Frothingham,  Gideon  Beck,  Elizabeth  R.  Swift. 

Natick,  South. — First  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  J.  P.  Sheafe,  Mrs.  Sheafe,  Mrs.  Calvin  Richards. 

Milton. — First  Congregational  Society. 
•Rev.  J.  H.  Morison,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Fred  Frothingham,  Miss  E.  R.  Swift. 

Needham. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  S.  W.  Bush,  Enos  Tucker,  Mrs.  Enos  Tucker. 
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Newburypobt. — First  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  G.  L.  Stowell,  Moses  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Wm.  O.  Moselj. 

Newton. — Channing  Religious  Society. 
Rev.  George  W.  Hosmer,  Henry  Claflin,  David  B.  Flint. 

Newton. — Chestnut  Hill  Society. 
*Rev.  John  A.  Buckingham,  *D.  D.  Slade,  M.  D.,  Chas.  H.  Bur- 
rage. 

West  Newton*— ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Francis  Tiffany,  Benj.  F.  Otis,  Benj.  F.  Brooks. 

Newton  Centre, — Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Rufus  P.  Stebbins,  D.  D.,  D.  Frank  Young,  J.  D.  Elliot. 

Nobthamfton. — Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  C.  B.  Ferry,  Miss  Lucilla  O.  Damon,  Fred.  A.  Stockwell. 

NoBTHBOBO. — First  Congregational  Church  and  Society. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Bond,  Mrs.  Henry  F.  Bond,  Mrs.  Mary  W.  Johnson. 

NoBTHFiELD. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  S.  P.  Putnam,  Oliver  S.  Mattoon,  John  L.  Banks. 

Pbabodt. — ^First  Unitarian  Church. 
•Rev.  John  W.  Hudson,  Mrs.  Eliza  Sutton^  ♦George  Upton. 

Pembboke. — First  Church. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  D.  King,  Mrs.  F.  G.  Hersey,  Susan  A.  Smith. 

Petebsham. — First  Congregational  Society . 
*Rev.  Lyman  Clark,  Dea.  David  C.  Paige,  Mrs.  Miranda  Paige. 

Pltmouth. — First  Parish. 
Mrs.  Helen  Whitman,  Mrs.  G.  S.  Tolman. 

QuiNCT. — First  Congregational  Society. 
W.  F.  Whitney,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Whitney,  Mrs.  L.  A.  Floyd 

Reading. — Christian  Union  Church. 
Rev.  C.  W.  Heizer,  Mary  White,  C.  D.  Wright. 

Rbvebe. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks,  *Theodore  Pinkham,  ♦Lorenzo  S.  Kimball. 

RowE. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Edmund  Wilson,  Mrs.  Edmund  Wilson. 

Saleh. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
*Rev.  F.  Israel,  Geo.  H.  Perkins,  Mrs.  E.  S.  C.  Israel. 

Salem. — The  North  Society. 
Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  Francis  Lee,  Mrs.  Lee. 

Salem. — Independent  Cong.  Church  in  Barton  Square. 
Rev.  George  Batchelor,  James  Chamberlain,  N.  A.  Horton. 
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Sandwich. — ^First  Church  of  Christ. 
Mrs.  J.  LeoDard. 

SciTUATS,  South. — ^First  Parish. 
♦Eev.  Wm.  H.  Fish,  *Ebenezer  T.  Fogg,  Mrs.  Anne  E.  Fish. 

Sharok. — First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  W.  G.  Todd,  *H.  A.  Lothrop,  ♦Mrs.  H.  A.  Lothrop. 

Shekbobk. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Bev.  Eugene  De  Normandie,  Mrs.  Charle§  A.  Clark,  Mrs.  Eugene 
De  Normandie. 

Shiblst. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Samuel  Longley,  M.  Tarbell  Gardner. 

SoMEBViLLB. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Barber,  Fred.  W.  Webber,  Henry  F.  Spencer. 

Spbinofield. — ^Third  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  James  M.  Thompson,  Homer  Foot. 

Stow. — ^First  Parish. 
♦James  B.  Porter,  ♦Mrs.  M.  B.  Porter. 

Stubbbidge. — ^Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
*Rev.  Clarence  Fowler,  Hon.  E.  L.  Bates,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Bates. 

SuDBUBY. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
♦Rev.  A.  M.  Sherman,  ♦Lucius  P.  Bent,  *Miss  Sarah  Pratt. 

SWAMPSCOTT. — ^Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,  ♦Geo.  B.  Blake,  ♦Chas.  P.  Curtis. 

Taunton. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Frederick  Meakin,  Edwin  Keith,  Nathan  H.  Skinner. 

Templeton. — First  Parish. 
Chas.  S.  Lord,  Elizabeth  A.  Lord. 

Ttnosbobo. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  John  S.  Smith,  J.  P.  Bridge,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Bridge. 

Upton. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  S.  Ball,  Wm.  Enowlton,  Mrs.  C.  Batchelor. 

Uxbbidoe. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Geo.  Bremner,  Arthur  Wheelock,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Wheelock. 

ViNETABD  Haven. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
♦Rev.  D.  W.  Stevens,  ♦Richard  Beetle,  ♦Gilbert  Smith. 

Walpolb. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  F.  P.  Hamblett,  ♦Naaman  B.  Wilmarth,  ♦Warren  Hartshorn. 

Walthah. — ^First  Parish. 
Rev.  £.  C.  Guild,  Dea.  Nathan  Viles,  Lowell  Clark. 
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Wabb. — ^First  nnitarian  Society. 
*Rev.  John  L.  Marsh,  Hon.  Chas.  A.  Stevens,  Mrs.  C.  A.  Stevens. 

Warwick. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
•Nahum  Jones,  •Mrs.  E.  F.  Mayo,  •Mrs.  E.  C.  Sibley. 

Watektown. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Charles  W.  Stone,  Mrs.  Chas.  W.  Stone,  Mrs.  Ruth  A.  Bradford. 

Westbobo. — ^First  Congregational  Society. 
Dr.  Wm.  Curtis,  Chas.  E.  Smith,  H.  B.  Nourse. 

Westford. — First  Congregational  Parish. 
Bev.  J.  S.  Moulton,  J.  W.  Abbot,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Abbot. 

Weston. — First  Parish. 
Rev.  F.  B.  Hombrooke,  Geo.  B.  Milton,  Mrs.  Geo.  B.  Milton. 

WiNCHENDON. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
K.  S.  P.  Ayer. 

Winchester. — ^The  Winchester  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  Edward  Shattuck,  •Thomas  P.  Ayer. 

WoBUBN. — First  Unitarian  Parish. 
Rev.  Wm.  S.  Barnes,  Mrs.  Timothy  Winn,  Mrs.  Nathan  Wyman. 

WoBCESTEB. — Second  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  E.  H.  Hall,  Hon.  Phinchas  Ball,  Benj.  Walker. 

WoBCESTEB. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Rev.  Henry  Blanchard,  Hon.  E.  B.  Stoddard,  Hon.  J.  W.  Wetherell. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newfobt. — Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
John  T.  Bush,  Wm.  K.  Covell,  W.  A.  Clarke. 

Pbovidence. — First  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  Carlton  A.  Staples,  Edward  Pearce,  Henry  L.  Parsons. 

Pboyidencb. — Westminster  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  Aug.  Woodbury,  Frederick  W.  Seabury,  Joshua  C.  Johnson. 

Proyidenob. — Church  of  Ministry  at  Large. 
Rev.  Alfred  Manchester,  L.  M.  Stelly,  S.  H.  Tingley. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Bbookltn. — ^First  Ecclesiastical  Society. 
Rev.  Mrs.  Caroline  R.  James,  Chas.  G.  Williams,  Miss  Lucy  Davi- 
son. 

Habtfobd. — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Mr.  Augustus  F.  Freye,  Mrs.  Aug.  F.  Freye. 
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NEW  YORK. 

Brookltk. — Second  Unitariaa  Congregational  Society. 
Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  Sylvester  Swain. 

Brookltn. — Third  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Bev.  S.  H.  Camp. 

Buffalo. — ^First  Unitarian  Congregational  Chorch. 
Rev.  G.  W.  Cutter,  Oliver  G.  Steele,  Charles  Greiner. 

Ithaca. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  H.  C.  Badger,  ♦Wm.  H.  Miller,  Chas.  H.  White. 

Newburgh. — Church  of  Our  Father. 
Rev.  James  Huxtable,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Monell,  Mrs.  Gabriel  Farmer. 

New  York. — Church  of  All  Souls. 
Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  Joseph  H.  Choate,  Jackson  L.  Schultz. 

New  York. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Alger,  Jos.  P.  Hale,  Mrs.  Jos.  P.  Hale. 

Rochester. — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  N.  M.  Mann,  George  F.  Danforth,  John  H.  Howe. 

Syracuse. — Independent  Church. 
Rev.  Ezekiel  W.  Mundy,  Calvin  S.  Totman,  Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey. 

Straouse. — Unitarian  Congregational  Church. 
Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Mrs.  S.  R  Calthrop,  Mrs.  Dr.  Bigelow. 

Trenton. — Reformed  Christian  Church. 
Rev.  William  Silsbee,  John  S.  Prichard,  Mrs.  Robert  Skinner. 

Troy — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  Wm.  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  Albert  E.  Powers,  Henry  L.  Lamb. 

YoNKERS. — ^First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society. 
Fisher  A.  Baker,  Joseph  Mattison,  Mrs.  Joseph  Mattison. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

ViNBLAND. — First  Congregational  Society. 
Rev.  M.  A.  Haskell,  Henry  Wilbur,  Phebe  A.  Wilbur. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Germantown. — Unitarian  Society. 
Mary  Grew,  George  Nichols,  ♦E.  W.  Clark. 

Meadyille. — Independent  Congregational  Church. 
Mrs.  Harriet  Huidekoper,  Clinton  Cullum,  Miss  E.  G.  Huidekoper. 
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DELAWARE. 

WiLifiKQTON. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Pratt,  George  W.  Stone,  ♦Thomas  McClary. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltihobb. — First  Independent  Church. 
Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld,  Enoch  Pratt,  William  P.  Cole. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. — ^All  Souls  Church. 
Rev.  Claj  MacCauley,  ♦Henry  A.  Willard,  Isaiah  Hanscom. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charleston. — ^Unitarian  Church  of  Charleston. 
Rev.  E.  C.  L.  Browne,  Alva  Gage,  Mrs.  Alva  Gage. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  W.  A.  G.  Munn,  Mrs.  D.  Rawson. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. — First  Congregational  Unitarian  Church. 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Whitman,  Mrs.  Theodore  Stan  wood,  Miss  Hattie  Evans. 

Mabietta. — First  Unitarian  Society. 
Rev.  James  T.  Lusk,  ♦C.  D.  Walter,  ♦Jewett  Palmer. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Abbob. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Allen. 

DBTBon. — ^First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society. 

♦Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins,  ♦E.  C.  Skinner,  ♦John  Grensel. 
Muskegon. — First  Unitarian  Society. 

♦Rev.  F.  E.  Kittredge,  ♦C.  J.  Chaddock,  Miss  Ida  C.  Temple. 

INDIANA. 

HoBABT. — ^First  Unitarian  Church. 
♦W.  C.  Litchfield,  ♦C.  W.  McKay,  ♦Augustus  Wood. 
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ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Murry  Nelson,  H.  G.  Loomis. 

Chicago. — ^Unity  Church. 
Mrs.  John  Wilkinson. 

Chicago. — ^Third  Unitarian  Church. 
•Eev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  *Rev.  E.  P.  Powell,  *J.  S.  Conger. 

Chicago. — Fourth  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Eev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  ♦Judge  Isaac  G.  Wilson,  ♦Firman  Church. 

Shelbtvillx. — Liberal  Christian  Church. 
Bev.  Jasper  L.  Douthit. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. — Church  of  the  Messiah. 
♦Key.  John  Snyder,  Geo.  £.  Leighton,  S.  A.  Ranlett. 

St.  Loxtis. — ^Mission  and  Free  School. 
G«o.  Partridge,  Joseph  Shippen. 

St.  Louis. — Church  of  the  Unity. 
Bey.  J.  C.  Learned,  Wm.  H.  Pulsifer,  Mrs.  C.  B.  Burnham. 

CALIFORNIA. 

Saitta  Babbaba. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
♦A.  C.  Rogers,  H.  K.  Winchester,  Mrs.  H.  K.  Winchester. 

NEBRASKA. 

LiNOOLK. — ^Free  Congregational  Society. 
♦Bey.  W.  E.  Copeland,  *D.  A.  Clme. 

OREGON. 

PoBTLAND. — ^First  Unitarian  Society. 
♦Rey.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  ♦Mrs.  Frances  Winch,  ♦Mrs.  Mary  E.  Frazar. 

CANADA. 

MoNTBSAL.-^Christian  Unitarian  Society. 
Rey.  J.  B.  Green,  Mr.  Wright,  O.  S.  Wood. 

MoMTBBAL. — ^Liberal  Christian  Union  of  Montreal. 
Miss  Mary  Morgan,  Miss  Lydia  Warren,  Emily  Holmes. 

ToBONTO. — ^First  Unitarian  Congregation. 
Rey.  W.  R.  G.  Mellen,  W.  B.  Hamilton,  Greorge  Maclean  Rose. 
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American  Unitarian  Association. 
Henry  P.  Kidder,  Charles  G.  Wood,  Bev.  Rush  B.  Shippen. 

Annual  Conference  of  Western  Unitarian  Churches. 
Rev.  J.  L.  JoDes,  Janesville,  Wis. ;  D.  L.  Shorej,  Chicago  ;  George 
Partridge,  St.  Louis. 

New  Hampshire  Unitarian  Association. 
E.  A.    Straw,  Manchester;  W.   H.   Hackett,  Portsmouth;   F.   A* 
McKean. 

The  Norfolk  Conference   of   Unitarian   and   other 
Christian  Churches. 
Henry  Grew,  J.  S.  Porter,  Mrs.  J.  Mason  Everett. 

Essex  Conference  of  Liberal  Christian  Churches. 
Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Keene,  of  Lynn ;  Benj.  F   Fabens,  of  Salem;  Miss  S. 
H.  Hayward,  of  Beverly. 

Worcester   Conference    of   Congregational  (Unita- 
rian) AND  other  Christian  Societies. 
Rev.   N.  P.  Gilman,  of   Bolton;    Albert  Tolman,   of  Worcester; 
Ephraim  Murdock,  of  Winchendon. 

South  Middlesex  Conference  of  Congregational  (Uni- 
tarian)   AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  SOCIETIES. 

Rev.  Richard  Metcalf,  Winchester ;  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Maiden. 

North    Middlesex    Congregational    Conference    of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches. 
£.  Dana  Bancroft,  Ayer,  Mass. ;  John  F.  Kimball,  C.  H.  Waters. 

Connecticut  Valley    Conference   of  Congregational 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches. 
George  Dwight,  Springfield  ;  Frank  R.  AUen,  Greenfield. 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference. 
♦Wm.  T.  Davis,  Plymouth ;  Francis  E.  Howard,  W.  Bridgewater ; 
Frank  H.  Holmes,  Kingston. 

Channing  Conference. 
Wm.  B.  Weeden,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  *Edmund  Chace,  Fall  River, 
Mass. 

Cape  Cod  Conference    of  Unitarian  Congregational 

AND   OTHER  LIBERAL   CHRISTIAN   ChUROHES. 

Jonathan  Leonard,  Sandwich ;  Elisha  D.  Winslow,  Brewster. 
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The  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Sociktt. 
Rev.  George  F.  Piper,  J.  Mason  Everett. 

Norfolk  County  Sunday  School  Association. 
Rev.  Adams  Ajer,  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  W.  A.  Clarke. 

The  Ministerial  Union. 
Rev.  N.  S.  Folsom,  Rev.  A.  B.  Mozzej,  Rev.  George  L.  Chanej. 

Meadville  Theological  School,  Meadyille,  Pa. 
Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  *H.  S.  Huidekoper. 

Society  for  Prohoting  Christian   £[nowledg£.   Piety 
AND  Charity,  Boston. 
♦Rev.  Wm.  Newell,  D.D.,  Cambridge :   *Warren  Sawyer,  Boston ; 
Rev.  Frederic  A.  Whitney,  Alls  ton. 

Christian  Register  Association. 
Rev.  C.  G.  Ames,  ♦Arthur  T.  Lyman,  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

Plymouth    and    Bay  Association    of   Suvday   School 
Teachers. 
Lather  Stephenson,  Jr.,  Hingham ;  W.  I.  Nichols. 

The  Ladies'  Commission  on  Sunday  School  Books. 
♦Miss  H.  F.  KimbaU,  Boston. 


•The  persoDB  against  whose  names  the  asterisk  is  placed  were  not  reported  present  at 
the  Conference;  but  an  examination  of  the  list  shows  that  many  delegates  were  present 
who  did  not  present  their  credentials.    [Sbo. 
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THE  ADDRESS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


Ik  pFesenting  this  report  of  the  ninth  meeting  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches,  your  Council  ventures  the  innovation  of  a  pref- 
ace. The  sermon  and  the  essays  are  their  own  vouchers, 
while  the  increasing  attendance  and  the  earnest  listening 
prove  what  immediate  inspiration  there  is  in  these  biennial 
gatherings.  But  the  final  test  of  the  permanent  value  of 
any  inspiration  is  the  power  it  gives  to  accomplish  some- 
thing. Whether,  therefore,  these  great  love-feasts  of  our 
body  shall  furnish  simply  social  and  spiritual  enjoyment, 
and  in  that  end,  or  put  more  vigor  and  life  into  every  part, 
depends  upon  what  they  shall  lead  us  to  do  which  is  worth 
doing.  The  word  "  work,"  then,  is  the  only  fitting  prefix 
to  this  report,  as  the  fact  work  is  the  only  noble  and  ap- 
propriate completion  of  the  deliberations  which  are  here 
reported. 

Tour  Council  would  note  that  the  Conference  put  the 
seal  of  its  approval  upon  four  distinct  objects.  Two  of 
these  objects  are  usu&l,  regular,  and  in  some  form  must  be 
necessarily  permanent  objects;  namely,  the  raising  of  fifty 
thousand  dollars  for  the  yearly  work  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  and  of  one-tenth  of  that  sum  to  support  the 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society  in  its  unobtrusive  labors. 
Two  are  special,  to  be  accomplished  in  the  year  before  us : 
first,  to  collect  ten  thousand  dollars  to  build  a  church  edifice 
in  the  college  town  of  Ann  Arbor ;  and,  second,  to  increase 
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the  endowment  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School  by  the 
amount  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.  Are  these  objects  entitled 
to  the  support  of  our  churches  ?  Have  they  a  right  to  claim 
the  good  word  of  our  ministers  and  the  liberal  gifts  of  our 
laymen  ? 

Here  is  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  If  we  con- 
sider the  Conference  to  be  the  heart  to  feel  and' the  mind 
to  plan,  then  certainly  the  Association  is  the  hand  to  do. 
As  things  are  now,  it  is  our  one  working  instrument. 
Without  it,  most  of  those  enterprises  which  demand  not 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  moment,  but  the  careful  fostering  of 
years,  would  come  to  naught.  And,  perhaps,  no  single 
society  ever  had  a  more  varied  work.  It  is  our  book  and 
tract  publisher  and  distributor.  It  is  our  Home  Mission, 
keeping  the  fire  burning  on  many  an  ancient  altar  of  our 
faith.  Equally,  it  is  our  Foreign  Missionary  Society,  send- 
ing messengers  to  proclaim  our  t;*uth  in  great  intellectual 
or  business  centres.  So,  too,  it  is  our  Church  Extension 
Society,  organizing  new  churches  East  and  West,  and 
we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  add  South  as  well  as  North. 
In  some  sort,  it  is  our  Theological  Education  Society, 
furnishing  every  year  to  earnest  scholars  means  to  pursue 
their  studies.  Whatever  the  fulness  or  emptiness  of  its 
treasury,  all  our  good  works  are  sure  to  come  to  it  for  help. 
Sometimes,  it  has  to  make  bricks  wherewith  to  rear  the 
temple  of  God  and  his  truth,  not  only  without  straw,  but 
with  very  little  clay.  Now,  it  may  well  happen  that,  in  this 
multiplicity  of  good  works,  there  may  be  many  things 
which  one  or  another  of  us  feels  no  interest  in  and  would 
willingly  have  left  undone.  That,  in  the  nature  of  the  case, 
must  be  so.  Even  in  religious  activities,  we  have  our  peiv 
sonal  tendencies  and  special  tastes ;  not  always  the  tenden- 
cies and  tastes  of  others,  as  interested,  as  liberal,  and  as 
intelligent  as  we  are,  and  who  have  an  equal  right  with 
ourselves  to  shape  the  policy  and  work  of  the  body.  But 
certainly  in  this  range  of  activities,  necessarily  so  wide, 
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every  one  must  find  something  in  which  he  is  interested 
and  to  which  he  would  gladly  give-.  Considering,  then,  the 
multiform  work  which  must  be  done  to  meet  the  rightful 
expectations  of  all  givers,  we  must  admit  that  fifty  thousand 
dollars  is  a  small  sum  with  which  to  do  it. 

Ann  Arbor  is  the  place  where  our  body  inaugurated  that 
most  interesting  form  of  missionary  enterprise,  preaching 
in  college  towns.  Of  that  enterprise,  Mr.  Brigham  was  the 
prophet  and  the  first  workman.  And  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  at  Ann  Arbor  he  influenced  and  liberalized  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  of  young  people,  who  are 
now  scattered  all  over  the  West,  and  are  to  do  much  to 
guide  its  thought  and  to  shape  its  action.  He  made  that 
dingy  old  church  a  throne  of  power.  To  his  work,  Mr. 
Sunderland  has  succeeded,  laboring  as  every  man  must  in 
his  own  way  and  by  his  own  methods,  but  always  with 
efficiency.  Meanwhile,  the  church  edifice,  at  its  best  incon- 
venient, unattractive,  and  out  of  the  current  of  growing  life, 
may  almost  be  said  to  be  rotting  down  over  the  heads  of 
preacher  and  people.  It  is  asked  that  a  neat,  pleasant 
church  building,  convenient  of  access,  may  be  built,  and 
that  to  this  end  ten  thousand  dollars  be  raised.  The  plan  is 
not  extravagant,  nor  the  request  unreasonable.  The  work 
ought  to  be  quickly  and  cheerfully  done.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  Mr.  Brigham.  It  is  due  to  the  faithful  labors  of 
Mr.  Sunderland.  Most  of  all,  it  is  due  to  the  cause  which, 
with  a  good  workman  and  glad  hearers,  lacks  a  fitting  home. 

To  put  Meadville  School  into  a  state  of  permanent  effi- 
ciency, fifty  thousand  dollars  are  required.  Of  this  sum, 
twenty  thousand  dollars  have  already  been  received,  largely 
from  one  liberal  giver.  It  seems  superfluous  to  urge  this 
claim.  For  more,  than  thirty  years,  this  institution  has  been 
sending  out  its  young  men.  They  have  proved  to  be  ear- 
nest, able,  well  furnished  for  their  work,  second  to  none  in 
practical  power  and  usefulness.  They  are  in  our  pulpits 
everywhere,  East  and  West,  in  city  and  country  alike,  the 
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living  witnesses  of  the  good  training  Meadville  gives.  We 
could  hardly  dispense  with  Meadville  School  and  live.  Af- 
ter the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge  has  furnished  all  that 
it  can,  there  is  room  and  there  is  need  of  its  younger  com- 
petitor, or  rather  let  us  say  faithful  ally.  One  grateful 
consideration  ought  not  to  be  omitted.  It  is  the  pleasure  of 
one  family,  so  far  as  their  good  Works  will  permit,  to  keep 
in  the  background,  out  of  sight  and  out  of  notice.  But  for 
more  than  thirty  years  that  family  has  given  to  Meadville 
money,  interest,  prudent  care,  and  wise  instruction,  and 
these  things  without  stint.  Without  that  family,  Meadville 
School  could  not  have  come  into  existence,  or  continued  all 
these  years  to  exist.  And,  now  that  the  reduced  rate  of 
interest  makes  an  addition  to  the  endowment  fund  an  im- 
perative necessity,  our  churches  cannot  afford  to  be  deaf  to 
the  call.  And  assuredly,  considering  the  history  of  the  past, 
they  will  not  be  willing  to  be  deaf  to  it. 

Your  Council  has  desired  to  put  before  the  churches  in 
this  compact  form  what  their  best  men  and  women,  chosen 
by  themselves,  accredited  delegates  in  Conference  assem- 
bled, have  decided  that  our  body  ought  to  undertake  and 
do ;  namely,  that  we  should  raise  fifty  thousand  dollars  for 
the  Association,  five  thousand  for  the  Sunday  School  Society, 
ten  thousand  for  Ann  Arbor,  and  the  yet  uncollected  thirty 
thousand  for  Meadville.  This  is  ninety-five  thousand  dollars 
in  all.  Not  a  great  sum,  when  w#consider  that  it  includes 
the  whole  yearly  missionary  gift  of  more  than  three  hundred 
churches,  yet  a  sum  not  to  be  spoken  meanly  of  by  any 
one  Who  understands  of  what  varied  usefulness  it  will  be 
the  efficient,  if  not  sufficient,  support;  a  sum,  too,  let  it 
be  understood,  which  will  come  quickly  into  our  depleted 
treasuries,  if  so  be  the  men  and  women  who  voted  it,  and 
who  believe  in  its  necessity,  will,  in  their  own  homes,  give 
influence  and  work  to  secure  it. 

In  behalf  of  the  Council, 

Gbindall  Reynolds,  Chairman. 
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IN  RELIGION. 


PREACHED  AT  THE    OPENING  OF  THE  MEETING  OF  THE    NATIONAL  CON- 
FERENCE OF  UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES 

In  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  September  21,  1880, . 

By  Rev.  P.  W.  CLAYDEN,  of  England. 


Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets:  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  but  to  fulfil.—  Matt,  v.,  17. 

It  is  not  without  much  reflection  on  the  circumstances  of 
the  times  that  I  venture  to  suggest  this  text  as  the  motto  of 
•  the  present  Conference.  You  have  asked  me  to  open  your 
proceedings  in  this  religious  service,  and  I  know  not  how 
better  to  do  so  than  by  calling  to  mind  the  religious  aspects 
of  our  work.  Those  aspects  are  all  familiar  to  you,  and 
nothing  new  can  be  said  about  them ;  but  it  may  be  that 
some  freshening  of  our  perception  of  them  may  come  from 
our  meditation  together.  It  is  this  freshening  that  you 
seek,  on  the  principle  of  the  old  Hebrew  proverb,  "Iron 
sharpeneth  iron ;  so  a  man  sharpeneth  the  countenance  of 
his  friend  "  (Prov.  xxvii.,  17).  I  could  hardly  venture  to 
address  the  largest  and  most  important  assembly  of  Unita- 
rians I  have  ever  seen,  were  it  not  that  you  are  animated  by 
the  missionary  rather  than  the  speculative  or  the  critical 
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spirit, —  that  you  are  not  mere  creedless  seekers  of  an  un- 
known truth,  but  teachers  and  witnesses  of  a  word  of  life 
you  have  seen  and  felt  and  handled, —  and  that  you  do  not 
ask  to-day  for  novelties  of  thought  or  of  expression,  but  for 
sympathy,  encouragement,  and  stimulus  in  doing  your  duty 
to  the  truths  you  know.  That  sympathy  I  may  offer  you  in 
the  name  of  brethren  across  the  sea.  That  encouragement 
and  stimulus  I  hope  we  may  all  give  and  all  receive.  We 
need  it  much  amid  the  difficulties  and  the  temptations  of  the 
times.  You  know  the  difficulties ;  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
bear  with  me  if  I  dwell  somewhat  on  the  temptations.  It 
may  be  that'  your  practical  problems,  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  differ  from  those  which  confront  us  in  England,  as 
our  social  and  political  circumstances  differ  from  yours.  I 
must,  of  course,  speak  as  from  the  midst  of  English  sur- 
roundings; and  you  must  hear  as  American  citizens,  and 
I  may  make  too  much  of  difficulties  which  do  not  press  on 
you,  and  too  little  of  encouragements  you  are  specially 
privileged  to  feel.  This,  however,  is  a  mere  question  of 
proportion,  of  adjustment  to  a  different  latitude  and  longi- 
.tude.  The  spirit  of  our  movement,  the  place  it  occupies  in 
the  religious  Ufe  of  the  age,  the  function  it  is  called  on 
to  discharge  in  the  religious  unsettlement  and  resettlement 
which  are  going  on  around  us,  are  necessarily  the  same  in  the 
New  World  as  they  are  in  the  Old.  Here  and  there  alike. 
Unitarian  Christianity  stands  in  the  same  attitude, —  its  feet 
upon  the  rocks  of  history,  its  uplifted  face  looking  toward 
the  dawn  of  the  future  day.  In  some  of  our  ancient  towns 
its  voice  is  that  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness ;  yet  even 
there  it  may  be  confident  that  some  day  the  wilderness  and 
the  solitary  place  shall  be  glad  for  it,  and  the  desert  shall 
blossom  as  the  rose.  In  some  of  your  growing  cities,  the 
gladness  and  the  blossoming  seem  to  have  begun;  and  to 
many  of  us,  in  the  Old  World,  the  new  day  we  are  looking 
for  seems  to  be  rising,  like  the  new  political  and  social  fut- 
ure of  our  race,  not  in  the  East,  but  in  the  West.     This  is 
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a  new  form  of  the  old  antithesis  between  the  material  and 
the  spiritual  worlds.  "  Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes 
its  way '' ;  but  spiritual  and  political  freedom  in  these  mod- 
ern times  has  spread  eastward  after  a  western  dawn.  The 
future  to  which  we,  as  Unitarians,  are  looking,  is  therefore 
a  little  nearer  to  you  in  the  United  States  than  it  is  to  us  in 
England.  But  you  and  we  alike  are  waiting  and  watching 
and  working  for  it;  you  and  we  alike  are  believers  in  it. 
This  i8  our  privilege  as  Unitarians.  It  is  one  compensating 
advantage  we  have  over  churches  of  larger  bulk  and  longer 
history.  They  belong  to  the  past  and  to  the  present.  Their 
day  has  begun  to  wane.  For  most  of  them,  the  shadows 
are  lengthening  on  the  dial.  Their  favorite  doctrines  are 
being  disproved.  The  beliefs  in  which  they  trusted  are 
dying.  Their  faces  are  turned  to  the  setting  sun.  Their 
feeling  is  expressed  in  Keble's  despondent  hymn,  where  he 

asks :  — 

Is  this  a  time  to  plant  and  build, 

Add  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field ; 

When  round  our  walls  the  battle  lowers, 

When  mines  are  hid  beneath  our  towers, 

And  watchful  foes  are  stealing  round. 

To  search  and  spoil  the  holy  ground  ? 

No,  rather  steel  thy  melting  heart 
To  act  the  martyr's  sternest  part, 
To  watch  with  firm,  unshrinking  eye 
Thy  darling  visions  as  they  die. 
Till  all  bright  hopes  and  hues  of  day 
Have  faded  into  twilight  gray. 

But  that  lament  is  the  very  signal  of  our  triumph.  When 
the  hopes  of  priesthoods  are  fading  into  twilight,  the  hopes 
of  humanity  are  in  their  brightening  dawn.  "  When  ye  shall 
see  Jerusalem  compassed  with  armies,"  said  Jesus,  "  then 
know  that  the  desolation  thereof  is  nigh."  But  the  desola- 
tion of  Jerusalem  is  the  consolation  of  mankind.  The  scat- 
tered embers  of  the  temple  fires  light  up  new  altars  over 
half  the  world.    "  When  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass," 
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said  Jesus  again,  '^  then  look  up,  and  lift  up  your  heads ; 
for  your  redemption  draweth  nigh."  (Luke  xxi.,  20,  28.) 
When  the  stars  fade,  dawn  is  on  the  horizon.  When  the 
winter  world  breaks  up  and  passes  away,  we  are  already  in 
the  spring. 

There  is  an  apparent  contradiction  between  this  rejoicing 
over  the  coming  desolation  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  assurance 
in  the  text  that  he  had  come  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil. 
It  is,  however,  exactly  the  contradiction  there  must  always 
be  in  all  reforms.  Fulfilment  is  a  kind  of  destruction.  To- 
day, the  harvest  fields  are  clear,  the  yellow  com  no  longer 
waves  in  the  sunshine,  the  wheat  plant  is  dead,  cut  down, 
passed  away,  the  purpose  of  its  life  accomplished,  fulfilled  in 
the  grain  and  the  straw.  On  God's  harvest  fields  of  history, 
the  same  thing  takes  place.  There  is  the  spring-time  of 
institutions,  and  it  is  followed  by  summer  and  harvest.  Re- 
ligious systems  have  not  merely  their  day,  but  their  year. 
They  grow,  ripen,  turn  yellow  with  age,  and  pass  away  into 
higher  forms.  So  with  Moses.  So  with  Roman  Catholic 
Christianity.  So  with  the  Calvinism  of  our  Puritan  fore- 
fathers. In  one  sense,  Jesus  did  destroy  the  law  and  the 
prophets.  As  an  ecclesiastical  system,  Judaism  passed  away. 
But  the  ecclesiastical  system  was  only  the  chaff  in  which  the 
pure  wheat  of  prophetic  teaching  had  been  enfolded  while 
it  grew'.  Nothing  vital  in  the  prophets  has  perished.  Their 
doctrine  of  God  has  come  down  to  us  cleared  and  brightened. 
Their  teaching  of  the  holiness  of  justice,  of  the  divine  obliga- 
tions of  charity,  of  the  peace  and  rest  which  are  found  in 
walking  humbly  with  God,  are  reproduced  in  the  Sermon  on 
the  Mount,  and  are  the  burden  of  our  own  discourses  in  these 
distant  times.  We  still  cry  with  Moses  in  the  wilderness, 
"  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling-place  in  all  generations," 
or  sing  with  Isaiah,  "  They  that  wait  on  the  Lord  shall  renew 
their  strength."  In  just  the  same  way,  the  spirit  and  life  of 
Roman  Catholic  piety  have  been  reproduced  in  Protestant- 
ism.   We  can  appreciate  the  heroic  devotion  of  a  St.  Fran- 
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cis,  while  we  criticise  the  exaggerations  by  which  it  passed 
over  into  fanaticism ;  in  our  own  Channing  we  seem  to  see 
the  devotion  of  F^nelon  and  Pascal  in  its  modern  dress, 
while  Thomas  k  Kempis's  Imitation  of  Christ  is  the  most 
inspired  book  of  devotion  which  has  been  written  since  pro- 
phetic times.  The  Reformation  was  not  the  destruction  of 
Catholic  piety :  it  was  only  the  fulfilment  which  made  the 
same  trust,  the  same  devotion,  and  the  same  zeal  possible  to 
other  men  in  other  times.  The  doctrines  of  our  Puritan 
forefathers  have  undergone  the  same  development.  The 
old  .stern  Calvinism  has  passed.  The  town  in  New  England 
where  the  witches  were  hanged  has  now  more  Unitarians  in 
proportion  to  its  population  than  any  other  in  the  world. 
Yet  there  is  not  a  virtue  for  which  our  Puritan  ancestors 
were  renowned,  which  we  do  not  seek  to  share ;  and  we  pray 
as  Solomon  did,  and  as  Boston*  does  in  its  motto,  "  May  God 
be  the  same  to  us  as  he  was  to  our  fathers.*'  As  I  heard  this 
prayer  repeated'  in  Boston's  late  celebration,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  how  appropriate  it  is  as  a  motto  of  our  Unitarian 
faith.  New  times  have  brought  new  thoughts,  our  intel- 
lectual views  on  all  subjects  have  changed ;  but  those  views 
are  only  the  new  form  in  which  we  realize  the  ancient  truth, 
and  through  which  God  becomes  the  same  to  us  as  he  was  to 
our  fathers.  It  is  theology  which  changes :  religion  is  the 
same  yesterday,  and  to-day,  and  forever.  It  is  our  little 
systems  which  have  their  day,  but  the  religious  feeling 
which  relates  us  to  God  is  as  eternal  as  its  object.  As  it  is 
with  the  life  of  Nature  and  the  life  of  Man,  so  it  is  with  the 
life  of  religion:  embodiments  change  and  die,  but  the  life 
which  they  embodied  puts  on  other  and  higher  forms ;  the 
body  passes  to  its  parent  dust,  but  the  life,  the  intelligence, 
the  individual  soul,  soars  away  to  other  destinies  in  another 
world.  Our  Christianity  was  the  new  form  in  which  the 
spirit  of  the  law  and  the  prophets  enshrined  itself.  Our  Uni- 
tarianism  is  Calvinism  which  has  died,  and  been  raised  again, 
—  the  faith  of  our  Puritau  ancestors  in  its  resurrection-body. 
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It  should  do  for  us  what  their  religion  did  for  them,  and 
something  more.  It  should  inspire  the  same  trust,  the  same 
dependence,  the  same  unswerving  rectitude,  the  same  cer- 
tainty of  help  in  God,  with  more  joyful  views  of  life  and  of 
the  world.  It  should  breathe  into  us  the  same  faith  for  our- 
selves and  better  hopes  for  others.  It  should  make  God  the 
same  to  us  as  he  was  to  them. 

I  cannot  propose  to  the  members  of  this  Conference  a  more 
appropriate  subject  for  meditation  than  the  application  of  this 
test  to  our  individual  faith.  A  reformer  of  religion  must 
be  sure  of  two  things, —  of  his  motive  and  of  his  method. 
Does  he  wish  to  take  away  or  to  give  anew?  Does  he  seek 
to  change  the  intellectual  form  in  which  the  eternal  veri- 
ties are  apprehended,  or  to  challenge  trust  in  those  verities 
themselves?  Does  he  seek  to  gather  in  and  garner  from  the 
winter  storm  the  precious  grain  of  spiritual  motives,  or  is 
the  heavy  march  of  his  destructive  criticism  to  trample  it  in 
the  dust  ?  In  one  word,  is  the  new  faith  only  the  old  trust 
stripped  of  accretions  which  had  gathered  round  it  in  more 
ignorant  times,  or  is  it  a  disturbance  of  that  trust?  Will  it 
make  it  easier  for  a  new  generation  to  worship  the  God  of 
their  fathers,  or  will  it  diminish  their  hope  in  him  ?  Jesus 
put  these  questions  to  himself,  and  looked  into  his  own  heart 
for  answer.  So,  too,  has  every  reformer  who  has  left  fruit- 
ful results  behind  him.  The  religious  story  of  Europe  and 
America  has  no  more  striking  or  instructive  pages  than  those 
which  record  the  struggles  of  reformers  with  themselves. 
Luther  throwing  his  inkstand  at  the  devil  is  the  type  of 
them  all.  The  fear  they  have  felt  whether  the  new  light 
might  not  be  leading  them  astray,  the  caution  and,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  the  timidity  with  which  they  have  followed 
where  truth  seemed  to  lead  them,  are,  after  all,  the  signs  and 
evidences  of  their  sincerely  religious  motive.  It  is  a  terrible 
thing  to  destroy  any  object  round  which  the  reverence  and 
trust  of  religious  hearts  have  ever  clung.  To  injure  that  rev- 
erence, to  take  away  that  trust,  to  leave  the  clinging  tendrils 
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of  spiritual  affection  without  their  support  and  stay,  is  to 
make  the  last  state  of  the  emancipated  mind  worse  than  the 
first.  Better  leave  a  man  bent  in  reverence  at  the  idol's 
shrine,  where  sometimes,  like  Mont  Blanc  to  Coleridge  at 
Chamouni,  the  material  object  of  his  reverence,  though  still 
present  to  the  bodily  sense,  may  vanish  from  his  thought,  so 
that,  entranced  in  prayer,  he  worships  the  Invisible  alone, 
than  send  him  out  into  the  empty  temple  of  Nature,  where 
his  prayer  becomes  a  mere  reasoning  with  himself,  and  God 
is  too  great,  too  distant  or  too  busy  to  hear  him.  A  reform 
of  religion  which  diminishes  the  force  of  religious  motives, 
which  takes  those  motives  out  of  life,  and  robs  men  of  their 
restraining  and  sustaining  power,  is  not  reform,  but  revo- 
lution, is  not  fulfilment,  but  destruction.  If  it  restrains 
prayer,  discourages  devotion,  quenches  the  spirit  in  specu- 
lative doubts,  and  encourages  any  approach  to  the  senti- 
ment, "  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,"  it  has 
become  irreligious, —  the  salt  has  lost  its  savor.  Yet  every 
man  who  has  tried  to  reconstruct  the  Intellectual  presenta- 
tion of  religion  has  felt  this  danger.  In  controverting  opin- 
ions, he  may  overturn  principles ;  in  changing  modes  of 
expression,  he  may  weaken  the  force  of  the  living  thoughts 
which  they  express.  The  controversial  attitude  which  is 
forced  upon  him  may  grow  characteristic  and  permanent. 
The  critical  apparatus  which  he  is  compelled  to  use  may 
become  his  master  rather  than  his  servant.  He  may  thus 
degenerate  into  the  mere  iconoclast,  —  powerful  to  break 
an  idol,  but  powerless  to  invoke  a  living  deity  to  fill  the 
shrine.  He  may  thus  do  everything  to  destroy,  and  nothing 
to  fulfil.  The  history  of  all  reforms,  and  of  that  which  we, 
as  Unitarians,  represent,  is  full  of  examples  of  men  who 
have  yielded  to  this  insidious  temptation,  and  doomed  their 
lives  to  barrenness.  They  have  dwelt  so  exclusively  on  the 
negative  side  of  their  faith  that  they  have  made  no  affirma- 
tions. A  zeal  of  criticism  has  eaten  them  up ;  and  men  and 
women  who  thirsted  for  a  living  spring,  and  hungered  for 
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the  bread  of  life,  have  had  to  turn  away  to  other  shepherdst 
who  would  lead  them  by  the  still  waters  of  religious  medita- 
tion, and  make  them  lie  down  in  the  green  pastures  of  some 
comforting  and  strengthening  hope  and  trust. 

There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  this  danger,  and  that  is  by 
continually  setting  before  ourselves  the  highest  object  of  our 
religious  observances.  It  is  surely  a  melancholy  perversion 
of  aU  the  objects  of  a  church,  when  a  congregation  wliich 
assembles  to  refresh  its  faith  in  the  Invisible  Powers  is  sent 
home  more  forlorn  and  weary  than  it  came.  The  saddest 
aspect  of  English  religion  in  the  present  day  is  the  readiness 
with  which  some  liberal  preachers  take  up  new  theories,  and 
preach  them  as  ascertained  truths.  A  young  man  who  has 
had  no  religious  experience,  who  never  saw  the  deep  watt's 
closing  over  his  head,  who  never  once  had  a  chance  of  put- 
ting a  deep  religious  trust  to  its  last  and  utmost  test,  thinks 
it  his  duty  to  tell  his  congregation  all  the  latest  doubts. 
He  speculates,  perhaps,  on  the  philosophy  of  prayer,  or  talks 
about  anthropomorphic  conceptions  of  God,  till  his  hearers 
.  wonder  why  he  prays  at  aU  or  what  it  really  is  he  worships. 
He  cannot  understand  the  deep  religious  meaning  which 
underlies  even  the  intellectual  mistakes  of  prophets  and 
apostles ;  and  he  finds  it  easy  to  convict  Moses  of  narrow- 
ness, and  the  prophets  of  bigotry,  and  David  and  Solomon 
of  conduct  unworthy  their  repute.  Even  Paul  may  be 
shown  to  have  been  a  bad  reasoner,  and  Peter  to  be  fanati- 
cal, and  even  Jesus  to  have  been  wrong ;  and  he  delights  in 
the  task.  The  impression  he  leaves  upon  his  hearers  is 
that  all  the  faith  and  hope  of  all  the  ages  has  been  wrong, 
though  he  winds  up  by  words  of  trust,  in  which  they  are 
exhorted  to  put  their  faith  in  God,  though  he  cannot  hear 
them  ask  for  daily  bread ;  and  to  live  for  an  immortal  life, 
though  there  is  no  evidence  that  such  a  life  exists  beyond 
the  gap  and  dark  of  death.  In  such  preaching  as  this,  the 
conclusion  is  contrary  to  the  premises,  the  moral  is  not  that 
which  the  story  really  bears.     A  merely  negative  argument 
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can  never  come  out  in  a  positive  result.  You  will  not  feed 
the  conscience  by  filling  the  intellect  with  uncertainty. 
You  will  never  stimulate  heroic  motives  by  casting  doubt 
on  all  that  heroes  have  believed.  You  will  not  build  up  the 
fabric  of  the  living  Church  by  perpetually  demonstrating 
that  the  saints  and  martyrs  who  laid  its  first  foundations  put 
them  on  the  sand.  We  can  esteem  the  man  who,  having 
patiently  investigated,  has  come  to  this  conclusion.  If  he 
can  live  a  noble  life  without  a  breath  of  prayer,  if  a  scien- 
tific trust  can  supply  the  place  of  Divine  Providence,  he 
may  do  well  to  show  how  such  a  result  comes  forth.  But, 
even  then,  he  must  dwell  not  on  the  negative,  but  on  the  af- 
firmative aspect  of  the  truths  he  holds.  Even  then,  he  ought 
to  ask  himself  whether  his  object  is  merely  to  change  the 
opinions  of  his  hearers,  or  whether  he  desires  to  strengthen 
their  hold  on  the  deepest  principles  of  their  faith.  It  is 
that  strengthening  hold  which  is  the  one  test  of  a  ministry. 
The  man  who  is  able  to  give  it  to  his  congregation  is  a  true 
preacher,  divinely  called  to  the  work.  The  man  who  cannot 
do  this  has  mistaken  his  vocation,  and  had  better  betake 
himself  to  more  profitable  occupation.  Every  minister  of 
religion  ought  to  ask  himself  what  it  is  that  he  desires  to 
preach.  We  have  no  right  to  put  the  question  to  one  an- 
other, and  no  power  to  answer  it  for  each  other ;  but  every 
honest  man  is  bound  to  ask  it  of  himself,  and  to  give  him- 
self a  conscientious  answer.  Is  what  I  have  to  preach  only 
the  negation  of  some  other  gospel,  or  is  it  the  happy  affirm- 
ation of  my  own?  Are  these  truths  glad  tidings  to  me; 
and  will  they  be  glad  tidings  to  those  who,  by  my  efforts, 
may  be  persuaded  of  them  ?  Do  they  increase  my  sense  of 
duty,  quicken  my  perception  of  invisible  things,  deepen  my 
trust  in  God,  and  brighten  my  hope  of  immortality?  If  so, 
if  to  these  self-questionings  one's  own  heart  leaps  up  with 
an  enthusiastic  Yes,  then,  and  only  then,  can  you  be  certain 
that  your  calling  and  election  are  sure.  What  your  gospel 
is  to  you,  that  it  will  be  to  those  who  hear  you, —  a  mere 
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intellectual  creed,  or  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation. 
••'  Behold,  I  bring  unto  you  glad  tidings  of  great  joy  which 
shall  be  to  all  people,"  said  the  angel  to  the  shepherds.  So 
said  the  early  preachers,  when  they  went  forth  with  Jesus 
and  the  resurrection  on  their  lips.  So  said  the  Roman  mis- 
sionaries, as  they  conquered  Scythia  and  Gaul  and  Britain  to 
the  Church.  So  said  Huss  and  Wycliflfe  and  Luther,  as  they 
broke  the  fetters  of  Christendom  and  gave  the  Bible  to  the 
people.  So  said  the  Puritans  in  their  day,  and  Wesley  and 
Whitefield  in  theirs.  So  said  Priestley  and  Channing  and 
Ware  and  Gannett  and  Parker ;  and  so  says  every  preacher 
who  does  enduring  work  and  leaves  happy  results  behind 
him.  Out  of  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  his  mouth  speaks. 
His  own  joyful  faith  sufifuses  and  inspires  his  words;  and, 
however  numerous  may  be  his  negations  of  current  opinions, 
they  are  only  the  shadows  which  bring  out  in  stronger  relief 
and  greater  clearness  his  bright  and  glowing  affirmations. 
His  message  is  glad  tidings, —  fulfilling  old  beliefs  instead  of 
destroying  them, —  giving  "beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil  of  joy 
for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise  for  the  spirit  of  heavi- 
ness," taking  trust  in  creeds  and  observances  away,  but 
bringing  in  a  living  and  present  God  to  fill  the  place. 

These  questions  of  motive  and  of  method  have  the  more 
importance  for  us  in  the  present  day,  because  the  more  nega- 
tive part  of  our  work  is  being  done  for  us.  It  has  never 
been  less  necessary  to  overturn,  and  has  never  been  so  need- 
ful to  build  up,  as  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Any  ordi- 
naiy  Unitarian  congregation  is  likely  to  be  fully  possessed 
of  all  the  arguments  against  current  theological  views. 
They  need  to  be  confirmed  in  their  Unitarianism,  not  as 
against  orthodoxy  so  much  as  against  scientific  scepticism 
and  the  unbelief  of  mere  worldliness.  They  need  to  be 
made  to  feel  the  religious  value,  the  spiritual  meaning  and 
force  of  their  own  faith, —  its  sweet  reasonableness,  its  gen- 
tle but  potent  appeal  to  the  conscience,  and  the  free  play 
it  gives  to  our  spiritual  aspirations  and  desires.     In  the  fiery 
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trial  which  is  come  upon  the  old  beliefs  of  men,  the  heaven 
and  the  earth  of  the  old  ecclesiastics  and  of  the  more  modern 
evangelicals  is  passing  away,  ^^  like  an  unsubstantial  pageant, 
faded  " ;  and  it  is  our  duty  to  point  them  to  the  new  heaven 
and  new  earth,  which,  like  John  in  the  Apocalypse,  Unita- 
rian Christianity  has  seen, —  the  earth  without  the  curse, 
the  heaven  with  no  antithesis  of  hell.  We  may  leave  to 
orthodoxy  the  futile  work  of  saving  the  few  relics  of  the 
old ;  but  we  must  ourselves  proclaim  the  new  faith.  Our 
Unitarianism,  in  basing  religion,  not  on  documents  which 
may  be  torn  to  pieces,  nor  on  miracles  which  may  be  dis- 
believed, nor  on  authorities  which  lose  their  power,  but  on 
the  religious  nature  in  man,  which  is  new-born  and  proved 
anew  with  every  new-bom  soul,  puts  it  on  an  unassailable 
foundation.  To  my  own  mind,  it  places  even  historic  facts 
beyond  the  reach  of  cavil;  for  my  own  rudimentary  sense 
of  spiritual  relationships  points  me  to  the  full-grown  realiza- 
tion in  the  only  begotten  of  the  Father^  full  of  grace  and 
truth;  and  gives  me  a  sense  of  power  which,  in  its  fullest 
development,  might  conquer  death,  as  Jesus  did.  To  ap- 
peal to  this  religious  nature,  to  bring  it  out,  to  make  men 
trust  themselves  to  it,  is  the  function  of  the  liberal  pulpit 
in  these  times.  But,  to  do  this,  we  have  to  address  ourselves 
not  to  the  critical  intellect,  but  to  the  inspiring  heart.  It  is 
only  in  a  secondary  way  that  the  pulpit  has  to  deal  with 
opinions :  its  great  and  primary  object  is  to  supply  life  with 
motives.  Here  is  a  point  at  which  the  old  orthodoxy  had 
an  advantage  we  do  not  possess.  The  preacher  bad  a  creed 
to  enforce,  which  it  was  a  merit  to  believe.  He  made  the 
people  feel  that  they  were  religious,  when  they  thought  with 
him  on  certain  truths.  But  you  and  I  cannot  flatter  our 
hearers  by  telling  them  that  they  are  religious  in  a  godly 
sense  when  they  agree  with  our  views.  We  have  nothing 
which  it  is  a  merit  to  do  or  which  it  is  salvation  to  hold. 
We  must  go  deeper.  We  must  appeal  to  more  spiritual 
motives.     Instead  of  making  men  content  with  holding  an 
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opinion,  we  must  make  them  long  for  a  faith.  Instead  of 
trusting  to  any  belief,  we  must  make  them  aspire  after  act- 
ual experience  of  divine  things.  The  difference  between 
our  teaching  and  that  of  dry  divines  should  be  the  differ- 
ence between  poetry  and  prose,  between  creed  and  aspi- 
ration, between  views  about  God  and  desires  after  God. 
The  very  essence  of  religion  is  aspiration.  Its  whole  spirit 
is  that  of  prayer.  The  poetry  of  life  is  its  native  home.  It 
does  not  cry,  "Give  me  true  opinions,"  but  "Create  in  me 
a  clean  heart,  O  God,  and  renew  a  right  spirit  within  me." 
If  it  is  able  to  say,  "Lord,  I  believe,"  it  instantly  adds, 
"  Help  thou  mine  unbelief."  Amid  the  evil  and  the  dark- 
ness here,  it  turns  to  the  hope  of  a  better  hereafter.  To 
cherish  and  feed  that  glorious  hope,  to  nourish  the  souFs 
longing  after  spiritual  good,  to  inspire  a  sense  of  short- 
coming and  an  earnest  desire  to  be  worthier,  are  the  very 
aims  and  motives  of  our  religious  worship  and  meditation. 
The  Church  has  for  its  very  object  and  purpose  the  leaven- 
ing of  worldly  life  with  influences  from  heaven ;  and  where 
those  influences  are  felt,  and  the  strength  they  give  is  mani- 
fested, and  the  peace  and  joy  which  they  inspire  are  shed 
on  hearts  which  long  for  rest,  there  the  true  Church  is  con- 
stituted, there  the  kingdom  of  heaven  is  at  hand,  and  there 
the  promise  is  realized:  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered 
together  in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them. 

In  saying  all  this,  I  have  no  intention  to  undervalue  doc- 
trinal teaching,  nor  to  deny  to  controversy  its  true  place. 
Religion  without  doctrine  is  a  soul  without  a  body;  but 
doctrine  without  religion  is  the  body  without  the  soul. 
The  world  has  never  yet  been  converted  by  indefiniteness. 
Every  successful  religious  movement  has  been  conducted  by 
men  whose  views  were  clear  and  were  clearly  avowed.  The 
apostles  preached  Jesus  and  the  resurrection.  They  pushed 
to  the  very  front  that  story  of  the  cross,  which  the  hostile 
world  regarded  as  their  shame.  The  early  missionaries,  who 
converted  the  Western  nations,  were  equally  definite  and 
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outspoken.  Down  to  the  present  day,  every  missionary  form 
of  Christianity  associates  doctrine  with  religion,  and  makes 
not  only  good  men,  but  good  members  of  its  organization. 
And  I  believe  that  in  so  doing  they  are  following  the  course 
which  human  weakness  causes  to  be  the  best.  It  is  not 
mere  sectarianism  which  thus  associates  some  doctrinal  sys- 
tern  with  the  deeper  religious  principles  of  its  adherents :  it 
is  the  necessity  of  human  nature.  A  man  without  a  creed 
is  very  likely  to  become  a  man  without  a  faith.  Strength 
of  conviction  is  almost  always  correlative  to  clearness  of 
view ;  and  clearness  of  view  must  depend  on  sharpness  of 
outline,  on  the  distinctness  with  which  the  lights  and  shad- 
ows of  the  intellectual  picture — the  things  we  verily  be- 
lieve or  try  to  believe,  and  the  things  we  disbelieve  or  deny 
—  are  marked  off  from  one  another.  To  emphasize  a  state- 
ment of  what  is,  you  must  also  show  what  is  not.  You 
cannot  bring  out  all  the  force  of  the  statement  that  God  is 
one,  without  showing  that  he  is  not  three.  You  cannot 
make  a  clear  proof  of  Christ's  humanity  without  proving 
that  he  cannot  be  God.  The  negative  work,  however,  comes 
in  only  as  the  means  of  bringing  out  in  broader  outline  and 
fuller  relief  the  great  truths  and  principles  of  our  faith. 
On  the  dark  background  of  ancient  error,  the  bright  mes- 
sage of  new  truth  is  written.  On  the  cleared  canvas  from 
which  ancient  superstitions  have  been  rubbed  out,  the  happy 
picture  of  the  New  Jerusalem  is  painted.  And  what  I  am 
urging  upon  our  young  men  and  our  zealous  iconoclasts  to- 
day is  only  this :  that  they  should  never, —  even  for  a  single 
hour  or  in  any  single  discourse, —  never  leave  the  mere 
cleared  canvas,  but  paint  the  whole  picture  of  the  Invisible 
Realities  upon  it.  Never  show  the  dark  background  alone, 
but  write  your  full  message  there.  Never  leave  the  impres- 
sion of  mere  obliteration,  of  mere  denial.  Human  nature 
abhors  a  blank.  The  religious  cry  of  all  the  generations  is 
for  light  from  Heaven, —  for  some  word  of  revelation,  some 
truth  of  God.     If  you  have  no  light  to  give,  no  word  of 
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X)ower  and  authority  to  pronounce,  no  deep  persuasion  and 
conviction  of  divine  truth  to  utter,  then  do  not  speak  at  all. 
No  doubt  there  is  a  deep  satisfaction  in  destroying  error. 
The  sturdy  pioneer,  who  wields  his  axe  upon  the  forest  trees, 
and  with  strong  arm  cuts  away  the  tangled  brushwood  that 
obstructs  the  soil,  feels,  like  Tennyson's  Northern  farmer  in 
stubbing  Thomaby  Waste,  a  conqueror's  joy  in  his  task. 
But  it  is  the  patient  settler,  who  builds  his  house  and  sows 
his  corn  and  reaps  his  crops  and  makes  his  home  on  the 
clearing,  who  represents  the  lasting  conquest  of  the  wilds. 
We  as  Unitarians  must  not  only  be  pioneers,  but  settlers. 
We  must  make  our  Unitarianism  ourTcligious  home.  There 
is  no  controversial  work  which  we  can  do  which  is  half  as 
effective  as  that  of  building  up  the  Church.  To  make 
rationalism  religious,  to  bring  back  into  the  modem  mind 
the  ancient  faith  and  trust,  is  the  largest  and  noblest  work 
to  which  any  body  of  men  and  women  can  be  called.  It 
belongs,  however,  not  to  the  clergy  alone,  but  even  more  to 
the  laity.  Every  Unitarian  who  lives  in  frank  and  noble 
avowal  of  his  Unitarianism,  yet  shows  the  Christian  world 
that  his  Unitarianism  can  bring  forth  a  noble,  trusting,  God- 
fearing, and  religious  life,  is  obeying  the  injunction  of  Jesus: 
''  Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may  see  your 
good  works,  and  glorify  your  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
Such  men  and  women  are  the  salt  of  the  earth.  It  is  by 
such  as  they  that  faith  in  God,  belief  in  heaven,  trust  in 
prayer,  and  the  hope  of  immortality  will  be  kept  alive  in 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  Unita- 
rians who  are  only  such  by  their  denials,  who  object  to  the 
religion  of  other  people,  but  seem  to  have  no  religion  of 
their  own,  are  the  worst  enemies  of  religious  progress.  A 
liberalism  which  destroys  the  very  desire  for  worship  com- 
mits suicide  in  doing  so,  and,  by  thus  ending  the  career  of 
inquiry,  becomes  an  irresistible  argument  against  entering 
on  it.  Not  so  did  our  Unitarian  forefathers;  and  not  so 
have  you  and  I,  my  friends,  learned  our  Unitarian  faith. 
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To  them  and  to  ub,  it  has  been  the  reconciliation  of  reason 
and  religion,  the  union  of  modern  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
verse with  the  most  ancient  trust  in  God,  the  harmony  of 
science  and  revelation.  Let  that  harmony  more  and  more 
appear  in  our  individual  lives.  It  only  can  appear  as  we 
cherish  our  sense  of  reverence,  and  cultivate  our  religious 
feelings,  and  set  the  life  of  Christ  before  us  as  the  spiritual 
pattern  of  our  own.  The  world  asks :  Can  there  be  in  these 
new  times  the  old  dependence  upon  God?  Can  a  man  be- 
lieve in  science  and  still  believe  in  heaven?  Every  religious 
Unitarian — every  one  whose  mind  is  open,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  world's  thought,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  think  the 
thoughts  of  God — is  a  living  sign  not  only  of  the  possibility 
of  such  a  union,  but  of  the  strength  and  peace  it  gives.  It 
is  our  great  function  as  individuals  and  as  a  Church,  as  men 
of  the  world  who  would  also  be  religious  men,  to  exhibit 
this  union  of  ancient  feeling  with  modern  thought,  of  the 
best  knowledge  of  the  time  with  the  best  hope  and  faith  of 
all  the  past.  As  we  sit  together  here  to-night  in  this  pleasure 
city  of  the  Western  World,  I  seem  to  hear  the  voice  which 
the  seer  of  Patmos  heard,  addressing  the  Conference  at  Sara- 
toga as  it  once  addressed  the  Church  in  ancient  Philadelphia. 
'^  These  things  saith  he  that  is  holy,  he  that  is  true,  he  that 
hath  the  key  of  David,  he  that  openeth  and  no  man  shut- 
teth,  and  shutteth  and  no  man  openeth ;  I  know  thy  works : 
behold,  I  have  set  before  thee  an  open  door,  and  no  man  can 
*^  shut  it ;  for  thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my 
word  and  hast  not  denied  my  name."  May  that  little 
strength  be  increased  by  the  Spirit  of  God,  that  we  may 
still  keep  his  word,  and  still  bear  witness  to  his  name  of 
Father  before  Churches  which  divide  him,  and  a  world 
which  forgets  him,  and  a  false  but  fleeting  philosophy  which 
makes  his  glorious  works  a  mountain-barrier  between  us 
and  him! 
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CHURCH  IN  AMERICA.* 


By  Rev.  JAMES  Db  NORMANDIE. 


Therb  lies  upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean  a 
narrow  strip  of  land,  which  to  Israel,  to  Islam,  and  to  Chris- 
tianity is  holy  ground,  and  has  had  an  influence  upon  the 
world  greater  than  any  other  country,  because  among  that 
people  arose  the  idea  of  Monotheism.  Its  beginnings  are 
rude  and ,  undefined  in  the  mists  and  myths  of  Hebrew 
antiquity  ;  but  its  slow  development  is  easily  traced  by  the 
keen  glance  of  modern  scholarship,  from  a  tribal  deity,  who 
was  at  first  one  among  many,  to  a  being  of  superior  power 
who  suffered  no  rivals  beside  him,  and  at  last  to  a  God 
who  could  be  represented  by  no  visible  figure,  who  was  all- 
powerful,  eternal,  a  Spirit  and  a  Father.  This  culminating 
expression  of  the  religious  thought,  after  many  lapses  and 
waverings  toward  the  polytheism  of  surrounding  tribes,  was 
a  national  characteristic  and  test  in  Israel  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  so  that  in  the  time  of  Jesus  the 
idea  of  any  other  being  approaching  in  power  or  dignity  or 
reverence  their  Supreme  Deity  was  regarded  as  heresy  and 
blasphemy. 

There  is  but  one  sect  among  Christian  worshippers  to 
which  it  has  been  given  to  emphasize  this  view  of  God,  but 

•A  paper  read  at  the  National  Ck>nference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Chnrchesy  Saratoga,  N.Y.,  September  22,  1880,  by  Bev.  James  De  Normandie. 
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one  sect  which  is  the  historical  heir  of  this  grand  monothe- 
ism whose  attainment  belongs  to  Palestine. 

Unitarian  is  the  theological  designation  of  all  persons 
whose  fundamental  bond  is  the  absolute  unity  of  God ;  that 
the  Supreme  Being  exists  not  as  two  or  three  or  many,  but 
as  One ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  other  Personality,  Power, 
Influence,  or  Spirit,  no  other  Eternal  or  Eternals  to  be  in 
any  way  regarded  as  equal  to  the  Supreme.  Not  only  one 
God,  but  —  to  avoid  any  misrepresentation  of  or  confusion 
with  thode  who  speak  of  three  Persons  and  one  God  —  God 
as  one. 

The  early  Fathers,  without  an  exception^  asserted  the  infe- 
riority of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  their  distinction  was  generally 
expressed  by  the  relation  of  Father  and  Son,  that  the  Father 
was  without  beginning,  but  the  Son  was  begotten.  Euse- 
bius  of  Nicomedia,  a  person  of  the  greatest  influence  in 
Christianity  in  the  fourth  century,  said  he  never  heard  that 
there  were  two  unbegotten,  but  that  Jesus,  the  Son,  was 
different  "in  nature  and  in  power."  From  the  Platonic 
School  there  was  introduced  into  the  discussion  the  idea  of 
time.  While  some  said  the  Son  had  a  sort  of  existence  in 
the  Father  from  eternity,  others  emphasized  the  assertion 
that  there  was  a  time  the  Son  did  not  exist :  he  might  be  the 
first  of  pre-existent  spirits,  but  there  was  a  time  when  he  be- 
gan to  be :  he  might  have  a  double  nature,  but  so  had  man. 
Here  was  where  the  historical  names  and  antagonisms  of 
Unitarian  and  Trinitarian  began.  Unitariauism,  the  elder 
faith  of  Monotheism,  for  a  while  everywhere  triumphant, — 
so  that  it  once  had  its  Pope  at  Rome,  and  "the  whole 
world,"  says  Jerome,  "groaned,  and  was  surprised  to  find 
itself  Arian,"  —  was  met  by  the  refluent  and  stronger  cur- 
rent of  Oriental  and  Platonic  thought.  From  that  time,  all 
through  the  history  of  Christianity,  and  especially  in  Hun- 
gary, Poland,  and  Transylvania  under  the  lead  of  Socinus, 
in  Switzerland  and  in  England,  there  has  been  a  party  of 
larger  or  smaller  numbers,  of  greater  or  less  influence,  hold- 
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ing  to  the  doctrine  of  the  unity  of  God,  and  through  each 
successive  phase  bringing  it  to  a  more  logical  and  consistent 
development. 

It  was  in  New  England  that  for  a  while  Unitarianism 
held  a  controlling  interest  greater  than  it  has  done  since  the 
time  of  Arius.  It  had  everything  before  it :  social  influence, 
literary  prestige,  the  power  of  fashion,  the  weight  of  wealth, 
were  its  own.  It  had  a  welcome  and  enthusiastic  hearing 
in  our  Southern  cities ;  and,  as  each  new  place  was  planted 
throughout  the  West,  it  found  a  kindly  soil.  Its  earnest 
and  proselyting  evangels  thought  it  held  the  future  of  this 
land  in  its  keeping ;  and  its  surprised  opponents  greatly 
feared  so,  too.  But  the  vast  increase  of  our  country  has 
found  no  corresponding  increase  of  our  faith.  We  are  still 
a  few  and  isolated  churches,  without  organization,  without 
any  vigorous  affirmations,  and  without  any  of  that  earnest 
propagandism  which  necessarily  follows  the  possession  of 
any  vital  truth.  Why  has  this  early  promise  become  so 
fruitless,  and  where  lies  any  help  ?  Have  we  a  mission  to 
this  country  which  we  can  perform  ?  Or  are  we  to  decline, 
while  some  other  body  takes  it  up,  and  carries  it  to  a 
glorious  completion? 

It  is  one  of  the  strange  revelations  of  history,  that  fre- 
quently  the  names  which  are  attached  to  parties  and  sects 
signally  misrepresent  their  peculiar  principles. 

Unitarianism  has  been  represented  as  philosophical  or 
metaphysical,  which  are  precisely  the  characteristics  it  has 
never  had.  The  metaphysical  mind  has  always  been  drawn 
toward  the  subtle  disquisitions  of  the  Trinity,  more  as  a 
philosophical  than  as  a  religious  speculation.  Arius  was 
marked  by  a  great  inferiority  to  Athanasius  in  speculative 
subtlety ;  Socinus  and  Servetus  were  in  this  respect  infe- 
rior to  Calvin ;  and,  while  Edwards  is  the  acknowledged 
metaphysician  of  this  Western  World,  we  must  accept  the 
judgment  of  Bunsen,  that  Channing  was  no   theologian.* 

*  M»u  verkennt  IhD,  wean  man  ihn  als  f^lehrten  and  specalativen  Theologeik 
anilaBSt.—  GoUJn  der  GeschieMe,  Dritter  TheU,  286. 
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Unitarianism  has  borne  the  reproach  of  that  philosophical 
and  metaphysical  spirit,  which  has  been  the  distinctive  feat- 
ure of  the  leaders  of  the  other  party.  It  has  in  historical 
accuracy  been  everywhere  marked  by  a  spirit  as  different 
from  that  as  the  simplicity  and  insight  of  the  prophets  were 
in  contrast  with  the  ritualism  and  formalism  of  the  priests, 
as  different  as  the  religious  liberty  and  life  of  Jesus  from 
the  textual  bondage  of  the  rabbinical  schools.  It  has  of 
course  insisted  upon  reason  as  the'  guiding  principle  and 
final  authority  of  any  creature  who  is  endowed  with  that 
gift ;  but  its  characteristics,  wherever  it  has  gained  even  a 
solitary  footing,  have  been  a  philanthropical  spirit,  the  em- 
phasis of  moral  obligations  and  practical  righteousness,  so 
that,  when  one  of  the  leading  Hymn  Books  for  the  Ortho- 
dox Church  was  prepared,  and  its  compiler  was  denounced 
for  using  so  many  hymns  by  Unitarian  and  other  heretical 
writers,  the  excuse  which  Mr.  Beecher  gave  was  that  he 
desired  his  book  to  embrace  hymns  of  a  benevolent,  refor- 
matory, and  philanthropic  character,  and  for  these  he  was 
compelled  to  draw  on  heretical  sources,  the  Orthodox  col- 
lection not  furnishing  satisfactory  material  of  that  kind. 

Statistics  are  the  poorest  test  of  the  religious  life  of  a 
denomination.  Nevertheless,  they  furnish,  to  some  degree, 
the  only  means  of  judging  of  its  increase  or  decline  from 
one  decade  to  another.  Reports  are  frequently  given,  which, 
upon  careful  examination,  have  greatly  misrepresented  the 
real  weight  or  activity  of  a  parish ;  but  these  are  true  of  all 
sects,  and  may  of&et  each  other.  On  the  other  hand,  no 
one  hesitates  to  take  it  as  some  proof  of  the  acceptance  and 
the  value  of  an  ecclesiastical  polity  or  faith,  to  the  public 
mind,  if  its  churches  are  rapidly  multiplying  and  its  con- 
tributions greatly  increasing.  If  the  statistics  make  for  us, 
we  think  they  signify  something ;  if  not,  we  regard  them  as 
deceptive, — like  persons  who  enjoy  political  preaching,  if  it 
be  their  politics ;  if  not,  they  want  the  gospel. 

The   Pilgrim   Fathers,  fresh  from   their  struggles   with 
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tyrannous  t)rganization  in  Church  and  State,  adopted  a  form 
of  church  government  which  has  doubtless  been  of  great 
service,  and  which  seemed  singularly  in  accord  with  Dem- 
ocratic institutions :  that  each  church  should  be  independent 
of  every  outside  influence  or  control,  only  in  times  of  diflB- 
culty  or  trouble  seeking  advice  or  sympathy  from  others. 
Congregationalisin  has  been  extremely  popular  in  this  couii- 
try,  not  only  by  those  who  have  tried  to  appropriate  it  as 
a  doctrinal  distinction,*  but  by  several  other  sects ;  although 
all  these,  and  pre-eminently  the  Baptists,  who  are  purely 
Congregationalists,  have  sources  of  strength  to  supplement 
that  weakness.  For  a  long  time,  the  Congregational  polity 
had  everything  its  own  way  in  this  country.  It  supported 
its  clergy  by  a  tax,  and  it  enforced  its  decisions  by  a  public 
sentiment  as  tyrannous  as  any  civil  authority,  a  union  of 
Church  and  State  quite  as  effective  as  had  ever  been  wit- 
nessed ;  so  that  really,  when  Congregationalism  was  most 
successful,  it  never  was  Congregationalism  other  than  in 
name.  When  the  sentiment  of  a  community  is  one  in  its 
religious  views,  as  it  was  among  the  scattered  parishes 
of  our  early  New  England  settlements,  there  is  no  higher 
authority  needed  to  make  its  fellowship  binding  and  its 
judgments  effective ;  but  in  a  great  transitional  epoch,  when 
there  is  a  clash  of  contending  opinions,  and  when  the  old 
systems  are  weakening,  feeling  blindly  for  some  new  and 
stronger  organization,  the  extreme  individuality  to  which 
Congregationalism  leads  proves  fatal  to  that  very  fellowship 
on  which  all  success  depends,  and  the  only  remedy  for  the 
weakness  of  Congregationalism  is  the  creation  of  another 
sentiment  upon  principles  so  in  accord  with  the  best  relig- 
ious thought  and  life  of  an  age  that  it  shall  regather  the 
scattered  fragments. 

Every  great  historical  movement  has  its  beginnings  in 
such   separate    communities,    and   its   power    and    efficacy 

*  The  recent  History  of  Cungregationalism,  by  Dr.  Dexter,  so  much  more  yolumi- 
nous  than  it  Is  luminous,  will  hardly  commend  the  polity  to  the  careful  reader. 
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when  that  day  of  individualism  has  passed.  The  truth  is 
that  in  this  world  no  person,  no  State,  no  Churchy  can  be 
independent  of  outside  influence  or  control.  We  caif  do 
nothing  singly.  Prophet  spirits  there  must  always  be,  to 
arouse  great  organizations  from  the  lethargy  into  which 
they  have  sunk,  in  their  dream  of  power ;  but  the  heaven- 
drawn  revelations  of  the  prophets  are  worth  anything  only 
as  they  are  wrought  into  other  organizations.  We  have 
passed  that  early  age  of  independent  communities,  born  of 
a  common  protest  against  outgrown  dogmas.  We  are  suffer- 
ing to-day  the  inevitable  comparative  decline  from  failing  to 
pass  on  to  that  next  necessary  step  which  gathers  every  one 
in  substantial  sympathy  with  our  views  into  a  great  work- 
ing body.  Yet,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  oar  polity,  such 
has  been  the  strength  of  our  cause,  left  to  itself  without 
any  wise  guidance  or  enthusiastic  defence,  that  the  percent- 
age of  increase,  small  as  our  numbers  are  and  showing  in  all 
our  management  the  extremest  development  of  this  polity, 
is  nothing  to  discourage  us  in  comparison  with  Trinitarian 
Congregationalists.  Their  Year  Book  records,  out  of  a 
total  of  3,620  churches,  only  54  new  ones  the  last  year ;  a 
percentage  too.  slight  to  be  noticed,  and  a  percentage  which 
shows  that,  whether  for  polity  or  doctrine,  their  day  of 
strength  and  power  is  over.  If  we  turn  to  the  Episcopal 
sect,  we  find  a  very  different  condition.  At  a  time  within 
the  memory  of  the  older  of  us,  that  Church  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  promise  which  was  ours.  In  1830,  it  had  but 
462  churches  in  this  country ;  and  their  influence  was  in  no 
wise  comparable  with  Unitarianism.  In  the  next  quarter 
of  a  century,  they  had  increased  to  1,825  parishes,  with  an 
offering  that  year  of  over  $800,000 ;  and,  in  their  report  for 
the  last  year,  the  parishes  had  multiplied  to  2,900,  and  their 
offering  to  $6,068,272.  Such  statistics  are  not  to  be  con- 
strued into  any  striking  evidence  of  decline,  nor  into  any 
evidence  that  this  is  to  be  the  Church  of  this  land.  The 
secret  of  its  temporary  success  lies  in  its  thorough  organiza- 
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tion,  its  apparent  definiteness  of  belief, — which  is  a  sweet 
but  delusive  promise  in  a  restless  age, — and,  above  all,  in  its 
taking  into  its  charge  those  charitable  works  which  always 
win  the  public  favor  and  support. 

This,  then,  is  to  be  said  of  ourselves  in  all  frankness  and 
not  without  hope.  We  have  not  by  any  means  held  our 
own  in  the  increase  of  our  country.  We  have  not  rela- 
tively an  influence  compared  with  that  of  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Others  have  seized  the  opportunity  which  seemed  to  be 
ours.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  have  a  national  exist- 
ence, occupation,  or  influence.  We  are  but  a  few  isolated 
parishes,  or  a  few  independent  churches,  where  a  congrega- 
tion, larger  or  smaller,  but  with  no  working  bond,  gathers 
around  some  brilliant  or  venerable  minister,  with  whose,  de- 
parture they  also  expect  to  depart  to  some  equally  quiet 
Island  of  the  Blest;  and  the  community,  never  greatly 
astray  in  its  keen  vision,  is  not  zealous  or  liberal  toward  a 
cause  which  does  not  seem  to  be  g;*owing,  which  is  not 
spreading  over  this  land  with  a  redeeming  power,  which  is 
not  doing  the  work  that  every  Church  of  the  living  God  is 
set  to  accomplish. 

Within  a  few  years,  a  terrible  blight  has  been  devastating 
the  beautiful  vine-clad  hills  of  France, —  a  disease  caused  by 
the  Phylloxera,  a  tiny  insect  making  its  home  in  the  roots 
of  the  vina,  and  passing  from  one  to  another  with  a  destruc- 
tive restlessness.  It  came  from  this  new  country,  and,  by 
what  seems  a  strange  law,  is  more  fatal  in  the  old  vineyards, 
where  there  has  been  longer  cultivation  and  tenderer  care ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  most  practical  remedy  seems  to 
be  in  grafting  those  old  vines  upon  cuttings  from  the  new 
vineyards,  and  so  life  and  hope  are  brought  to  this  decaying 
industry.  We  gave  unconsciously  the  disease.  After  great 
research  and  patient  loss,  we  bear  back  the  remedy.  It 
must  be  so  in  this  disease  of  individuality;  for  individuality 
is  always  a  disease  of  indifference,  of  selfishness,  of  self-com- 
placency, of^  misanthropy,  until  it  is  lost  in  devotion  to  some 
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controlling  cause.  We  have  had  everywhere  the  public 
aspect  of  a  theology  of  dissent,  of  negation.  While  it  is 
true  that,  to  every  thoughtful,  religious  mind,  each  dis- 
sent implies  assent  to  a  higher  view,  and  every  negation  a 
broader,  higher  affirmation,  yet  the  negative  period  must  be 
passed  before  any  effectual  work  can  be  done.  No  national 
influence  can  be  gained  upon  negations.  The  rejection  of 
many  a  current  dogma  must  be  the  first  step  in  the  recep- 
tion of  a  higher  truth,  but  it  is  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  in 
this  higher  belief  which  organize  and  establish  wise  and 
beneficent  institutions. 

We  have  waged  a  successful  warfare  against  creeds  as 
the  expression  of  that  finality  in  religious  matters  which 
would  indeed  be  the  death  of  spirituality;  and  most  suc- 
cessful has  been  our  warfare  against  the  theology  of  those 
creeds  which  have  long  been  regarded  as  essential  to  Chris- 
tian faith,  until  they  have  become  a  vanishing  power  in  the 
intellectual  tendency  of  this  land.  But  because  a  faith  is 
wide  enough  to  take  in  the  broadest  religious  principles  or 
the  freshest  religious  speculations  is  no  reason  that  it  cannot 
be  put  into  simple,  strong,  definite  affirmations ;  and,  until 
this  is  done,  there  is  little  hope  for  the  establishment  or  in- 
fluence of  any  religious  organization,  no  matter  how  nearly 
it  may  approach  the  best  truth  or  the  public  longing.  Here 
has  been  the  weakness  of  Arianism,  of  Socinianism,  of  Unita- 
rianism,  from  the  beginning.  There  is  always  a  transition 
period  when  this  weakness  is  an  historical  necessity,  when 
we  are  groping  our  way  to  a  more  definite  stand-point. 
With  us,  that  period  ought  to  be  passed.  We  must  have  go 
forth  from  this  National  Conference,  reaffirmed  at  successive 
assemblies  with  whatever  variations  we  may  be  called  to 
make,  to  be  borne  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
this  land,  our  earnest,  united  testimony  in  regard  to  those 
great  religious  principles  about  which  humanity  is  always 
inquiring. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  emphasize  our  repose  in 
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historical  Christianity,  not  regarding  Christianity  as  finally 
defined  or  exhausted  in  any  phases  of  its  successive  develop- 
ments, and  not  deeming  it  subverted  by  any  phases  it  may 
assume,  but  a  religion  in  time  and  in  influence  as  the  culmi- 
nation of  man's  spiritual  knowledge,  subject  to  no  precise 
definition,  but,  as  an  intellectual  conception  of  moral  and 
spiritual  verities,  the  highest  which  the  history  of  man  offers 
us,  and,  as  a  rule  of  holy  living,  still  pleading  for  fulfilment 
rather  than  confessing  to  decay.  The  argument  which  would 
confine  Christianity  to  the  interpretation  of  the  evangelical 
sects  is  born  of  an  ignorance  of  its  simplicity  at  its  intro- 
duction, and  of  a  still  greater  ignorance  or  misinterpretation 
of  that  law  of  constant  development  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible, especially  of  a  religion,  to  confine  it  to  the  conceptions 
of  any  moment  of  time ;  for  Christianity  is  nothing  so  en- 
tirely different  from  all  which  went  before  or  all  which  has 
come  since  the  first  century  that  you  can  separate  some 
dogmas  and  say.  These  are  the  whole  of  Christianity. 
When  one  step  in  the  development  of  Christiaaity  has 
been  reached,  it  becomes  the  starting-point  of  another,  per- 
])aps  of  a  phase  materially  different,  but  Christianity  still. 
Zeller  was  far  more  logical,  who,  "  while  acknowledging  no 
dogma,  no  worship,  no  Scriptures,  no  mission  of  Christ,  nor 
even  a  personal  God,  thinks  he  may  still  call  himself  a 
Christian  simply  because  his  religious  life  is  borne  by  aii 
historical  current  which  has  continued  uninterruptedly  from 
the  beginnings  of  Christianity  to  the  present  time."  On  a 
great,  general  principle  of  widest  application,  we  accept  the 
superiority  of  Christianity.  It  has  been  fighting  the  battles 
of  civilization  and  thought,  while  other  religions  have  kept 
aloof  and  immovable.  We  have  no  fancy  for  that  Oriental 
type  of  inactivity.  We  find  it  no  credit  to  any  church  or 
faith  when  it  boasts  it  has  made  no  changes  in  its  doctrine 
for  a  hundred  or  five  hundred  years.  "  We  do  not  think 
we  ought  to  be  ashamed,"  said  the  Polish  Unitarians  in  the 
preface  to  their  Catechism,  ''  if  in  some  respects  our  Church 
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improves."  We  are  not  impressed  by  the  grandeur  or  spir- 
itual beauty  or  intellectual  power  of  those  religions  which 
are  content  to  build  a  high  wall  around  their  own  realms, 
and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  shift  for  itself.  It  is  to  the  en- 
during praise  of  Christianity  that,  one  by  one,  it  has  been 
breaking  down  these  barriers ;  for  Christianity  is  the  idea  of 
the  reciprocity  of  nations  resting  on  the  brotherhood  of  man. 
We  are  grateful  for  this  spirit  of  infinite  flexibility,  of 
infinite  expansiveness,  which  we  find  in  Christianity.  It 
is  a  religion  so  hard  to  formulate  because  it  is  a  religion 
of  development,  of  adaptation  to  conditions  innumerably 
varied,  but  which,  amid  all  variations,  remains  unchanged  in 
its  essence  as  long  as  the  attitude  of  the  soul  is  Christian- 
like. 

We  would  publish  with  all  our  authority  to  this  nation 
our  emphasis  of  the  Bible  as  a  manual  and  guide  in  moral 
and  religious  truth.  There  is  now  issuing  from  the  press  of 
Macmillan  &  Co.  a  number  of  volumes  upon  the  Sacred 
Books  of  the  East^  edited  by  F.  Max  Miiller,  and  translated 
by  the  most  distinguished  Oriental  scholars,  in  which  it  is 
planned  to  give  to  the  English  reader  the  best  possible 
rendering  of  the  scriptures  of  other  religions ;  and  this  audi- 
ence certainly  is  familiar  with  much  of  the  literature  and 
learning  which  in  our  own  day  have  been  produced  by  that 
whole  study  of  Comparative  Religion.  It  has  vastly  broad- 
ened the  vision  of  the  theologian,  and  taught  us  that  the 
principles,  and,  as  well,  many  of  the  dogmas  which  have 
been  held  as  the  special  revelation  of  Christianity,  have 
been  attained  unto  elsewhere;  that  moral  obligations,  a 
sense  of  sin,  a  faith  in  a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  the  eternal 
life,  have  found  almost  universal  utterance :  and  we  can  only 
be  grateful  for  every  spiritual  truth  which  has  a  wider  ex- 
tension than  in  our  ignorance  we  once  believed.  This  study 
has  aroused  a  deeper  research  into  the  historical  value  of  our 
own  Scriptures.  It  has  caused  their  origin  and  collection 
to  be  critically  examined,  their  contents  to  be  carefully  com- 
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pared ;  and  of  this  process  we  are  in  the  midst.  No  power 
can  stop  it,  and  no  human  judgment  can  pronounce  upon 
the  results.  But  the  more  this  study  is  made  a  specialty, 
and  the  more  volumes  of  the  sacred  books  of  the  East  one 
toilfuUy  examines,  it  cannot  be  the  partiality  of  a  Christian 
training,  but  only  the  response  of  a  soul  touched  by  what 
appeals  to  all  that  is  greatest,  sweetest,  divinest,  to  say,  they 
cannot  be  more  than  contrasted  with  our  own,  that  they  can 
never  so  fully  satisfy  the  noblest  minds  and  hearts.  It  is  a 
poor  way  to  quote  here  and  there  a  beautiful  passage  of  cor- 
responding truth,  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  might  have 
almost  all  its  moral  injunctions  matched  from  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Buddhists;  but  which,  upon  the  whole,  gives  the 
loftier  spiritual  impression  and  quickens  the  spiritual  life? 
The  Christian  Scriptures  hold  the  place  they  have  won  in 
the  highest  literature  and  civilization  of  the  world,  not  by 
any  forced  support,  but  by  the  power  of  spiritual  superior- 
ity. And,  while  we  welcome  any  assured  scholarly  results, 
while  we  are  ready  to  abandon  whatever  is  superstitious  or 
false  or  outgrown,  and  will  no  longer  regard  the  Bible  as  a 
philter  or  an  idol,  we  will  not  surrender  nor  neglect  what  is 
true,  beautiful,  spiritual,  and  sublime.  We  claim  that  the 
only  worthy  respect  to  the  living  voice  of  the  Eternal  is 
found  in  respect  for  all  its  past  utterances.  We  will  not 
neglect  their  marvellous  condensation  through  many  ages  for 
any  mass  of  minute  Oriental  directions  about  food  or  dress, 
nor  for  any  rules  about  the  conduct  of  life  which  have  not 
already  produced  Z(/e,  to  be  envied  and  followed.  We  em- 
phasize our  faith  in  the  Holy  Books  which  have  given  to  us 
already  the  highest  attainments  of  human  character,  which 
proclaim  righteousness  as  the  rule  for  every  man,  which 
have  given  us  the  most  winsome  attributes  of  the  divine 
nature,  and,  if  not  a  firmer  belief,  belief  in  a  higher  kind 
of  immortality. 

It  is  quite  time  we  declared  very  plainly  to  the  world  our 
belief  in  the  humanity  of  Jesus  Christ.     Here  has  been  our 
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mistake  from  the  beginning.  It  has  been  forever  the  weak- 
ness of  negation,  not  the  power  of  affirmation.  We  have 
said  he  was  not  God.  We  have  not,  as  a  denomination, 
planted  ourselves  fairly  upon  the  only  alternative, —  that  he 
was  man ;  and  by  our  halting  declarations  and  inconsistent 
phrases  and  equivocal  expressions,  which -even,  if  in  some 
cases  they  be  Scriptural,  we  know  we  do  not  accept  nor 
believe  as  they  are  generally  understood,  we  have  been  as 
open  as  our  opponents* to  the  charges  of  mystery  and  unrea- 
sonableness in  religion.  We  have  lost  all  the  advantage 
which  comes  from  the  metaphysical  discussions  about  the 
Trinity,  so  attractive  to  some  philosophical  minds ;  and,  by 
raising  the  Founder  of  Christianity  into  an  incarnation  of 
Deity,  we  have  lost  the  fellowship  of  that  vast  body  through- 
out the  world  longing  for  the  more  spiritual  faith  of  unde- 
filed  Monotheism.  We  know  that  not  a  single  Jew  —  and 
the  apostles  were  all  Jews  —  had  any  thought  of  Jesus  as 
other  than  a  human  being;  that  Christians  had  hardly 
begun  to  form  themselves  into  congregations,  when  nu- 
merous sects  insisted  upon  this  point;  that  one  of  their 
leaders,  Artemon,  maintained  at  Rome  that  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century  the  church  doctrine  had  been 
that  the  Redeemer  was  a  man,  possessed  of  the  ordinary 
human  nature ;  that  Justin  Martyr  says  that  in  his  day  it 
was  not  regarded  as  inconsistent  with  Christianity  to  hold 
that  Christ  was  a  human  being,  of  like  nature  with  our 
own.  This  is  the  only  view  which  is  recognized  in  the 
^' Clementines."  Tertullian  says  that  in  his  vicinity  this 
was  the  common  sentiment.  Athanasius  says,  ^^  The  Jews 
considered  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man.  The  apostles  were 
too  prudent  to  begin  by  opposing  that  belief:  they  so  far 
comply  with  it  as  to  set  forth  the  Saviour  at  first  in  his 
human  nature."  And  all  the  way  down  to  Martineau,  who 
has  very  plainly  declared  this  view,  and  has  never  said  a 
word  to  retract  it,  we  find  this  has  been  the  result  to 
which  we  have  been  irresistibly  led ;  and  a  vast,  if  silent, 
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doubt  as  to  any  other  view  underlies  the  best  thought  of 
the  intellectual  and  religious  world  to-day.  It  is  a  step  in 
that  grand  idea  of  unity  we  are  providentially  set  to  estab- 
lish. We  want  no  illustration  of  parthenogenesis  in  nat- 
ural history  to  suggest  to  us  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation. 
We  want  to  lose  nothing  which  poetry  and  art  have  thrown 
around  the  Holy  Family,  but  we  want  no  introduction  of 
Greek  mythology  to  take  Jesus  out  of  the  realm  of  human 
nature.  We  want  it  there,  to  call  forth  all  that  is  highest 
in  us.  We  want  to  rid  the  world  of  all  speculative  as  well 
as  actual  idolatry.  We  want  to  keep  before  us  how  grand  a 
conception  and  possibility  human  nature  is,  when  looked  at 
in  the  life  of  Christ.  If  the  coming  generations  are  not  to 
reject  Christ  utterly,  then  any  ascriptions  to  him  of  the 
attributes  of  Deity,  any  idea  of  worshipping  him  ad  God, 
must  be  given  up.  That  idea  came  to  Christianity  from 
the  Hellenists,  and  it  never  rises  above  the  level  of  Greek 
mythology;  and  every  prayer  which  goes  up  to  him  as  God 
is  still  Paganism. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  it  was  so  essential  to 
restore  confidence  and  repose  to  struggling  and  troubled 
hearts  everywhere,  by  an  unwavering  declaration  of  our 
belief  in  God,  in  this  time-honored  legacy  of  theistic  Israel ; 
that  we  are  not  monists,  nor  nihilists,  nor  agnostics,  nor 
atheists.  There  can  be  no  question  that  as  one  of  the  first 
results  of  those  scientific  teachings  which  are  having  uni- 
versal acceptance,  and  of  a  powerful  set  of  materialism,  it 
is  our  mission  to  counteract,  there  is  a  wide-spread  unrest 
and  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  any  Supreme  Being  (or 
of  any  immortal  life  and  I  class  them  both  together  for 
brevity,  as  well  as  from  a  feeling  they  are  more  closely 
interdependent  than  we  may  at  first  suppose),  and  any 
consequent  and  inevitable  retribution  for  every  transgres- 
sion of  the  moral  law, —  that  all  proof  of  the  existence  of 
God  or  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  has  signally  failed, 
and  to  the  man  of  science  is  put  among  the  inadmissible  and 
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the  outgrown  ;  and  science  so  has  the  public  ear  that,  what 
the  former  asserts  or  suggests,  the  latter  loudly  proclaims. 
There  are  many  writers  who  do  no^  hesitate  to  confess  that 
they  find  in  Monism,  or  one  principle  of  force  and  matter, 
which  identifies  God  with  creation  and  immortality  with 
the  eternal  and  indestructible  substance,  thus  denying  any 
personality  to  either,  a  source  of  universal  sympathy  and 
earnest  struggle  for  the  general .  welfare,  which  no  other 
doctrine  can  so  well  suggest  or  enforce,  and  that  all  specula- 
tions about  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  are  unworthy. 
It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  gnosticism  should  be  the 
prevailing  heresy  of  the  early  Church,  and  agnosticism  of 
the  latter:  one  that  philosophy  could,  unaided,  solve  the 
final  doctrines  upon  which  religion  rests,  the  other  that  they 
must  all  be  assigned  to  the  sphere  of  the  unknowable  ;  one 
that  philosophy  is  supreme,  the  other  that  it  is  impotent, — 
like  the  good  man  in  the  Spectator  that  had  one  wife  who 
took  a  dislike  to  his  gray  hair,  and  another  to  his  black,  till 
by  their  picking  out  what  each  of  them  had  an  aversion  to 
they  left  his  head  altogether  bald  and  naked.  There  has 
been  no  party  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity  —  we 
might  say  from  the  beginning  of  religion  —  so  subtle  in  its 
threatenings  to  all  religion  as  the  party  of  agnostics ;  for,  if 
it  be  granted  that  the  existence  or  the  attributes  of  Deity 
are  utterly  beyond  our  knowledge,  because  we  cannot  find 
them  out  unto  perfection,  the  next  step  will  be  their  utter 
denial.  When  a  reasoning  being  is  assured  that  upon  any 
given  subject  nothing  can  be  known,  there  will  soon  follow 
entire  indifference  and  then  negation.  The  simple  vision  of 
unpuzzled  reason  will  hardly  confuse  the  Creator  and  the 
creation,  or  see  how  the  universe  can  be  the  cause  of  itself; 
but,  so  far  as  religion  is  concerned,  or  the  organization  of 
any  institution  in  the  interests  of  religion,  belief  in  God  must 
be  taken  as  an  article  unquestioned  and  undiscussed. 

When  we  have  our  unmistakable  affirmations  upon  the 
greiit  principles  of  moi-al  and  religious  life,  we  place  our- 
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selves  in  a  position  to  deal  with  some  perplexing  examples 
which  come  before  eyery  denomination.  It  is  because  we 
have  never  sent  forth,  from  any  central  authority,  our  ear- 
nest testimony  as  to  what  we  represent,  that  we  are  con- 
stantly open  to  misrepresentation,  both  by  doctrine  and  by 
life ;  and  yet  we  cannot  say  that  any  one  misrepresents  our 
cause,  until  we  have  plainly  declared  what  our  cause  repre- 
sents. Individual  eccentricities  every  sect  has  to  deal  with, 
—  extremes  which  at  times  seem  threatening;  but  we  must 
remember  that  frequently  they  are  the  witness  of  a  larger 
measure  of  the  truth  and  the  spirit  than  flows  in  regularly 
appointed  channels.  We  hold  their  usefulness  and  lose  their 
harmfulness,  when  it  is  easy  to  show  how  much  apart  they 
are  from  the  main  body.  Jesus  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
outside,  the  lawless,  rather  than  those  who  obeyed  the  con- 
ventional :  it  was  the  Samaritan,  not  the  regularly  ordained 
priest,  the  publican,  not  the  Pharisee  pattern  of  propriety. 
Here  we  have  not  been  true  to  our  emphatic  and  renewed 
declarations ;  and  we  have  often  betrayed  that  liberality  we 
are  set  to  defend  and  which  has  b*een  our  boast,  and  by 
this  we  have  lost  the  public  confidence  in  our  professions. 
*^  The  test  of  Christian  character  I "  exclaims  Dr.  Gannett : 
^^  it  has  no  test  but  itself.  God  save  us  by  a  miracle  of  illu- 
mination, if  our  own  good  sense  and  our  self-respect  will 
not  save  us  from  the  error  which  we  have  unsparingly  con- 
demned in  others,  of  substituting  anything  in  the  place  of 
consistent  obedience.  No  use  of  forms,  no  fervor  of  speech 
or  feeling,  no  multiplication  of  outward  services  or  social 
exercises,  will  be  accepted  by  Christ  as  the  proof  of  disci- 
pleship.  ^Ye  are  my  friends,  if  ye  do  whatsoever  I  com- 
mand you.'  This  was  his  language,  and  by  this  language 
alone  should  we  judge  ourselves  or  one  another.  We  sin 
against  our  Master  as  well  as  against  our  brethren,  when  we 
set  up  any  other  standard  than  that  he  has  appointed.  And 
the  only  standard  that  can  claim  him  for  its  author  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  single  word  righteousness.'^    And  it  would  not 
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be  hard  to  make  up  a  whole  volume  from  our  leading  writers 
and  preachers  everywhere,  showing  that  the  life  and  not  the  , 
doctrine,  righteousness  and  not  belief,  was  the  one  over- 
towering  condition  of  fellowship.  And  yet  how  many  of 
the  most  consistently  obedient,  who  in  duty  have  shown  the 
greatest  fidelity,  men  of  whose  gifts  we  ought  to  be  proud, 
and  whose  consecrated  purposes  we  might  well  envy,  we 
should  be  glad  to  have  with  us  to-day,  but  who  are  not, 
because,  grand,  broad,  and  free  as  we  have  been,  we  could 
not  always  be  quite  true  to  the  widely  proclaimed  and  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  our  fellowship  I  But,  providentially,  we 
could  not;  for  the  time  had  not  arrived  when  with  some 
degree  of  harmony  we  could  set  forth  our  views,  and  yet 
unreservedly  put  righteousness  above  all  views,  above  all 
beliefs  or  disbeliefs.  It  may  be  hard  to  see  how  a  man  can 
be  called  or  can  call  himself  a  Christian,  unless  he  stands  in 
some  historical  connection  with  the  impulse  given  to  relig- 
ion by  Christianity ;  but  it  is  equally  hard  to  see  how,  under 
any  name,  we  can  be  separated  from  that  impulse,  and  it 
may  be  very  easy  to  see  how,  in  spite  of  all  names,  he  is 
working  that  righteousness  which  is  higher  than  any  nomi- 
nal Christianity,  and  which  is  accepted  of  God.  In  the 
materialness  and  selfishness  and  sensuality  of  to-day,  among 
this  multitude  of  way-worn  wanderers  and  sin-stained  mor- 
tals, of  lost  children  abandoned  by  every  one  but  God,  in 
all  this  wealth  of  worldliness  and  all  this  poverty  of  spiritu- 
ality, we  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  claim  upon  one  single 
person  who  will  work  with  us,  whose  life  is  a  struggle 
against  the  evil  within  or  around. 

Whenever  the  question  of  a  liturgy  is  discussed,  we  are 
apt  to  overlook  the  distinction  there  is  between  private  and 
public  devotion.  Before  the  English  Book  of  Common 
Prayer  was  arranged,  there  was,  in  the  cathedrals  and  parish 
churches,  a  number  of  manuals  of  devotion  called ,"  Uses," — 
the  Salisbury  Use,  the  Hereford  Use,  the  York  Use,  the 
Bangor  Use.     I  like  that  word  in  its  application  to  books 
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for  the  guidance  of  public  worship,  and  it  is  from  a  deep 
conviction  of  its  use  that  I  would  press  upon  this  body  the 
necessity  of  a  manual  of  devotion,  if  it  can  be  wisely  ar- 
ranged and  generally  adopted.  Instances  bccur  at  once  to 
us  all,  where  the  poverty  of  extemporaneous  prayers  is 
as  frequently  offset  by  the  unfeeling  and  irreverent  mum- 
mery in  the  reading  of  written  ones.  It  is  a  bad  thing 
for  a  congregation  to  be  guided  in  the  devotional  services 
by  a  man  of  ordinary  spiritual  gifts,  and  equally  bad  to 
have  to  listen  to  the  recital  of  devotional  passages  of  rare 
beauty  by  one  who  never  enters  into  their  spirit.  An  illit- 
erate preacher  who  had  no  appreciation  of  culture  once  said 
to  a  learned  clergyman,  who  was  insisting  upon  the  neces- 
sity of  careful  preparation  for  the  services  of  the  sanctuary, 
^^I  am  thankful  that  the  Lord  has  opened  my  mouth  to 
speak  from  the  inspiration  of  the  moment."  "A  similar 
event,"  was  the  quiet  reply,  "  took  place  in  Balaam^s  time ; 
but  such  things  are  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  present  day." 
On  the  contrary,  the  queen,  one  day  listening  to  Norman 
McLeod,  went  home  and  wrote :  "  The  prayer  was  very 
touching.  His  allusions  to  us  were  so  simple,  saying,  after 
his  mention  of  us,  'bless  their  children.'  It  gave  me  a 
lump  in  my  throat."  The  teaching  of  history  is  unerring 
and  consenting  that  the  decay  of  spiritual  life  is  marked  by 
bondage  to  liturgies :  the  form  of  devotion  becomes  loud  in 
its  assertions,  when  the  spirit  of  devotion  grows  weak  and 
is  silent ;  and,  wherever  there  are  the  simplicity,  the  realitj', 
the  fervency  of  consecration,  there  is  the  same  secret  which 
underlies  the  time-honored  liturgy.  But  individual  instances 
are  not  to  be  our  guide  in  comparison  with  wide  experi- 
ences, in  the  determination  of  great  principles ;  and  the 
teaching  of  history  is  as  consenting  that  where,  instead  of 
bondage  to  liturgies,  they  are  for  our  use,  our  help,  there  is 
the  most  permanent  and  successful  church  organization.  We 
are  not  all,  and  at  all  times,  equally  sufficient  for  all  things. 
We  want  and  we  will  have  nothing,  unless  it  is  always  open 
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• 

for  those  individual  gifts  and  those  occasions,  no  two  ever 
quite  the  same,  where  nothing  but  the  present  word  can  be 
fitting;  and  no  service  can  be  so  long  but  that,  when  the 
spirit  touches,  there  is  time  for  its  word.  But,  for  the  gen- 
eral use  of  worship,  we  must  remember  that  the  true  expres- 
sions of  devotion  get  spoken  but  slowly  through  many  lips 
and  many  ages ;  that  there  are  epochs  and  lives  especially 
given  to  this,  as  to  other  things,  and  they  are  for  our  use. 
The  most  fitting  expressions  of  worship  are  cosmopolitan 
and  eternal.  The  best  words  which  evangelicalism  has 
ever  uttered  have  no  tinge  nor  suspicion  of  being  evangeli- 
cal, the  most  beautiful  and  uplifting  passages  of  Scripture 
are  bound  by  no  sectarian  barriers,  the  hidden  spring  of 
devotion  which  lurks  in  the  most  beautiful  hymns  or  gives 
aspiration  to  the  words  of  prayer  is  world-wide;  and  we 
must  be  careful,  above  all  things,  to  employ  no  doubtful 
expression  which  at  all  compromises  this  simple  faith  of 
moQOtheism. 

Whether  it  be  true,  as  some  claim,  that  the  art  of  devo- 
tional composition  and  expression  has  greatly  declined  (for, 
when  Bishop  Patrick  was  intrusted  with  the  work  of  im- 
proving the  English  Collects,  Lord  Macaulay  said  of  them, 
"  In  one  respect,  the  choice  seems  to  have  been  unexception- 
able ;  for,  whether  he  was  or  was  not  qualified  to  make  the 
collects  better,  no  man  that  ever  lived  was  more  competent 
to  make  them  longer"),  we  are  suffering  from  a  wide-spread 
impression  that  there  is  less  and  less  interest  in  the  devo- 
tional part  of  worship.  Between  the  carelessness,  the  indif- 
ference, and  that  volubility  of  some  which  is  thought  to  be 
inspiration,  and  the  cold,  intellectual  arguments  of  others 
which  give  the  impression  that  prayer  is  something  formal, 
burdensome,  useless,  and  glad  to  be  got  through  with  or 
abandoned  altogether,  we  are  losing  the  greatest  power  in 
church  life, —  yes,  in  the  world, —  the  power  of  the  spirit  of 
devotion.  Worship  must  be  in  spirit  and  in  truth.  This  is 
its  eterni^l  solution  ;  and,  as  we  let  tl)e  intellectual  side  of  it 
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encroach  upon  the  spiritual,  worship  is  a  failure,  and  con- 
gregations which  gather  for  devotion  will  seek  other  altars. 
Many  a  young  man,  in  periods  of  great  intellectual  ques- 
tionings and  unrest,  which  require  sympathy,  not  severity, 
might  be  borne  safely  over,  in  his  ministerial  offices,  by  such 
a  manual;  while  the  choice  offerings  which  the  spirit  has 
made  through  the  ages  will  feed  the  wants  of  the  heart,  in 
its  varied  emotions  of  gratitude,  penitence,  and  praise,  better 
than  any  one  voice  can.  ' 

But  it  is  with  a  liturgy  much  as  it  is  with  .creed.  It  is 
the  substance  which  is  of  more  concern  than  the  name  to 
the  thoughtful  mind.  All  liturgies  are  too  much  perme- 
ated by  that  theology  we  have  repudiated.  It  was  one  of 
the  charges  against  Arius  that  he  wrote  songs  for  sailors 
and  those  engaged  at  the  mills  and  in  travelling,  to  dissemi- 
nate his  theology  among  the  working  classes.  Certainly,  the 
evangelical  world  ought  to  be  grateful  for  an  example  it  has 
so  persistently  and  successfully  followed.  While  it  is  pos- 
sible for  congregations  to  join  in  hymns  and  prayers  which 
have  the  charm  of  tradition  and  familiarity,  without  any 
too  careful  inquiry  into  their  theology,  yet  they  have  their 
effect, —  an  effect  which  has  been  designed  by  far-seeing  the- 
ologians, who  would  use  hymn  and  prayer  to  keep  ever 
before  the  worshipped  the  doctrines  they  deem  essential. 
Let  us  follow  their  method  without  their  phraseology.  The 
Infinite  Love,  Providence,  and  Fatherhood,  the  divine  will 
and  human  obedience,  the  divine  forgiveness  and  human 
penitence,  the  sense  of  sin,  the  burden  of  sorrow,  the  peace 
of  consolation,  the  feeling  of  dependence,  the  perfect  life  of 
Jesus, —  where  was  there  ever  such  a  message  for  the  whole 
people  of  this  country  gladly  to  hear,  without  any  compli- 
cation with  the  current  theology  ? 

We  have  spoken  of  three  measures  we  believe  would  be 
of  great  help, —  a  closer  organization  than  the  extreme  indi- 
viduality of  our  Congregational  polity,  our  emphatic  testi- 
mony as  to  what  we  stand  for,  and  the  question  of  liturgies. 
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But  all  these  are  at  best  merely  helps:  still  they  are  helps 
which  the  history  of  religion  shows  us  cannot  safely  be 
ignored.  The  polity  is  not  so  important  as  the  doctrine, 
the  doctrine  is  less  important  than  the  spirit  of  devotion, 
and  the  spirit  of  devotion  is  within  or  above  every  form. 
There  have  been  vast  organizations  under  different  polities 
and  under  various  creeds ;  and  the  Buddhist  Scriptures  well 
say,  "  Religious  observances  are  mere  rafts  to  carry  over  the 
treasure."  Liturgies,  dogmas,  symbolism,  ecclesiasticism, 
institutions,  are  born  of  the  devout  spirit.  They  can  never 
create  it:  it  is  so  delicate  that  it  eludes,  and  so  powerful 
that  it  transforms  all  the  restrictions  of  law  and  seasons 
and  observances,  and  around  it  all  organization  clusters,  as 
the  body  grows  around  the  mysterious  germ  of  life.  No 
vital  and  beneficent  church  was  ever  yet  gathered,  unless  it 
rested  upon  some  burning  and  impassioned  truths  which 
laid  an  awful  and  divine  necessity  upon  man  to  spread  them, 
at  whatever  cost  or  peril  or  sacrifice  to  himself.  Is  it  so 
with  us?  If  it  is,  then  mere  individuality  must  be  swal- 
lowed up  in  earnest  devotion  to  those  eternal  truths.  We 
are  isolated  and  languishing,  not  because  there  is  no  opportu- 
nity, but  because  we  are  not  yet  sufficiently  possessed  by  its 
grandeur  or  by  our  providential  call.  The  world  never  can, 
and  never  will  desire  to,  forget  the  noble  men  and  women 
those  great  evangelical  faiths  have  nurtured,  the  philan- 
thropy they  have  aroused,  tne  evils  they  have  confronted 
and  overthrown,  the  self-denial  they  have  witnessed,  the 
immense  sacrifices  they  have  made,  the  sweet  peace  they 
have  given,  the  beautiful  hymns  they  have  sung,  the  inspir- 
ing words  they  have  written ;  and  we  must  remepiber  that 
those  who  are  called  to  a  mission  truer  or  more  divine  must 
prove  it  so  by  catching  up  into  their  own  faith  all  that  was 
true  and  helpful,  sweet  and  life-giving,  iu  the  religious  breath 
which  once  made  fragrant  and  beneficent,  doctrines  which 
now  are  but  skeletons  in  the  valley  of  dry  bones.  God 
knows  tb^t  if  it  could  be  done,  if  they  were  still  the  means 
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to  save  the  world,  we  should  gladly  cast  our  lot  with  them, 
and  labor  to  redeem  society  from  all  the  dangers  which 
threaten  us  in  this  New  World ;  but  these  great  historical 
structures  have  the  sentence  of  decay  written  upon  them  as 
surely  as  Paganism  at  the  coming  of  Christ.  We  are  not  at 
all  ignorant  -of  the  power  they  yet  wield  and  the  numbei'S 
they  count;  but  a  deep  and  silent  mistrust  of  the  dogmas 
upon  which  they  rest,  which  shall  in  time  inevitably  become 
a  loud  storm  of  dissent,  denial,  abandonment,  and  opposition, 
lies  beneath  the  best  intellectual  thought  and  life  of  Chris- 
tendom. They  have  had  everything  their  own  way, —  the 
treasures  of  the  world,  the  civil  power,  the  entire  direction 
of  man's  spiritual  and  moral  education.  Civilization,  society, 
and  worship  are  to-day  just  what  the  evangelical  faith  has 
made  them.  We  would  not  say  a  word  to  assail  that  faith. 
We  simply  take  its  own  confessions  everywhere ;  and  a 
loosening  of  moral  obligations,  a  dismal  materialism,  a  wide- 
spreading  infidelity,  utter  doubt  about  God  and  immortality, 
were  never  so  triumphant.  How  can  a  system  under  which 
such  a  condition  grew  up  be  sufficient  to  overpower  it  ?  The 
drift  is  all  away  from  it.  It  is  doing  us  honor  overmuch  to 
give  to  our  few  churches  and  comparatively  small  hearing 
such  a  preponderating  influence  over  all  their  vast  machin- 
ery and  system.  That  system  cares  nothing  for  what  is 
called  Unitarianism ;  but  it  trembles  at  the  thought  that 
behind  Unitarianism  are  tendencies  of  the  age  which  all 
point  away  from  the  popular  faith, —  tendencies  which  are  as 
irresistible  as  time  itself,  and  which  know  no  retrogression. 
If  these  things  are  so,  our  first  practical  work  is  to  make 
known  throughout  this  land  the  views  we  represent.  As  a 
National  Conference,  made  up  of  delegates  from  nearly  all 
our  States,  we  want  to  send  forth,  as  with  authority,  those 
who  are  gifted  to  declare  this  faith  with  persuasiveness  and 
with  power.  This  was  the  apostolic,  it  is  forever  the  apos- 
tolic, method  of  spreading  an  evangel ;  and,  as  Paul  went 
from  one  to  another  of  the  great  centres  of  life  and  activi- 
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ties  throughout  Asia  Minor,  so  to  the  cities  first  of  all  let 
our  message  be  sent.  The  objection  always  comes  up,  But 
would  you  distrust  and  overturn  the  faith  which  to  thou- 
sands of  minds  seems  sufficient  ?  Only  upon  one  condition : 
that  you  feel  assured  your  own  will,  after  whatever  unrest 
of  transition,  give  them  something  higher;  and  one  who 
does  not  feel  that  has  no  business  to  profess  to  possess  or  to 
proclaim  any  faith.  There  is  alwajrs  room  for  the  higher. 
A  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  Congregationalism, 
Presbyterianism,  and  Episcopacy  were  firmly  established  and 
vigorously  at  work  in  the  various  parts  of  this  country :  they 
held  entire  possession  of  it,  and  persons  said  there  was  no 
room  for  any  other  church.  But,  in  1766,  there  gathered  in 
New  York  a  congregation  of  four  persons, —  a  husband  and 
his  wife,  a  hired  man,  and  a  colored  servant, —  to  listen  to 
a  sermon  by  Philip  Embury ;  and  to-day  Methodism  is  the 
most  numeroys  denomination  in  America. 

If  this  is  a  living  gospel  we  proclaim,  and  finds  welcome 
ears,  the  fitting  persons  will  spring  up  everywhere  or  drop 
down  from  the  skies,  to  give  it  still  wider  circulation  after  it 
once  falls  upon  their  ears. 

Let  us  learn  the  secret  of  all  organization  and  strength,  to 
keep  our  hold  upon  every  one  who  is  interested  in  our  cause. 
A  cause  is  not  worth  much  which  will  not  lead  us  to  do 
that.  When  we  think  of  the  opportunity  which  is  before 
us,  and  of  the  inspiring,  consecrating  phase  of  religious 
thought  into  which  we  have  been  led,  we  ought  to  be  hum- 
bled, rebuked,  aroused,  by  our  inactivity.  The  world  is 
helped  by  fresh,  divine  thought,  only  as  men  and  women, 
all  aglow  with  its  reality  and  its  power,  bear  it  to  the  world. 
It  does  not  spread  of  itself.  Ten  churches  thus  thoroughly 
organized  and  in  earnest  will  be  a  greater  power  in  this 
land  than  the  whole  number  thus  loosely  represented  here 
to-day ;  and  they  will  multiply  in  geometrical  progression, 
just  as  they  show  themselves  competent  to  deal  with  the 
problpms  which  are  as  old  as  society,  but  whose  solution 
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ger  the  faith  of  the  churches,  by  pretending  to  be  wiser  than 
the  seventy  transhitors,  or  th<an  the  apostles  themselves. 
"  For  my  part,"  he  says,  "  I  would  much  rather  you  would 
furnish  us  with  a  translation  of  the  Greek  version,  known  as 
the  work  of  the  seventy  translators,  .  .  .  lest  by  bringing 
forward  anything  new  and  opposed  to  the  authority  of  the 
seventy,  we  should  trouble,  by  serious  cause  of  oflfence,  the 
flocks  of  Christ  wliose  ears  and  hearts  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  that  version  to  which  the  seal  of  approbation  was 
given  by  the  apostles  themselves."!  The  dispute  was  a 
very  spirited  one,  but  ended,  fortunately,  only  in  an  inter- 
change of  entertaining  letters  between  the  two  saintly 
fathers ;  while  Jerome,  undisturbed  by  Augustine's  timid- 
ity, pushed  his  scholarly  work  to  its  close,  giving  the 
Roman  Church  its  first  trustworthy  version  of  the  Script- 
ures in  the  popular  tongue. 

The  critical  study  of  the  Bible  is  not  a  modern  device, 
then,  but  a  very  ancient  one.  It  began  as  early,  at  least,  as 
the  fourth  century.  It  began,  as  you  have  seen,  not  as  an 
assault  upon  the  Scriptures,  however  distrustfully  it  was 
even  then  regarded  by  many,  but  in  the  service  of  the 
Scriptures.  Jerome  wished  them  to  be  better  understood. 
His  sole  purpose  was  to  clear  away  all  misinterpretations, 
and  leave  the  Bible  to  tell  its  own  story. 

Jerome's  work  has  been  continued  by  many  successors; 
never  more  zealously,  or  with  more  surprising  results,  as 
you  know,  than  during  the  present  century.  What  I  wish 
to  point  out  to  you  by  this  introduction  is  that  the  simple 
purpose  with  which  Jerome  began  this  important  work 
remains  the  purpose  of  the  Bible-student  still.  He  is  still 
trying  to  go  back  to  the  original  text,  and  allow  the  Bible 
to  speak  for  itself.  All  that  distinguishes  the  critics  of 
to-day  from  their  predecessors  in  this  field  is  the  superior 
scholarship  and  larger  critical  equipment  which  many  cen- 
turies of  civilization  have  enabled  them  to  bring  to  their 
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work,  together  with  the  keener  critical  sense  and  clearer 
eye  for  historic  facts  which  a  finer  culture  has  brought. 
The  attempt  is  sometimes  made  to  divide  these  critics  into 
two  distinct  parties,  the  assailants  of  Scripture  authenticity 
'  and  its  defenders  ;  but  no  such  distinction  exists.  Scripture 
authenticity  is  what  all  are  alike  engaged  in  discovering. 
Negative  results,  in  such  inquiries,  are  quite  as  important 
as  positive ;  to  know  that  certain  traditions  are  mistaken  as 
to  know  that  they  are  correct.  Do  not  suffer  yourselves  to 
be  betrayed  into  unjust  or  unworthy  suspicions  here.  Do 
not  suffer  yourselves  to  throw  obloquy  upon  noble  scholars, 
because  some  one  dislikes  their  conclusions ;  or  to  defraud 
yourselves  of  the  ripest  results  of  modern  study,  because 
some  nervous  Augustine  deems  their  influence  dangerous. 
These  various  schools,  of  which  you  hear  so  much,  the  Ger- 
man School,  the  English  School,  the  Dutch  School;  these 
many  names  which  are  so  prominent, —  Neander,  Ewald, 
Strauss,  Baur,  Stanley,  Norton,  Renan,  Kuenen,  and  the 
others, —  are  but  the  honorable  titles  of  those  who,  by  giv- 
ing the  finest  powers  of  their  minds  and  the  self-sacrificing 
toil  of  their  lives  to  the  investigation  of  Scripture  truth, 
have  deserved  well  of  their  generation  and  of  the  Christian 
Church.  They  are  all  engaged,  by  various  methods,  in  one 
and  the  same  work ;  and  those  alone  are  unworthy  members 
of  this  fraternity,  who  despise  their  fellows'  work,  or  asperse 
their  motives. 

In  taking  up  this  subject  to-day,  I  cannot  pretend,  of 
course,  that  the  theories  I  am  to  present  are  final  or  con- 
clusive. The  process  of  inquiry  is  still  going  on ;  and  mean- 
time all  conclusions  are  open,  so  long  as  any  reasonable 
doubts  can  be  urged  against  them.  All  that  I  shall  attempt 
is  to  show,  as  plainly  as  I  can,  the  character  which  the  Bible 
assumes  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  nineteenth  century 
criticism. 

Let  us  turn  first  to  the  Old  Testament.  Do  modern  re- 
searches help  us  in  understanding  that ;  and,  if  so,  in  what 
way? 
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Mainly,  I  reply,  by  showing  us  how  these  books  were 
probably  written,  and  when.  The  Jewish  Scriptures,  it 
seems,  have  a  literarj'^  history  of  their  own  ;  and  out  of  this 
discovery  come  great  results.  It  is  singular  how  little  inter- 
est has  been  shown  hitherto  in  the  question  how  the  Old 
Testament  came  to  be  written ;  in  other  words,  how  the 
events  and  teachings  of  such  ancient  and  different  periods 
came  first  to  be  recorded  at  all,  and  then  to  be  put  into  the 
connected  form  in  which  history  has  preserved  them.  It 
was  acknowledged,  in  a  vague  way,  that  the  art  of  writing 
was  hardly  known  before  the  time  of  Moses,  and  but  little 
practised  for  many  generations  later ;  that  during  the  long 
wanderings  of  nomad  tribes,  and  their  fierce  wars  of  con- 
quest, there  was  slight  chance  for  keeping  exact  records; 
and  that  whatever  documents  existed  before  the  captivity 
must  have  fared  ill  in  the  defeats  and  disasters  of  the  na- 
tion's exile.  Still,  little  rational  curiosity  seems  to  have  been 
excited  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  world  satisfied  itself  with 
the  old  conjectures,  that  Moses  wrote  the  Pentateuch,  and 
that  Ezra,  somehow,  after  the  return  to  Jerusalem,  col- 
lected and  transcribed  the  entire  Jewish  Scriptures. 

All  this  time,  however,  the  Old  Testament  had  something 
to  say  for  itself  on  this  subject,  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  al- 
lowed a  hearing,  threw  new  and  somewhat  unexpected  light 
upon  the  whole  matter.  Not  long  before  the  captivity,  it 
seems,  during  the  seventh  century  B.C.,  the  young  king 
Josiah,  if  the  Books  of  Kings  and  Chronicles  are  to  be 
credited,  undertook  the  repairs  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem, 
and  was  astonished  at  being  told  that,  in  carrying  on  the 
work,  the  "  Book  of  the  Law  '*  had  been  discovered  in  the 
temple  by  the  high  priest.*  Great  agitation,  we  are  informed, 
followed  upon  this  discovery.  The  king,  on  hearing  this  book 
read,  rent  his  clothes  as  though  listening  to  terrible  and  un- 
expected news.  A  prophet  was  instantly  consulted  to  learn 
whether  the  precepts  of  the  book  must  really  be  heeded. 

•  11.  Kings  xxii. ;  II.  Chroo.  xxxIy. 
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The  elders,  the  priests,  the  prophets,  and  the  people  were 
called  together  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  new  commands ; 
and  measures  of  reform  were  forthwith  introduced  through- 
out the  land,  changing  the  character  of  its  religious  worship. 
For  the  new  law,  it  seems,  forbade  idolatry  or  the  worship 
of  any  god  except  Jehovah ;  and,  to  carry  out  these  edicts, 
sweeping  changes  were  necessary  in  the  long-established 
rites  of  Jerusalem.  What  those  innovations  were  the  rec- 
ord tells  us  with  appalling  frankness.  The  altars  which 
Solomon  had  built  for  the  gods  of  Sidon,  of  Moab,  and  of 
Ammon,  and  which  had  stood  untouched  for  three  centuries 
and  a  half,  were  destroyed  and  the  images  broken  in  pieces; 
the  valley  in  which  young  children  had  been  sacrificed  by 
fire  was  defiled;  the  priests  who  had  "burned  incense  to 
Baal,  to  the  sun,  and  to  the  moon,  and  to  tlie  planets,  and 
to  all  the  host  of  heaven,"  were  banished;  the  horses  and 
chlkriots  of  the  sun,  which  the  kings  of  Judah  had  placed 
at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  also  the  obscene  images  and 
idol -altars  which  previous  kings  had  erected  inside  the 
grounds  of  Jehovah's  temple,  were  taken  away  or  destroyed ; 
and  the  sacred  vessels  of  Baal  and  of  the  sun  and  moon, 
which  had  been  kept,  together  with  the  vessels  of  Jehovah, 
in  the  holy  chambers  of  the  temple  itself,  were  carried  out 
and  burned.  The  whole  account  is  singularly  graphic;  and 
no  one  who  would  understand  the  religious  condition  of  the 
Jews  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  should  fail  to  read  care- 
fully the  twenty-third  chapter  of  II.  Kings  or  the  thirty- 
fourth  chapter  of  II.  Chronicles. 

But  what  does  it  all  mean  ?  How  was  it  possible  for  a 
king  of  Judah,  sixteenth  in  succession  from  David,  to  be 
surprised  at  learning  that  Jehovah  was  the  only  true  God, 
and  that  idolatrous  or  lascivious  rites  were  offensive  to  him  ? 
The  Books  of  Genesis,  of  Exodus,  of  Leviticus,  of  Deuter- 
onomy, are  loud  in  their  denunciations  of  idolatry,  and  full 
of  precepts  condemning  it.  How,  then,  could  Josiah,  in  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  with  priests,  prophets,  and  elders 
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of  the  people,  be  ignorant  of  this,  if  they  had  these  books  in 
their  hands  ? 

Can  it  be,  we  ask,  that  they  liad  not  these  books  in  their 
hands;  that  neither  Genesis,  Exodus,  Leviticus,  nor  Deu- 
teronomy then  existed?  The  supposition  seems  wild  at 
first,  yet  the  only  alternative  is  to  assume  that,  though  once 
in  vogue,  these  writings  had  fallen  into  such  entire  disuse  as 
to  have  been  quite  forgotten ;  and  this  is  even  more  improb- 
able, and  creates  much  greater  difficulties  than  to  suppose 
that  they  were  now  for  the  first  time  known. 

And,  indeed,  when  we  once  fairly  face  the  question,  why 
is  not  this  a  wholly  reasonable  inference  ?  Some  moment 
there  must  have  been  when  the  written  Scriptures  began ; 
some  moment,  that  is,  when  the  precepts  and  traditions 
which  had  come  down  from  ancient  times  were  first  put  into 
permanent  form,  and  began  to  be  enforced  as  law.  Why 
may  not  this  have  been  that  very  moment  ?  What  is  there, 
after  all,  in  the  Books  of  Genesis,  Exodus,  and  Deuteron- 
omy to  claim  for  themselves  an  earlier  written  origin?  That 
the  Jewish  law,  whenever  published,  should  be  ascribed  to 
Moses  the  great  traditional  lawgiver,  as  its  author,  was  to 
be  expected  of  course ;  for  so  the  grateful  memory  of  later 
ages  always  crowns  its  earlier  benefactors.  But  what  period 
more  likely  than  this  for  that  law  to  begin  to  assume  its 
written  form? 

But  we  need  not  go  beyond  the  testimony  of  the  Bible 
itself  in  this  matter.  What  proof  is  there  in  the  Bible  that 
the  Mosaic  law  was  known  before  this  time  ?  What  knowl- 
edge of  any  such  law  was  shown  by  the  kings  of  Judah  or 
Israel?  By  the  Mosaic  ordinances  of  the  Pentateuch,  the 
very  existence  of  the  Jewish  nation  was  made  to  depend  on 
the  strict  worship  of  Jehovah  and  the  avoidance  of  idolatry. 
Yet,  of  thirty-seven  kings,  beginning  with  Saul  and  ending 
with  Josiah,  thirty-one  were  avowed  idolaters,  while  only  six, 
including  Saul  and  David,  made  any  pretence  of  being  faith- 
ful to  Jehovah.    What  knowledge  could  Solomon  have  had 
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of  the  Mosaic  law,  when,  after  building  a  splendid  temple  to 
the  Jewish  Jehovah,  he  offered  sacrifices  also  to  "  Ashtoreth, 
the  goddess  of  the  Zidonians,  and  Milcom,  the  abomination 
of  the  Ammonites,"  and  "  built  a  high  place  for  Chemosh, 
the  abomination  of  Moab,  and  for  Molech,  the  abomination 
of  the  children  of  Ammon"?*  What  knowledge  of  the 
law  could  there  have  been  at  the  time  of  the  settlement  in 
Canaan,  when  "the  children  of  Israel,"  as  the  Book  of 
Judges  tells  us,  "  dwelt  among  the  Canaanites,  Hittites,  and 
Amorites, . . .  and  served  their  gods"?  f  What  knowledge  of 
the  law  could  the  Judges  have  had,  the  immediate  followers 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  one  of  whom,  Gideon,  was  an  idola- 
ter, J  another  of  whom  spoke  of  Jehovah  lis  a  tribal  deity,  § 
ai^d  offered  him  a  human  sacrifice,  ||  and  neither  of  whom, 
so  far  as  the  record  shows,  had  anything  to  do  with  priests 
or  rites  of  Jehovah  ? 

Or,  again,  what  knowledge  of  the  Mosaic  law  was  shown 
by  its  special  guardians,  the  priests,  in  those  early  days? 
That  law,  as  we  know,  gives  explicit  directions  for  the 
observance  of  feasts,  as  well  as  for  the  descent,  the  duties, 
the  privileges,  the  costume  of  the  priesthood.  Yet  not  only 
do  we  hear  almost  nothing  of  passovers  or  tabernacles  or 
atonement  before  the  days  of  the  later  kings,^  but  we  find 
sanctuaries  and  altars,  contrary  to  the  law,  erected  in  all 
parts  of  the  land,**  and  judges,  leaders,  and  kings  offering 
sacrifices  without  the  intervention  or  expostulation  of  the 
priesthoo.d  ;  ff  we  find  young  men  officiating  as  priests  with- 
out formal  initiation  ;  JJ  we  find  priests  of  Jehovah  hired  for 
private  sanctuaries,  and  using  molten  and  graven  images 
and  carved  statues  in  their  worship.§§  Nothing  could  be 
more  natural  of  course  than  that  the  Jewish  worship  should 


*  I.  Kiiif^s  xi.,  5,  7.        t  Judges  iii.,  5,  6  ;  viii.,  33  ;  x.,  6.        t  JudgeR  viii.,  27. 
§  Judges  xi.,  24.       I!  Judges  xi.,  31,  39. 
^Joshua  v.,  10 ;  II.  Kings  xxiii.,  22  ;  Amos  v.,  25. 

**  Judges  vi.,  24,  26  ;  xill.,  19  ;  xvii.,  6  ;  I.  Sam.  xiv.,  36  ;  vH.,  17  ;  xili.,  9. 
tt  Judges  vJ.,  26 ;  I.  Sam.  ix.,  14,  19  ;  II.  Sam.  vl.,  17, 18  ;  xxir.,  18  ;  I.  Kings  Tili.; 
Ix.,  26;  xviii.,  23,  32-38. 

Xt  Judges  xvii.,  6 ;  £x.  xxiv.,  5.        §§  Judges  xvii.,  5, 10, 13;  xviii.,  14, 18,  20. 
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have  begun  in  this  rude  primitive  form,  and  grown  after- 
ward into  the  elaborate  ceremonial  prescribed  in  the  Penta- 
teuch; but,  if  it  was  so,  the  Pentateuch  could  not  have 
existed  from  the  beginning. 

But  we  have  still  other  equally  striking  evidence  on  this 
point.  We  are  able  to  question  contemporary  writers  as  to 
the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  law  before  the  time  of  the  later 
kings.  One  of  the  most  important  contributions  made  by 
later  research  to  our  knowledge  of  the  Bible  is  the  emphasis 
laid  by  the  Dutch  School  of  critics  on  the  value  of  the  pro- 
phetic books,  as  showing  the  religious  beliefs  and  habits  of 
the  times.  Once  the  prophets  were  prized  mainly  for  their 
mystic  or  symbolic  predictions  of  the  future:  now  their 
supreme  worth,  apart  from  the  intrinsic  beauty  and  poetyy 
of  their  words,  is  seen  to  lie  in  the  indirect  and  unconscious 
picture  which  they  offer  of  the  ideas,  the  aims,  the  struggles 
of  the  times  in  which  they  lived.  With  the  eighth  century 
before  Christ  begins  our  knowledge  of  the  Jews  from  con- 
temporary historians.  What  proof,  then,  do  the  prophets 
give  of  the  existence  of  the  Mosaic  law  in  the  seventh  and 
eighth  centuries  ? 

Read  their  pages  for  yourselves,  and  see.  What  reference 
to  Mosaic  law  or  Mosaic  rites  can  you  find  in  any  of  the 
earlier  prophets,  what  arguments  drawn  from  these  sources, 
what  appeal  to  their  authority,  indeed,  what  familiarity 
with  those  earlier  fortunes  of  Israel,  which  the  Pentateuch 
presents  in  such  detail,  and  from  which  the  preacher  would  so 
naturally  draw  his  illustrations  and  his  warning  ?  The  only 
historic  incidents  with  which  the  prophets,  before  or  during 
the  captivity,  show  any  familiarity  are  the  flight  from  Egypt, 
the  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  and  the  ♦forty  years 
in  the  wilderness.  The  story  of  Jacob  grasping  his  brother's 
heel  in  the  womb,  wrestling  with  God,  and  "  keeping  sheep 
for  a  wife,"  is  alluded  to  by  one  prophet  in  tones  strongly 
suggestive  of  ridicule.*    Abraham  is  mentioned  three  times ;  f  . 


•  Uu8.  xli.,  3,  4,  12.    Comp.  Heilpiin's  Hist.  Poetry  of  HebrewSj  ii.,  167, 158.  , 
t  Mic.  vii.,  20 ;  Isa.  xxix.,  22  ;  Ezek.  xxxiii.,  24. 
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Noah,  but  not  the  flood,  once;*  Moses  twice ;t  Sami*el 
once;  I  Adam,  with  the  entire  history  of  Eden,  the  tempta- 
tion, and  the  fall,  not  once.  § 

I  am  not  anxious  to  extort  from  these  facts  any  undue 
significance.  I  am  quite  aware  that  the  prophetic  writings 
which  remain  may  be  but  a  small  portion  of  all  that  once 
existed.  Moreover,  the  silence  of  the  earlier  prophets,  to 
whom  the  Mosaic  law  and  history  may  have  been  unknown, 
is  in  a  measure  offset  by  the  almost  equal  silence  of  the 
later  prophets,  to  whom  both  were  unquestionably  known. 
Yet,  when  we  remember  what  the  prophets  were, —  that 
they  were  the  preachers,  writers,  thinkers,  of  the  Davidic 
kingdom, —  when  we  remember  the  burning  eloquence  with 
which  they  denounced  the  nation's  idolatries,  and  the  vehe- 
mence with  which  they  insisted  on  the  worship  of  the  one 
Jehovah,  is  it  not  strange,  even  judging  from  the  writings 
which  survive,  that  they  never  think  to  appeal  to  the  Mosaic 
law  in  support  of  their  cause?  They  were  dealing  with  a 
stiff-necked  people,  forever  forsaking  its  own  altars  and 
serving  abominable  gods.  Why  should  they  trust  to  their 
own  authority  alone,  with  the  thunders  of  Mount  Sinai  at' 
their  command  to  reinforce  their  threats  ?  Even  though  we 
suppose  them,  unlike  modern  preachers,  to  have  carried  the 
fire  of  original  inspiration  in  their  breast,  or  to  have  been 
the  immediate  mouth-piece  of  Jehovah,  yet  even  then  why 
should  they  employ  themselves  in  doing  over  again  what 
Jehovah  had  done  so  well  before ;  why  echo  in  distant  and 
feebler  tones  the  commands  spoken  to  Moses,  once  for  all, 
centuries  before  on  the  very  mount  of  God? 

In  a  word,  which  is  voice  and  which  is  echo  here?  Is 
tlie  law  of  Sinai  the  voice,  proclaimed,  systematized,  and 
codified  five  centuries  before  it  was  needed,  and  prophecy, 
speaking  out  of  the  midst  of  the  nation's  distresses,  and  in 

•Kzek.  xiv.,  14.       t  Mic.  vi.,  4 ;  Jer.  xv.,  1.       %  Jer.  xv.,  1. 

§  Except,  possibly,  Uos.  Ti.,  7,  which  may  be  translated  "  transgressed  the  co?»i 
nant,  like  Adam." 
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the  very  turmoil  of  its  spiritual  agonies,  the  echo  ?  Or  is 
prophecy  the  voice,  burning  with  its  message,  eloquent  with 
its  first-hand  inspiration,  confronting  the  idolatries  of  ages 
with  the  new-born  vision  of  the  one  supreme  Jehovah,  and 
the  law  the  echo,  catching  the  sublime  oracle  as  it  fell  from 
trembling  lips,  and  bequeathing  it  as  the  very  ordinance  of 
the  Most  High  to  those  later  generations  whom  the  primi- 
tive utterance  could  not  reach  ? 

If  this  view  of  the  situation  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the 
Israelites  possessed  no  Bible,  nor  anything  to  be  called  Sa- 
cred Scriptures,  till  just  before  the  captivity.  Scattered 
writings  no  doubt  had  long  existed,  fugitive  traditions  of 
the  nation's  early  history,  discourses  of  the  prophets,  a  few 
proverbs  and  temple-psalms  not  yet  collected,  but  nothing 
which  bore  a  sacred  or  official  character,  till  the  ^^  Book  of  the 
Law ''  was  found  by  Hilkiah,  the  iiigh  priest,  in  the  temple. 
But  what  was  this  "  Book  of  the  Law,"  it  is  now  time  to 
ask.  Was  it  what  we  now  call  the  Pentateuch  ?  Did  the 
law  of  Moses,  after  waiting  so  many  centuries,  spring  full- 
grown  into  being  ?  This  question  is  answered  by  reminding 
you  of  what  is  now  a  familiar  fact  to  all  intelligent  readers 
of  the  Bible,  that  the  so-called  Mosaic  law,  the  Pentateuch, 
is  not  a  single  writing,  or  even  a  series  of  five  original  books, 
but  a  collection  of  many  ancient  fragments  from  many 
sources.  One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  ever 
made  in  Biblical  research,  and  one  which  may  almost  be 
called  the  starting-point  of  modern  Scripture  criticism,  was 
that  of  the  French  physician,  Astruc,  more  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,*  that  the  two  different  names  for  Deity  in  the 
opening  chapters  of  Genesis  point  to  two  distinct  documents 
from  which  the  narrative  of  the  creation  was  composed. 
Farther  examination,  following  in  the  line  thus  marked  out, 
has  traced  these  two  documents,  with  more  or  less  clearness, 
through  the  entire  Pentateuch  and  Books  of  Joshua  and 
Judges;  discovering,  also,  other  fragments  of  different  do- 


*  Conjectures  aur  lee  Meinoirea  Origuiaux,  etc.,  1763. 
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grees  of  antiquity,  all  interwoven  into  the  consecutive  nar- 
rative which  precedes  the  Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings. 

The  *'  Book  of  the  Law  "  found  in  Josiah's  time,  then,  was 
not  the  entire  Pentateuch.  It  was  only  part  of  it,  the  first 
part,  apparently,  which  took  definite  form.  Whether  writ- 
ten by  the  priest  or  scribe  who  pretended  to  find  it,  or  com- 
posed in  good  faith  —  out  of  whatever  historic  material  then 
existed  —  by  some  one  of  the  prophets  to  enforce  the  purer 
worship  of  Jehovah,  and  afterward  reported  to  have  been 
found  in  the  temple,  it  may  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Jewish  Bible.  Exactly  what  portion  of  the  ex- 
isting Pentateuch  this  "  Book  of  the  Law "  was  is  a  point 
still  in  dispute,  and  never,  perhaps,  to  be  positively  settled. 
The  latest  and  most  ingenious  conjecture  is  that  it  was  the 
Book  of  Deuteronomy,  and  that  this,  the  most  elaborate  and 
rhetorical  portion  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  now  stands  at 
the  close,  is  really  the  oldest  book  of  the  five.*  In  the 
nature  of  things,  the  proofs  of  this  cannot  be  conclusive,  and 
ought  not  to  be  pushed  with  over-confidence ;  yet  the  con- 
tents of  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  certainly  correspond 
closely  with  Josiah's  book  of  the  law,  as  described  in  II. 
Kings,  and,  as  a  working  hypothesis  for  tracing  the  grad- 
ual growth  of  our  Hebrew  Scriptures,  no  better  theory  could 
possibly  be  devised^ 

Accepting  this  hypothesis  then,  when  the  Jews  went 
into  captivity,  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy  had  already  been 
written.  Many  collections  of  the  old  national  traditions 
no  doubt  preceded  it,  one  f  of  which  at  least  became  after- 
ward incorporated  in  the  Pentateuch ;  but  this  was  the  first 
to  win  public  recognition.  Nor  was  even  this  at  first  treated 
as  sacred  Scripture.  The  prophets  of  the  captivity  make  as 
little  allusion  to  any  law  as  their  predecessors,  and  have 
quite  as  much  to  say  as  ever  about  the  idolatries  of  the 
people.     Deuteronomy,  on  its  first  appearance,  was  simply 

•  Kaenen's  Reiigion  of  Israel j  ii.,  ^-38;  Newman's  Hebrew  Monarchyt  pp.  328-338, 
t  The  so-called  Jebovistic  document, 
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an  interesting  chapter  out  of  the  nation's  past  history,  or, 
at  best,  the  manifesto  of  a  party  zealous  for  Jehovah  and  for 
the  nation's  religious  welfare,  but  bearing  as  yet  no  author- 
itative character.  It  was  an  open  record,  to  which  any 
might  add  at  will.  The  prophets  having  done  their  part, 
the  field  was  clear  for  others  to  do  the  same. 

Their  example  was  soon  followed.  The  period  of  the  cap- 
tivity seems  to  have  been  a  time  of  great  literary  activity. 
Contact  with  a  new  civilization  and  new  treasures  of  thought 
aroused  the  Jewish  mind  to  fresh  receptivity.  It  is,  per- 
haps, to  this  period  that  we  owe  the  first  compilation  of  the 
Books  of  Samuel  and  Kings;  some  of  the  old  patriarchal 
traditions,  such  as  the  deluge,  the  Garden  of  Eden,  and 
Babel,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  earlier  prophets 
seemed  so  unfamiliar,*  together  with  the  doctrines  concern- 
ing heaven,  angels,  and  immortality,  familiar  at  that  time  to 
Persian  speculation,  which  tinge  the  later  pages  of  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  Apocrypha.  More  marked  still  was  a 
certain  ecclesiastical  tone  which  characterized  this  period. 
Hitherto  the  prophets  had  been  the  chief  religious  power 
in  the  State ;  but  with  the  growth  and  centralizing  of  the 
worship  of  Jehovah  the  priestly  influence  became  naturally 
more  and  more  prominent. 

The  effect  of  this  upon  the  national  literature  is  first  shown 
in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel,  most  uncompromising  of  prophets, 
yet  intent  upon  initiating  the  new  life  of  the  nation  with 
a  stricter  and  more  imposing  ritual.  It  is  difficult  to  read 
his  pages,  written  in  Babylon,  and  believe  that  any  impor- 
tant priestly  legislation  had  preceded  them.  He  speaks  as  a 
prophet  still.  He  does  not  quote  from  existing  laws.  He 
proposes  ceremonial  precepts  which  would  be  quite  super- 
fluous if  the  law  of  Moses  already  existed,  and  a  priesthood 
much  less  stately  and  splendid  than  that  actually  provided 
for  in  the  Levitical  chapters  of  the  Pentateuch.f 


*  Goldziber*8  Mythology  amony  Hebrews ^  315-334. 

t  Ezekiel  xl.-xlviii. ;  Kalisch,   LevU.  i.,  655-659;    Kueiien's  Reliyion  of  Jarciel, 
h  ,  115, 153. 
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The  movement  thus  begun  by  Ezekiel  was  continued  by 
Ezra.  In  his  great  work  of  re-establishing  his  nation  in 
Jerusalem,  the  temple  and  its  ceremonial  assumed  higher 
importance  than  ever  before.  For  the  new  necessities  new 
legislation  was  needed,  and  a  more  elaborate  ritual.  Indeed, 
beside  the  new  laws,  the  whole  history  of  the  past  had  to 
be  recast ;  not  so  much  to  contradict  or  antagonize  existing 
narratives  as  to  put  the  old  facts  in  a  new  light,  and  show 
more  plainly  how  the  earliest  teachings  of  Moses  accorded 
with  the  latest  ceremonial  of  the  Church.  Hence  another 
definite  and  connected  historic  narrative,  beginning  with  the 
creation  itself,  and  traceable  still  through  the  entire  Penta- 
teuch,* embracing  not  only  the  noble  opening  passages  of 
Genesis,  but  also  the  prescriptions  for  the  building  of  the 
tabernacle  and  the  dress  and  consecration  of  the  Aaronite 
priesthood  found  in  Exodus,  with  a  great  part  of  the  priestly 
legislation  of  Leviticus.f 

How  long  the  several  documents  existed  separately,  or 
exactly  when  these  with  other  similar  fragments  were  com- 
bined into  the  single  form  which  we  now  possess,  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  Naturally,  as  the  priesthood  grew  in 
permanence  and  dignity,  all  records  of  the  past  would  be 
more  carefully  collected  and  preserved.  Synagogues,  too, 
were  springing  up  at  this  time  over  the  land,  and  the  ancient 
writings  must  be  put  into  form  for  weekly  reading  and 
exposition  to  the  people.  Prayers  and  liturgies  began  to 
appear  for  the  same  purpose.  Temple  songs  or  psalms 
were  collected,  new  ones  being  constantly  added  to  the  few 
which  had  survived  the  exile.  Soon  the  Scribes  came 
forward  as  a  separate  order,  studying  and  expounding  the 
law,  and  ready  at  any  time  to  bring  together  or  publish 
whatever  new  writings  seemed  serviceable  for  religious  in- 
struction. Probably,  to  them  we  owe  the  final  editing  of 
the  ancient  documents  and  the  form  which  they  eventually 
assumed. 

*Ttae  Bo-callod  Blohistlc  document, 
t  Ko^nen,  ii.,  152-173,  182-201. 
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Exactly  when  that  final  editing  took  place  we  cannot  tell. 
That  the  Jewish  Scriptures  remained  open,  in  other  words, 
assumed  as  a  collection  no  divine  authority,  until  long  after 
the  return  from  Babylon  cannot  for  a  moment  be  disputed. 
The  Books  of  Chronicles,  the  final  and  most  pronounced 
attempt  to  reconstruct  the  nation's  history  from  the  Leviti- 
cal  stand-point,  belong  in  all  probability  to  the  middle  of 
the  third  century  B.C.  The  Book  of  Daniel  must  have 
been  written  in  the  second  century.  Some  of  the  Psalms 
are  thought  to  have  been  composed  as  late  as  the  first  cen- 
tury B.C. 

According  to  II.  Maccabees  ii.,  13,  Nehemiah  "founded  a 
library,  gathering  together  the  acts  of  the  kings  and  the 
prophets  and  of  David,  and  the  epistles  of  the  kings."  If 
this  is  historical,  it  marks  the  first  step  in  collecting  the 
Scriptures.  They  existed  first  and  for  some  centuries  not 
as  a  book,  but  as  a  library.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
second  century,  B.C.  132,  as  we  learn  from  the  prologue  to 
Ecclesiasticus,  the  Jewish  books  existed  both  in  Hebrew 
and  in  Greek  in  the  form  of  two  collections,  called  the  Law 
and  the  Prophets,  while  all  beside  these  went  under  the 
vague  title  of  the  Other  Books.  As  late  as  the  time  of 
Christ,  as  our  Gospels  testify,  the  Jewish  Scriptures  were 
still  alluded  to  as  the  Law  and  the  Prophets,  or  the  Law, 
the  Prophets,  and  the  Psalms.* 

In  this  sketch  of  the  formation  of  the  Old  Testament,  you 
will  notice  that,  whether  the  conclusions  be  true  or  false, 
there  is  nothing  violent  or  unnatural  in  them.  They  do  not 
originate  in  the  love  of  criticism  or  of  hypothesis,  but  simply 
in  the  necessity  of  accounting  for  the  origin  of  certain  an- 
cient writings,  which  must  have  originated  somehow.  If 
this  theory  is  not  the  correct  one,  it  must  be  met,  not  by  a 
general  denial,  but  by  some  other  explanation  still  more 
plausible,  and  more  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  facts.  If 
this  be  true,  it  simply  shows  that   the  Jewish  Scriptures 
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came  into  existence  precisely  like  all  other  ancient  writings. 
It  is  this,  in  fact,  which  commends  the  theory  to  our  notice. 
It  claims  for  these  books  the  same  dignity  which  belongs 
to  all  written  memorials  of  the  early  past.  It  makes  them 
part  of  the  world's  literature. 

But  our  theory,  if  correct,  has  something  more  than  liter- 
ary interest.  It  brings  the  various  portions  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament for  the  first  time  into  their  true  relations.  It  lends 
perspective  to  our  Scripture  landscape.  It  relieves  the 
moral  and  religious  teachings  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  from  the 
confusion  and  apparent  triviality  which  once  attached  to  so 
many  of  them,  and  restores  them  all  to  their  true  dignity. 

Hitherto,  many  portions  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 
worse  than  lost  to  us.  Priestly  ordinances  which  have  no 
bearing  on  the  religious  life  of  to-day,  lax  or  offensive  pict- 
ures at  which  modem  delicacy  is  shocked,  cruel  deeds  pro- 
nounced heroic  or  divine,  falsehood  or  sensuality  covered  by 
divine  approval,  contradictory  statements  of  facts  which  no 
pious  ingenuity  can  reconcile,  all  these  encumbered  the 
sacred  pages,  absolutely  unserviceable,  yet  inseparable  f^om 
the  text.  Now  these  cease  to  be  unserviceable.  Every  page 
and  chapter  of  the  Old  Testament  has  recovered  its  value ; 
not  one  is  lost.  The  incident  which  disturbs  our  sense  of 
delicacy,  the  idolatrous  rite  which  jars  upon  our  religious 
sentiment,  becomes  invaluable  as  marking  the  moral  charac- 
teristics or  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  a  primeval  age.  The 
strange  or  impossible  event,  worthless  as  a  historic  fact,  is 
precious  as  a  scrap  of  ancient  poetry  or  myth.  The  irrecoil- 
cilable  statements,  killing  each  other  as  literal  assertions, 
assume  high  worth  as  betraying  the  different  channels 
through  which  the  same  primitive  traditions  have  come 
down  to  us. 

It  is  something,  you  will  confess,  simply  to  save  ancient 
records  like  these  from  ridicule  or  from  the  charge  of  wilful 
falsehood ;  and  this  I  unhesitatingly  declare  our  modern 
method   of  criticism   alone   can  do.     When,  for  instance, 
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Sarah,  at  the  time  of  her  visit  to  Gerar  where  her  beauty 
exposed  her,  as  in  Egypt,  to  such  grave  peril,  is  found  to  be 
over  ninety  years  old ;  *  when  Ishmael,  on  being  led  away  in 
his  mother's  hand  and  cast  by  her  under  a  bush  to  die,t 
proves  to  be  between  sixteen  and  twenty; J  when  Jacob, 
who  went  to  Padan-aram  at  about  forty,§  and  lived  there 
twenty  years,  ||  during  which  time  Joseph  was  born,^  is  yet 
said  to  have  been  over  ninety  at  Joseph's  birth ;  **  when 
Benjamin,  the  little  lad  whom  his  father  cannot  spare  out 
of  his  presence,tt  proves  to  be  at  that  very  time  the  father 
of  ten  children ;  JJ  or  when  we  are  told  both  that  "  God 
moved  David  "  and  that  "  Satan  provoked  David  "  to  num- 
ber Israel,§§ — how  can  these  passages  escape  coarse  witti- 
cisms or  contemptuous  exposure,  except  by  being  acknowl- 
edged as  traditions  of  the  same  event  from  different  sources? 
Or,  again,  suppose  I  open  my  Bible  and  read  to  you  the 
Ten  Commandments,  as  follows :  — 

1.  Thou  shalt  worship  no  other  Grod;  for  the  Lord,  whose  name  is 
Jealous,  is  a  jealous  Grod. 

2.  Thou  shalt  make  thee  no  molten  gods. 

3.  The  feast  of  unleavened  bread  thou  shalt  keep ;  for  in  the  month 
Abib  thou  earnest  out  of  Egypt. 

4.  Six  days  shalt  thou  work ;  but  on  the  seventh  day  thou  shalt  rest : 
in  earing-time  and  in  harvest,  thou  shalt  rest. 

5.  Thou  shalt  observe  the  feast  of  weeks,  of  the  first-fruits  of  wheat 
harvest,  and  of  ingathering. 

6.  Thrice  in  the  year  shall  all  your  men-children  appear  before  the  Lord 
God. 

7.  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice  with  leaven. 

8.  Neither  shall  the  sacrifice  of  the  feast  of  the  passover  be  left  unto 
the  morning. 

9.  The  first  of  the  first-fruits  of  thy  land  thou  shalt  bring  unto  the 
house  of  the  Lord  thy  God. 

10.  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  its  mother's  milk. 

Should  you  recognize   these   as   the   Ten   Commandments 
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delivered  to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai  ?  And  wliat  should  you 
think  of  the  God  who,  at  the  supreme  hour  of  a  nation's 
destiny,  offered  these  precepts  for  its  guidance  ?  Yet  these 
very  precepts  are  given,  in  somewhat  fuller  form,  in  Exodus 
xxxiv.,  as  "  the  words  of  the  covenant,  the  ten  command- 
ments," which  Moses  wrote  at  Jehovah's  command  on  the 
tables  of  stone.*  Once  more,  how  can  we  save  the  truth- 
fulness of  the  record,  except  by  granting  that  here  are  two 
distinct  forms  in  which  a  primeval  tradition  has  come  down 
to  us,  and  that  ages  enough  must  have  elapsed  between  the 
event  itself  and  the  written  record  of  it  for  these  two  wholly 
dissimilar  stories  to  have  originated  ? 

Still  more  interesting  is  this  method  of  Scripture  interpre- 
tation in  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the  character  of 
Jewish  worship.  In  the  common  conception  of  the  Jewish 
Church  there  is  no  foreground  and  no  background  to  the 
picture,  no  youth  and  no  age,  no  beginning,  no  growth,  no 
culmination.  Sacrifices,  feasts,  priesthood,  ritual,  all  come 
into  life  at  once,  and  in  their  final  and  perfect  form.  The 
view  above  taken,  however,  changes  all  this,  and  shows  us 
the  Jewish  Church,  like  every  other  institution,  starting 
from  rude  beginnings,  and  passing  through  many  succes- 
sive phases  before  reaching  its  completion.  The  passages 
bearing  upon  the  dresses  and  duties  of  the  priesthood,  if 
our  chronology  is  correct,  were  written  not  in  the  early  days 
of  the  Church,  but  during  and  after  the  captivity.  The 
first  precepts  were  very  simple :  "  Make  an  altar  of  earth, 
wherever  you  may  wish  to  call  upon  the  Lord,  and  offer 
your  sacrifices  on  it."  f  Quite  different  in  its  spirit  is 
this  verse  from  Leviticus :  "  Whatsoever  man  .  .  .  offereth  a 
burnt  offering  or  sacrifice,  and  bringeth  it  not  unto  the  door 
of  the  tabernacle  ...  to  offer  it  unto  the  Lord,  even  that  man 
shall  be  cut  off  from  among  his  people."  ^  Between  those 
two  precepts,  much  time  had  elapsed.  In  other  words, 
Jewish  worship  began  in  the  simplest  and  rudest  form  pos- 
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sible,  without  temple,  ark,  or  priest.  Whoever  chose  reared 
his  altar  of  earth  and  offered  his  sacrifice.  Other  features 
came  one  by  one.  It  is  only  toward  the  close  of  the  period 
of  the  Judges  that  we  hear  much  of  priests  of  Jehovah.* 
Even  when  Solomon  built  a  temple  to  Jehovah,  hp  placed 
temples  to  other  gods  at  its  side ;  f  and  for  many  genera- 
tions all  these  shrines  were  equally  frequented.  By  the 
time  of  Josiah,  apparently,  the  prophets  began  to  insist  that 
Jehovah  alone  should  be  worshipped,  and  in  Jerusalem 
only.  This  is  the  burden  of  the  "  Book  of  the  Law."  J 
Still  later,  we  begin  to  hear  of  priests  being  taken  from  the 
house  of  Levi  alone,  as  though  that  tribe  had  gradually 
assumed  a  privilege  which  before  had  belonged  to  all  Jews 
equally.  But  it  is  noticeable  that  in  the  writings  before  the 
captivity  the  terms  "  priest "  and  "  Levite  "  are  synonymous  ;§ 
while  in  the  writings  after  the  captivity,  beginning  with 
those  of  Ezekiel,  the  priests  and  Levites  are  almost  invari- 
ably distinguished  from  each  other.  ||  "  The  priests,  the 
Levites,"  is  the  phrase  in  the  earlier  writings ;  "  the  priest^ 
and  the  Levites,"  in  the  later.  And  this  difference  in  phrase- 
ology, slight  as  it  seems,  is  yet  enough  to  reveal  the  growth 
of  hierarchical  pretensions,  and  the  separation  of  the  family 
of  Aaron,  or  priests  proper,  from  the  Levites  in  general,  to 
whom  subordinate  functions  had  been  assigned.^  Let  us 
add  to  this  that  there  is  no  certain  mention  of  the  high 
priest  before  the  exile,  and  no  proof  that  circumcision,  a 
simple  custom  at  first,  became  an  established  rite  until 
the  return  from  captivity ;  and  we  begin  to  form  some  due 
conception  of  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  Church,  and  the 
more  stately  and  elaborate  ceremonial  which  came  in  with 
the  second  temple.** 

But  it  is  not  on  the  Jewish  Church  alone  that  new  light 
is  thrown  by  these  researches,  but  on  the  Jewish  religion 
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itself  and  the  Old  Testament  ideas  of  God.  Puzzling  enough 
is  it,  as  the  Bible  is  commonly  read,  to  find  one  verse  speak- 
ing of  God,  another  of  "  the  gods  "  ;  one  representing  Jeho- 
vah as  greatest  of  all  the  gods,  another  as  the  one  only  God ; 
one  calling  him  the  God  of  the  Jews,  another  the  God  of  all 
nations ;  one  declaring  that  none  can  look  upon  him  and 
live,  another  describing  him  as  seated  at  table  with  Abra- 
ham, or  meeting  Moses  and  the  seventy  elders  face  to  face 
on  the  mount;  one  depicting  him  as  fond  of  the  smell  of 
burnt  oflFerings  or  even  the  blood  of  human  sacrifices,  an- 
other proclaiming  that  ^^  incense  was  an  abomination  to  him,'' 
that  he  "  hated  their  appointed  feasts,"  and  "  delighted  not  in 
the  blood  of  bullocks  or  of  lambs  or  of  he-goats." 

The  first  order  comes  out  of  this  chaos,  when  we  learn  to 
associate  these  various  passages  with  the  periods  when  they 
were  probably  written.  There  is  a  chronology,  it  seems,  in 
these  religious  conceptions.  In  their  rude  tribal  days,  the 
Jews  would  seem  to  have  shared  the  customs  of  the  nations 
about  them ;  each  tribe,  perhaps,  having  its  special  god,  each 
family  its  guardian  deities.  Many  different  designations  of 
God  at  least,  hidden  somewhat  by  our  English  version  of 
the  Old  Testament,  have  come  down  to  us  from  these  early 
times,  as  if  traces  of  different  deities.*  A  few  passages  in 
the  earlier  documents  still  *  speak  inadvertently  of  "  the 
gods,"  instead  of  God.  f  The  name  translated  "  God  "  in 
our  English  version,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  Hebrew  plural, 
Elohim,  a  word  which,  although  used  for  th^  most  part 
with  a  singular  verb,  is  coupled  often  enough  with  a  plural 
verb  or  adjective  to  show  that  when  these  documents  were 
written  it  had  not  wholly  lost  its  original  sense  of  godi  or 
spirits.^  According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Book  of  Judges, 
on  entering  Canaan  the  Israelites  served  indiscriminately  the 
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Canaanite,  Hittite,  and  Amorite  deities  whom  they  found  al- 
ready worshipped  there.  *  If  we  are  to  accept  a  tradition  of 
the  eighth  century  as  found  in  the  Prophet  Amos,  and  re- 
peated in  the  Book  of  Acts,  the  Israelites  carried  idol  images 
with  them  all  the  forty  years  of  their  wanderings  in  the 
wilderness,  f  The  early  Christian  apologists,  like  Justin 
Martyr,  confess  that  such  passages  of  the  Old  Testament  as 
"  Ye  shall  be  as  gods,"  ''  Let  us  make  man,"  "  Behold,  the 
man  is  become  as  one  of  us,"  J  have  a  polytheistic  sound, 
which  can  only  be  explained  by  supposing  that  Jehovah  was 
conversing  at  that  time  with  the  Logos  and  other  attendant 
spirits.  The  first  step  out  of  polytheism  is  marked  by  the 
use  of  the  term  Jehovah.  Exactly  when  it  was  introduced 
we  cannot  tell,  for  the  Bible  itself  gives  us  very  different 
dates ;  §  but,  whenever  it  came  into  use  and  from  whatever 
source,  it  betokens  the  dawning  idea  of  a  single  Supreme 
Deity.  Not  that  it  bore  this  meaning  from  the  beginning, 
for  such  lofty  thoughts  develop  slowly.  At  first,  as  in  the 
times  of  Jephthah  or  Elijah,  Jehovah  was  regarded  simply 
as  the  God  of  Israel,  other  tribes  or  nations  having  their 
gods  as  well.  ||  "  Among  the  gods,  none  Jike  unto  thee,  Jeho- 
vah."^ As  late  as  Samuel's  time,  as  we  have  seen,  graven 
and  molten  images,  ephods  and  teraphim,  were  part  of  the 
equipment  of  a  priest  of  Jehovah.**  Even  David  allowed 
images  to  be  kept  in  his  house,  ft  ^^^  danced  himself  before 
the  ark  of  Jehovah,  as  his  pagan  neighbors  danced  before 
their  idols.  ^Solomon's  temple  to  Jehovah,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  only  one  of  several  which  he  built,  and  did  not  prevent 
his  successors  from  worshipping  any  gods  they  chose  on  all 
the  high  places  of  Jerusalem  or  within  the  very  precincts  of 
Jehovah's  temple.  The  character  of  Israel's  worship  dur- 
ing the  whole  period  of  the  kingdom  is  stamped  on  every 
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page  of  their  sacred  records.  Golden  calves  were  wor- 
shipped from  the  time  of  Aaron  to  the  time  of  Jeroboam,  at 
least.*  Canaanite  and  Moabite  idols  divided  with  Jehovah 
the  allegiance  of  the  nation  to  the  time  of  the  captivity. 
"According  to  the  number  of  thy  cities  were  thy  gods, 
O  Judah ! "  says  stern  Jeremiah.f  During  the  captivity, 
the  exiles  in  Egypt  lamented  that  they  had  ever  forsaken 
the  "queen  of  heaven"  to  worship  Jehovah.  J  "Since  we 
left  off  to  burn  incense  to  the  queen  of  heaven,  atid  to  pour 
out  drink-offerings  unto  her,  we  have  wanted  all  things,  and 
have  been  consumed  by  the  sword  and  by  the  famine." 
Not  until  the  prophets,  in  the  hour  of  the  nation's  peril, 
called  the  people  from  their  shameless  idolatries  to  a  nobler 
and  purer  worship,  did  the  idea  of  a  Supreme  God,  "  Jeho- 
vah, the  first  and  the  last,"  "beside  whom  there  is  no 
God,"  §  gain  any  firm  hold  upon  the  Jewish  heart.  Not 
until  long  after  these  prophets,  when  the  straggling  rem- 
nant of  a  crushed  and  scattered  nation  re-established  itself 
in  the  holy  city,  did  the  worship  of  Jehovah  become  the  sole 
service  of  the  chosen  people.  Not  until  centuries  later  still 
did  this  idea  of  a  local  and  national  Deity  free  itself*  at  last 
from  all  limitations,  and  give  place  to  the  perfect  ideal  of 
the  God  "  who  is  spirit,  and  who  can  be  worshipped  only  in 
spirit  and  in  truth."  By  such  slow  and  painful  processes 
does  the  world  pass  out  of  its  polytheisms  into  a  monothe- 
istic or  spiritual  faith.  Precious  indeed  the  records  which, 
after  being  sealed  for  ages,  reveal  to  us  at  last  this  unique 

chapter  of  man's  religious  experience  I 
% 
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Turning  now  from  the  Old  Testament  to  the  New,  we 
find  there  essentially  the  same  results.  Here  too,  as  before, 
how  charmingly  spontaneous  and  almost  accidental  seems  to 
have  beeli  the  appearance  of  the  first  Scriptures,  the  birth 
of  Christian  literature  I     Our  chief  difficulty  lies  in  realizing 
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how  unpremeditated  the  whole  process  was  which  led  to 
such  incomparable  results.  As  in  the  case  of  all  other 
divine  creations,  the  New  Testament  shows  no  deliberate 
purpose  in  its  making.  It  made  itself.  The  writers  did  not 
set  about  to  produce  a  revelation,  or  even  a  sacred  record. 
They  wrote  for  the  hour's  use,  and  under  the  impulse  of  the 
moment,  thus  building  better  than  they  knew. 

At  first,  it  is  plain,  the  little  Church  bethought  itself  of  no 
Bible.  Why  should  it?  They  had  their  Scriptures  already, 
the  Law,  the  Prophets,  the  Psalms ;  and  these  they  con- 
tinued to  read,  to  quote,  to  expound  at  holy  gatherings  or 
in  holy  places,  just  as  before.  For  two  entire  generations, 
at  least,  the  only  Christian  Bible  was  the  Jewish  Scripture. 
Jndeed,  what  more  did  they  need?  Were  they  not  Jews 
still,  the  real  Israel,  awaiting  simply  the  fulfilment  of  Jew- 
ish prophecy,  the  coming  of  their  Messiah  ?  Meantime,  how 
could  it  occur  to  them  either  to  make  records  for  their  own 
use,  or  even  to  gather  materials  for  the  future  ?  Their  one 
thought,  year  after  year,  was  "the  coming  of  the  Lord." 
The  burden  of  their  speech,  as  all  these  early  writings  show, 
was,  "The  time  is  at  hand,'*  "The  coming  of  the  Lord  draw- 
eth  nigh."  Until  that  generation  passed  away,  the  followers 
of  Jesus  did  not  forego  this  sublime  hope.  And  the  "  com- 
ing of  the  Lord,"  as  you  know,  meant,  in  the  belief  of  that 
day,  the  oveithrow  of  all  nations  and  the  end  of  the  existing 
universe.  "  But  the  end  of  all  things  is  at  hand."  "  The  day 
of  the  Lord  will  come  as  a  thief  in  the  night ;  in  the  which 
the  heavens  shall  pass  away  with  a  great  noise,  and  the  ele- 
ments shall  melt  with  fervent  heat ;  the  earth  also,  and  the 
works  that  are  therein,  shall  be  burned  up."*  To  what 
purpose,  then,  were  new  Scriptures  ?  Of  what  service  were 
records  of  an  age  which  was  to  be  no  more  ? 

Fortunately,  however,  the  new  movement  did  not  wait  for 
formal  records  officially  prepared.  It  began  to  record  itself. 
Just  as,  under  the  old  dispensation,  the  prophets,  uncon- 
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sciously  to  themselves,  became  the  first  sacre5  historians, 
and  produced  the  first  written  records,  so  the  great  Gen- 
tile Apostle,  the  Amos  or  Hosea  of  the  new  covenant,  be- 
stowed upon  the  Christian  Church,  quite  unwittingly,  its 
first  Scriptures.  Little,  certainly,  did  Paul  imagine  that 
those  letters  to  his  scattered  followers,  his  pleadings,  his 
exhortations,  his  rebukes,  his  sarcasms,  would  pass  beyond 
his  much-loved  Corinthians  or  Ephesians,  to  become  the 
property  of  the  world.  Little  guard  did  he  place  upon  his 
words,  as  though  other  than  friends  were  to  read.  Little  did 
he  pause  to  consider  how  his  confidential  utterances  would 
satisfy  not  only  the  pressing  exigency  of  the  moment,  but 
also  the  spiritual  needs  of  nations  yet  unborn.  Little  did  he 
dream  that  coming  generations,  centuries  later,  regardless  of 
the  circumstances  under  which  every  word  had  been  written, 
were  to  turn  his  loving  or  fiery  sentences  'into  the  formulae 
of  an  ecclesiastical  creed. 

It  is  strange  how  unreasoning  and  exacting  we  always  are. 
No  sooner  is  a  good  thing  given  us  than  we  instantly  de- 
mand that  it  be  something  different,  and  do  for  us  a  work  for 
which  it  was  never  meant.  Some  sweet  psalm,  full  of  the 
hour's  deep  longing  or  trust,  drops  upon  our  ears  from  ages 
long  gone  by,  and  we  forthwith  require  of  it  that  it  predict 
for  us  the  coming  of  a  distant  Messiah,  or  foretell  the  occur- 
rence of  some  dire  calamity.  A  sublime  oracle,  throbbing 
with  a  nation's  grief  or  woe  or  eloquent  with  the  moment's 
passion,  echoes  from  the  past,  and  we  at  once  proceed  to 
search  its  quivering  words  for  some  confession  of  nine- 
teenth century  faith. 

So  with  these  Epistles  of  Paul.  Though  they  are  good 
enough  in  themselves,  as  words  of  the  hour,  we  insist  upon 
forcing  them  into  another  and  different  service.  But  their 
value  lies  in  the  very  fact  that  they  were  not  meant  for  the 
future,  but  were  meant  for  the  hour's  use.  They  are  pre- 
cious, not  because  they  speak  the  faith  of  to-day,  but  because 
they  speak  the  faith  of  yesterday;  not  because  they  deliver 
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Christianity's  final  message,  but  because,  in  the  simplicity 
and  unreserve  of  friendly  confidence,  they  betray  the  very 
dreams  and  conflicts  and  passions  of  Christianity's  eariiest 
moments.  Indeed,  what  could  we  ask  better  than  this;  what 
better  than  to  see  the  new  faith  as  it  first  falls  on  waiting 
minds,  the  new  thoughts  and  hopes  it  awakes,  the  miscon- 
ceptions it  engenders,  the  conflicts  and  hostilities  within  and 
without  which  it  stirs,  the  questions  it  suggests.  "For 
what  does  Christianity  stand,  and  how  much  is  it  to  in- 
clude?" "Are  Greeks  and  Romans  to  come  into  its  ranks 
as  well  as  Jews?  "  "  If  so,  on  what  terms ;  and  what  becomes, 
then,  of  the  old  Scriptures,  which  pledged  the  new  kingdom 
to  the  children  of  Abraham  ?  "  "  When  is  the  Messiah  to 
appear,  and  in  what  form  ?  "  "  And  will  those  who  have 
already  died  enter  his  kingdom,  or  only  the  living?"  "And 
if  they  rise  from  the  dead  to  meet  him,  in  what  body  will 
they  come  ?  "  "  And  will  they  that  are  alive,  and  remain 
unto  the  coming  of  the  Lord,  prevent  them  that  are  asleep?  " 
These  questions  may  concern  us  no  longer;  but  it  interests 
us  to  know  that  they  were  once  asked,  and  to  see  how  they 
were  answered.  It  interests  us,  above  all,  to  see  how  a  mind 
like  Paul's,  trained  in  rabbinical  theology,  viewed  the  great 
spiritual  problems  which  Christianity  introduced,  such  as 
the  nature  and  mission  of  Jesus  and  his  relation  to  God, 
with  which  we  are  familiar  only  in  their  more  modem 
aspects.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  is  the  only  value  which 
Paul's  Epistles  have  for  us.  I  do  not  forget  what  noble 
utterances  of  religious  faith  are  there;  what  sublime  moral 
precepts,  as  inspiring  to-day  as  when  they  were  first  writ- 
ten; what  sweet  pleadings  of  charity,  to  which  the  world 
would  do  well  to  listen  still.  I  mean  that  their  peculiar 
value  will  always  lie  in  the  picture  they  give  of  the  spirit- 
ual agitations  and  the  religious  faith  of  the  early  hours  of 
Christianity.  Whatever  else  they  may  show,  they  reveal 
to  us,  with  a  vividness  none  the  less  intense  for  being 
unintentional,  how  the  broader  views  of  the  new  faith  con- 
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tended  with  the  narrower,  and  through  what  stern  and 
hard-fought  battles  the  great  apostle  of  freedom  won  for 
Christianity  its  right  to  be  not  a  mere  appendage  to  Juda- 
,  ism,  but  a  new  religion. 

By  about  A.D.  64,  all  Paul's  Epistles  had  probably  been 
written,  and  constituted,  so  far  as  is  known,  the  entire 
Christian  literature  of  that  period.  How  widely  they  cir- 
culated we  cannot  tell,  except  from  the  fact  that  they  seem 
to  have  called  out  other  letters  from  various  sources,  written 
either  to  further  or  to  neutralize  Paul's  teachings.  Fortu- 
nately specimens  of  both  these  have  been  preserved,  show- 
ing plainly  enough  some  of  the  doctrinal  dissensions  through 
which  the  young  communities  had  to  pass  in  shaping  their 
new  faith. 

On  the  one  side  appeared,  soon  after  Paul's  death,  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  by  some  unknown  writer,  whose 
views  of  Christianity  corresponded  so  closely  with  Paul's 
that  Paul  was  for  a  long  time  considered  the  writer.  Like 
Paul,  he  insisted  that  the  old  covenant  was  virtually  super- 
seded by  the  new,  *  but  as  to  the  relation  between  old  and 
new  he  had  quite  a  different  theory  to  offer.  He  proposed 
to  interpret  the  Old  Testament  allegorically.  Long  before 
the  coming  of  Christianity,  this  method  of  explaining  the 
ancient  Scriptures  had  been  adopted  by  a  certain  school  of 
the  more  thoughtful  Jews,  as  the  only  escape  from  the  diflB- 
culties  which  a  literal  understanding  of  the  text  involved. 
In  this  Epistle,  we  find  the  allegorical  method  applied  in 
the  interest  of  the  new  faith.  The  old  Hebrew  ritual  was 
a  grand  piece  of  symbolism.  It  was  intended  simply  to 
prefigure  Christianity.  The  high  priest,  the  sacrifices,  the 
atonement,  the  Sabbath,  the  sanctuary,  were  all  but  types, 
to  be  fulfilled  in  Christ  and  his  church.  And,  the  reality 
having  appeared,  the  types  were  annulled.  The  old  faith 
was  the  shadow,  the  new  the  substance.  Judaism  was  sup- 
planted by  Christianity.     "  In  that  he  saith,  A  new  cove- 
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nant,  he  hath  made  the  first  old.  Now  that  which  decayeth 
and  waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away."  * 

But  all  the  writers  of  that  period,  as  I  have  intimated,  did 
not  accept  Paul's  views.  Sides  were  taken  in  those  days  as 
freely  as  now,  and  defended  as  stoutly.  To  many,  Paul's 
teachings  seemed  far  too  bold,  and  their  moral  tendency  dan- 
gerous. Especially  were  many  offended  at  his  insisting  that 
faith  in  Christ  simply,  without  regard  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Jewish  law,  was  all  that  Christianity  demanded.  In 
opposition  to  this  doctrine  appeared  the  Epistle  of  James, 
written  perhaps  somewhat  later  than  the  Hebrews,  and  of 
uncertain  authorship,  but 'with  a  clear  and  positive  purpose. 
"  What  doth  it  profit,  my  brethren,  though  a  man  say  he 
hath  faith,  and  have  not  works?  Can  faith  save  him?  .  .  . 
Show  me  thy  faith  without  thy  works,  and  I  will  show  thee 
my  faith  by  my  works. "  f  Avoiding  all  metaphysical  discus- 
sion, for  which  he  evidently  has  little  taste,  this  writer  ad- 
dresses himself  with  great  beauty  and  force  to  the  purely 
practical  side  of  Christian  duty,  and,  like  many  a  preacher 
of  reconciliation  to-day,  urges  the  followers  of  Christ  to  for- 
get their  wordy  disputations  and  devote  themselves  to  good 
works.  "Be  ye  doers  of  the  word,  and  not  hearers  only.  .  .  . 
Pure  religion  and  undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father  is 
this:  to  visit  the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  afiKiction, 
and  keep  himself  unspotted  from  the  world."  J 

Of  quite  a  different  character  is  the  only  other  writing 
that  has  come  down  to  us  from  these  earlier  days  of  the 
Church,  the  strangest  and  most  obscure  of  Christian  Script- 
ures. Since  the  days  of  the  later  prophets,  a  certain  style 
of  literature  called  "apocalyptic"  had  been  much  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews;  and  it  was  not  strange  that  the  intense 
spiritual  exaltation  of  this  period  should  find  utterance,  once 
at  least,  in  this  cabalistic  form.  In  the  dark  days,  when  the 
little  Church,  instead  of  triumphing  over  its  foes,  was  suffer- 
ing its  first  martyrdoms,  and  was  expecting  with  dread  even 
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the  destruction  of  the  holy  city  itself,  appeared  the  Chris- 
tian Apocalypse,  the  Book  of  Revelation.  Written,  as  was 
afterward  thought,  by  the  Apostle  John  himself,*  it  sought 
to  cheer  the  fainting  Christians  with  the  assurance  of  the 
speedy  coming  of  the  Mesdah,  so  long  awaited ;  the  passing 
away  of  former  things,  and  the  advent  of  a  new  heaven  and 
a  new  earth. f  Let  but  three  and  a  half  years  pass,  so  this 
prophecy  seems  to  say,:^  ^^^  Rome  should  fall,§  Satan  be 
bound  and  cast  into  the  pit,  ||  and  Christ  and  his  saints,  the 
faithful  Jews,  reign  in  Jerusalem  a  thousand  years.^  After 
this  would  come  the  final  judgment,  the  sea  and  the  graves 
giving  up  their  dead,  death  and  hell  cast  into  the  lake  of 
fire,  the  first  heaven,  the  earth,  and  the  sea  passing  away, 
while  the  ''holy  city,  new  Jerusalem,  should  come  down  from 
God  out  of  heaven  " ;  and  there  should  be  "  no  more  death, 
neither  sorrow  nor  crying."**  Such  were  the  visions  which 
filled  the  Christian  imagination,  and  such  the  definite  and 
positive  expectation  of  Christ's  return  in  the  year  69  A.D., 
one  year  before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. ff 

But  these  days  of  waiting  and  hoping  could  not  last  for- 
ever. Spite  of  apostolic  promises  and  spite  of  apocalypses, 
the  Messiah  did  not  return,  the  kingdom  of  a  thousand  years 
was  not  established,  Rome  did  not  fall.  On  the  contrary, 
Jerusalem  and  the  holy  temple  were  trodden  under  the  feet 
of  pagan  soldiery.  Nothing  would  be  more  interesting  than 
to  know  how  these  great  disappointments  were  met;  how 
the  young  community  surrendered  at  last  its  long-cherished 
hope  and  dismissed  its  beautiful  expectation.  Unfortunately, 
no  record  remains  to  tell  us.  We  only  know  that,  through 
whatever  process,  the  inevitable  hour  came,  the  illusion  van- 
ished, and  the  little  Church,  instead  of  looking  forward  con- 
fidently to  the  future,  had  to  address  itself  to  the  stern 
necessities   of    the   present.     They   must   live ;   they   must 


*The  strongest  argnment  against  this  is  fonnd  In  lie  v.  xxi.,  14. 
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organize ;  they  must  collect  for  immediate  use  the  teachings 
and  the  memories  of  the  past. 

But  what  could  they  do  ?  While  they  had  been  waiting 
and  expecting,  precious  moments  had  been  lost.  As  they 
looked  back  now  to  the  golden  hours  of  the  Master's  pres- 
ence among  them,  the  pictui*e  had  already  faded.  No  mem- 
oranda had  been  kept  at  the  time  of  word  or  act.  The 
companions  or  witnesses  of  his  ministry  had  been  dropping 
away  year  by  year.  More  than  a  generation  had  departed 
since  his  death ;  and  the  fresh,  vivid  impressions  on  which 
their  records  might  once  have  been  based  were  irretrievably 
gone.  Certain  local  traditions  survived,  indeed,  with  many 
personal  reminiscences  orally  transmitted.  But  how  vague 
in  their  outline  and  their  details,  how  conflicting  their  testi- 
mony on  the  very  points  which  now  assumed  such  tran- 
scendent importance  !  These  accounts  could  not  tell  when 
Jesus  was  born,  nor  what  were  the  conditions  or  experiences 
of  his  early  life.  They  could  not  agree  whether  his  family 
sprung  from  Bethlehem*  or  from  Nazareth;!  whether  his 
ministry  lasted  one  year  J  or  three ;  §  whether  he  taught 
chiefly  in  Jerusalem  ||  or  exclusively,  except  the  last  few 
days  of  his  life,  in  Galilee.^  Many  precious  facts  had 
been  preserved  indeed,  but  so  colored  by  popular  miscon- 
ceptions, as  was  natural,  and  so  interwoven  with  poetic 
or  legendary  additions,  that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other.  Wonderful  tales  were 
current  about  his  birth,  his  boyhood,  his  death :  how  angels 
heralded  his  coming ;  how  Zoroaster  sent  certain  wise  men 
from  the  east,  with  gifts  of  frankincense  and  myrrh ;  how 
an  angel,  in  the  form  of  a  star,  led  them  to  Bethlehem,  and 
how  Mary  presented  them  with  one  of  the  swaddling-clothes 
in  which  the  infant  was  wrapped  ;**  how  the  child  Jesus 
made  little  clay  animals,  and  caused  them  to  walk ;  ff  how, 

*  Matt  il.,  1 ,  22, 23.  t  Luke  i.,  26 ;  ii.,  4.         t  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke.   .     $  John. 

II  John.       %  Matthew,  Mai  k,  Luke. 

**L  Gospel  of  ih«  Infancy  of  Christ,  iii.,  1-3.       It  Ibi-!.,  xv.,.2-6. 
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as  a  man,  he  possessed  wonderful  gifts  of  healing ;  how,  at 
his  crucifixion,  the  graves  opened,  and  the  dead  arose  and 
entered  Jerusalem ;  *  and  how,  after  his  death,  he  descended 
into  hell,  seized  Satan  the  prince  of  death,  and  Beelzebub 
the  prince  of  hell,  and  delivered  Adam  and  the  saints  from 
their  captivity.f 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  no  valuable  or  trustworthy 
accounts  of  the  life  of  Jesus  remained.  Memories  were  good 
in  those  days  of  oral  tradition  ;  and,  when  once  the  need  was 
felt  of  collecting  all  records  of  the  past,  several  distinct  tra- 
ditions were  found,  some  emanating,  no  doubt,  from  Galilee 
and  some  from  Jerusalem,  some  from  his  disciples,  some  from 
his  family,  and  some  from  the  Jews,  which  served  as  the 
basis  of  more  formal  chronicles.  Just  how  these  scattered 
materials  were  first  brought  together,  freed  from  their  more 
palpable  legendary  accretions,  and  woven  into  the  form  of 
biographical  sketches  or  of  collections  of  the  Master's  "  say- 
ings," we  cannot  tell.  We  only  know,  on  the  best  author- 
ity, that  "  many  took  in  hand  to  set  forth  in  order  a  declara- 
tion of  those  things  which  were  most  surely  believed,"  J 
and  that,  of  these  numerous  collections,  three,  to  which  in 
the  second  century  the  names  of  Matthew,, Mark,  and  Luke 
were  attached,  have  survived  to  our  times,  and  give  us  the 
best  knowledge  we  have  of  the  beginnings  of  Christianity. 

Of  these  three,  one,  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  according  to 
all  the  early  accounts,  was  originally  written  in  Hebrew, 
though  the  only  version  which  exists  to-day  is  in  Greek,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  the  original.  §  Possibly,  the  older  doc- 
ument, to  which  the  name  of  Matthew  really  belonged,  was, 
as  the  earliest  description  of  it  implies,  simply  a  collection 
of  certain  discourses  of  Jesus,  such  as  the  so-called  Sermon 
on  the  Mount,  which  were  afterward  translated  into  Greek 
for  teaching  purposes,  and  finally  grew  into  the  full  form 
which  we  now  possess.     The  other  two  Gospels,  so  far  as 
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appears,  were  written  originally  in  Greek,  but  no  doubt 
passed  through  much  the  same  changes  as  the  first,  before 
assuming  their  final  form.  The  exact  relation  of  these  three 
Gospels  to  each  other,  or  the  order  in  which  they  were  com- 
posed, if  they  were  not  virtually  contemporaneous,  is  a  mat- 
ter purely  of  conjecture.  How  nearly  in  its  original  form 
we  have  either  of  them,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say,  as 
our  first  knowledge  of  their  existence  is  gained  from  allu- 
sions to  them  in  the  writings  of  the  second  century.  The 
earliest  dates  ever  claimed  for  them  are  the  five  or  six  years 
just  preceding  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  A.D.  70;  but 
this  is  purely  conjectural.  Considering  the  unpractised  lit- 
erary habits  of  those  days,  and  the  fact  that  the  Gospels 
were  not  officially  used  till  toward  the  middle  of  the  second 
century,  the  most  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  is  that 
by  the  end  of  the  first  century  they  had  taken  very  nearly 
the  form  in  which  we  now  possess  them.*  But  whatever 
and  whenever  their  origin,  there  is  reason  to  say  that  through 
their  unaffected  simplicity,  through  their  mutual  resem- 
blances and  discrepancies,  and  through  the  very  absence 
in  them  of  any  claims  on  their  own  behalf,  they  command 
our  absolute  confidence  in  their  high  antiquity  and  their 
historic  worth. 

Soon  after  these  three  Gospels  were  written,  the  author 
of  the  third  undertook  to  collect  all  the  traditions  still  ex- 
isting as  to  the  lives  of  the  apostles  and  the  earlier  fortunes 
of  the  Church.  Here,  too,  the  material  proved  scanty  and 
fragmentary;  yet  the  picture  thus  afforded  of  the  period 
following  the  Master's  death  is  invaluable,  and  quite  as 
important  in  its  chance  allusions  as  in  its  facts.  It  is  our 
first  ecclesiastical  history.  Like  almost  all  historical  narra- 
tives, especially  of  an  uncritical  and  non-literary  age,  the 
Book  of  Acts  betrays  clearly  enough  the  writer's  own  feel- 
ings and  opinions ;  and,  in  order  to  understand  it  fully,  we 
must  place  ourselves  at  his  side.     He  gives  the  incidents  as 


*  Comp.  Renan's  Les  EvangUeSf  Tischendorff^s  Origin  qf  F^our  Gospels,  pp.  166,211. 
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they  look  to  him,  and  with  the  very  pardonable  purpose  of 
making  them  contribute  to  the  harmony  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion of  the  little  Church.  Among  the  conflicting  doctrines 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  divided  the  Christian  community, 
he  is  sure  that  he  sees  an  essential  agreement.  Why  should 
he  not  make  others  see  it?  The  spirit  of  the  great  apostles 
was,  after  all,  one.  Did  not  Peter  preach  to  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  Paul?*  Was  not  Paul  as  willing  to  enforce  cir- 
cumcision, when  circumstances  required  it,  or  even  submit 
to  Jewish  vows,  as  Peter  or  James  or  John  ?  f  Why,  then, 
should  not  all  work  in  harmony?  Such,  at  least,  as  we 
compare  this  book  with  Paul's  own  Epistles,  and  notice  the 
different  coloring  which  the  same  events  assume  in  the  one 
place  and  in  the  other,  would  seem  to  be  the  conscious  or 
unconscious  purpose  of  the  author  of  Acts;  an  impulse 
which  our  later  ecclesiastical  historians  certainly  have  little 
right  to  condemn,  and  which  in  this  case  adds  to  the  literal 
chronicle  of  events  a  very  instructive  glimpse  into  the  inner 
life  of  the  Church. 

Were  these  writings  all  that  remained  to  us,  our  knowl- 
edge of  primitive  Christianity  would  be  incomplete  indeed. 
It  was  an  age  of  eager  and  wide-spread  religious  inquiry, 
and  so  startling  an  event  as  the  advent  of  a  new  faith  could 
hardly  have  occurred  without  being  made  the  object  of 
thoughtful  study.  Beside  the  outward  events  of  any  relig- 
ious epoch  or  its  written  precepts  are  always  deep-lying 
causes  which  it  is  the  function  of  the  philosophic  mind  to 
interpret.  It  would  be  a  serious  loss  to  us,  if,  in  the  case 
of  Christianity,  we  were  ignorant  what  these  speculations 
were.  No  matter  how  mystic,  no  matter  how  far  removed 
from  the  spiritual  conceptions  of  to-day,  they  are  part  of 
the  religious  history  of  the  hour,  and  as  such  belong  to  the 
records  of  our  faith. 

Fortunately,  our  Scriptures  are  ingenuous  and  impartial 
in  this  respect.     They  hide  nothing,  they  disguise  nothing, 

•  Acts  X,,  11-16,  28,  46.        t  xvi.,  3  ;  xxl,  23-26. 
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they  seem  to  omit  nothing.  As  in  the  Old  Testament  we 
have  in  Job  and  Ecclesiastes  at  once  the  spirit  of  faith  and 
the  spirit  of  scepticism  in  which  the  old  Hebrew  problems 
were  discussed,  so  in  the  New  Testament  we  find  not  alone 
the  primitive  Christianity  of  the  Gospels,  but  also  the  inter- 
pretation put  upon  it  by  the  philosophy  of  the  hour. 

In  Paul's  later  Epistles  are  some  very  marked  traces  of 
rabbinical  theorizing,  as  well  as  occasional  hints  of  other 
speculations  foreign  to  Christianity  itself.*  But  there  were 
other  schools  of  theology  beside  the  rabbis',  whose  influence 
after  Paul's  time  impressed  itself  more  and  more  upon 
Christianity.  At  Alexandria  in  Egypt  had  long  existed  a 
school  of  thinkers  of  Greek  descent,  inheriting  the  methods 
and  traditions  of  Platonic  philosophy,  with  whom  the  Jew- 
ish colonists  in  Egypt  had  been  brought,  for  several  genera- 
tions, into  close  contact.  It  is  to  this  source  that  we  owe, 
no  doubt,  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the  Old  Testament, 
as  well  as  several  of  the  Jewish  Apocryphal  books,  which 
show  so  plainly  the  entrance  of  more  spiritual  ideas  into 
the  realm  of  Hebrew  thought.f 

Most  prominent  among  these  Helleoistic  Jews  was  Philo, 
a  prolific  writer  of  the  time  of  Christ,  whose  aim  it  was, 
by  means  of  allegorical  interpretation,  of  which  he  was 
master,  to  make  the  entire  Mosaic  Scriptures  the  vehicle  of 
the  latest  philosophic  thought.  The  God  of  the  Scriptures 
is  one  God,  says  Philo ;  but  he  is  surrounded  by  numberless 
incorporeal  powers,  called  in  the  Old  Testament  "  angels," 
divine  like  himself,  through  whom  his  will  is  executed. 
Highest  of  these,  the  special  embodiment  of  Deity  was  the 
Logos,  or  Word,  God's  constant  attendslnt  from  the  begin- 
ning, and  the  divine  agent  in  creation.  '^God  said^  Let 
there  be  light,  and  there  was  light."  This  Word,  this 
personal  embodiment  of  Deity,  was  hardly  less  important  or 
divine  than  God  himself.     It  was  through  his  agency  that 


•  I.  Cor.  XV.,  44-64 ;  Col.  1.,  16-19;  ii.,  9;  Kph.  1.,  10,  21 ;  Phil,  ii.,  6. 
tKuenen^iii.,  170-192 
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all  interposition  in  human  afifairs  was  made.  It  was  the 
Word  who  destroyed  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  who  wrestled 
with  Jacob,  who  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  burning  bush. 
In  describing  the  Word,  Philo  uses  the  most  exalted  lan- 
guage he  can  command.  He  calls  it  the  "  Image  of  God."  * 
He  calls  it  the  Mediator  between  God  and  man;  "' neither 
uncreate  as  God,  nor  yet  created  as  man,  but  being  in  the 
midst  between  the  two."t  He  calls  it  the  "first-born  Son 
of  God."  J  He  calls  it  the  "  Comforter."  §  Finally,  he  calls 
it  by  the  name  of  God  himself:  the  Word  is  a  "second 
God."  Now,  it  was  impossible  that  anything  mortal  should 
be  made  in  the  image  of  the  most  high  God,  the  Father  of 
the  universe ;  but  it  could  only  be  made  in  the  likeness  of 
the  second  God,  who  is  the  Word.  || 

That  some  follower  of  this  school  endeavored  to  intei^ret 
the  new  phenomena  of  Christianity  in  accordance  with  its 
views  is  proved  by  the  existence  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  in 
whose  poetic  idealism  the  whole  spirit  of  the  Alexandrine 
philosophy  reappears.  Here  is  the  new  faith,  not,  as  in  the 
earlier  Gospels,  in  its  outward  aspects,  but  in  its  interior 
significance;  its  earthly  incidents  a  beautiful  allegory,  its 
kingdom  a  spiritual  realm,  its  Messiah  the  pre-existent 
Word.  Here  is  a  writer  to  whom  it  is  an  offence  to  speak 
of  Jesus  as  a  common  prophet  or  even  as  the  Jewish  Mes- 
siah. He  is  something  more  and  greater.  Behold  in  him 
the  dream  of  the  ages  realized.  Behold  the  very  Spirit  of 
God,  the  Word  itself,  which  "was  in  the  beginning  with 
God,"  which  "  was  itself  a  God,  ...  by  whom  all  things 
were  made,  .  .  .  the  true  Light  which  lighteth  every  man 
that  Cometh  into  the  world,  .  .  .  made  flesh  "  at  last,  and 
"  dwelling  among  us,  full  of  grace  and  truth."  ^ 

Great  controversy  has  arisen,  and  still  exists,  as  to  the 
authorship  of  this  Gospel,  which  a  tradition  of  the  second 
century  ascribes  to  the  Apostle  John.  If  it  is  a  supreme 
necessity  to  confirm,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  the  conject- 

^Bulin  »  PfiUo,  ii.,  31.     t  ii.,  134.    t  ii.,  337,  31.    §  iil.,  102.    iliv.,  210.    T  Jotui  i.,  1-14. 
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ures  of  the  second,  such  an  authorship  can,  no  doubt,  be 
shown  to  be  credible ;  tliough  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
to  prove  the  chronology  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  correct,  as  com- 
ing from  an  eye-witness,  is  to  prove  that  of  Matthew,  Mark, 
and  Luke  false.  That  a  Gospel  never  alluded  to  by  Chris- 
tian writers  till  the  middle  of  the  second  century  may  yet 
have  existed  complete  from  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  that  a 
disciple  who  had  only  the  training  of  a  Galilean  fisherman,* 
and  who  came  no  nearer  his  Master  during  his  lifetime  than 
to  beg  a  place  at  his  side  in  the  coming  kingdom,!  should, 
in  his  old  age,  prove  the  most  spiritually-minded  of  Christ's 
followers,  and  become  deeply  versed  in  the  mysticism  of 
the  Alexandrine  philosophy,  may  be  admitted  certainly  to 
be  within  the  range  of  human  possibilities.  More  than  this 
however  we  cannot  say.  Nor  is  it  clear  why  we  should  try, 
in  such  a  case,  to  go  beyond  the  record.  The  simple  facts 
are  that  the  first  quotation  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  to  be 
found,  and  that  not  given  as  a  quotation,  nor  cited  exactly 
if  it  is  one,  nor  containing  any  reference  to  John,  is  in  a 
writing  of  about  A.D.  140  or  150 ;  J  that  the  first  mention  of 
John,  as  author  of  the  Gospel,  is  found  in  a  writing  of  about 
A.D.  180 ;  §  and  that  there  is  no  proof  of  familiarity  with  the 
Fourth  Gospel  till  the  last  part  of  the  second  century.  ||  These 
are  facts  which  each  one  must  interpret  for  himself,  simply 
remembering  that,  whether  we  decide  in  one  way  or  the 
other,  we  are  equally  true  to  the  claims  of  Scripture  or  the 
spirit  of  Christianity.  To  vindicate  an  ancient  title  is  not 
so  important  as  to  understand  an  ancient  Scripture,  and  to 
estimate  it  at  its  exact  worth.  Whoever  wrote  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  it  stands  as  a  superb  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
great  facts  of  Christianity;  a  charming  glimpse  into  the 
transcendentalism  of  our  early  faith ;  a  striking  proof  that 
Christianity  not  only  lent  fresh  impulse  to  man's  moral  and 


•  Matt,  iv.,  21.       t  Mark  x.,  36,  37.       t  Justin  Martyr,  First  Apol.,  cb.  61. 
§  Theoph.  of  Antioch,  ii.,  22  :  «  John  says,  <  In  the  beginning  was  ibe  Word.' 
||Se(^  IrensBus  and  Tertullinn. 
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religious  life,  but  left  its  impress  also,  from  the  first,  upon 
the  world's  philosophy. 

Only  one  other  point  remains  to  be  touched  upon.  I  have 
already  alluded  to  the  fact  that,  however  early  the  Gospels 
may  have  been  written,  they  certainly  received  no  oflBciai 
recognition  as  "  sacred  Scriptures  "  till  late  in  the  second 
century ;  and  this  point  is  interesting  and  significant  enough 
to  be  treated  a  little  more  at  length.  The  testimony  is 
abundant  and  conclusive.  The  Church  Fathers,  who  imme- 
diately follow  the  apostles,  have  much  to  say  about  the 
Scriptures  and  the  Word  of  God.  Their  pages  bristle  with 
Scripture  texts ;  but  until  the  latter  part  of  the  second  cen- 
tury it  is  always  the  Old  Testament  that  they  quote,  never 
the  New. 

To  be  more  explicit,  Clemens  Romanus,  the  oldest  of  the 
apostolic  Fathers,  left  two  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians,  which, 
if  genuine,  were  written  just  before  the  year  100  A.D.  The 
first,  which  is  almost  certainly  genuine,  and  which  is  an 
earnest  appeal  to  the  Corinthians  to  cease  from  their  divi- 
sions  and  strifes,  is  crowded  with  quotations  and  illustrations 
and  warnings  from  the  Old  Testament,  introduced  by  the 
phrases,  "The  Scripture  saith,"  "The  Holy  Word  saith," 
"  It  is  written,"  "  Christ  himself,  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  ad- 
dresses us."  It  contains  not  a  single  clear  quotation  fi*om 
the  Gospels,  and  only  two  which  by  any  possibility  can  be 
considered  such.* 

In  the  Epistle  of  Barnabas,  written  probably  a  little 
later,  perhaps  between  110  and  120  A.D.,  ther»  are  equally 
numerous  quotations  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  but  three 
references  to  the  New,  in  neither  of  which  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  mentioned.  In  the  Epistles  of  Polycarp  and  Igna- 
tius, which  bring  us  down  to  about  120  A.D.,  the  case  is 
still  the  same.  Justin  Martyr,  who  wrote  about  the  middle 
of  the  century,  and  gives  abundant  extracts  from  Matthew, 

•I.  Clemens  to  Corinthians.  Uehtfoot's  Edition.  In  ch.  xiii.  and  zItI.  are 
"  Words  of  the  Lord  Jesus,**  but  not  exact,  and  apparently  not  from  our  Gospels. 
Comp.  Tisohendorff,  p.  62. 
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mentions  no  evangelist  by  name,  and  says  explicitly,  "  The 
prophets  alone  knew  and  taught  the  truth,"  "And  their 
writings  still  remain  to  us."  The  phrase,  "  It  is  written," 
which  in  those  days  marked  the  introduction  of  a  Scripture 
passage,  was  not  applied  to  quotations  from  the  Gospels  till 
the  latter  half  of  the  second  centiuy ;  although  there  is  one 
possible  instance  of  it,  conspicuous  by  its  solitude,  as  early 
as  A.D.  120.*  The  first  intimation  of  the  public  reading  of 
any  apostolic  writings  in  the  churches  is  found  about  the 
middle  of  the  same  century.f 

The  inference  from  all  this  is  incontestable,  and  should 
not  be  forgotten.  It  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the 
Gospels  did  not  exist  until  the  time  just  mentioned ;  but  it 
does  mean  that,  if  they  existed,  they  were  regarded  simply 
as  historic  records,  without  any  Scriptural  or  official  author* 
ity.  So  far  from  finding  a  Bible  in  the  earliest  days  of  the 
Church,  we  do  not  find  one  for  three  or  four  generations. 
Different  churches,  no  doubt,  possessed  single  Gospels  or 
Epistles,  possibly  some  had  collected  all  that  could  easily 
be  found,  f  but  it  never  occurred  to  any  church  for  years  to 
use  them  as  Holy  Writ.  Until  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, the  Old  Testament  seems  to  have  been  the  only  Chris- 
tian Bible.  § 

The  New  Testament,  then,  began  to  be  considered  di- 
vinely inspired  not  far  from  the  middle  of  the  second 
century ;  but  exactly  which  books  were  divine  or  canonical 
and  which  were  not  was  by  no  means  settled,  either  at  that 
time  or  for  many  generations  later.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be 
said  to  have  been  settled  to  this  day.  If  the  safety  of  the 
Christian  Church  depends  upon  defining  the  limits  of  its 
Bible,  and  determining  exactly  where  divine  authority  or 
divine  inspiration  lies,  the  Church  is  still  in  extreme  peril. 
The  several  histories  of  the  Christian  Canon  simply  prove 

•  Epistle  of  Baniaj3a8,  IUm  17.  See  also  Folycarp,  iy.,  8 ;  Ignatias  to  Epheslans,  it , 
3;  Tischendorfl,  p.  167. 

t  Justin  M  irtyr,  First  Apol.,  i.,  67.         t  n.  Peter  iii.,  16. 
^Schwegler's  Jkis  naehapostolische  Zeitalt^r,  il.,  196-198. 
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how  little  is  to  be  said  on  this  subject.  They  are  made  up 
of  vague  accounts  of  certain  early  lists  of  Scripture  books 
and  certain  acts  of  certain  councils,  but  point  us  to  no  one 
authoritative  decision  by  which  the  Canon  was  fixed,  nor 
to  any  single  period  when  all  authorities  were  entirely 
agreed.  Their  story  has  no  ending.  The  word  *'  canon " 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  used  at  all  in  the  Christian 
Church  till  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  At  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  we  find  the  Epistles  of  James  and 
Jude,  the  II.  Epistle  of  St.  Peter,  the  II.  and  III.  of  John, 
and  Revelation  still  in  doubt.*  The  Book  of  Revelation 
was,  questioned  down  to  the  sixth  or  seventh  century. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  as  is  well  known,  which  seemed 
at  last  to  fix  the  Canon,  left  the  Christian  Church  in 
possession  of  two  different  Bibles,  a  Catholic  Bible  and 
a  Protestant  Bible.  As  to  the  Protestant  Bible,  who  will 
tell  us  exactly  what  it  contains?  Luther  doubted  the 
Epistles  of  James,  Hebrews,  and  Jude,  and  the  Apocalypse ; 
nor  has  any  Protestant  authority  since  appeared,  to  my 
knowledge,  to  settle  these  vexed  questions.  Critics  of  this 
century  and  the  last  have  called  still  other  books  in  ques- 
tion. Down  to  the  moment  of  finishing  the  present  essay, 
the  question  of  the  Bible  canon  is  still  undetermined.! 

But  I  must  not  pursue  my  subject  further.  You  have 
much  mistaken  my  meaning,  if  these  words  have  seemed 
to  you  in  any  sense  an  attack  upon  the  Bible,  or  an  attempt 
to  degrade  it  from  its  high  position.  What  I  have  tried  to 
show  is  that  modern  criticism,  even  when  pushed  to  the 
extreme,  only  throws  new  light  upon  the  Scripture  records. 
The  highest  honor  we  can  render  to  any  writings,  human 
or  divine,  is  to  understand  them.  The  great  fear  is,  not 
lest  we  should  treat  the  Bible  like  other  books,  but  lest  we 
should  not  treat  it  like  other  books;  lest  we  should  not 
leave  it  to  rest  upon  its  simple  merits,  but  should  try  to 
prop  up  its  authority  by  I  know  not  what  theory  of  literal 
inspiration  or  infallibility. 


•  Easebins,  iU.,  24,  26.       f  Bleek's  Int,  to  New  Test,,  U.,  23^-279. 
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The  Bible  needs  no  props :  it  can  stand  alone.  It  needs 
no  eulogy :  it  is  its  own  eulogy.  Its  vindication  lies  in  its 
career.  Its  inspiration  lies  in  the  truth  which  it  contains. 
Whether  it  be  more  holy  than  other  scriptures  or  not,  it 
does  not  itself  tell  us,  nor  does  it  concern  us  to  ask  or  know. 
Enough  that  it  is  holy,  more  holy  far  than  we  have  yet  dis- 
covered. Enough  that  it  has  a  sacred  story  still  to  tell,  not 
yet  fully  read.  Enough  that  it  shows  us  our  own  religious 
birth  and  parentage.  Enough  that,  after  twenty  centuries 
of  advancing  civilization,  it  still  challenges  the  world  to  a 
purer  morality  and  a  more  spiritual  faith.. 


THE  LAYMAN'S  DEMAND  ON  THE  MINISTRY, 


By  henry  D.  SEDGWICK,  Esq. 


There's  such  divinity  doth  hedge  a  priest  that  an  "  aver- 
age layman,"  even  with  Science  at  his  back,  dare  hardlyjeven 
yet  criticise  the  cloth,  for  fear  of  certain  consequences,  al- 
though Jonathan  Edwards  has  been  dead  almost  a  century 
and  a  quarter.  But,  as  the  dangerous  lot  has  fallen  to  me 
to  bell  the  clerical  cat  (if  I  may  say  so  without  disrespect), 
I  begin  by  observing  that  the  criticisms  of  laymen  on  the 
pulpit  are  as  diverse  as  their  modes  of  observation  and 
habits  of  thought.  The  denominational  character  of  the 
different  congregations  also,  to  a  great  extent,  determines 
the  general  nature  of  their  demands;  and  I  must  frankly 
confess  that  Episcopalian,  Methodist,  Baptist,  Presbyte- 
rian, and  a  fortiori  Catholic  clergymen  have  (perhaps  not 
altogether  to  their  advantage),  a  greater  exemption  from 
criticisms  of  the  laity  than  the  occupants  of  what  we,  with 
perhaps  justifiable  complacency,  call  the  "Liberal  Pulpit." 
Then,  too,  the  congregations  are  responsible,  in  a  great 
degree,  for  the  faults  of  their  ministers.  Clergymen,  I 
should  admit, —  in  justice  to  them,  and  in  deference  to  what 
is  true  in  modern  positive  philosophy,  —  are  differently 
evolved  by  different  congregations ;  and  they  naturally  vary 
in  their  evolutionary  as  well  as  in  their  individual  faults,  as 

^Read  before  tbe  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  Chnrches  at  Saratof*a,  N.T.« 
Sept.  24, 1880,  by  Henry  D.  Sedg^ck. 
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much  as  the  stars  differ  in  glory.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
salient  criticism  which  most  laymen  are  disposed  to  make 
on  the  preacher  is  directly  intimated  by  the  word  itself. 
When  Margaret  of  Anjou,  with  her  deadly  sneer,  asks 
Richard  of  York,  "Was't  you  made  preachment  of  your 
high  descent  ?  "  or  when  Lochiel  bids  the  death-telling  seer 
"  Go  preach  to  the  coward,"  or  when,  in  every-day  conver- 
sation, we  rebel  against  some  "  autocrat  of  the  breakfast 
table,"  some  "  tremendous  engine  of  colloquial  oppression," 
and  say,  "  Don't  preach  I "  there  is  a  suggestion  of  what 
restless  or  restive  congregations  think  they  have  to  com- 
plain of.  The  race  of  Poundtexts  and  Mucklewraths  has, 
it  is  true,  nearly  passed  from  the  pulpit ;  and  those  who  long 
to  escape  from  a  homiletic  infliction  do  not  often,  like 
Dalgetty,  in  Argyle's  chapel,  have  to  listen  to  "  sixteenthly, 
seventeenthly,  eighteenthly,  and  to  conclude,"  before  they 
get  their  chance ;  yet  it  sometimes  seems  to  us  laymen 
as  if  it  still  "pleased  God  to  save  them  that  believe  by 
the  foolishness  of  preaching."  It  is  difficult  to  define  our 
chief  grievance,  though  I  shall  perhaps  illustrate  it  before  I 
finish.  But  most  laymen  who  chance  to  hear  me,  and  per- 
haps here  and  there  a  candid  clergyman,  will  apprehend  my 
meaning  without  a  detailed  explanation.  There  is  a  com- 
mon dreary  character  under  divers  manifestations  from  the 
pulpit,  which  we  generally  have  in  mind  when  we  speak  of 
the  conventional  preacher.  It  is  not  alone  the  anodyne 
which,  notwithstanding  the  disappearance  of  the  Muckle- 
wraths and  Poundtexts,  is  still  so  often  deftly  wrapped  in 
a  platitudinous  pulpit  utterance.  It  is  not  merely  the  defi- 
ciency, sometimes  observable  in  the  sermon,  of  any  earthly 
or  any  heavenly  good  except  the  enforcement  of  the  divine 
virtue  of  patience ;  nor  is  it  only  the  occasional  concealment 
of  a  sufficient  clew  to  what  the  clergyman  is  driving  at.  It 
is  not  alone  the  want  of  tact  or  the  want  of  sense,  or  the 
want  of  force,  or  the  combination  of  the  smatterings  of  many 
things  with  the  soul  of  nothing, —  faults  which  in  varying 
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degrees  are  found  in  different  preachers.  It  is  not  even 
alone  the  too  frequent  absence  of  an  intense  and  vital  ear- 
nestness,—  gad  and  fatal  as  this  is, —  or  of  spirituality,  that 
radiant  gift  which  etherealizes  what  is  heavy,  and  throws 
the  aureole  of  sanctity  on  the  commonplace ;  but  it  is  some- 
thing made  up  more  or  less  from  some  or  all  of  these  defects, 
and  still  sometimes  colored  by  a  certain  polemical  arrogance 
of  tone,  now  happily  in  most  pulpits  greatly  softened,  which 
makes  ex  cathedra  tyranny  so  provocative  of  resistance. 

For  the  purpose  of  our  inquiry,  the  laity  may  be  .divided 
into  two  generic  classes, —  those  who  go  to  church  and  those 
who  do  not.  This  latter  class  may  again  be  unequally 
divided  into  the  many,  of  both  rich  and  poor,  who  stay  away 
from  a  desire  for  rest  and  recreation,  and  the  few  who  think 
they  know  more  than  the  preacher,  and  regard  church-going 
as  a  waste  of  time.  Some  of  those  belonging  to  the  former 
of  these  subdivisions  might  perhaps  be  drawn  to  church  to 
hear  a  preacher  who  is  much  talked  of,  and  afterward,  per- 
haps, kept  there  by  a  higher  motive,  if  the  pulpit  should 
again  develop  the  magnetic  power,  the  apparent  loss  of 
which  we  now  bewail  in  the  average  clergy,  of  whom  I 
speak ;  for  I  must  not  be  suspected  of  referring  to  the  wise 
and  great  teachers,  whom  we  all  recognize.  But  those 
laymen  who,  from  whatever  cause,  are  confirmed  in  their 
determination  to  stay  away,  cannot  be  said  to  make  any 
demand  on  the  preacher,  unless  to  be  let  alone.  Sceptics 
certainly  demand  nothing  of  the  pulpit.  If  they  made  a 
demand,  you  could  .not  satisfy  it.  If  you  satisfied  it,  neither 
Christianity  nor  religion  would  be  left,  and  your  vocation 
would  be  gone.  It  is,  therefore,  the  demands  of  church- 
goers only,  which  need  be  considered  here.  At  least,  we 
may  assume  that  what  will  satisfy  them  will  attract  as 
many  of  the  other  class  as  are  capable  of  being  attracted 
at  all. 

"  What  is  the  demand  made  on  the  pulpit  by  the  average 
layman?"  is  the  question,  then,  which  I  am  asked.     But  the 
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answer  to  this  question,  though,  if  intelligently  made,  it  may 
be  suggestive  to  the  preacher,  can  be  nothing  more.  The 
congregation  must  not  control  the  minister.  The  minister, 
according  to  our  Congregational  system,  according  to  any 
system  of  worship  which  has  a  life  and  a  soul,  must,  subject 
to  his  responsibility  to  his  conscience,  and  to  God,  be  free 
to  choose  his  subjects,  and  treat  them  as  he  pleases.  The 
demand  of  the  average  layman  may  perhaps  be  found  by 
looking  at  the  churches  where  men  most  "  do  congregate." 
Those  congregations  may  possibly  be  attracted,  not  by  the 
inherent  greatness  of  the  preacher  nor  by  the  good  he  does, 
but  by  his  stooping  to  the  level  of  the  ordinary  men  who 
compose  the  average  audience.  Instead  of  lifting  them  up, 
he  may,  from  policy,  or  from  a  certain  grovelling  quality  of 
nature,  be  "  afraid  of  that  which  is  high."  Before  the  civil 
war,  some  of  the  preachers  who  truckled  to  the  demands  of 
slavery,  and,  in  obedience  to  the  warnings  of  conservative 
commerce  and  timid  wealth,  dared  not  grapple  with  the  pro- 
tean monster  sin  of  that  day,  but  softly  smiled  at  it,  were 
among  those  who  had  the  largest  and  best  satisfied  congrega- 
tions. The  stake  is  not  popular,  and  martyi-s  have  a  slender 
following.  Their  blood  indeed  is  the  seed  of  the  Church,  but 
the  living  utterance  of  those  who  practise  and  counsel  self- 
abnegation  does  not  suit  the  ^^  average  layman."  Ministers 
of  the  gospel,  do  not  then  palter  with  your  trust !  Let 
earthly  influence  go,  except  as  it  may  be  highly  and  holily 
won,  and  be  an  auxiliary  to  your  great, —  1  use  the  word 
advisedly, —  your  great  mission.  Ascertain,  indeed,  what 
your  congregation  demands ;  but,  if  the  demand  be  low,  do 
not  descend  to  satisfy  it,  but  educate  and  elevate  the  moral 
sense  of  your  people,  till,  in  satisfying  their  demand,  you 
satisfy  also  your  own  high  conception. 

With  this  confession  of  the  layman's  impotence,  let  me 
attempt,  with  sincere  diffidence,  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  Presbyterian  Synod  once  held  in  this 
State,  one  of  the  deacons,  upon  whom  some  of  the  ministera 
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composing  it  were  to  be  quartered,  being  asked  which  of 
them  he  should  prefer  to  receive,  answered  that  he  did  not 
care;  only  he  ^^ should  like  to  have  men  of  good  moral  char- 
acter." The  laymen,  whom  I  shall  try  to  represent,  are  even 
more  exacting  than  the  deacon  on  this  preliminary  point. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  then,  the  preacher  must  be  spirit- 
ually minded.  He  must  have  the  moral  pre-eminence  which 
marks  and  makes  the  true  prophet.  In  our  Church,  apos- 
tolic descent  is  not  written  in  an  ecclesiastical  pedigree,  but 
is  certified  by  the  Creator  on  the  soul ;  and,  believe  me,  a 
congregation  worth  having  can  read  the  certificate. 

I  once  heard  a  discussion  between  a  clever  lawyer  and  a 
woman,  in  which  the  lawyer  maintained  that  there  was  no 
difference  between  the  effect  of  the  truth,  whether  conveyed 
by  a  man  of  impure  life  or  uttered  by  a  saint.  The  woman 
was  not  perhaps  his  match  in  the  technical  dialectics  of  the 
discussion ;  but  her  instincts  argued  better  than  his  logic,  as 
we  thought  who  listened.  Pure  water  cannot  flow  untainted 
through  an  impure  conduit.  Sanctity  of  life  is  the  true 
sanction  of  spiritual  authority.  As  Emerson  remarks :  "  Do 
not  say  things.  Your  life  thunders  above  your  head,  and 
drowns  your  voice."  All  congregations  see  through  shams. 
Acting  in  a  pulpit  does  not  half  the  good  of  acting  on  a 
stage.  In  one,  we  see  through  the  false ;  in  the  other,  we 
admire  the  representation  of  the  true.  The  layman  will 
not  be  alienated  or  dismayed  by  doctrinal  and  intellectual 
differences  from  the  pastor,  if  the  pastor  have  the  divine 
spark. 

2.  But,  in  the  next  place,  the  preacher  nowadays  should 
be,  if  not  what  we  call  distinctly  an  intellectual  man,  at 
least  a  man  of  original  force  as  well  as  of  culture.  He  must 
in  these  respects  be  far  superior  to  the  averj^e  of  his  audi- 
ence, and  equal  to  the  best  among  them.  If  he  be  not  a 
strong  man  as  well  as  a « good  man,  he  may  write  beautiful 
essays,  lie  may  adorn  the  lecture-room,  but  he  will  not  ade- 
quately fill  the  pulpit  or  discharge  the  pastoral  oflSce.     If 
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he  be  feeble,  he  cannot  be  really  useful.  He  may  better 
resign  his  charge,  than  abdicate  the  high  duty  it  imposes 
of  guiding  and  leading  his  congregation.  Though,  as  I 
shall  by  and  by  insist,  he  should  not  unnecessarily  discuss 
scientific  or  abstract  questions  in  the  pulpit,  he  must  never 
betray  ignorance  of  what  science  has  demonstrated.  The 
days  are  passed  from  our  pulpit  forever,  when  the  preacher 
could  sit  down  in  the  quiet  of  his  library,  and,  culling 
a  little  here  and  a  little  there,  taking  a  pinch  of  doctrine 
from  one  shelf  and  a  few  flowers  of  rhetoric  from  another, 
mix  the  right  amount  of  nutriment  and  flavor  in  a  discourse 
which  would  delight  his  audience,  and  make  the  gossips  of 
the  congregation  say,  on  leaving  the  church,  "  What  a  beau- 
tiful sermon  " !  Even  the  women,  who,  Mrs.  Kemble  used 
to  declare,  were  delighted  with  a  sermon  per  ««,  have 
learned  more  about  the  scientific  questions,  which  are  now 
sought  to  be  regarded  as  affecting  religion,  than  anybody- 
knew  when  the  great  preachers  of  the  last  generation 
flourished.  They  have  their  own  canons  of  criticism,  and 
make  comments  on  the  pulpit,  not  less  vital  and  sturdy 
than  those  of  their  rougher  consorts  and  papas.  Classical 
learning,  of  which  our  fathers  had  more  than  we,  is  at  a 
discount ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  knowledge,  both  scientific 
and  practical,  has  welled  up  and  spread,  and  has  permeated 
society,  like  a  fountain  overflowing  a  sand-bank.  The 
preacher  must  never  take  up  a  topic,  unless  he  be  thor- 
oughly qualified  to  handle  it.  He  must  beware  of  putting 
himself  in  the  predicament,  against  which  Crabbe  cautions 
the  poor  missionary,  when  he  says  of  the  subject  of  the 
projected  salvation :  "  And  what  if  he  should  know  as 
much  as  you  ?  "  The  literal  interpretations  of  Scripture 
and  amplifications  of  texts,  once  so  satisfactory,  would 
now  imply  a  suicidal  ignorance  of  the  facts  which  science 
has  demonstrated.  I  would  rather  have  no  preacher  than 
a  commonplace  or  uninspired  one.  The  Episcopal  service 
can  perhaps  dispense  with  a  strong  sermon.  The  Con- 
gregational cannot. 
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A  certain  distinguished  clergyman,  in  preaching  on  the 
parable  of  the  "  Rich  Man,"  after  describing  at  some  length 
his  wretched  situation  in  comparison  with  that  of  his  lately 
humble  neighbor,  and  quoting  his  appeal  for  a  drop  of 
water,  continued  thus :  "  To  this  entirely  natural,  but, 
under  the  circumstances,  wholly  inadmissible  request,  the 
Father  of  the  faithful  interposes  the  insuperable  physical 
obstacle  which  intervened,  and  the  no  less  insuperable 
obstacle  of  the  divine  command."  Such  a  style  of  para- 
phrase and  preaching,  I  fear,  would  hardly  help  Unitarian 
sinners  to  the  right  side  of  the  gulf. 

3.  The  preacher  must  appreciate  and  love  his  calling. 
His  heart  must  be  in  it.  ''  How  shall  he  preach,  except  he 
be  sent?"  As  in  the  Catholic  Church,  those  only  are  made 
monks  and  nuns  who  feel  a  vocation  for  monasteries  and 
convents,  those  only  should  be  our  preachers  who  feel  called 
to  their  high  office. 

4.  Do  not  undertake  too  much  in  your  discourses.  On  a 
special  occasion,  your  audience  may  bear  with  you  patiently. 
But  the  Sunday  preaching  needed  now  requires  simplicity, 
directness,  not  elaboration ;  and  every  sentence  of  the  second 
half-hour  will,  as  a  rule,  break  the  force  of  every  one  in  the 
first  half.  As  the  orator  tells  you  the  secret  of  his  art  is 
"  Action,  action,  action  I "  the  secret  of  your  vocation,  so 
far  as  it  is  an  art,  lies  in  a  mighty  concentration.  Weigh, 
not  multiply  your  words.  Write  your  sermons  as  Bishop 
Butler  wrote  the  Analogy ^ — first  cut  them  down  one-half, 
and  then  cut  down  that  half  one-half.  Do  not  divide  or 
scatter  your  thoughts.  Follow  out  and  expose  the  wind- 
ings and  driftings  of  a  single  master-passion,  like  Massillon. 
Gather  your  colored  rays  into  a  single  beam  of  pure  white 
light,  if  you  would  have  it  illumine  the  soul.  Louis  XV. 
said,  after  hearing  a  sermon  by  the  Abb6  Maury,  "If  the 
Abb6  had  talked  to  us  a  little  about  religion,  he  would  have 
spoken  of  everything,"  which  reminds  us  of  the  remark  made 
about  Leo  X.  by  the  Catholic  historian,  Sarpi, —  that  he  was 
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"  80  charming  that  he  would  have  been  a  perfect  man,  if  he 
had  had  some  knowledge  of  religious  matters  and  a  little 
inclination  for  piety,  concerning  which  he  never  troubled 
himself."  Now,  our  good  clergy  are  not,  in  general,  wanting 
in  piety,  and  they  do  talk  about  religion ;  but  some  of  them 
mix  it  up  with  so  many  other  matters  —  social,  aesthetic,  and 
political  —  that  the  point  of  what  they  say  is  sometimes 
dulled  or  lost. 

5.  "  Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  the  Preacher ;  all  is  vanity." 
And  do  thou,  O  preacher  of  to  day,  beware  thyself  of  vanity, 
not  only  in  the  primary  sense  in  which  it  was  thus  used  by 
thy  great  model,  but  in  the  secondary  sense,  which  would 
lead  thee  to  make  a  fine  discourse  for  the  sake  of  its  being 
fine.  Mere  fine  writing  is  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit.  Nei- 
ther Paul  nor  Jesus  studied  their  language.  We  do  not 
wish  to  be  diverted  from  the  subject  to  the  preacher ;  and  he 
must  think  of  it,  not  of  himself.  Let  him  not  be  too  con- 
cerned with  the  fashion  of  his  altar,  but  see  that  the  flame 
on  it  burns  pure  and  steady. 

6.  It  was  the  remark  of  a  sensible  though  not  an  accom- 
plished person  that  •'  it  is  very  difficult  and  quit«  impossible 
to  give  expression  to  those  ideas  whereof  we  are  not  our- 
selves possessed."  Be  intelligible,  clear,  and  exact  in  all 
your  statements ;  and,  in  order  to  produce  this  result,  be 
sure  you  have  a  precise  conception  of  the  idea  you  intend 
to  convey.  From  the  importance  chiefly  of  this  considera- 
tion, I  am  inclined  to  deprecate  extempore  preaching,  though 
it  is  undoubtedly  an  excellent  discipline  for  the  minister; 
and  I  confess  I  doubt  whether  the  laity  at  large  would  agree 
with  me  in  my  objection  to  it.  If  the  right  inspiration  de- 
scend upon  the  clergyman  at  the  moment  of  pulpit  utter- 
ance, it  has  indeed  a  thrilling  and  transforming  power,  but 
I  think  it  generally  does  not  so  descend ;  and  the  preacher 
ih  led  to  stray  from  the  point  he  had  marked  out  for  him- 
self 1)}'  any  chance  suggestion,  as  hounds  are  sometimes 
tlirowu  oft'  the  main  chase  by  the  scent  left  by  younger 
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game  crossing  their  path.  The  congregation  has  the  right  to 
your  best  and  best  considered  thoughts;  and,  if  your  sermon 
be  spoken  and  not  read,  it  should  have  been  thought  out 
with  the  same  care  as  if  it  had  been  written. 

7.  As  regards  the  bearing  of  the  clergyman  in  the  pulpit, 
there  is  perhaps  a  certain  mechanical  advantage  in  the  de- 
corous method  of  the  Episcopal  ritual  service,  which,  while 
it  tends  to  bring  ministers  more  nearly  to  the  same  level, 
and  I  think  perhaps  enfeebles  the  vital  spark  with  which 
they  should  enkindle  their  congregations,  yet  almost  of 
necessity  imposes  on  them  a  uniform  unexceptionableness 
of  demeanor.  If  you  of  the  Congregational  ministry,  who 
are  not  thus  outwardly  constrained,  feel  as  you  should, 
whenever  you  enter  the  pulpit,  a  fresh  sense  of  the  respon- 
sibility and  duty  which  belong  to  your  charge  and  your 
office,  the  solemn  propriety  of  your  bearing  will  be  better 
secured  by  the  inspiration  of  this  inward  monitor  than  by 
the  protection  of  any  canon  which  a  ritual  service  could  for- 
mulate. 

8.  I  need  not  remind  you  t)f  the  reverence  toward  God 
which  belongs  to  the  pulpit,  and  which,  as  just  suggested, 
should  characterize  not  only  the  matter  of  your  discourse, 
but  the  tone  and  manner  of  its  delivery.  But  irreverence 
is  a  national  vice ;  and  there  is  a  reverence  toward  man 
which  sometimes  is,  but  never  should  be,  forgotten  in  the 
pulpit  in  which  Channing  has  stood,  and  which  is  the  cor- 
relative and  complement  of  the  other.  i 

9.  We  who  call  ourselves  "Liberal  Christians"  demand 
and  accord  in  its  proper  sphere  the  widest  range  of  legiti- 
mate inquiry.  We  believe  we  should  prove  all  things,  hold- 
ing fast  only  to  that  which  is  good.  But  make  your  proof 
in  your  closet,  and  offer  to  your  congregation  only  that 
which  u  good.  "  I  want  a  preacher,"  said  a  layman  to  me, 
"to  deliver  me  a  message,  not  to  philosophize  about  it." 
Whether  your  convictions  come  in  your  solemn  and  trust- 
ful moments,  like  inspirations  brought  to    you  as  if  by 
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Gabriel ;  or  whether,  after  patient  study  of  mysterious  and 
perplexing  (questions,  they  have  gradually  taken  possession 
of  your  soul,  announce  them  with  a  fervid  decisiveness,  as 
if  you  were  indeed  apostles,  and  your  mission  divine.  Do 
not  leave  on  your  audience  any  impression  of  uncertainty 
in  your  opinions  or  your  faith.  Let  them  see,  not  the  repul- 
sive chrysalis  or  the  mysterious  development  of  your  con- 
ception, but  only  the  full-fledged  and  emancipated  thought, 
as  it  mounts  with  its  wings  dipped  and  expanded  in  the 
light  of  heaven. 

None  of  us  laymen,  certainly,  have  uniform  consistency 
ourselves,  either  in  our  opinions  or  conduct ;  and  we  have 
no  right  to  demand  it  from  our  ministers  in  any  absolute 
sense.  Indeed,  the  conditions  of  mental  growth  and  prog- 
ress often  prevent  an  outward  and  apparent  consistency 
of  opinion.  But  unnecessary  inconsistency — inconsistency 
that  shows  merely  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum,  and 
not  the  steady  march  of  the  hand  round  the  dial  —  is  a  fault 
which  results  from  this  expression  of  opinions  before  they 
are  thought  out  into  matured  convictions,  and,  when  habit- 
ually committed  in  the  pulpit,  greatly  injures  the  minister's 
legitimate  influence  on  the  congregation. 

10.  As  a  corollary  of  what  I  have  said,  be  earnest.  Have 
your  heart,  your  soul,  your  being  in  your  work.  Not  only 
have  the  conviction  that  you  wish  to  put  before  your  audi- 
ence, but  let  them  feel  that  you  have  it.  Preach  like  Mr. 
Eden,  in  Charles  Reade's  novel  of  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend^ 
so  that  each  sinner  may  think  that  you  aim  at  him.  Let 
your  audience  feel  toward  you  what  the  "  Great  Monarch  " 
said  to  Massillon,  '^  Father,  I  have  heard  several  great 
men,  and  have  been  satisfied  with  them;  but  you  have 
made  me  dissatisfied  with  myself."  Let  us  Unitarians  free 
ourselves  from  the  charge  —  which  we  are  too  prone  to  be 
flattered  by,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  reproach  it  is  — 
of  being  merely  intellectual.  An  intellectual  verity  is  a 
wedge  whicli  will  make   no   entrance  into  the  soul,   until 
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the  preacher  with  the  trip-hammer  of  his  tremendous  con- 
viction drives  it  into  the  heart,  which  would  otherwise  be 
as  a  log.  Do  not  refine  too  much,  after  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  about  the  nature  and  variability  of  conscience,  but 
prick  it.  Each  man  knows  it  is  the  arbiter,  which,  if  ap- 
pealed to  when  awake  and  alert,  will  bring  to  his  heart 
heaven  or  hell,  as  its  behests  are  obeyed  or  not.  To  the 
awakening  of  the  individual  conscience,  says  Martineau, 
"  God  has  committed  the  true  progress  of  mankind."  *'  All 
that  reason  teaches,"  says  Dr.  Hedge,  "  is  that  God  is  Law. 
All  that  religion  teaches  is  that  God  is  Love."  There  is  an 
emotional  side  to  all  conceptions,  as  real  as  the  intellectual 
side,  and  as  true  a  basis  in  one  direction,  even  for  philo- 
sophical deductions.  On  the  intellectual  side.  Knowledge 
must  be  captain ;  must  raise  his  standard,  and  marshal  and 
lead  his  aggressive  forces.  On  the  other,  Consciousness  and 
Spiritual  insight  must  guide  the  angelic  host  of  instincts 
and  intuitions  on  a  distinct,  but  not  less  real,  not  less 
glorious  field.  Philosophy  wages  her  battles  on  the  former 
ground.  On  the  other,  there  should  be  won  "  the  peace 
which  passeth  all  understandinff^''  and  which  is  wrung  from 
conviction,  alike  unquestioning  and  irrefragable.  Remem- 
ber that  it  i^  through  that  tender  and  divine  part  of  us, 
which  we  call  the  heart,  that  man  is  brought  near  to  God 
who  is  Love.  The  heart  as  well  as  the  intellect  comes 
from  him,  and  its  reasoning  is  as  divine.  It  is  through 
the  heart  that  men  are  stirred,  not  only  to  goodness,  but 
to  all  real  and  high  greatness.  Whatever,  indeed,  most 
highly  lifts  up  the  intellect  most  truly  expands  the  heart. 
"  Neither  should  I  think,"  says  Junius,  "  the  most  exalted 
faculties  of  the  human  mind  a  gift  worthy  of  the  divinity, 
nor  any  improvement  in  the  exercise  of  them  a  subject 
of  gratitude  to  my  fellow-creatures,  if  I  were  not  satisfied 
that  really  to  inform  the  understanding  corrects  and  en- 
larges the  heart."  From  the  days  of  Paul  to  Chrysostom, 
from  Chrysostom  to  Peter  the  Hermit,  from  Peter  the  Her- 
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init  to  Massilloii  and  Bourdaloue,  from  the  great  French 
preachers  to  Whitefield,  from  Whitefield  to  Chaiming,  from 
Chauuing  to  CoUyer,  nearly  all  that  has  been  accomplished 
by  preaching  has  been  wrought  less  by  intellectual  argu- 
ments than  by  appeals  to  the  heart  and  soul.  The  reason- 
ings of  Butler  and  Hooker  have  been  practically  less  cou- 
vincing  than  the  sympathetic  warnings  of  Baxter  and 
Bunyan.  Human  nature  is  the  same  in  a  church,  a  cathe- 
dral, a  meeting-house,  or  a  camp ;  and  the  Unitarian  is  no 
less  subject  to  its  laws  than  the  Methodist.  We  cannot 
apply  the  rules  of  Euclid  or  Aristotle  to  religion.  We 
cannot  prove  spiritual  truth. 

Do  not,  however,  let  me  be  understood  as  advocating  a 
religion  in  which  a  merely  emotional  and  barren  sensibility 
is  drafted  as  a  substitute  for  the  fecund  energy,  the  moral 
self-denial,  the  courageous  self-devotion,  from  which  virtue 
can  alone  draw  its  germinating,  invigorating,  and  transform- 
ing power.  We  have  no  faith  in  sudden  revivals  and  expe- 
riences of  religion ;  we  do  not  love  long  faces  or  nasal 
twangs ;  we  do  not  sit  on  anxious  benches ;  and  we  believe 
rather  in  a  life  of  patient  unselfishness,  than  an  ecstasy  of 
remorse  or  a  death-bed  repentance  as  the  aim  and  evidence 
of  religion.  But  Reason  shares  its  empire  with  Love.  We, 
like  all  others,  of  all  beliefs  and  all  ages,  have  instincts, 
cravings,  and  aspirations  that  must  be  satisfied, —  satisfied 
not  by  dialectics  or  homiletics,  but  by  sympathy,  by  the 
"  sweet  assurance  given  by  looks,''  by  communion  with  God, 
by  the  interior  sense  of  his  presence,  made  as  sensible  and 
as  invigorating  to  the  soul  as  the  oxygen  we  breathe,  but 
cannot  see,  to  the  corporal  frame.  The  craving  for  faith  to 
the  soul  is  as  real  as  the  necessity  for  bread  for  the  body. 
The  cold. logic  of  cosmogony  will  not  appease  it. 

There  is  a  subtle  scepticism,  which  retains  its  hold  on  the 
name  of  faith  for  the  sake  of  that  name  and  the  wonders  it 
has  wrought,  but  which  resolves  it  into  the  observation  of 
facts  and  the  tendencies  of  fact.     There  is  no  wholesome, 
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regenerative  power  in  this  so-called  faith.  It  cannot  re- 
move mountains  of  trouble  or  difficulty.  It  can  but  aimlyze 
them.  By  such  a  faith  alone,  Caesar,  Napoleon,  Mohammed, 
Joan  of  Arc,  even  Watt  or  Morse,  could  never  have  done 
what  they  did  ;  for  no  facts  had  before  existed,  to  their 
knowledge,  to  justify  their  achievements.  With  such  a  faith 
alone,  heroism  could  not  be ;  Christianity  would  not  be 
worth  preaching.  The  worshipper  comes  from  the  Babel 
of  the  town  to  the  cloistered  quiet  of  the  church,  leaving 
behind  him  his  doubts  and  speculations,  as  the  passer-by 
steps  from  the  Strand  into  the  temple ;  and  here  he  seeks, 
here  he  should  find,  an  air  so  still,  so  pure,  so  divine,  that 
already,  before  the  first  utterance  of  the  preacher,  his  soul  is 
lifted  above  the  aisle,  above  the  dome,  above  the  sky,  above 
the  stars, —  to  heaven,  to  God.  The  closest  reasoning  can 
only  end  in  the  cry,  "  Lord,  I  believe :  help  thou  mine 
unbelief." 

11.  "  Never  fear  the  truth  "  is  the  favorite  rallying  cry  of 
Science.  But  it  is  a  cry  which  the  Christian  may  repeat  as 
sincerely.  The  long  line  of  Christian  martyrs  attests  that 
Science  has  no  exclusive  claim  to  a  self-devoted  love  of  truth. 
If  it  has  been  the  guide  of  the  lover  of  wisdom,  so,  too,  the 
Christian  can  "do  nothing  against  the  truth,  but  for  the 
truth "  can  do  all.  He  too,  knows  that,  when  earnestly 
sought  and  won,  and  rightly  applied,  it  touches  nothing  that 
it  does  not  adorn,  that  nothing  is  truly  lovely  that  it  has 
not  touched.  "Never  fear  the  truth,"  then,  should  be  as 
steady  a  warning,  as  constant  a  guide  to  the  clergyman  in 
his  study,  as  to  the  professed  searcher  for  knowledge  in  the 
laboratory.  But  do  not  let  me  be  misapprehended,  when  I 
say  that  even  truth,  high,  essential,  inspiring  as  it  is,  may 
be  misused  or  untimely  paraded,  as  Science  can  extract 
poisons  from  the  most  healthful  fruits  and  herbs,  or  as  those 
fruits  and  herbs  may  be  fatal  to  a  diseased  person.  Nothing 
can  be  more  likely  to  interfere  with  the  attainment  of  wide 
and  general  truth  than  the  ill-timed  and  irrelevant  announce- 
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ment  of  detached  portions  of  it.  The  absolute  wrongfulness 
of  telling  truth  out  of  place  and  otherwise  than  with  right 
motives  and  for  a  good  end,  is  recognized  by  a  well-known 
doctrine  of  the  law. 

Therefore,  though  we  say  with  the  philosopher,  "Never 
fear  the  truth,"  let  us  add,  "  but  be  sure  that  it  is  the  truth, 
so  far  as  you  may  have  been  enabled  to  ascertain  it,  and  do 
not  thrust  before  your  hearers  supposed  truth,  unless  you 
are  assured  it  is  well-timed  and  helpful." 

12.  But,  again,  while  no  Christians  have  ampler  material 
than  Unitarians  for  a  positive  and  saving  faith,  we  are  too 
content  with  negations.  "  Falsehoods,"  says  Dr.  Newman, 
"  can  be  refuted  by  argument ;  but  only  by  true  data  can 

.  they  be  expelled."  We  need  the  refreshment,  the  revivifica- 
tion, the  strength,  which  comes  from  positive  affirmation. 
Iconoclasm  is  our  ^reat  danger.  A  savage  can  destroy  a 
temple,  but  an  architect  only  can  build  it. 

Let  us  beware  of  pulling  down  the  old  temples  of  relig- 
ion too  fast  and  too  far.  These  temples  were  the  shrines  of 
some  pure  truth,  as  well  as  monuments  of  exquisite  beauty. 
We  cannot  change  the  old  corner-stone.  Let  us  have  con- 
struction, not  destruction.  Let  us  enlist  in  the  army  of 
Solomon,  not  the  army  of  Titus.  In  the  midst  of  all  the 
good  that  Science  has  wrought,  stands  the  confirmation  of 
the  eternal  and  omnipresent  truth  which  we  have  learned 
by  rote,  many  of  us,  rather  than  by  heart,  that  "  order  is 
heaven's  first  law." 

13.  I  need  hardly  say  to  the  clergymen  in  this  audience, 
"  Do  not  preach  dry  doctrine."  It  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
age.  Certainly,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  "  Liberal  Christians." 
But,  so  long  as  you  preach  in  a  Christian  pulpit  and  bear  a 
Christian  name,  do  not  desert  the  standard  of  Christ.  It  is 
a  sacred  tradition  and  a  mighty  bond.  The  name  of  Jesus 
thrills  through  the  soul,  fraught  with  the  sacred  memories 
gathered  and  heaped  for  near  two  thousand  years.  During 
this  time,  he  has  been  to  us  an  inspired  and  inspiring  guide, 
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leader,  friend,  and  Master.  Not  till  the  Christian  temples, 
which  rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  pagan  ones  shall  in  turn 
have  been  razed  to  the  ground,  and  on  their  site  shall  have 
been  builded  the  temples  of  Science,  will  it  be  time  to  sur- 
render the  traditions,  the  hopes,  the  faith,  the  glory  which 
belong  to  that  Name,  or  the  personal  aid,  the  individual 
assurance  which  it  imparts. 

14.  There  are  two  general  aspects  under  which  sermons 
may  be  properly  classed :  — 

1.  The  practical.  The  soul  is  perplexed  with  the  ques- 
tions which  spring  up  along  our  daily  path.  The  passions 
goad  and  betray.  The  will  falters.  Pleasure  lays  her  am- 
bush. •  Pride  digs  her  pit.  We  laymen  have,  from  our  own 
fault  perhaps,  little  time  to  think  out  and  solve  the  prob- 
lems we  are  forced  to  encounter;  and  we  crave  some  pioneer 
to  go  before  and  encourage  us, —  some  clear  eye  to  point  the 
way,  some  strong  hand  to  lead  us  through  the  fogs  and  over 
the  rocks.  Even  conscience,  an  unerring  monitor  when  in- 
structed and  aroused,  is  sleepy  or  confused.  Two  roads 
part.  We  need  a  finger-post.  Without  it,  we  go  right  or 
left  by  chance.  By  chance,  we  are  saved.  By  chance,  we 
are  lost.  In  these  moments  of  perplexity,  the  wise  and  well- 
consicjered  words  of  the  minister  may  Be  of  precious  impor- 
tance. There  is  no  question  of  the  actual  conduct  of  life, 
of  private  ox  public  duty,  which  has  not  its  right  and  wrong 
side,  and  also  —  to  use  the  words  of  a  correspondent  —  "  its 
relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  conscience  of  man," 
and  on  which,  if  you,  the  clergy,  have  made  up  your  mind, 
it  is  not  your  right  and  may  not  be  your  duty  to  announce 
your  conviction  and  proffer  your  advice, —  not  indeed  in  a 
dogmatic  way  nor  an  arrogant  tone,  but  as  a  teacher  and 
friend. 

The  discharge  of  a  clergyman's  duty  in  this  respect  may 
often  be  well  tested  by  the  good  works  done  by  his  congre- 
gation. The  test  is  not  necessarily  a  fair  one,  as  congrega- 
tions may  be  composed  of  mere  IsLj-figures  instead  of  real, 
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living  lQ,ymen.  But  if  they,  as  a  body  or  as  represented  by 
some  of  their  members,  actively  and  habitually  promote 
useful  reforms  and  judicious  enterprises  for  the  well-being 
of  their  fellow-men,  the  preacher  may  fairly  be  presumed  to 
have  the  sort  of  merit  I  refer  to. 

The  pulpit  is  not  indeed  the  place  to  discuss  what  are 
generally  called  "secular  topics,'*  unless  they  are  of  para- 
mount interest,  and  are  practically  connected  with  the 
active  duty  of  life,  and  are  also  topics  on  which  the  popu- 
lar mind  is  manifestly  uneducated  or  misdirected.  But 
there  are  times  when,  and  practical  questions  on  which,  to 
be  silent  is  to  sin.  In  slavery  days,  the  minds  of  men  of  all 
classes  were  confused  and  perverted;  and  the  clergy  as  a 
body,  while  they  should  not  have  been  blamed  for  not  in- 
truding into  their  discourses  ethical  discussions  which  might 
have  involved  the  consideration  of  a  divided  duty  between 
the  express  laws  of  man  and  different  interpretations  of  the 
law  of  God,  were  yet  sometimes  justly  charged  with  cow- 
ardice in  shirking  plain  moral  questions  which  directly  grew 
out  of  the  great  evil,  and  met  them  in  their  path  and  stared 
them  in  the  face.  We  honored  those  brave  men  who  did 
their  duty  in  the  pulpit,  while  they  saw  the  money-changers 
of  their  temple — the  rich  traders  who  built  and  furnished 
their  houses  and  bought  their  carriages  and  yachts  with 
money  made  out  of  cotton  —  turn  their  backs  on  the  minis- 
ter, and  walk  out  of  church.  So  there  are  always  specious 
immoralities, —  somewhat  popular  sins, —  practices  by  which 
the  public  mind  is  insidiously  debauched,  which  sometimes 
have  the  countenance  of  certain  plousiarchs,  men  of  wealth 
and  therefore  of  power  in  the  community.  The  steady  de- 
nunciation of  these  demands  the  courage  which  belongs  to 
the  true  disciples  of  Him  who  came  to  bring  not  peace,  but 
a  sword.  On  those  ministers  who  fulfil  this  duty,  we  bestow 
the  sort  of  admiration  we  give  to  Nathan  rebuking  David 
or  Bourdaloue  reproving  the  "  Great  Monarch."  The  clergy 
must,  as  I  have  said,  beware  of  speaking  of  doubtful  ques- 
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tions  of  morals  in  an  ex  cathedra  tone,  or  of  dragging  ques- 
tions of  an  unspiritual  nature  needlessly  into  the  pulpit. 
But  a  belted  knight  might  better  quail  before  the  lance  of 
his  adversary,  a  policeman  might  better  run  from  a  murder- 
ous burglar  detected  in  the  act,  than  a  minister  of  God 
cringe  before  the  pet  vice  of  his  congregation  or  of  the 
public.     Be  without  fear,  as  well  as  without  reproach. 

But,  secondly,  while  what  we  call  the  practical,  as  relating 
to  the  immediate  duties  of  life,  is  essential  to  be  considered 
in  the  pulpit,  there  is  yet  a  higher  duty  for  the  preacher. 
Before  the  practical  is  the  ideal :  beyond  the  devious  paths 
of  this  world  is  the  narrow  way  to  that  bourne  whence  no 
traveller  returns.  We  scramble  vainly  and  hopelessly,  un- 
less the  whole  journey  of  life  be  illumined  by  the  light  from 
behind  the  heavenly  goal. 

Imagination  is  as  important  to  the  true  preacher  as  to  the 
poet.  He  must  bring  before  his  audience  things  unseen. 
He  must  lead  the  "  difiScult  way  "  over  the  "  enchanted 
ground,"  across  the  "calm  river,"  through  the  "land  of 
Beulah,  where  the  sun  shineth  by  night  and  day,"  to  the 
"  celestial  city."  He  must  set  visibly  before  us  "  the  mark 
for  the  prize  of  the  high  calling  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus," 
raising  the  standard  always  higher  than  we  can  reach,  but 
always  within  our  aim.  As  there  is  a  natural  body  and  a 
spiritual  body ;  as  there  are  laws  of  this  world  and  a  higher 
law  still,  so  there  is  a  nobler  work  for  the  teacher  of  the 
soul  than  anything  which  confines  his  lesson  to  a  scrutiny 
of  earthly  vexations.  I  do  not  mean  to  counsel  an  impracti- 
cable or  visionary  course  of  moral  teaching,  or  to  deny  that 
by  doing  the  duty  nearest  to  us  we  shall  be  led  to  that 
which  is  farther  on  and  up.  But  as  the  English  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  go  to  war  for  the  compulsory  payment 
of  a  sixpence,  and  the  French  go  to  war  for  an  idea  only,  so 
there  is  a  double  warfare  in  life  ;  and  there  is  a  double  duty 
for  the  preacher, —  to  guide  us  through  the  ethical  and  prac- 
tical mazes  of  this  world,  and  to  beckon  and  cheer  us  onward 
to  the  peace  and  the  glory  beyond. 
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15.  Perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  regretted  that  it  was  not  till 
very  lately,  and  after  my  address  was  already  too  long,  that 
I  learned  that  my  subject  was  intended  to  include  the  "  edu- 
cation and  work  of  the  ministry."  I  do  not  think  the  laity 
have  the  practical  data  necessary  to  enable  them  to  give 
useful  advice,  either  as  to  the  preliminary  education  of  the 
minister  or  a  detailed  mode  of  discharging  his  quasi  public 
office  as  a  moral  teacher  of  men  outside  of  the  pulpit ;  still 
less  how  to  perform  those  tender  and  divine  duties  in  the 
parish  or  the  church  society,  which  each  must  judge  of  for 
himself,  and  do  as  the  Holy  Spirit  may  enable  him.  I  say, 
therefore,  simply,  on  these  points,  that  after  he  enters  the 
ministry,  and  so  far  as  possible  while  he  is  still  preparing 
for  it,  the  suggestion  I  shall  quote  from  a  correspondent  is 
a  valuable  one,  in  reference  to  his  whole  pastoral  duty,  as 
well  as  his  sermons, —  that  he  avail  himself  of  every  opportu- 
nity to  gain  an  actual  experience  of  the  trials  of  life,  in  order 
that  his  advice  and  aid  may  have  the  practical  usefulness 
which  personal  experience  always  gives,  and  sometimes  alone 
can  give. 

As  to  the  duties  of  active  benevolence  and  sympathy, 
I  think  it  still  more  true  in  regard  to  these  than  in  reference 
to  mere  preaching,  that  the  secret  of  a  pastor's  success  is 
that  his  heart  is  in  his  woi^.  There  are  other  essential 
qualifications,  but  this  is  the  chief.  No  one  has  duties  to 
discharge,  which  so  demand  a  sympathetic  human  nature,  as 
the  duties  of  the  minister  to  the  members  of  his  society  indi- 
vidually. The  sick  and  the  departing  soul  crave  the  elixir, 
which,  if  he  be  true,  and,  like  Douglas,  tender  as  well  as 
true,  will  be  so  sweet  from  him.  If  he  can  avoid  the  dread- 
ful professional  air,  which  sometimes  marks  the  cloth,  and 
puts  between  him  and  the  sufferer  a  distance  which  no  art 
can  bridge ;  and  if,  at  the  right  moment,  with  natural  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  with  gentle  tact,  he  offer  without 
intruding  the  cheering  and  consoling  assurances  which  can 
'*  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  there  are  few  solitary  souls 
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that  will  not,  sooner  or  later,  accept  them  with  a  grateful 
and  hopeful  sense  of  new  life.  When  a  clergyman's  lofty 
moral  bearing  raises  him  above  his  fellows,  he  wins  our 
respect.  When  he  takes  an  active  part  in  the  community 
at  large,  as  he  often  does,  and  properly  should,  in  originat- 
ing, organizing,  and  administering  associations  and  enter- 
prises, for  the  relief  of  his  fellow-men,  both  in  and  out  of  his 
society  or  parish,  we  admire  him.  When,  at  our  bedside,  or 
in  our  trouble,  without  a  made-up  face,  which  is  as  unpleas- 
ant a  badge  of  office  as  an  undertaker's  black  gloves,  he 
cheers  and  sustains  us  by  a  light  and  a  strength  we  have 
failed  to  find  in  our  own  heart  and  home,  or  by  our  unaided 
search,  he  wins  our  love. 

But  the  sense  of  my  prolixity,  Avhich  is  giving  my  clerical 
friends  their  revenge  for  some  advice  I  offered  them  near  the 
outset  of  my  remarks,  reminds  me  that  it  is,  perhaps,  less 
my  duty  to  make  my  own  imperfect  criticisms  on  the  pulpit 
and  ministry  than  to  report  the  actual  opinions  entertained 
among  our  congregations.  One  critical  friend's  views  are.  as 
follows :  — 

"First,  for  superficial  qualities.  Sermons  are  too  often 
diifuse,  lax  in  construction :  they  wander  from  their  theme, 
or  try  to  embrace  too  many  themes,  to  say  everything  at 
once.  And  the  preachers  are  few  whose  delivery  is  not  in 
some  degree  unpleasing  and  even  unintelligent,  failing  to 
bring  out  clearly  the  points  of  a  discourse,  and  compelling 
the  hearers  to  an  effort  in  order  to  grasp  them. 

''  Passing  from  manner  to  matter,  I  find  sermons  in  gen- 
eral neither  interesting,  instructive,  nor  inspiring  ;  and  one 
of  these  they  should  be.  As  to  Unitarian  sermons,  they  fre- 
quently are  not  sermons  at  all ;  that  is,  they  have  no  special 
appropriateness  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  the  mood  of  mind  in 
which  one  is  supposed  to  come  to  church,  but  might  as  well 
be  delivered  as  lectures  or  essays.  It  is  not  that  I  dislike 
a  wide  range  of  subjects :  there  is  scarcely  anything  that  may 
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not  be  preached  upon,  as  there  is  nothing  that  has  not  its 
religious  side,  its  relation  to  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the 
conscience  of  man;  but  preachers  in  treating  their  themes 
do  not  always  keep  to  these  relations. 

"  Moreover,  I  often  feel  that  a  preacher  is  speaking  more 
or  less  dogmatically  upon  topics  concerning  which  he  has 
no  special  knowledge, —  not  so  much  as  many  of  his  hearers ; 
and  I  cannot  rest  upon  his  conclusions,  because  I  cannot 
trust  his  premises.  A  great  deal  of  the  '  science-and-relig- 
ion '  preaching  of  the  present  day  is  open  to  this  objection. 
It  would  be  better,  if  it  were  less  controversial,  and  more 
affirmatory, —  if  the  preachers  let  science  alone,  and  devoted 
themselves  to  expounding  religion. 

'"  In  considering  what  I  '  demand '  of  the  pulpit,  I  find 
that  the  sermons  which  do  me  good  are  those  which  show 
me  my  faults  and  give  me  a  motive  and  an  impulse  to  over- 
come them,  those  which  throw  a  suggestive  light  upon  the 
difficulties  and  perplexities  of  every-day  life,  those  which 
stir  me  up  to  strive  after  some  good  end,  within  or  without. 
Doctrinal  and  expository  sermons  I  seldom  find  satisfactory. 
In  Orthodox  churches,  I  cannot  swallow  the  doctrine:  in 
Unitarian  churches,  it  is  too  much  what  we  do  not  believe, 
and  other  people  are  fools  for  believing,  that  is  set  forth, — 
a  sort  of  thanking  God  that  we  are  not  as  other  men  are. 
Reasons  for  not  believing  things  are  doubtless  sometimes 
and  in  some  places  necessary  to  be  given,  though  hardly  to 
a  congregation  which  is  not  supposed  to  believe  them ;  •but 
surely  even  a  false  belief  is  best  expelled  by  putting  a  true 
one  in  its  place.  I  should  like  to  have  sometimes  held  up 
to  me,  to  strengthen  and  .inspire  my  faith,  the  loftiest  con- 
ception and  exposition  of  that  which  I  can  believe,  without 
reference  to  the  defective  doctrines  of  others.'* 

Another  says:  — 

"In  regard  to  the  practical  side  of  religion,  clergymen 
impress  me,  as  a  rule,  as  looking  at  life  too  much  itom  out 
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of  their  libraries,  as  carrying  but  little  weight  in  speaking 
of  the  trials  and  temptations  of  life,  because  their  hearers 
feel  that  they  are  speaking  more  of  what  they  theoretically 
suppose  must  be  than  of  what  they  personally  know  are 
their  difficulties.  I  have  often  thought  that  if  clergymen 
could,  in  their  preparation  for  the  ministry,  spend  some 
years  in  the  struggle  and  press  of  the  practical  life  of  the 
work-a-day  world,  they  would  have  a  clearer  comprehension 
of  the  troubles  and  temptations  of  the  people  they  address, 
and  so  would  be  able  to  help  them  more  by  what  they  say. 

"  In  assailing  the  mental  difficulties  of  the  present  age, 
clergymen  seem  to  me  to  belong  to  three  classes :  those  who 
are  so  imbued  with  modern  tendencies  that  they  only  half 
believe  themselves  the  truths  they  endeavor  to  enforce,  and 
seem  scarcely  to  desire,  certainly  cannot  expect,  to  raise 
an  earnest  belief  in  others ;  those  who  shut  their  eyes  as 
far  as  possible  to  all  modern  light,  who  seem  not  to  see  that 
the  truth,  whatever  it  is,  is  what  is  most  to  be  desired, 
but  rather  to  fear  the  truth,  if  it  does  not  coincide  with  their 
views  of  what  it  ought  to  be,  and  therefore  put  all  their 
strength  into  demolishing  their  opponents,  but  whose  views 
are  so  narrow  and  one-sided  that,  when  they  think  they  have 
demolished  their  opponents;  they  have  merely  succeeded  in 
turning  the  more  intelligent  and  thoughtful  of  their  hearers 
away  in  disgust  from  the  sparks  of  truth  they  possess  to  the 
very  ideas  they  have  been  inveighing  against. 

**  And  lastly  those  whose  own  beliefs  are  strong,  but  who 
do  not  deny  that  science  and  literary  criticism  have  much 
of  truth,  and  whose  knowledge  of  these  is  too  superficial 
for  their  discussions  and  arguments  to  have  much  weight. 
Laymen,  disti-acted  by  the  controversies  of  the  present  age, 
feel  that  they  do  not  possess  knowledge  sufficient  to  decide 
the  questions  presented  to  them,  but  they  can  perceive  that 
those  who  profess  to  guide  them  have  scarcely  more  thor- 
ough knowledge  than  themselves.  If  they  could  find  clergy- 
men thoroughly  read  in  all  that  science  and  critical  doubt 
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can  say  against  religion,  and  yet  —  while  candidly  acknowl- 
edging the  truth  and  force  of  all  that  seems  true  and  strong 
in  these  —  earnest  and  faithful  believers,  they  would  listen 
to  them.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  one  of  the  greatest 
mistakes  of  the  pulpit  of  the  present  day  is  the  wearying 
and  unending  discussion  it  keeps  up  about  science.  It  is 
the  higher  faculties  of  our  reason,  which  are  entirely  be- 
yond the  scope  of  science,  with  which  religion  is  chiefly 
concerned;  and,  if  clergymen  would  try  more  to  rouse 
and  strengthen  those  higher  faculties,  to  make  our  con- 
ceptions more  elevated,  our  understanding  of  unseen  things 
more  real,  or,  showing  that  they  deeply  realize  what  a 
diflicult  matter  practical  right  living  is,  would  try  more  to 
strengthen  our  feeble  desires  for  right  into  active  determi- 
nation to  follow  it,  our  weak  crying  out  against  our  temjtta- 
tions  into  real  resistance  of  them,  they  would  do  something, 
I  think,  to  retain  the  influence  that  now  seems  fast  slip- 
ping from  thena." 

Another  says:  — 

"In  relation  to  both  men  and  women,  I  have  observed 
that  the  intellectual  and  cultivated  class,  those  that  have 
suffered  from  the  unbelief  arising  from  collisions  between 
science  and  orthodox  theology,  ask  first  in  a  clergyman  for 
earnest  conviction  on  all  essential  points.  By  earnest  con- 
viction, I  do  not  mean  a  traditional  faith  accepted  upon 
authority,  held  mechanically  and  defended  fiercely,  but  the 
profound  and  lofty  belief  that  penetrates  the  soul,  forms 
the  character,  determines  the  conduct,  and  makes  the  aim 
of  a  man's  life.  Such  convictions  I  have  never  known  to 
be  without  effect.  Let  a  man  look  well  to  every  action, 
let  him  believe  in  God  as  he  does  in  his  own  existence, 
and  in  immortality  as  he  does  in  justice,  in  his  own  moral 
responsibility  as  he  does  in  the  simplest  axiom  of  mathe- 
matics, then  he  may  hope  to  be  a  teacher  of  men. 

*•  After  tliis,  men  would  demand  that  a  clergyman  should 
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listen  as  well  as  speak,—  should  be  willing  out  of  the  pulpit 
to  hear  with  attention  the  objections  of  other  men,  to  listen 
with  patience,  to  diflfer  with  courtesy,  to  try  to  learn  the 
mental  difficulties  of  his  hearers  and  enter  into  their  point 
of  view.  Too  many  are  content  to  fulminate  anathemas 
from  an  unassailable  position,  but  say  to  them,  'Come 
down  into  the  arena, —  struggle,  suffer,  fight,  as  we  do ' ; 
and  the  preacher  either  refuses,  shutting  himself  for 
safety  into  his  closet,  or,  descending,  loses  courage  and 
temper,  winces,  whines,  and  limps  worsted  away ;  not 
necessarily  from  mental  inferiority,  but  from  ignorance 
of  the  weapons  of  his  opponents  and  of  the  strong  points 
of  their  position." 

Let  me  give  you  the  views  of  two  others  on  the  promi- 
nent homiletical  question  of  the  day.  "  I  do  not  see,"  says 
one,  "how  a  congregation  can  prevent  its  preacher  from 
handling  the  subject  which  just  now  seems  so  fascinating 
to  the  cloth;  namely,  the  harmony  or  antagonism  of  sci- 
ence and  religion. 

"  Nothing  is  so  irritating,  so  painful  to  me  in  the  pulpit 
as  suppressed  truth, —  things  which  we  see  clearly  in  the 
silence  of  our  hearts  slurred  over,  unrecognized,  unacknowl- 
edged. The  faith  of  others  has  through  our  human  sym- 
pathies a  great  power  over  us;  but  it  must  be  faith  with 
such  knowledge  as  is  within  the  reach  of  mortals,  not  in 
spite  of  it. 

"Notwithstanding  this,  we  do  not  want  learned  essays 
from  the  pulpit.  Very  far  from  it !  This  kind  of  thing 
is  apt  to  be  fruit  grown  on  immature  stock,  crude,  unripe, 
absolutely  without  nutritive  power. 

"I  do  not  like  to  have  our  ministers  forever  shying  at 
science,  as  if  it  were  a  Charybdis  waiting  to  devour  our 
little  bark  of  faith,  and  crunch  up  its  fair  pennons  which 
sweep  skyward.  It  is  but  a  more  open  sea,  a  farther  reced- 
ing horizon-line,  an  exploration  of  the  wonders  of  the  uni- 
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verse  ;  but,  grand  and  noble  as  it  is,  does  it  not,  or  should  it 
not,  stand  back  in  reverent  helplessness  before  the  gates  of 
mystery?  It  is  there  that  Faith  passes  by, —  trusting  herself 
where  footing  fails,  serene  in  danger,  steadfast  in  death. 
What  a  shock  has  not  Faith  passed  through  in  freeing  her- 
self from  the  superstitions  that  clogged  her,  made  her  vul- 
nerable to  reproach,  and  mixed  with  earthly  dross  her 
heavenly  essence!  But  the  cloud  cleared  away.  Through 
and  in  spite  of  the  misgivings  of  our  mortal  hearts,  we  see 
her  once  more,  a  god-given  faculty. 

"  Our  ministers,  then,  must  have  this  celestial  gift,  other- 
wise they  must  not  come  to  the  pulpit.  We  have  enough  of  ' 
our  own  doubts,  and  do  not  want  to' hear  of  others.  There 
is  such  virtue  in  faith  that  he  who  has  it  may  light  up  with 
it  thousands  of  souls  that  sat  in  darkness.  Even  when 
darkened  by  superstition,  it  had  a  divine  power,  blinding 
the  reason  of  men ;  and,  now  that  a  better  time  has  come, 
shall  not  it  be  triumphant?" 

The  other  speaks  as  follows  of  the  propriety  of  the 
preacher's  attempting  to  silence  the  doubts  of  sceptics:  — 

"What  is  the  position  of  a  certain  portion  of  them? 
Something,  perhaps,  like  the  following.  Our  studies,  they 
say,  have  led  us  to  the  strong  suspicion,  which  we  are 
unable  to  remove,  that  (iod  is  simply  the  essential  essence 
and  basis  of  all  existence.  Matter  and  spirit,  so  called,  are 
but  antipodal  expressions  of  the  same,  identical,  substantial 
being.  The  universe  in  this  sense  is  God.  There  is  no 
other.  All  we  can  possibly  know  of  this  universe  is  what 
we  call  nature.  Man  is  as  much  a  part  of  nature  as  trees 
or  animals  or  stones.  There  are  no  great  gaps  in  the 
ascending  chain  of  existence.  If  there  be  any  other  exist- 
ence beyond  the  domain  of  nature,  that,  of  course,  belongs 
to  and  is  part  of  God,  equally  with  nature.  But  it  is  wholly 
inscrutable  to  us ;  and  hence,  so  far  as  we  can  kndw,  God 
and  nature  are  identical.     Nature,  of  which  man  is  simply 
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a  part,  is  in  a  state  of  perpetual  change.  Evolution  is  the 
law  of  life  and  of  all  existence;  but  evolution  brings  not 
merely  rise  and  progress,  but  disintegration  and  decay  and 
ultimate  dissolution  into  elements  for  new  combinations. 
Never-ending  alternation  in  outward  forms  is,  therefore, 
the  law  of  all  individual  being.  Only  the  original  essence 
of  being,  which  is  beyond  our  cognition,  remains  forever 
as  the  essence  and  basis  of  all  outward  forms  of  either 
matter  or  spirit.  In  this  is  the  life  everlasting.  There  is 
no  other.  Individuals,  whether  men  or  trees,  are  but  the 
momentaiy  combination  of  some  of  these  elements  during 
a  brief  evolution.  When  the  combination  is  dispersed,  the 
individual  necessarily  ceases,  for  the  combination  was  all 
that  constituted  the  individual. 

''A  personal  God,  future  life,  miracles,  revelation,  are  but 
the  fancies  of  children  or  like  the  myths  of  pagans.  In 
the  presence  of  the  facts  of  nature,  they  vanish  like  mist. 
Without  argument  or  contradiction,  they  are  seen  to  be 
baseless  and  incredible.  Virtue  and  righteousness  are  good, 
because  they  aid  in  the  ascending  evolution  which  humanity 
is  now  happily  enjoying.  When  the  period  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  descent  and  disintegration  of  the  race  arrives,  the 
conceptions  of  morals  may  be  changed  and  reversed,  so  as 
to  promote  in  due  time  the  extinction  of  the  present  order 
of  things. 

**  Now,  what  does  the  Unitarian  pulpit  owe  to  the  doubt- 
ers, who  are  found  scattered  everywhere  along  the  sceptical 
path  I  have  sketched  ? 

"  Certainly,  not  conformity  with  their  views,  nor  an  ex- 
position of  religion  according  to  this  method.  Their  de- 
mands on  the  pulpit  are  philosophical  and  moral.  On  the 
philosophical  side,  they  say :  ^  Show  us,  if  you  can,  any  proofs 
of  a  personal  God  and  a  future  life  that  are  not  merely 
fanciful,  proofs  based  on  sensible  facts;  in  other  words, 
demonstration  after  scientific  methods.'  This  has  often  been 
attempted.     It  has  never,  in  my  judgment,  succeeded. 
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"  Only  those  wlio  believed  before  are  satisfied :  no  doubter 
was  ever  convinced  by  such  attempts.  Such  proof  I  con- 
sider impossible.  Proofs  derived  from  nature  and  the 
senses  alone  end  there,  and  will  never,  as  I  believe,  get  be- 
yond. Shall  the  pulpit,  then,  assert '  spiritual  insight 'and 
instincts  as  proofs  of  the  kind  demanded  by  the  doubtei-s 
above  referred  to? 

"That  would  be  idle  also,  not  merely  because  such  in- 
stincts have  none  of  the  qualities  of  certainty,  precision, 
and  uniformity  such  as  the  positive  method  requires,  but 
also  because  these  very  instincts  are  held  by  the  sceptics 
to  be  only  a  part  of  the  evolution  of  the  life  of  nature,  and 
to  be  equally  satisfied  within  the  bounds  of  nature  and 
humanity.  On  this  line,  then,  no  farther  progress  can  be 
made  than  upon  the  other. 

'*  Failing,  then,  in  any  positive  proof  of  a  personal  God 
or  of  a  future  life  of  the  individual,  shall  the  pulpit  comply 
with  their  second  demand  for  a  religion  of  nature,  and  of 
humanity  as  a  part  of  nature,  and  interpreting  all  spiritual 
instincts  and  insight  according  to  the  data  of  nature  which 
has  gradually  built  them  up  in  the  soul  of  man,  to  be  ful- 
filled and  answered  within  the  bounds  of  a  strictly  natural 
evolution  ?  No  doubt,  a  sort  of  religion  can  be  formulated 
out  of  such  material  and  upon  such  methods.  But  such  a 
religion  would  not  be  Christianity :  it  would  be  in  practical 
morals  and  in  its  human  sympathies  nearly  identical  with 
Christianity,  as  why  should  it  not  be,  since  its  very  data  are 
rooted  in  some  two  thousand  years  of  Christian  culture? 
But  in  its  conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being,  its  sanctions 
of  morality  and  duty,  its  relations  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  its 
rejection  of  a  future  life,  it  would  be  essentially  a  different 
religion.  Common  honesty  demands  that  it  should  be  so 
considered  and  treated  in  the  Unitarian  pulpit,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  claiming  to  be  Christian.  None  of  these  de- 
mands can  be  complied  with  ;  as  Paul  said,  "  No,  not  for  an 
hour."     There   are   undoubtedly  good  men,  who  entertain 
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such  views;  but  they  do  not  claim  to  l)e  Christians  except 
in  spirit,  which  is  equally  true  of  Rrahmins.  I  think  the 
majority  of  average  sensible  Unitarian  laymen  demand  that 
their  ministers  shall  continue  to  present  Christian  truths 
and  morals  upon  principles  essentially  Christian.  Many  are 
in  much  doubt  and  perplexity  on  many  points,  and  neither 
demand  nor  expect  those  doubts  to  be  removed  ;•  but,  while 
they  attend  the  Christian  ministry,  they  expect  Christian 
principles  to  be  taught  and  enforced  without  emasculation 
or  the  empty  hoUowness  of  a  negative  religion.  Those  who 
attend  of  their  own  volition  attend  to  hear  Christian  teach- 
ing :  those  who  attend  to  please  others,  or  from  other  mo- 
tives, do  not  need  to  be  regarded.  The  majority  of  average 
sensible  Unitarians,  notwithstanding  all  doubts  about  relig- 
ious philosophy,  believe,  I  think,  in  Christian  morals ;  in 
the  necessity  of  Christian  teaching  for  the  moral  support  of 
society  and  of  the  individual,  and  that  these  needs  are  con- 
stant and  unending.  They  believe  in  the  insight  and  teach- 
ings of  Jesus  Christ  as  a  safer  and  truer  guide  than  the  in- 
sight of  the  preacher  who  may  happen  to  occupy  the  pulpit. 
They  would  regret,  I  think,  to  see  the  basis  of  faith  rested 
upon  the  insight  of  the  individual  alone.  Is  insight  to  be 
trusted?  Then  why  not  yours  as  well  as  mine?  Is  the  in- 
sight of  all  alike,  so  far  as  it  extends  ?  If  so,  yours  is  as 
trustworthy  as  mine :  if  not  alike,  then  the  insight  of  some 
is  false,  and  the  basis  gone.  But,  if  alike,  only  some  more 
extensive  than  others,  then  the  latter  are  guides  to  the 
weaker,  and  may  be  trusted.  Does  any  one  claim  to  be  su- 
perior to  Jesus  in  spiritual  insight  ?  If  not,  then  logically, 
trust  in  him  and  in  his  insight,  as  the  superior,  becomes  a 
duty;  and  the  basis  of  faith  is  transferred  again  to  Jesus." 

And  these  observations  of  my  friend  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion also  adverted  to  by  the  others  from  whom  I  have 
quoted,  as  to  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  introducing 
into  the  pulpit  forensic  disputations  between  Science  and 
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Religion ;  whether  such  a  discusHion  is  for  the  true  benefit 
of  Religion  or  tends  to  degrade  her  from  her  high  office. 
Many  are  so  disgusted  with  the  controversy  as  it  has  been 
conducted  that  they  would  drive  the  subject  wholly  from 
the  pulpit.  I  have  failed  in  my  "  preachment,"  if  you  do 
not  already  know  that  my  humble  advice  would  be  to  avoid 
the  discussion  as  out  of  place  in  the  pulpit,  but  never  to 
fail  to  accept  frankly  the  conclusions  which  Science  has 
demonstrated,  nor  show  a  sensitive  avoidance  of  them  when- 
ever they  are  brought  properly  and  pertinently  within  the 
scope  of  a  religious  discourse.  A  scientific  controversy/  in  the 
pulpit  is  still  more  out  of  place  than  the  polemical  ones, 
which  it  has  happily  nearly  outgrown  or  discarded,  and  is 
quite  as  unfructifying.  But  candor  is  a  virtue,  the  want  of 
which  used  to  be  thought  unfavorably  to  distinguish  polemi- 
cal opponents,  and  is  now  again  —  unjustly,  I  believe,  as  a 
general  rule  —  charged  on  the  professors  of  religion  by  the 
professors  of  science.  To  deny  the  demonstrations  of  Sci- 
ence justly  incurs  the  contempt  of  her  votaries. 

We  must  agree  that  the  ground,  on  which  the  preacher 
and  worshipper  both  stand,  has  in  some  respects  greatly 
changed  since  our  fathers'  days.  A  giant  throe,  a  convul- 
sion, has  passed  under  our  chancels  and  shaken  our  pulpits ; 
and  we  almost  look  up  with  anxious  fear  to  see  whether 
these  pulpits  are  still  standing.  They  stand ;  but  some  of 
them  totter ;  some  of  them  lean  like  the  tower  of  Pisa. 

Our  nature  demands  and  is  capable  of  infinite  develop- 
ment, it  is  true ;  but  something  in  our  souls  craves  no  less 
intensely  stability  and  repose ;  not  indeed  what  seems  to 
the  Protestant  the  stolid  serfdom  of  the  Catholic,  but  the 
mighty  calm  which,  when  it  holds  the  heart  of  the  Catholic 
and  Protestant  alike,  resembles  the  eternal  peace  of  the 
ocean  beneath  the  billows  which  forever  vex  its  surface. 
What  is  there  to  satisfy  this  essential  and  eternal  need? 
What  is  it  that  changes  ?  What  is  it  that  stays  ?  What 
shall  Science,  with  the  hearty  acquiescence  of  liberal  Chiis- 
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tianity, —  what  may  you  in  your  closet  and  at  all  proper 
times, —  discuss  and  discuss,  never  wearying  till  every  wrap- 
per and  husk  are  pierced  through  and  the  kernel  is  reached  ? 
What  is  it  that  stands,  not  indeed  as  the  adamantine  hills, 
for,  as  your  would-be  antagonists  remind  you,  they  have 
surged  up  out  of  molten  chads  and  shall  dissolve  again? 
What  is  it  that  stands,  not  like  prophecies  which  shall  fail, 
not  like  tongues  whicli  shall  cease,  not  like  man's  knowl- 
edge which  shall  vanish  away,  but  like  love  which  never 
fails  ? 

The  excellent  Father  M'Glynn  in  a  Catholic  pulpit,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  faith,  pointed  his  congregation  to  a  vision  of  his 
Church,  which  he  described  as  a  ship  with  all  her  canvas 
set  low  and  aloft,  defying  and  mounting  the  angry  waves, 
in  the  triumphant  career  which  must  bear  its  fortunate 
freight  to  its  heavenly  haven.  "  For  why  ?  "  cried  the  good 
father,  in  inspired  accents  slightly  dashed  with  an  honest 
brogue.    "  For  it  is  founded  on  a  rock  !  " 

Now,  if  we  leave  out  the  national  peculiarity  of  the  mode 
of  Father  M'Glynn's  statement,  there  is  yet  a  truth  contained 
in  it,  which  our  liberal  congregations  should  recognize,  even 
if  it  be  not  precisely  that  which  the  good  father  intended  to 
depict  as  the  characteristic  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

In  this  century  of  material  progress,  the  scientific  discov- 
eries of  which  perhaps  surpass  in  number  and  almost  rival 
in  importance  the  aggregate  of  all  that  have  preceded  it 
since  the  Christian  era,  in  which  almost  every  mineral  com- 
posing the  earth's  crust  has  been  subjected  to  microscopic 
examination,  and  the  very  beams  of  light  from  the  farthest 
planet  have  been  resolved  into  metallic  railways  for  the 
triumphant  car  of  Science,  when  both  the  laws  which  govern 
the  universe  and  the  primordial  atoms  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed have  been  analyzed  with  relentless  scrutiny,  the 
Church, —  that  Church  which  our  fathers  with  reverent  and 
unquestioning  faith  called  the  Church  of  Christ, —  that  ven- 
erable Church  could  not   escape   attack;   and  partly  from 
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its  historic  bigotry,  partly  from  its  devoted  blindness,  and 
partly  from  the  radical  misconceptions  which  were  inter- 
woven with  the  visible  framework  of  its  faith,  unhappily 
offered  many  vulnerable  points  to  the  assaults  which  have 
proved  so  formidable.  Outside  at  least  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic pale,  authority  pure  and  simple  is  gone.  Nothing 
within  the  domain  of  reason  is  accepted  on  trust.  The  He- 
braic story  of  the  creation ;  the  composition  of  the  histories 
of  the  Old  Testament  and  of  the  once  sacred  Books  of  the 
Law ;  the  mission  of  the  prophets  and  the  functions  of  proph- 
ecy ;  even  the  New  Testament  whose  consonance  with  what 
is  truest  and  deepest  in  our  nature,  and  whose  responsive 
yield  of  the  manna  which  could  alone  satisfy  the  suppliant, 
the  famished,  and  the  despairing  soul  longest  shielded  it 
both  from  direct  hostility  and  from  critical  scrutiny, —  all  the 
once  divine  tradition,  all  the  accepted  heavenly  record,  are 
stripped  by  the  modern  Biblical  scholar  of  their  high,  their 
supernatural  sanction.  The  inspiration  of  the  apostles,  even 
the  sweet  and  comforting  words  of  Jesus,  are,  as  many  think, 
but  the  same  wonderful  afflatus  which  breathes  in  a  greater 
or  less  degree,  like  an  air  from  heaven,  into  every  heart  that 
intensely  seeks  the  truth.  The  sight  of  spiritual  things  and 
the  divine  confidence  are  no  longer  sought  in  the  Revelation 
which  God  sent  by  his  angel  to  his  servant  John.  The 
emerald  and  rainbow-girt  throne,  the  crystal  sea,  the  red 
and  the  black  horse,  Death  on  the  pale  horse,  the  Faithful 
and  True  on  the  white  horse,  the  shining  robes  of  the  mar- 
tyrs, the  black  sun,  the  bloody  moon,  the  darkening  stars, 
the  falling  star  Wormwood,  the  lion-headed  horses  breathing 
fire  and  brimstone,  the  red  dragon  Satan,  the  woman  clothed 
with  the  sun,  bearing  a  man-child,  the  war  in  heaven,  the 
voice  of  the  heavenly  harpers,  the  new  heaven,  the  new 
earth,  the  water  and  the  tree  of  life,  and  the  Lord  and  th^ 
Lamb  on  their  thrones, —  for  these,  we  have  the  gradual  ger- 
minations and  developments  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms ;  the  traditions  of  the  oldest  rocks  existing  on  our 
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little  planet,  of  rocks  older  than  themselves,  successively  and 
slowly  recorded  during  a  hundred  millions  of  years,  by  heat, 
water,  air,  and  life,  in  the  hieroglyphics  which  Science  is 
spelling  out  and  translating  into  language  so  plain,  that  few 
free  and  intelligent  church-goers  can  fail  to  accept  it  as  an 
intelligible  and  truthful  tale  of  the  workings  of  a  universal 
and  harmonious  system,  out  of  which  the  planetary  firma- 
ment has  been  evolved,  and  in  which  the  future  is  an  orderly 
and  inexorable  sequence  of  the  past.  Instead  of  apocalyptic 
prevision,  we  have  uniform  law,  the  obedience  to  which  or 
the  breach  of  which  forecasts  the  future  of  man,  with  a  cer- 
tainty far  exceeding  the  exactness  of  fulfilment  once  attrib- 
uted to  the  prophecies  of  Israel. 

So  much,  then,  is  changed ;  and  the  change  is  mighty.  But 
does  it  change  the  dependent  and  trustful  nature  of  man  ? 
Does  it  reach  the  essence  of  Religion?  Does  it  abolish 
faith?  Has  Science,  in  pointing  out  the  visible  relations  of 
material  phenomena,  made  less  conceivable,  less  essential, 
the  tender  omniscience,  the  benign  omnipotence,  by  which 
they  are  directed  and  controlled  ?  Ah,  no !  In  her  judg- 
ment on  the  fulfilment  of  this  mortal  scheme.  Science  stops 
short  of  satisfying  an  inextinguishable  need  o£  human  nat- 
ure,^— a  need  the  satisfaction  of  which,  by  those  very  con- 
ditions of  being  which  she  herself  admits,  is  as  necessary 
to  us  as  any  succeeding  form  and  phase  of  existence  to  the 
preceding  one  in  that  evolutionary  system  which,  so  far  as 
nature  was  within  her  ken,  she  has  unfolded.  The  heart 
asks  for  bread ;  and  in  the  midst  of  her  glorious  gifts  to  the 
intellect,  she  offers  it  a  stone.  But  the  heart  will  not  accept 
the  stone.  It  will  have  its  hunger  appeased,  not  by  a  stone, 
but  by  the  bread  of  life.  Those  indeed  demand  that  nour- 
ishment with  intenser  longing,  and  regain  it  with  truer  de- 
light, through  whose  souls  has  thrilled  the  fear  that  the 
bread  which  they  craved  for  themselves  and  their  children 
should  indeed  prove  a  Barmecide  feast, —  a  mere  phantom 
of  bread,  a  very  stone. 
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In  this  great  movement  of  floe  and  flood,  ■  the  time  has 
come  when  those  of  us  who  need  hope  and  faith  and  immor- 
tality more  than  to  know  how  and  what  we  are  should  take 
our  stand.  Let  us  follow  Science  with  wondering  acquies- 
cence, while  she  traces  the  mstterial  plan  of  the  universe ; 
but,  if  one  of  her  followers  denies  that  there  is  an  intelli- 
gent plan  and  a  Creator,  let  us  say  to  him  that  he  has  gone 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  which  is  hers  of  right,  and  which 
commands  visible  phenomena  alone,  and  has  entered  into 
the  unseen  realm  of  which  she  can  take  no  cognizance. 
There  is  no  common  ground  between  you,  ministers  of  Re- 
ligion, and  the  man  who  does  not  recognize  a  God. 

When  scientific  men  tell  you  that  the  life  of  the  s<5ul  is 
evolved  out  of  protoplasm  by  reason  of  its  original  sensi^ 
tiveness ;  that  matter, —  so  long  grossly  libelled  as  inert, — 
matter  and  motion  and  thought  are  convertible  terms ;  that 
intelligence  is  merely  a  higher  development  of  animal  life, 
and  that,  in  tracing  complex  inner  and  outer  relations,  we 
pass  without  break  from  the  phenomena  of  physical  to  the 
phenomena  of  mental  life  ;  that  an  idea  is  but  the  psychical 
side  of  what  on  its  physical  side,  is  an  involved  set  of  molec- 
ular changes^  propagated  through  an  involved  set  of  ner- 
vous plexuses ;  that  one's  self  is  a  group  of  psychical  states, 
and  that  there  is  no  future  life  but  the  recombination,  in 
new  forms,  of  the  elements  of  which  the  individual  is  com- 
posed ;  and,  finally,  that  there  is  no  God  but  the  universe,  as 
manifested  in  Nature, —  to  these  men,  you  will  say,  if  you  be 
His  ministers :  " '  Go  your  ways.  Let  there  be  peace  betwixt 
us.'  Do  you  speculate  on  these  things  in  the  lecture-room 
and  philosophical  magazine,  and  there  show  us  to  your 
hearts'  content  how  camels  are  evolved  out  of  your  con- 
sciousness, or  prophets  out  of  protoplasm.  We  will  listen 
soberly,  and  endeavor  not  to  call  your  speculations  nonsense. 
But  we  will  not  meet  them,  we  will  not  consider  them,  in 
the  church,  which  is  a  different  sphere  from  yours,  and  to 
us  is  holy  ground ! " 
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And  when  'a  pseudo-science,  an  illegitimate  sister  of  the 
lovelier  maid,  brings  up  her  fancied  myriads  of  intelligent 
and  active  atoms,  animated  by  a  common  esprit  de  corps^ 
self-endowed  with  a  great  variety  of  intuitions,  proclivities, 
and  capacities,  meeting  other  myriads  like  ^^  bodies  in  the 
rye,"  and  tells  us  that  out  of  these  conjoined  myriads  the 
universe  and  we  are  ^^/f-evolved,  we  will  restrain,  if  we  can, 
the  indignation  which  was  kindled  by  a  diviner  spark  than 
an  intelligent  atom,  and  we  will  bid  her  marshal  her  atomic 
cohorts  in  her  own  field  for  such  contests  as  this  world  has 
to  offer ;  believing  they  will  meet  the  fate  of  the  armed  men 
who  sprang  from  the  dragon's  teeth  sown  by  Cadmus.  But 
we  will  march  with  our  army  under  that  leadership  alone 
which  "giveth  the  victory  that  overcometh  the  world." 

We  have,  many  of  us,  had  what  seemed  the  pain  of  giving 
up  certain  beautiful  dreams,  and  waking  up  to  a  dutiful  and 
law-governed  world.  We  have  submitted  to  relinquish  the 
acceptation  of  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  which,  as  some  of  us  re- 
member, the  late  Dr.  Walker,  whose  memory  is  so  dear  to 
us,  kindling  into  a  solemn  fervor,  which  we  thought  inspired, 
adjured  us  never  to  abandon.  We  do  not,  we  liberal  Chris- 
tians, do  not  say,  as  so  many  Christians  once  did,  that  the 
Bible  contains  all  religion.  We  do  not  try  to  reconcile 
literally  the  Old  Testament  promulgation  of  creation  and 
the  law  with  that  proclaimed  by  the  prophets  of  Science 
from  the  Sinais  of  Canada  and  New  Hampshire ;  but  we  do 
say  that  Religion  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Science.  She 
deals  in  her  higher  sphere  with  what  Science  cannot  see, 
with  that  of  which  by  the  resources  and  methods  of  Science 
nothing  can  be  known.  If  we  rejected  all  we  cannot  com- 
prehend, there  is  no  principle  paraded  by  the  followers  of 
Science  of  which  they  could  avail  themselves  for  a  single 
argunaent.  We  accept  the  wonderful  notes  and  glosses 
which  Science  has  attached  to  the  material  story  of  creation 
and  theocracy  we  learned  in  the  childhood  of  our  faith ;  but, 
though  we  read  the  Bible  with  a  larger  knowledge  and  a 
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more  disceming  love,  it  still  remaiiis  to  ns'the  best,  the 
wisest,  the  most  satisf>iDg,  the  most  sacred  of  books.  There 
is,  as  it  seems  to  me,  a  "  conflict  *'  between  Science  and  the 
Catholic  Church, —  especially  between  Science  and  the  "In- 
fallible Head''  of  that  Church.  But  there  is  no  conflict 
between  the  Protestant  faith,  as  we  cherish  it,  and  any  truth 
that  Science  has  read  in  the  stars,  the  earth,  or  the  progres> 
sive  development  of  animal  life.  Even  Darwin  thinks,  by 
his  theory,  to  supply  a  higher  conception  of  the  divine  at- 
tributes than  is  offered  by  a  special  creation.  Even  Spencer 
admits  that  a  religious  system  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
evolution  of  society.  Even  Channing  declares  that  the  ten- 
dencies of  Science  are  all  toward  God. 

But  whether  Science  gives  the  explicit  admission  of  an 
organizing  intelligence  in  evolution,  or  ignores  it  as  outside 
of  her  jurisdiction,  that  theory  does  not  preclude  the  Chris- 
tian's faith.  If  he  admit  that  it  is  beautiful,  even  if  he 
accept  it  as  true  so  far  as  the  observed  methods  of  material 
creation  are  concerned,  he  accepts  it  still  with  reverent  awe, 
still  with  unfailing  faith.  In  its  highest  aspect  and  in  what 
most  concerns  us,  it  does  not  indeed  essentially  vary  from 
Channing's  doctrine  of  the  infinite  perfectibility  of  man, 
and  his  birth  into  a  new  life  by  death,  the  development  of 
the  unselfish  from  the  selfish  in  conformity  to  the  divine 
*   purpose,  and  under  the  influence  of  an  infinite  God. 

With  these  admissions,  what  have  we  lost?  Nothing 
essential  to  the  life  or  well-being  of  man  or  the  future  of 
the  soul.  Even  without  that  Bible  to  which  we  rationally 
but  still  tenderly  cling,  we  know  that  certain  things  of 
vital  moment  are  true.  The  facts  of  our  nature,  the  facts 
of  our  consciousness,  are  as  certain  as  those  which  the  phi- 
losopher reads  through  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  and 
the  spectroscope.  All  that  tends  to  convince  us  of  immor- 
tality is  in  harmony  with  and  is  confirmed  by  the  scheme 
of  evolution.  If  there  be  no  future,  the  evolutionist  must 
say  with  Renan,  "  This  world  is  a  miserable  ambuscade/' 
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The  unsatisfied  yearnings,  the  paralyzed  germinations,  the 
countless  evidences  of  existence  still  incompleted,  which, 
by  the  essential  laws  of  being,  should  eternally  approach 
completion ;  the  genii  sometimes  shut  in  a  box,  whose 
heads,  should  they  escape,  would  strike  the  stars;  the  in- 
destructibility of  all  known  being,  and  the  ineradicable 
sense  of  persistent  identity  forever  present  amidst,  forever 
presiding  over,  the  ceaseless  flux  of  the  particles  of  which 
our  physical  bodies  are  composed ;  the  law  of  justice  recog- 
nized by  our  consciousness,  by  which  man,  having  used  up 
the  means  within  his  reach  before  death  interposed  his  futile 
veto,  is  entitled  to  the  means  and  the  opportunity  to  finish 
his  work ;  the  dread  enigmas  of  evil,  suffering,  and  sin, 
which  can  have  no  other  solution  than  the  necessity  of  their 
existence  to  a  perfectibility  impossible  under  earthly  limita- 
tions,—  all  this  still  declares,  "  This  mortal  must  put  on  im- 
mortality," still  pledges  to  us  a  life  beyond,  as  surely  as  the 
lingering  beams  of  the  departed  sun  still  giv«  their  bright 
assurance  of  his  unbroken  though  unseen  career. 

The  true  Christian  exclaims  as  well  as  the  positive  phi- 
losopher :  — 

"  From  harmony,  from  heavenly  harmony, 

This  universal  frame  began : 

From  harmony  to  harmony 
Through  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran, 
The  diapason  closing  full  in  Man." 

The  true  philosopher,  raising  his  eyes  and  bending  his 
knees,  says  as  reverently  as  the  Christian:  — 

''  Thou  great  First  Cause,  least  understood. 
Who  all  my  sense  confined, 
To  know  but  this,  that  thou  art  good, 
And  that  myself  am  blind." 

No  star-gazer  dares  to  say,  "  God  is  not  power."  No  phi- 
losopher dares  to  say,  "  God  is  not  wisdom."  No  true  man 
dares  to  say,  "  God  is  not  love."  No  iconoclast,  no  humani- 
tarian, no  materialist,  dare  assail  the   character  of  Jesus. 
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No  historian  can  produce  a  hero  so  divine.  Science  cannot 
hew  out  of  the  rocks  so  noble  a  figure,  nor  distil  from  the 
sunbeam  so  pure  an  aureole  as  irradiates  his  brow. 

We  still  have,  then,  religion,  God.  Yes,  we  still  have 
Christ.  You  ministers  still  have  your  vocation.  The  great 
duty  still  rests  on  you  to  resist  materialism,  to  annihilate 
nihilism,  to  shield  religion  from  the  discordant  attacks  both 
of  a  self-conceited  learning  and  an  arrogant  agnosticism. 
We  cannot  indeed  cry  out  in  childlike  prayer  to  an  im- 
personal God ;  but  we  may  utter  our  prayer,  and  leave 
to  Science  her  own  communion.  Our  prayer,  we  hnow^ 
strengthens  the  pure  and  trustful  soul.  Science  cannot  dis- 
turb this  refreshing,  invigorating,  renovating  fact.  Again, 
we  say,  the  story  of  knowledge  neither  satisfies  nor  pre- 
eludes  the  cravings  of  faith.  With  successive  strides,  Sci- 
ence climbs  and  penetrates  the  rocky  barrier  within  which 
the  details  of  that  story  have  so  long  been  hidden.  She 
pronounces  the  ^^  open  sesame  **  which  thrusts  aside  the 
stony  gate ;  but,  when  the  stone  is  rolled  away,  a  light  more 
celestial  than  her  art  can  kindle  shines  from  the  cavernous 
tomb,  and  there  is  again  seen  a  figure  in  shining  garments, 
and  a  voice  is  still  heard,  saying :  "  All  power  is  given  unto 
me  in  heaven  and  earth.  Go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 
nations,  .  .  .  teaching  them  to  observe  whatsoever  I  have 
commanded  you ;  and,  lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto 
the  end  of  the  world." 

You,  ministers  of  the  liberal  Christian  pulpit,  who  have 
done  so  much  to  soften  and  brighten  the  sterner  and  darker 
aspect  which  falsehood  and  hypocrisy  had  given  to  religion ; 
who  have  already  changed  the  cadaverous  complexion  of 
Calvinism  to  a  life-like  and  generous  hue  ;  who  have  substi- 
tuted, in  nearly  all  the  sects  of  Protestantism,  a  natural  and 
living  hopefulness  for  an  artificial  and  abject  terror, —  keep 
on,  unterrified  by  the  disclosures  of  Science  or  the  captious 
conceit  of  the  revolutionists, —  keep  on  in  your  glorious 
work.     For  this  work,  unite  yourselves  by  all  the  bonds 
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which,  without  weakening  your  individual  and  independent 
energy,  your  Congregationalism  permits.  Never  abandon 
your  calling  or  your  colors  till  "  Gentile  and  Jew,  and  bond 
and  free,  are  one  in  Christ,  their  head." 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 

BY  THE  CHAIBMAN, 

Rev.  henry  W.  BELLOWS,  D.D. 


The  Council  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
other  Christian  Churches  has  the  honor  to  offer  its  biennial 
report. 

The  Council  congratulates  the  Conference  upon  the  auspicious 
signs  of  the  times, —  the  progress  and  spread  of  liberal  and  ra^ 
tional  opinion  throughout  the  Church  and  the  world.  Indepen- 
dently of  our  special  influence  or  denominational  prosperity,  the 
cause  of  rational  and  humane  conceptions  of  Qod  and  man  is 
advancing  with  prodigious  strides.  Fetters  are  falling  from 
the  minds,  blinders  from  the  eyes,  hatreds  from  the  heai*ts  of 
Christian  sects  of  every  creed.  The  name  of  our  great  modem 
leader,  Channing,  has  just  received  a  world-wide  recognition 
on  the  centenary  of  his  birth.  Priestcraft  and  superstition  are 
doomed,  and  we  see  their  old  thrones  tottering  and  falling 
with  every  circuit  of  the  sun.  Liberality  is  not  confined  to 
ourselves  and  our  doctrinal  compeers.  The  great  ornaments  of 
other  sects,  still  Trinitarian  and  Orthodox  by  profession,  are  yet 
so  much  in  sympathy  with  the  sentiment  and  spirit  we  desire 
to  cherish  that  we  are  glad  and  willing  to  have  them  stay 
within  folds  which  we  cannot  tend,  and  they  can.  An  immense 
decay  of  the  dogmas  that  afflicted  and  revolted  our  fathers  has 
taken  place,  and  continues  to  work  destruction  to  the  old  creeds. 
No  confession  of  faith  that  does  not  suffer  change   and   enjoy 
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amelioration  !  Were  our  work  only  one  of  silencing  or  dis- 
mantling old  fortresses  of  error,  we  might  call  off  our  artillery. 
They  are  falling  into  ruin  without  our  cannon.  And,  mean- 
while, our  body  has  prospered  in  spirit,  charity,  and  peace,  has 
spread  its  stakes  and  enlarged  its  borders,  and  is  developing  life 
in  places  that  long  knew  it  not. 

These  very  assemblies,  so  vast  and  so  cheery,  attest  the  growth, 
the  mutual  confidence,  and  the  fraternal  love  of  our  fellowship. 
We  are  keeping  our  great  biennial  festivals  out  of  New  England, 
where  we  were  so  long  shut  up,  and  are  on  our  way  westward, 
met  by  many  delegates  from  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi.  Our 
local  conferences, —  what  a  growth,  and  what  a  display  of  the 
disposition  to  unite  and  work  together,  they  are !  The  Council 
could  spend  its  whole  time  in  telling  you  the  grounds  of  its  joy 
and  confidence  in  the  pros]>ects  of  the  Unitarian  cause.  But  all 
this  is  so  evident  and  so  familiar  that  it  goes  without  telling. 
The  Council  must  give  its  attention  to  less  inviting  themes. 
For  some  reason,  our  ecclesiastical  growth,  our  growth  as  a 
denomination,  does  not  match  our  growth  as  an  influence  or  as 
the  liberal  cause.  Many  are  contented  that  it  should  not  do 
so,  and  attribute  our  slow  and  limited  expansion  as  a  body  of 
churches  to  reasons  that  are  even  creditable  to  the  spirit  that 
animates  us.  They  think  that  among  the  duties  of  Unitarians 
may  be  that  of  dying  as  a  sect,  for  the  life  of  the  principles  we 
have  represented.  Not  being  so  good-natured  and  magnanimous, 
but  sharing  fully  the  conviction  that  our  catcse  cannot  go  back, 
even  if  we  are  not  wise  enough  to  carry  it  on,  but  must  resign  it 
to  other  and  better  hands, —  the  Council  propose  to  consider,  not 
the  state  of  our  cause  as  liberals,  but  only  the  state  of  the  Uhu 
tarian  Churchy  and  to  call  attention  to*  some  limitations  and 
defects  in  its  organization,  which,  if  we  mean  to  make  our  special 
denomination  a  continued  power  and  leader  in  the  common 
work,  we  must  boldly,  frankly,  fearlessly  examine,  consider,  and 
correct.  To  this  end,  we  must  give  a  little  sketch  of  our  past 
history.  If  it  be  shadowed  with  some  clouds,  yet  remember 
that  not  a  doubt  exists  as  to  its  triumph.  The  sun  of  liberal 
Christianity  shines  above  it.  The  only  question  is  whether  we 
mean  to  have  it  shine  brightest  where  our  vineyards  lie. 
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The  Council  has  held  as  many  meetings  as  usual,  and  has 
sought  to  fulfil  the  somewhat  indefinite  duties  assigned  to  it 
with  as  much  zeal  and  devotion  as  its  very  limited  powers 
permit. 

■ 

INTBODUCTOBY.-r-  OUB   POLITY. 

The  National  Conference — being  neither  a  law-making  nor  an 
executive  Jbody,  but  only  a  parliament  for  the  consideration  of 
general  interests  by  delegates  from  our  churches,  who  have  no  \ 
power  to  bind  the  churches  to  any  rules  or  promises,  pecuniary  i 
or  otherwise  —  is,  of  course,  nothing  but  an  arena  of  opinion  and 
discussion,  not  a  field  of  action.  The  Conference  has  no  treas- 
ury, no  authority,  no  discipline.  It  suggests  methods,  aims,  and 
policies,  which  the  churches  adopt  or  follow,  if  they  choose.  No 
penalties  ensue,  if  its  advice  is  neglected.  The  figure-head  and 
not  the  rudder  of  the  Conference,  the  Council  has  no  powers.  I 
It  is  the  representative  in  the  intervals  between  the  meetings 
of  the  Conference,  not  of  its  powers, —  for  it  has  none, — but 
of  its  suggestions  and  wishes,  and  endeavors  to  forward  by 
its  advice  what  the  Conference  has  advised  and  left  to  go  for- 
ward on  the  merits  of  its  advice,  and  by  the  aid  of  such  urging 
of  its  advice  as  the  Council  may  be  able  to  make  upon  the 
churches  or  the  Unitarian  body,  principally,  however,  upon  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  That  Association,  meanwhile, 
is  an  anomalous  and  exceptional  body,  created  to  supplement  the 
original  and  inherent  defects  of  our  independency,  existing  in 
the  form  of  the  weakest  polity  consistent  with  the  name  of  Con- 
gregationaUsm.  From  the  beginning,  our  churches  had  an  ex- 
treme jealousy  of  all  authority  and  all  influence  external  to  their 
individual  organization.  That  jealousy  giew  less  fifty  years  ago, 
only  because  their  separate  independence  became  so  firmly  fixed 
that  jealousy  had  no  more  food.  But  mutual  indifiEerence  and 
lack  of  co-operation  had  taken  the  place  of  the  old  suspicion. 
They  ceased  to  have,  if  indeed  they  ever  possessed,  any  desire 
for  extending  their  faith. 

To  be  let  alone  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberty  had  so  long 
been  the  utmost  they  could  hope  that  it  became  at  length  their 
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habit  to  desire  nothing  beyond  it.  Zecdy  and  above  all  argann 
ized  zeal,  zeal  taking  on  ecclesiastical  methods,  was  identical  with 
the  sectarianism  from  which  they  had  suffered,  and  from  whose 
power  they  had  revolted  and  escaped.  They  would  have  no 
zeal,  lest  they  should  also  have  back  the  sectarian  spirit  with  it, 
and  in  consequence  of  it.  And  nobody  can  deny  that  the  Lib- 
eral Congregational  Churches  fully  acted  up  to  their  convic- 
tions. They  had  no  zeal.  Zeal  was  fanaticism  and  narrowness ; 
and  that  was  the  very  thing,  the  sting  of  which  had  driven  them 
out  of  Orthodoxy. 

Because  formal  ecclesiastical  union  of  our  churches  was  then 
undesirable  and  historically  impossible,  a  few  of  the  enlightened 
friends  of  liberal  Christianity  in  the  year  1825,  feeling  the  need 
of  some  sort  of  closer  relationship  with  each  other  for  mission- 
ary purposes,  formed,  not  a  union  of  churches,  but  an  American 
Unitarian  Association,  —  an  association  of  individtuUs  belonging 
to  Unitarian  Churches,  who  became  members  of  it  and  entitled 
to  vote  by  signing  its  constitution  and  the  annual  payment  of 
one  dollar ;  an  association  which  had  for  its  object  to  promote 
missionary  activity  by  the  publication  and  circulation  of  doctri- 
nal tracts,  and  by  the  sending  out  of  preachers  of  its  word  into 
the  regions  accessible  to  missionaries,  but  unable  or  unwilling  to 
support  a  liberal  ministry  themselves.  This  Association, —  the 
American  Unitarian  Association, —  you  observe,  never  had,  and 
has  not  now,  any  explicit  relation  to  our  churches  (m  churches, 
but  only  to  such  individual  members  as  chose  to  become  volun- 
tary subscribers  to  its  funds,  and  members  by  signing  its  constitu- 
tion, and  to  such  churches  as  chose  to  employ  its  services.  It  is 
not  an  ecclesiastical  body  in  any  sense,  any  more  than  a  temper- 
ance society.  But,  being  what  it  is,  it  has  done  most  of  the 
denominational  or  co-operative  work  of  our  churches  for  the  last 
fifty  yeai's, —  all  indeed  that  was  ever  done  persistently ;  always 
against  the  historical  grain  of  our  jealous  independency ;  always 
without  any  authority  to  levy  or  collect  taxes,  to  enforce  policies 
to  exercise  any  direct  ecclesiastical  function;  never  knowing 
what  it  could  depend  on  for  its  annual  requirements ;  unable  to 
plan  anything  large  or  broad,  because  compelled  to  live  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  never  sure  that  it  would  be  sufficiently  sus- 
tained by  its  irresponsible  constituents. 
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If  it  be  a  sort  of  wonder  that  our  cause  has  had  so  little  eccle- 
siastical extension,  considering  its  merits,  its  coincidence  with 
modem  sentiment,  and  the  feeble  intellectual  opposition  it  has 
met,  it  is  still  more  wonderful  that,  with  its  disdain  of  past 
experience  and  departure  from  usage  in  the  matter  of  organ- 
ization, it  should  have  made  even  the  modest  progress  it  has 
achieved.  If  Congregationalism  in  its  orthodox  form,  with  its 
thirty-five  hundred  churches,  has  been  found  somewhat  unfitted 
to  national  extension,  and  has  made  next  to  no  progress  in  the 
Middle  States  or  out  of  New  England  and  the  West,  spite  of 
strict  agreement  with  popular  dogmatic  standards,  and  its  close 
doctrinal  affiliation  with  triumphant  popular  sects,  what  could  be 
expected  of  a  Congregationalism  —  much  more  fitly  described 
as  utter  Independency  —  which  relinquished  whatever  little  sub- 
stance of  a  co-operative  kind  orthodox  Congregationalism  had 
retained,  and  added  to  it  a  complete  departure  from  orthodoxy 
itself?  Firmly  persuaded  that  our  chief  obstacles  to  progress 
are  not  those  of  unsettled  opinion,  but  those  of  loose  church  order 
and  polity,  we  have  dwelt  on  the  nakedness  of  our  so-called 
organization,  which  for  years  found  its  only  visible  bond  in  an 
association  of  individual  Unitarians  that  disowned  any  ecclesias- 
tical rights  or  duties.  All  honor  and  thanks  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  for  the  place  it  has  bravely  filled  and  still 
fills !  We  probably  owe  the  continuance  of  our  denominational 
life,  such  as  it  is,  to  its  care.  It  has  formed  a  sort  of  loose  joint, 
moving  every  way,  between  not  only  our  individual  membei-s, 
but  even  our  churches,  and  has  enabled  us  to  accomplish  such 
imperfect  and  obstructed  work  as  we  have  done.  There  is  small 
reason  to  hope  or  believe  that  we  can  do  better  than  accept  and 
utilize  the  substitute  for  a  central  executive  in  our  body,  or  the 
lack  of  a  treasury,  sure  of  at  least  some  minimum  of  annual 
receipts,  than  to  rally  round  this  accidental,  historical  formation, 
changing  it  to  suit  our  new  life.  But,  when  we  consider  what  it 
is,  and  how  it  hangs  in  the  air  without  one  single  foundation 
stone  to  support  it,  let  us  not  scratch  our  heads  with  wonderment 
that  it  accomplishes  no  more. 

It  was  to  supplement  or  invigorate  this  pseudo-organization 
about  the  American  Unitarian  Association  that  the  Unitarian 
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body  in  1865  foanded  this  Conference, —  a  National  Conference 
of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches.  The  progress  made, 
you  will  observe,  was  strictly  and  only  this :  it  was  a  Confer- 
ence of  churches^ —  to  be  represented  by  delegates,  three  from 
each  charch,  two  being  laymen.  This,  then,  was  a  return  to 
some  slight  sense  and  recognition  of  ecclesiastical  polity.  Ex- 
cepting some  anomalous  associations  of  a  general  kind,  it  was 
churches  only  that  were  to  be  represented  here,  and  by  chosen 
delegates.  And  it  looked  as  if  we  were  approaching  some 
sort  of  real  and  positive  organization.  But  it  was  mainly  appa- 
ritional.  The  churches  have  not  yet  shown  a  tenth  part  of  the 
interest  in  the  organization  as  an  organization  that  they  have 
shown  in  the  meetings  of  the  Conference,  considered  only  as  a 
religious  festival.  That  has  been  a  grand  success.  It  took  us 
eight  years  to  get  over  the  fear  that  the  Conference  was  a  snare 
for  conscience  and  a  foe  to  liberty  of  opinion ;  and  it  is  not 
certain  that  those  years  were  not  the  most  useful  years  we 
have  had,  the  most  alive  and  fruitful.  Since  the  debate  about 
the  dogmatic  basis  of  the  Conference  died  down  for  want  of 
fuel,  no  evidence  has  yet  appeared  that  the  organization  has 
had  any  decisive  or  directing  influence  over  our  national  spread, 
except  so  far  as  its  meetings  have  had  the  usual  encouraging 
influence  of  mass^meetings,  the  somewhat  delusive  character  of 
which  our  political  managers  are  getting  to  understand,  and  are 
carefully  substituting  other  and  quieter  but  more  efficient  instru- 
ments for  them. 

What  follows  ?  We  have  our  unused  machinery  for  efficient 
and  active  co-operation  as  churches.  It  lies  in  the  r^f^resentcUxve 
character  of  our  church  delegates.  In  theory^  they  represent 
the  churches.  They  ought  to  do  it  in  fact.  Then^  our  indi- 
vidual, independent  church-meetings  at  home  would  mean  busi- 
ness. Carefully  selected  men,  instructed,  or  left  to  their  own 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  the  wants  and  works  of  the 
churches  they  come  from,  would  feel  that  they  were  engaged 
in  a  real  business,  worthy  of  all  care  and  all  caution,  knowing 
that  their  votes  had  a  binding  and  decisive  character,  and  in- 
volved the  raising  of  the  means  to  carry  out  well-considered  and 
feasible  plans,  here  deliberately  adopted.    Do  you  say  that  the 
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chnrches  would  not  send  delegates  to  the  Njftional  Conference, 
if  they  felt  it  was  anything  more  than  an  advisory  association  ? 
We  reply  that  even  fifty  churches,  united  organically  for  denom- 
inational and  church  work,  by  the  acceptance  of  this  distinct 
understanding, —  that  these  duly  elected  representatives  had  just 
as  much  authority  to  bind  them  as  their  selectmen  or  their  State 
representatives, —  would  form  a  body  which  had  a  real  existence, 
an  existence  with  powers,  an  existence  to  respect,  and  to  feel 
the  dignity  of  and  a  responsibility  for,  which  would  take  this 
body  out  of  its  shadowy  and  nearly  rudimentary  form  and  make 
its  abortive  organs  real,  make  it  a  congress  indeed  of  churches, 
which  were  bound  together,  each  getting  new  life  from  the 
league,  and  a  body  which  would  march,  not  as  a  disorganized 
mob,  but  as  a  regiment,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  through  obstacles 
that  are  now  impassable,  and  to  conquests  that  are  now  unattain- 
able. So  much  for  the  general  subject  of  the  weakness  of  our 
polity  as  a  church  Conference. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  show  what,  with  this  weakness,  or  in 
spite  of  it,  or  by  reason  of  it,  we  have  done  or  left  undone  during 
the  last  two  years,  keeping  in  mind  this  introductory  history  of 
our  loose  co-operative  methods. 

THE  BUSINESS  BBQUEATHBD  TO  THE  COUNCIL  BY  THE  LAST 

CONFERENCE. 

First,  we  have  to  regret  that  one  of  our  Council,  the  late  Mr. 
Elliot  C.  Cowdin,  was,  a  few  months  since,  removed  from  all 
earthly  labors.  His  fellow-members  have  shared,  as  the  Con- 
ference will,  the  sorrow  of  all  who  knew  his  fine  public  spirit 
and  his  worthy  character, —  that  so  energetic,  upright,  and  in- 
telligent a  citizen,  and  so  useful  a  man,  should  have  been  cut  off 
from  our  earthly  fellowship  and  we  be  left  without  his  counsel 
and  support. 

The  business  of  most  importance  bequeathed  to  the  Council 
by  the  resolutions  of  the  last  Conference  was  the  carrying-out, 
with  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  a 
plan  for  the  appointment  of  'Hhree  missionaries  at  large,  to  work 
in  such  new  fields  and  by  such  methods  as  the  Board  of  Directors 
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of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  may  deliberately  devise." 
These  Directors  were  requested,  on  consultation  with  the  Coun- 
cil, to  appoint  these  missionaries  ''  as  soon  as  sufficient  contribu- 
tions shall  have  been  made  to  the  Association  to  defray  the 
expense  of  their  support."  These  sufficient  contributions  never 
came  in ;  and,  of  course,  the  missionaries  were  never  appointed, — 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fourth  resolution  of  the  set,  "  that 
this  Conference  pledges  the  churches  it  represents  to  the  in- 
creased support  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in  pro- 
viding means  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  forego- 
ing resolution."  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Conference  dis- 
tinctly declared  that  these  three  missionaries  were  to  be  added 
to  the  general  missionary  work  of  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, and  not  to  supersede  it.  The  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, with  about  its  usual  annual  income  from  contributions, 
has  this  two  years  past  been  overwhelmed  with  the  urgent 
claims  of  denominational  interests  and  exigencies  that  could  not 
be  postponed ;  nor  had  the  Conference  any  wifih  that  it  should 
abandon  any  of  its  ordinary  and  usual  work.  It  proposed  to 
supply  it  with  new  resources,  by  pledging  the  churches  to  new 
and  increased  contributions.  What  its  pledge  is  worth,  the 
outcome  of  this,  the  most  carefully  considered  and  the  promi- 
nent purpose  of  the  last  National  Conference,  sufficiently  in- 
dicates. The  pledge  had  no  real  significance;  and  it  was  not 
only  not  kept,  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  the  churches  ever 
knew  they  were  pledged,  or  had  ever  consented  to  be  pledged, 
or  that  the  Conference  had  any  business  to  pledge  them.  In 
short,  the  resolutions  had  no  virtue  ia  them,  except  so  far  as 
they  were  expressive  of  a  supposed  interest  in  what  was  imag- 
ined to  be  a  self-recommending  scheme  for  energizing  our  mis- 
sionary work.  It  was  perhaps  fancied  that  the  raising  of 
the  question  would  accomplish  the  purpose  of  stirring  up  the 
churches  to  new  and  larger  contributions.  If  they  knew  or 
heard  that  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  under  the  ad- 
vice and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  Conference,  were  about  to 
appoint  three  missionaries  at  large,  it  was  vainly  hoped  they 
would  at  once  set  the  contribution-boxes  or  subscription-papers 
a-going  in  every  congregation,  and    the  necessary  and  extra 
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amount;  of  say  $7,000,  would  be  forthcoming.  No  Buch  activity 
set  in ;  and,  according  to  all  the  laws  of  human  nature,  what 
was  everybody's  business  became  nobody's.  The  pledged  sup- 
port of  the  churches  was  not  redeemed,  the  missionaries  were 
not  appointed ;  and,  in  short,  nothing  in  the  way  of  extra  mis- 
sionary labor  came  of  the  whole  sounding  resolves. 

The  Council  owe  it  to  themselves  and  to  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  to  set  forth  this  matter  in  all  plainness,  as  a  sam- 
ple of  the  zeal  with  which  this  interesting  parliament  —  without 
a  treasury,  without  delegates  having  any  powers  to  pledge  their 
constituents  the  churches,  without  a  Council  that  possesses  any 
true  executive  powers  or  responsibilities — cuts  out  plans  and 
pledges  resources  that  are  without  any  other  warrant  than  their 
own  merits  and  the  unorganized,  volunteer  sympathy  of  the 
individual  members  of  the  Unitarian  public.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  has  been  doing  its  best,  with 
its  limited  resources,  in  a  missionary  way.  It  will  make  its  own 
report ;  and  we  will  not  anticipate  its  own  account  of  its  policy 
and  work.  Our  relations  with  the  Association  have  been  cordial 
and  peaceful ;  and  it  is  no  fault  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation if  the  union  has  been  sterile  because  of  the  lack  of 
positive  vitality  on  the  side  of  the  Conference. 

The  second  mandatory  resolution  of  the  Conference  concerned 
the  secular  education  of  the  children  in  our  body,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  founda- 
tion and  endowment  of  one  or  more  schools  for  the  education  of 
girls,  to  provide  the  best  culture  at  moderate  cost,  and  to  be  free 
from  sectarian  influence. 

Such  a  committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rev.  Mr.  Moors, 
was  appointed,  and  has  from  time  to  time  conferred  with  the 
Council,  who  gave  it  such  support  as  it  could.  Rev.  Mr.  Moors, 
the  indefatigable  and  public-spirited  advocate  of  this  movement, 
has  begged  his  way  in  a  manner  to  prove  his  own  self-denying 
zeal,  if  not  the  interest  of  the  general  Unitarian  public,  in  his 
purpose.  He  has  succeeded  in  collecting  the  amount  he  asked, 
$25,000.  The  truth  is,  it  is,  after  all,  a  local  interest  of  consider- 
able importance,  but  not  of  wide  denominational  concern.  It 
has  had  about  the  amount  of  support  which  such  worthy  local 
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enterprises  merit ;  and,  if  it  gets  what  the  Council  hopes  it  may, 
—  a  farther  endowment, — it  will  have  to  be  done  by  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  its  advocate,  who,  we  are  happy  to  report,  has 
now  become  the  principal  of  the  school,  and  is  our  guarantee 
that  it  will  be  energetically  and  wisely  administered. 

The  subject  of  protecting  our  ministry  from  recruits  enlisted 
before  and  without  examination,  and  entering  in  by  the  door  of 
easy  congregations  not  always  over-particular  about  ministerial 
or  moral  qualifications,  was  earnestly  debated  in  our  last  session, 
not  without  serious  differences  of  opinion,  and  terminated  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Fellowship,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  Conference  for  straining  out  at 
least  the  camels,  if  not  the  gnats,  from  the  draught  of  the  denom- 
ination. It  seems  to  be  the  increasing  habit  of  the  liberal,  or 
Unitarian,  portion  of  the  Congregational  body  to  press  more  and 
more  that  first  vital  principle  of  Congregationalism,  the  strict 
independency  or  autonomy  of  each  church,  and  to  neglect  more 
and  more  that  equally  Congregational  second  principle,  the  vol- 
untary dependence  of  each  church  on  the  counsel,  watch,  comity 
and  co-operativeness,  of  its  sister  churches.  Congregational- 
ism proper,  as  three  hundred  years  have  defined  it,  has  hitherto 
had,  outside  our  mongrel  form  of  it,  an  equal  recognition  of  its 
two  foci^  it  being  not  of  the  nature  of  a  circle,  but  an  ellipse.* 
These  two  foci  were  (1)  independence  of  the  authority^  but  (2) 
confessed  dependence  on  the  counsel  and  advice  and  co-opera- 
tion of  sister  churches.  By  ignoring  one  of  these  principles,  the 
last,  we  are  endangering  our  Congregational  polity. 

Let  us  look  a  moment  at  the  principle  of  the  matter.  Congre- 
gational liberty  is  precisely  of  the  nature  of  civil  liberty  under 
free  institutions  like  our  own. 

Anybody  can  see  that  civil  freedom  is  necessarily  limited  by 
the  civility^  for  which  the  freedom  is  valued.  It  is  easy  to  be 
free,  if  you  consent  to  be  savage ;  but  civil  freedom  is  the  free- 
dom compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  State,  and  its  limits 
are  matters  of  solicitous  regulation  and  confessed  necessity.  So 
it  is  easy  to  be  free  as  individual  Christians,  amenable  only  to 
Christ  or  God;  but  when   Christians  wish  the  advantages   of 

*  See  Dr.  Dexter'9  valuable  Hatory  of  CongregtUioncilinn. 
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union  in  their  freedom,  or  wish  to  be  a  body  of  Congregational 
churches,  they  must  consider  that,  although  they  propose  to  gain 
more  freedom  than  they  surrender,  they  surrender  some  portions 
of  one,  and  a  lower  kind  of,  freedom,  to  gain  more,  or  another 
and  a  higher  kind,  which  is  the  product  of  fellowship,  formulated 
and  under  some  sort  of  rules.  So  when  men  form  armies,  regi- 
ments, companies,  to  defend  or  extend  freedom,^  they  instantly 
surrender  many  private  or  personal  rights  which  uniform  drill 
and  subordination  (all  essential  to  their  efficiency  in  the  support 
of  national  freedom)  demand  from  them.  We  cannot  be  efficient 
members  of  a  congregation  or  church  without  surrendering  cer- 
tain private  preferences  in  favor  of  the  common  will.  A  church 
in  which  every  man  resists  and  opposes  the  wish  or  view  or 
policy  of  the  majority  of  his  fellow-members  is  incompetent  and 
useless  for  any  purposes  which  would  not  be  iSetter  accomplished 
by  every  man's  going  back  into  his  solitary  cell  in  his  own  soul. 

And  what  is  true  of  single  churches  is  equally  true  of  collee- 
tions  of  churches.  The  absolute  Independent  is  logically  no  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  on  his  own  principles  ought  not  to  join  any 
congregation,  since  it  involves  his  freedom  of  action  in  some 
degree,  though  it  is  to  increase  it  in  a  higher  form.  But,  still 
more,  the  absolute  Independent  ought  not  to  join  a  fellowship  of 
churches,  since  the  essence  of  church  fellowship  is  the  willing- 
ness to  be  advised  and  aided  and  strengthened  by  the  wisdom, 
experience,  and  common  interest  of  sister  churches,  through  some 
recognized  form  of  mutual  allegiance  and  mutual  conformity, 
understood  to  be  compatible  with  the  independency  of  the  indi- 
vidual congregations.  The  old  ecclesiastical  Council  was  the 
necessary  and  essential  representation  of  this  bond  in  the  Con- 
gregationalism of  the  past,  in  both  branches  of  the  Congi*ega- 
tional  body.  We  have  gradually,  in  our  ever-increasing  passion 
for  liberty  and  our  ever-diminishing  sense  of  the  only  uses  for 
which  liberty  is  valuable,  weakened  the  only  bond  that  made  pos>- 
sible  an  efEectual  fellowship  in  the  Congregational  order ;  i,e.j  this 
ecclesiastical  Council.  It  has  fallen  into  disuse  and  contempt. 
Congregations  not  only  often  settle  ministers  without  any  ordain- 
ing or  installing  council,  bat,  what  is  perhaps  worse,  they  have 
councils  which  mean  nothing,  since  they  make  no  inquisition  into 
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the  character  and  standing  of  the  man  they  are  called  to  ordain 
or  install. 

And  now  what  is  the  outcome  ?  We  have  created  a  substitute 
for  the  old  Council, —  a  Committee  of  Fellowship, —  not  made  up 
of  the  ministers  of  sister  churches,  or  delegates  from  them,  but  a 
scattered  committee,  who  will  soon  report  their  experience.  The 
excuse  for  giving  up  the  Council  was  its  costliness  in  time  and 
trouble.  But  think  what  trouble  it  saved,  and  what  time! 
When  ordination  and  installation  meant  something, —  and  it  has 
meant  little  since  the  ecclesiastical  Council  practically  expired, — 
It  was  not  the  easy  thing  it  is  now  to  go  for  years  without  cmy 
minister,  to  keep  a  scandalous  minister  for  years,  or  to  shift  a 
pulpit  and  pastorate  once  in  every  year  or  two.  The  office  was 
special,  and  it  had  a  special  indorsement.  It  involved  the  con- 
gregation in  responsibility  not  merely  to  its  own  tastes  and 
caprices,  but  to  the  public  sentiment  of  sister  churches.  It  saved 
time  and  trouble,  and  it  favored  true  freedom  for  ministers,  at 
least;  for,  by  mutual  consent,  congregations  could  not  settle  and 
unsettle  pastors  for  whim  or  fancy  or  the  mere  love  of  change. 
That  is  not  freedom,  but  a  weakening  license,  destructive  of  the 
dignity  and  stableness  of  the  profession. 

It  may  prove  that  the  abandonment  of  the  ecclesiastical  Council 
is  in  the  logical  order  of  our  ultra-Protestantism,  and  cannot  be 
resisted.  If  so,  we  must  hope  and  believe  that  an  entirely  new 
order  of  things  is  begun,  that  the  continuity  of  religious  history 
is  hopelessly  broken,  and  that  we  are  sweeping  the  floor,  prepara- 
tory to  the  building  of  a  wholly  new  and  more  glorious  temple. 
Not  believing  a  word  of  that,  it  seems,  to  at  least  the  writer  of  this 
report,  that  the  only  possible  escape  from  an  utter  dispersion  and 
complete  disintegration  of  our  fellowship  is  the  putting  again  into 
use  the  old  ecclesiastical  Council  which  makes  and  saves  Congre- 
gationalism, but  which  absolute  Independency  (which  historically 
we  do  not  represent)  repudiates  and  destroys,  and  with  it  all  pos- 
sibility of  an  organic  existence  as  a  denomination. 

THREE    THINGS    ACCOMPLISHED. 

Meanwhile,  the  Council  records  with  gratification  the  success  of 
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our  purely  voluntary  and  unecclesiastical  organization,  founded 
in  sjrmpathy  and  affection,  in  three  enterprises  which  have 
marked  the  last  two  years  of  our  denominational  life. 

1.  The  saving  of  the  nearly  ruined  Church  of  the  Messiah,  by 
the  conjoint  efforts  of  the  remnant  of  the  congregation,  who 
made  an  almost  desperate  but  wholly  successful  effort  to  raise 
their  large  share  of  the  sum  necessary  to  free  the  society  from  a 
millstone  of  debt,  assisted  by  their  sister  churches  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  to  an  almost  equal  amount,  and  then  by  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  in  the  sum  of  $35,000,  representing 
the  denomination  at  large.  By  this  great  sacrifice,  the  church, 
just  ready  to  fall  under  the  auctioneer's  hammer,  was  rescued 
amid  great  rejoicings,  which  have  not  ceased  since  its  new  pastor, 
called  from  his  important  charge  at  Chicago  to  restore  the  con- 
gregation whose  outward  home  had  been  saved,  took  possession 
of  his  post.  The  importance  of  this  costly  stroke  of  denomina- 
tional polity  can  only  be  duly  understood  by  those  who  know 
how  closely  our  fortunes  as  a  body  are  watched  by  the  press  of 
the  metropolis,  and  how  the  outward  success  or  failure  of  our 
cause  in  New  York  is  accepted  by  millions  as  the  measure  of 
our  general  condition  and  of  our  claims  to  public  respect. 

The'  Church  of  the  Messiah  is  self-supporting  and  free  from 
debt.  It  is  largely  attended,  and  has  taken  its  old  place  among 
the  important  congregations  in  the  community.  Enough  suc- 
cess is  already  gained  to  justify  the  policy  which  cost  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  so  much  self-sacrifice,  and  such  a 
large  usd  of  what  was  meant  to  be  its  permanent  fund.  The 
Churoh  of  the  Messiah  steadily  holds  out  the  hope  and  promise 
to  reimburse  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in  the  whole 
amount  of  its  loan,  which  is  without  interest,  and  secured  by  a 
mortgage  on  the  whole  property.  If  it  do  this  within  the  next 
ten  years,  which  promise  to  be  years  of  national  prosperity,  and 
we  trust  also  of  great  and  stable  increase  of  strength  and  dig- 
nity in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  all  criticism  of  the  somewhat 
questioned  wisdom  and  justness  of  its  course,  in  this  use  of  its 
general  fund,  will  be  lost  in  a  chorus  of  praise  and  gratitude 
over  the  long-headed  courage  of  its  Directors. 

2.  The  next  step  of  a  denominational  kind  in  which  our  minis- 
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ters  have  taken  an  active  part,  and  in  which  the  President  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  Chairman  of  this  Coun- 
cil, and  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge  have 
most  actively  participated, —  to  which,  too,  the  usual  benefactors 
of  Harvard  College  and  of  our  denomination  have  contributed 
their  generous  aid, — has  been  the  progress  and  near  completion 
of  a  fund  of  ♦130,000,  for  the  endowment  of  two  new  professor- 
ships in  our  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge.  This  fund  is  already 
at  the  point  of  $115,527.05,  and  is  doubtless  soon  to  attain  the 
last  dollar  of  the  sum  it  has  aimed  at.  It  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  our  professors  of  the  school  and  ministers,  from  their  usually 
meagre  resources,  have  subscribed  $5,370  toward  the  suni,  more 
than  the  sum  given  by  all  our  churches  acting  as  churches, 
which  is  $3,848.14.  The  rest  was  given  by  private  individuals. 
It  would  be  ungrateful  not  specially  to  name  here  the  magnifi- 
cent gift  to  this  fund  of  $40,000  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Tileston,  of 
All  Souls  Church,  New  York,  subscribed  and  paid  while  she 
was  yet  alive,  and  almost  the  last  act  of  her  pure  and  righteous 
life  and  of  her  generous  and  modest  hand.  Her  children  had 
already  founded  one  professorship  in  distant  St.  Louis,  and  in  the 
Washington  University,  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  merchant, 
long  a  pillar  of  our  cause  in  New  York,  the  late  Thomas  Tiles- 
ton.  His  widow  wished  to  have  his  memory  blessed  nearer  his 
birthplace  in  Eastern  Massachusetts ;  and  she  took  advantage  of 
the  call  for  an  endowment  of  our  Cambridge  Divinity  School, 
to  connect  his  name  with  the  splendid  gift  of  $40,000,  in  sup- 
port of  a  Tileston  fund,  free  from  all  encumbering  directions 
about  its  use,  except  that  it  was  to  serve  the  cause  of  education 
for  the  liberal  ministry.  We  are  perhaps  too  much  accustomed 
to  the  free-handed  gifts  of  Mrs.  Tileston's  children,  and  spe- 
cially of  Mrs.  Mary  Hemenway,  her  eldest  daughter,  to  wonder 
at  any  liberality  in  the  family  fountain  which  has  watered  so 
copiously  many,  nay,  most,  of  our  educational,  charitable,  and 
denominational  fields. 

3.  The  next  denominational  enterprise,  which  has  been  crowned 
with  success,  was  the  raising  of  the  outside  fund  for  the  Memo- 
rial Church  in  Newport,  R.I.,  the  birthplace  and  summer  home 
of  Dr.  Channing,  and  on  occasion  of  the  centennial  year  of  his 
nativity. 
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The  sum   total   received  from  thirty  churches,  acting  as 

churches, $14,918.60 

From  individuals,  occasional  residents  of  Newport, ....        5,960.00 

Total  of  outside  help, $20,878.60 

From  the  Unitarian  Society  and  its  friends  in  Newport,  K.I.,      30,000.00 

Total, $50,878.60 

The  Federal  Street  Church,  late  Dr.  Channing's,  gave  $4,698. 
Next  in  importance,  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  in  B;-ooklyn, 
contributed  so  exceptionally  to  this  fund  ($4,135.57)  that  its 
devotion  to  Channing's  memorial  should  be  specially  noted. 
Besides  these  gifts,  the  services  of  the  architects,  valued  at 
$1,500,  are  thrown  in.  Judge  Mackurdy,  of  Lyme,  Conn.,  has 
freely  contributed  all  the  stone  (of  red  porphyry  granite)  for 
the  body  of  the  edifice,  valued  at  $5,000.  Several  memorial 
windows  have  been  promised.  The  subscriptions  are  nearly  all 
paid  in,  the  contracts  giveji  out,  the  building  under  way,  and 
to  be  completed  by  July,  1881.  The  church  will  cost  $5,000 
more  than  the  society  has  yet  secured ;  but  it  means  to  raise  it 
before  dedication. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  neither  of  these  plans  was  com- 
monly deemed  practicable,  when  started ;  that  they  made  their 
way  against  strong  doubts  and  some  opposition ;  that  they  have 
all  been  forwarded  by  the  countenance  of  your  Council,  though 
they  owe  their  success  mainly  to  the  strenuous  eflEorts  of  the 
several  committees  that  had  them  in  charge,  and  to  the  labors 
of  special  individuals  and  the  liberality  of  generous  souls. 
Besides  these  three  successes,  tlfere  has  been  nothing  greatly  to 
distinguish  the  last  two  years  in  our  denominational  life,  which 
has  in  any  way  proceeded  from  this  National  Conference.  True, 
it  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  that  the  year  of  our  Biennial 
Meeting  is  the  "  apple-year  "  of  the  churches, —  that  iiS,  they  bear 
and  drop  more  fruit  into  its  treasury  on  the  year  of  our  session 
than  in  the  alternate  year, — and  he  thinks  that  the  closer  the 
appeal  to  the  churches  for  their  annual  contribution  is  to  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference,  the  more  willing  and  generous  the  collec- 
tions prove.  Certainly,  this  would  be  even  more  certain,  if  the 
closing  Resolution  of  the  last  session  were  practically  carried  out: 

9 
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^^  Resolved,  that,  with  a  view  to  make  the  mature  deliberations 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  this  Conference  the  common  property  of 
our  churches,  we  recommend  and  urge  that  each  delegation  pro- 
cure at  an  early  day,  and  on  Sunday,  if  practicable,  a  special 
meeting  of  the  congregation  it  represents,  at  which  meeting  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Conference  may  be  heard  and 
considered."  It  would  be  a  very  curious  test  of  the  value  of 
our  Resolves,  could  the  statistics  be  obtained  of  the  number  of 
the  two  hundred  and  one  churches  and  nineteen  associations, 
represented  by  five  hundred  and  thirty-one  delegates  in  the 
last  session  of  this  Conference,  by  whom  this  Resolution  was 
respected,  and  its  suggestion  carried  out.  Until  this  practical 
method  of  making  the  deliberate  advice  of  the  Conference  effi- 
cient in  the  churches  is  honestly  and  earnestly  tried  (and  it 
ought  not  to  depend  wholly  upon  the  readiness  of  the  minister 
to  do  it,  seeing  that  the  two  lay  delegates  are  much  more  likely 
to  understand  its  claims,  and  are  in  a  better  position  to  press 
them),  we  shall  derive  a  far  less  advantage  from  our  organiza- 
tion than  it  is  well  fitted  to  furnish  in  respect  of  pecuniary 
results  for  missionary  purposes. 

The  American  Unitarian  Association  has  had  for  two  yeara 
past  only  about  its  ordinary  sum  of  annual  contributions  from 
the  churches,  day  $26,000  each  year.  This  money  has  been 
fairly  distributed  in  all  the  three  sections  of  our  work, — the  East, 
the  Middle  States,  and  the  West,  including  the  Pacific  Coast : 
for  the  support  of  missionaries  at  important  points,  largely  at 
the  academic  centres,  Ann  Arbor,  Ithaca,  Iowa  City,  Brunswick, 
Maine ;  in  aid'  of  old  and  f eebFe  churches  in  New  England,  the 
nurseries  of  the  future  churches  in  the  newer  and  more  hopeful 
parts  of  the  country ;  in  helping  younger  churches  in  the  Middle 
States  to  survive  the  period  of  their  teething  and  early  diseases ; 
and  in  planting  or  watering  churches  in  the  great  West. 

On  the  whole,  our  missionary  work  of  the  orcU  kind  cannot 
be  considered  as  brilliantly  encouraging.  It  has,  perhaps,  been 
worth  all  it  cost ;  for  it  has  cost  little.  We  have  not  acquired 
the  missionary  knack,  and  we  have  not  yet  reared  the  needed 
missionaries.  Here  and  there,  a  splendid  exception  has  turned 
up,  of  a  natural-born  or  grace-inspired  missionary,  who  has  made 
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his  neighborhood,  or  eren  his  State,  and  sometimes  even  more 
than  that,  lively  with  his  propagandism  of  the  gospel  which  we 
find  in  Jesus'  life  and  precepts.  But  it  is  plain  that  the  days 
of  building  up  or  planting  churches  of  our  faith,  by  mere  gifts  of 
money,  without  the  inspiration,  zeal,  and  special  qualifications  of 
apostolic  men  who  have  the  gift  of  at  least  one  tongue,  and  the 
anointing  of  a  consuming  fire  of  earnestness,  a  love  of  souls^  as 
well  as  a  love  of  truth,  a  vision  of  the  glorious  consequences  of 
awakening  and  filling  men  with  the  truth  of  God's  holiness,  good- 
ness, and  spiritual  presence,  and  of  stamping  them  with  the  image 
of  the  Master's  beauty  and  consecration,  are  passed ;  that,  without 
this  kind  of  equipment,  missionaries  are  of  little  value,  and  the 
churches  they  plant  rickety  and  without  constitution  or  promise 
of  life.  Two  or  three  missionaries  of  this  kind,  trailing  their  holy 
fire  through  every  portion  of  our  new  country,  might  start  a 
general  flame.  But  we  can  expect  nothing  from  what  merely 
warms,  but  never  heats,  what  only  smokes,  but  never  flames. 
The  Council  is  of  opinion  that  the  support  of  missionary  work 
should  be  strictly  confined  to  men  raised  up,  and  proving  their 
special  qualification  to  do  it;  that  the  question  should  not  be 
what  call  for  missionary  work  is  there,  but  what  man  is  a  bom 
and  proved  missionary,  and  how  can  we  raise  the  means  to  em- 
ploy him  and  every  one  like  him.  It  is  not  so  much  indifiFerence 
to  missionary  work  as  doubts  of  the  efEectiveness  of  the  kind 
undertaken  that  paralyzes  our  zeal.  Given  the  man,  the  means  of 
his  support  might  and  would  be  forthcoming.  If  we  have  such 
men  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  we  have  some),  they  should 
be  made  missionaries  at  large,  left  largely  to  their  own  instincts 
and  methods,  generously  supported,  and  the  men  they  approve  and 
find  helpful,  and  are  willing  to  leave  the  churches  they  found  in 
charge  of,  sent  to  the  fields  they  open. 

The  effort  of  our  missionaries  should  not  be  the  vague  and 
general  purpose  of  shedding  light  or  arousing  sympathy  or  col- 
lecting crowds  to  listen  even  to  gospel  preaching,  but  to  plant 
and  organize  churches^ —  of  course,  by  all  means,  independent 
and  self-supporting  churches,  which  they  will  mainly  or  soon  be, 
if  their  apostle  has  the  right  sense  of  what  to  preach  and  where 
to  preach. 
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And  here  seems  the  proper  place  for  the  Council  to  say  to  the 
Conference  that,  important  as  the  work  of  creating  or  directing 
or  leavening  public  opinion  in  religious  matters  is,  and  valuable 
as  the  spread  of  our  literature  is,  the  special  object  to  be  kept 
in  view  by  a  conference  of  churches  is  the  planting  of  new 
churches.  As  representatives  of  churches^  we  have  specially  in 
view  church  influences^  in  the  building  up  of  virtue,  peace,  order, 
and  happiness,  which  are  the  true  kingdom  of  God,  by  church 
means.  No  need  is  there  to  disparage  other  means, —  literature, 
schools,  general  culture,  science,  philosophy ;  no  need  to  debate 
the  question  whether  the  world  owes  more  to  churches  than  to 
schools  or  to  commerce  or  to  politics.  Only  as,  when  assembled 
as  political  economists,  we  talk  about  political  economy ;  as  edu- 
cationists, about  education ;  as  patriots,  about  national  principles  *, 
as  humanitarians,  about  humanity ;  as  philosophers,  about  Aris- 
totle, Plato,  Kant,  and  Hegel :  so,  when  assembled  as  churchmen, 
let  us  talk  about  and  promote  the  interests  of  churches  or  the 
church.  That  is  our  special  business.  We  are  not  obliged, 
with  fanatics,  or  with  Papists  or  Calvinists,  to  declare  that  there 
is  nothing  good  outside  the  Church  or  outside  our  Church,  to 
justify,  nay,  to  make  it  our  evident  duty  to  magnify,  the  special 
object  that  brings  us  together.  The  Council  is  well  aware  that 
a  notion  is  not  rare  among  those  who  have  been  reared  under 
Unitarian  influences  that  the  days  of  churches  are  numbered, 
and  that  wise  and  unprejudiced  men  may  better  seek  to  exert 
whatever  moral  or  spiritual  influence  they  possess  through  other 
instrumentalities.  Well,  let  us  be  grateful  to  all  the  friends  of 
virtue  and  humanity,  of  truth  and  goodness,  let  them  trust 
churches  or  not.  But,  unless  we  mean  to  fall  into  their  method, 
we  must  not  cease  to  magnify  and  cherish  our  own.  Believing 
that  Christian  churches  are  still  a  priceless  possession  of  hu- 
manity, and  profoundly  identified  with  its  best  hopes  ;  believing 
that  the  doubts  and  distrusts  which  assail  the  Church  are  really 
only  providential  means  for  correcting  its  abuses  or  errors; 
believing  that,  in  spite  of  dogmatic  narrowness  or  belated  usages 
or  formalities  emptied  of  their  old  meaning,  the  Church,  the 
instituted  and  organized  forms  of  Christian  worship,  and  fellow- 
ship in  faith  and  love,  must  survive  all  moods  of  suspicion  or 
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ayersion, —  we  think  it  not  too  mnch  to  say  that  we  are  here 
izs  churches  to  proclaim  our  faith  in  the  Christian  Church; 
here  to  prove  our  faith  by  our  zeal  for  building  up  that  portion 
of  the  walls  of  Zion  committed  to  us ;  here  to  assert  our  convic- 
tion, and  to  embody  it,  that  no  part  of  the  whole  fortification 
is  so  important  for  us  as  the  part  Divine  Providence  has  made 
it  possible  for  us  and  no  others  to  build  up  and  to  defend,  and  to 
build  higher  and  broader  every  year.  In  short,  unless  we  believe 
in  ourselves  and  our  cause,  we  are  wasting  our  time  in  keeping  up 
these  appearances ;  and,  if  we  believe,  we  must  believe  as  church- 
men, in  the  churches,  and  in  the  duty  of  invigorating  and  increas- 
ing the  churches,  and  must  not  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow 
and  maintain  our  solicitude  and  our  intense  desire  to  see  the 
Unitarian  Church,  and  not  merely  Unitarian  principles,  spread 
and  prevail.  For  the  mere  spread  of  general  liberty  and  enlight- 
enment of  thought,  there  is  not  only  no  difficulty,  but  no  need 
of  our  specially  concerning  ourselves  in  our  day.  The  news- 
papers, magazines,  the  current  literature  of  the  age,  are  breaking 
up  surely,  and  even  swiftly,  all  spiritual  bondage  and  all  mon- 
strous dogmas.  For  us  to  enter  into  this  business  as  our  special 
one  is  like  running  a  one-horse  express-wagon  alongside  and 
in  competition  with  the  Central  Railroad.  But  to  organize  and 
institute  churches,  preserving  the  precious  traditions  of  Christian 
faith,  its  reverence,  its  hopes,  and  prophecies;  to  organize  in 
churches,  which  are  hives  of  spiritual  industry,  the  new  freedom 
of  thought,  the  new  independence  of  will,  the  new  and  yet  un- 
disciplined liberty  of  the  age, —  this  is  a  work  never  so  urgent, 
never  so  difficult,  never  so  gracious,  never  less  to  be  given  over 
to  languor  and  apathy  than  here  and  now. 

The  most  difficult  and,  by  mere  utilitarian  methods,  the  most 
hopeless  of  problems,  but  ever  the  most  glorious  and  indestructi- 
ble of  hopes,  is  the  organization  of  liberty.  It  has  cost  millions 
of  lives  and  centuries  of  baffled  effort,  of  disorder  and  rain,  to 
organize  civil  liberty.  The  Puritans,  in  1600  to  1660,  turned 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  into  a  battle-field  of  hatreds  and 
conflagrations  and  judicial  murder  to  establish  something  like 
religious  liberty  'in  the  three  kingdoms.  They  beat  down 
prelacy,  they  beheaded  Laud,  they  dismantled  cathedrals,  they 
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cut  off  Charles'  head,  they  abolished  bishops  and  the  House  of 
Peers,*  they  instituted  Independency,  and  they  almost  annihilated 
religious  institutions  in  their  passionate  determination  to  have, 
at  least,  real  religion.  It  was  worth  the  cost ;  but  how  mistaken 
and  how  futile  the  immediate  expectations  of  those  who  thought 
an  ideal  or  an  unconstitutcd  religion  of  mere  individual  opinions, 
without  order  or  symbols,  every  man  his  own  priest  and  every 
day  sacred  and  every  place  a  temple,  could  take  the  place  of  an 
orderly,  organized,  and  timed  institution,  with  a  special  class 
devoted  to  its  service !  The  restoration  of  king,  peers,  bishops, 
and  national  Church  in  England,  after  the  bravest,  boldest,  and 
most  conscientious  endeavors  of  such  men  as  Cromwell,  Fairfax, 
Vane,  Bradshaw,  Selden,  Milton,  to  bring  in,  prematurely,  an 
ideal  order  of  republicanism  and  soul  liberty,  is  one  of  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  the  history  of  human  nature.  We  are  reap- 
ing, in  America,  the  fruits  of  the  long  and  painful  spring  which 
both  civil  and  religious  liberty  have  passed  through  in  the  Old 
World.  Alas!  we  have  had  in  America  to  add  a  million  of 
lives  to  the  bloody  heap  that  had  already  been  raised  to  a  fearful 
height  in  throwing  up  the  costly  ramparts  of  civil  liberty ;  and 
we  may  have  to  give  a  million  more  before  we  can  exact  the 
enforcement  of  the  amendments  whose  legal  enactment  alone 
we  have  yet  secured.  Shall  we  wonder  that  the  establishment 
of  creedless  churches  of  the  Christian  type  and  traditions  have 
cost  us  a  century  of  baffled  effort  and  long  delayed  and  still 
unwon  success?  Was  ever  a  purer,  nobler  testimony  to  God's 
glory  and  the  honor  of  Christ  and  human  nature  proposed 
than  to  leave  men  wholly  free  to  their  individual  judgment 
and  opinion,  and  yet  believe  that  God's  truth  and  love  and 
Christ's  spirit  would  be  adequate  to  make  them  fellow-wor- 
shippers and  fellow-believers  and  fellow-laborers  in  the  cause 
of  holiness,  goodness,  and  peace  ?  This  is  what  we  are  striving 
to  do, —  to  prove  that  Christians  may  enjoy  absolute  freedom  of 
opinion,  and  retain  the  spirit  of  fellowship  and  faith ;  that  there 
are  things  so  deep  and  so  true  in  Christ's  gospel  that  the  utmost 
liberty  can  no  more  destroy  or  abate  their  truth,  importance,  and 
influence  than  the  freedom  of  the  waves  can  drown  the  stars,  or 
the  winds  blow  them  out;  and  that  there  is  enough  left  —  after 
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philosophy,  science,  free  religion,  have  done  their  worst  or  best, 
at  any  rate  their  utmost  —  to  make  the  cross  the  best  banner, 
Christ  the  best  leader,  God  the  Father  the  most  real  of  beings, 
immortality  the  most  worthy  and  gracious  of  hopes,  and  self- 
consecration  and  fraternal  disinterestedness  of  heart  and  life  the 
most  glorious  and  rewarding  goals  of  existence. 

It  is  to  multiply  and  establish  churches  of  this  type  that  we 
band  together;  and  nothing  but  churches^  which  are  organized 
and  perpetual  schools  in  this  art  of  faith  and  life,  ought  to  satisfy 
our  zeal  or  to  guide  our  policy.  If  we  allow  general  influence 
or  circulation  of  anybody's  writings  or  supply  of  libraries  and 
orthodox  ministers  with  our  Channing's  works  —  all  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  means,  no  doubt  —  to  take  the  place  or  to  be 
considered  as  any  substitute  for  our  church  work  and  the  growth 
and  increase  of  our  churches,  we  shall  put  a  vague,  dissolving,  and 
deceptive  object  in  place  of  a  plain,  palpable,  and  realizable  end. 
We  are  trying  to  hide  or  cover  and  excuse  our  lack  of  true 
churchmanship  under  this  cloak,  the  claim  of  general  influence. 
The  influence  we  boast,  to  begin  with,  is  not  ours,  but  belongs  to 
the  times ;  and  it  is  an  influence  which  is  liberal  not  only  to  relig- 
ion, but  often  to  sense  and  sin,  and  folly  and  worldliness.  The 
spirit  of  liberty,  if  it  is  to  be  safe,  must  be  sanctified  by  union 
with  an  increased  conscience  of  duty  and  a  new  energy  of  will. 
For  every  yoke  stricken  off  man's  neck,  a  new  wing  must  be 
given  to  his  spirit,  or  a  new  foot  placed  under  the  free  man 
staggering  beneath  his  recovered  rights.  Churches  are  the  only 
places  yet  devised,  where  rights,  privileges,  truths,  are  brought 
home  to  individual  souls,  as  carrying  with  them  new  and  larger 
and  more  solemn  obligations ;  where  men  are  directly  exhorted 
as  individuals,  and  in  the  presence  of  their  moral  and  spiritual 
peers,  to  bring  their  hearts  and  lives  into  subjection  to  the  truth. 
They  differ  from  schools,  from  influence,  from  atmosphere,  from 
the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  from  all  the  cloudy,  vaporous  things 
so  commonly  nowadays  depended  on  in  their  absence,  in  being 
places  where  human  souls  can,  in  the  name  of  God  and  by  the 
consent  of  all,  be  addressed  in  the  interests  of  personal  character, 
be  arraigned  as  sinners,  be  admonished  and  exhorted,  and  drilled 
and  disciplined;    in    short,  where    personal    character  can    be 
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brought  under  the  potter's  wheel  of  the  Christian  faith  and 
hopes,  and  the  child  and  the  man,  so  long  as  he  lives,  be  sub- 
ject to  its  shaping  power.  Do  you  think  an  institution  like  this 
likely  to  be  given  up?  Do  you  think  improvements  in  this  val- 
uable patent  likely  to  be  without  demand  ?  We  claim,  and  the 
Council  at  least  believe,  that  the  Unitarian  Church  is  Uetter  fitted, 
in  its  freedom  and  its  reformed  simplicity,  to  meet  at  least  the 
needs  and  wants  of  the  more  thoughtful  portion  of  the  American 
people,  than  any  other.  Why,  then,  seeing  this  is  the  only  form 
of  the  Church  we  can  conscientiously  use  at  all,--- why  not  propose 
to  create  and  establish  these  churches  with  all  energy  and  at  all 
costs,  and  to  direct  our  efforts  supremely  at  this  practicable 
and  measurable  end  ?  Let  us  place  ourselves  beyond  the  hazard 
of  any  self-delusion.  You  are  certain  of  nothing,  so  long  as  you 
talk  of  leaven  and  influence.  But  you  know  what  you  have  done, 
when  you  have  created  a  church  where  there  was  none  before. 
If  every  local  conference  in  this  National  Conference  aimed  at 
increase  its  numbers  by  one  new  church  every  year;  if  «very 
church  of  vigor  and  means  would  create  a  daughter  church 
every  two  years ;  if  every  minister  of  commanding  powers  would 
constitute  himself  a  missionary  in  his  off  Sundays,  and  instead 
of  scattering  his  fire  would  found  a  new  church  and  nurse  it 
into  self-support, —  then  we  should  be  following  the  primitive  and 
apostolic  way;  we  should  give  our  churches  something  to  do, 
besides  maintaining  service  once  a  Sunday ;  and  we  should  again 
buzz  and  hum  with  busy  and  charming  life  through  the  whole 
body,  instead  of  growing  sleepy  and  lame  and  rusty,  and  then 
talking  about  the  decay,  or  tendency  toward  ruin,  of  the  Unita- 
rian cause. 

* 

THEOLOOICAL  EDUCATION   AND    OUR  DIVINITY   SCHOOLS. 

Harvard  College,  not  founded  but  chiefly  endowed  by  Unita- 
rians, and  for  a  long  time  presided  over  by  Unitarian  ministers, 
and  originally  created  to  supply  New  England  with  a  learned 
ministry,  has,  in  the  natural  order  of  things,  passed  out  of  de- 
nominational control,  as  well  as  beyond  the  habit  of  any  ezclu- 
sive  interest  in  clerical  education.    It  is  rapidly  taking  on  the 
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spirit  and  form  of  a  foreign  university,  in  which  no  one  profes- 
sion or  calling  is  specially  favored,  but  where  young  men  desir- 
ous of  learning  may  store  their  minds  with  what  is  equally 
essential  in  all  the  professions  and  liberal  pursuits  of  life.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  large  Unitarian  factor  in  its  cor- 
poration or  Board  of  Overseers  has  been  specially  favorable  to 
the  effort  to  undenominationalize  the  College,  and  that  it  has 
been  steadily  losing  its  Unitarian  flavor  and  reputation,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  its  Unitarian  benefactors.  Greatly  to  their  credit, 
they  have  felt  the  undesirableness  of  any  sectarian  fetters  or  <jhar- 
acteristics  in  a  college  aiming  to  become  a  National  University, 
hoping  to  gather  students  from  all  the  different  denominations 
and  from  all  sections  of  the  country ;  and  have  been  perfectly  will- 
ing to  surrender  any  supposed  advantages  proceeding  from  the 
partiality  to  Unitarian  denominational  interests,  to  the  general 
sentiment  or  principle  that  favoritism  toward  any  seqt  did  not 
belong  to  the  leading  university  of  a  country  that  had  dissociated 
Church  and  State,  had  no  national  creed,  and  professed  universal 
toleration,  or,  what  is  'better,  the  equal  rights  of  all  religionists. 
Those  whose  theological  opinions  are  professedly  founded  in 
reason,  considered  as  a  necessary  part  of  revelation,  and  axe  tied 
to  no  creed,  and  therefore  open  to  ceaseless  modification  from 
new  testimony  and  new  experience,  are  of  course  the  only  relig- 
ious party  who  cannot  ultimately  suffer,  but  must  surely  gain, 
by  the  total  unsectarianizing  of  a  university.  Unitarians  have 
no  interests  but  those  of  truth,  tried  by  all  the  tests  to  which 
truth  is  ever  subjected.  Whatever  other  and  creeded  churches 
can  and  must  ask  for  the  protection  of  theological  opinions  to 
which  they  are  committed,  from  the  colleges  or  universities  which 
they  offer  to  support,  upon  the  terms  of  being  supported  or  favored 
by  them.  Unitarians  cannot  logically,  and  do  not  really,  demand 
any  such  league  or  understanding.  The  most  they  can  do  in 
regard  to  Harvard  University  is  to  see  that  by  no  chance  it 
falls  under  other  sectarian  influences,  in  the  relaxation  of  their 
own  denominational  grasp.  If  there  be  any  Unitarian  jealousy 
in  Harvard,  it  is  not  a  jealousy  for  the  increased  influence  of  the 
Unitarian  factor  which  historically  has  such  evident  claims  there, 
but  only  a  jealousy  that  the  University  should  not  fall  under  any 
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sectarian  influence,  or  be  seized  hj  any  other  denomination  plot- 
ting to  enthrall  and  use  it  in  its  own  service. 

Happily,  Harvard  College  originally  had  a  distinct  recognition 
of  the  part  which  Christian  theology  and  even  practical  religion 
played  in  a  true  academic  education ;  nay,  it  doubtless  exagger- 
ated this  element  in  all  its  early  history,  which  was  necessarily 
tinctured  with  the  religious  theories  of  the  times.  It  properly 
had,  however,  a  theological  faculty ;  and  happily  it  has  one  still. 
But  it  is  perhaps  not  so  fortunate  that  its  theological  faculty 
became  in  1824  quite  accidentally  identified  with  the  Unitarian 
denomination,  not  in  terms,  but  in  fact.  If  the  founders  of 
its  Theological  School,  considered  as  a  distinct  department,  did 
not  have  the  interests  of  the  Unitarian  ministry  and  the  Unitarian 
body  in  chief  view,  the  government  of  the  College  soon  allowed 
itself  to  become  the  trustees  of  funds  and  endowments  that  had 
distinct  denominational  aims.  We  cannot  cease  to  regret  that 
the  highest  courts  have  been  obliged  to  decide  that  Harvard 
University  cannot  be  allowed  to  relinquish  these  trusts,  and  that 
a  school  historically  Unitarian,  and  so  far  forth  sectarian,  is,  by 
an  anomaly,  fastened  upon  a  university  that  professes  and  ought 
to  maintain,  and  does  maintain  (with  this  exception),  a  strictly 
undenominational  attitude.  Unitarians  are  really  the  chief 
losers  by  this  mishap;  for  it  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  thrown 
suspicions  upon  theology  as  a  university  study  and  cramped  the 
freedom  of  the  University  Professors  in  Theology,  and  the  bold 
exercise  in  the  public  lecture-rooms  of  scientific  investigation  in 
the  interest  of  truth  alone, —  which,  if  it  had  been  carried  on  by 
unsuspected  and  independent  theologians  in  the  University,  and 
not  merely  in  the  Divinity  School,  would  have  advanced  the  cause 
of  liberal  Christianity  much  beyond  its  present  reach.  We  have 
indeed  an  active  and  aggressive  set  of  Sadducees  in  or  about 
our  University,  who  are  doing  their  best  not  only  to  cheapen 
our  Divinity  School,  but  the  science  of  theology  itself,  and 
would  have  the  whole  subject  cut  bodily  out  (if  indeed  it  has  any 
body  in  their  eyes)  from  the  circle  of  university  studies,  leaving  a 
gap  of  dark  and  desperate  emptiness  where  the  queen  of  the  sci- 
ences has  so  long  sat.  But  there  seems  little  reason  to  think  their 
attacks  on  theology  will  have  any  effect  with  the  careful,  con- 
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scientious,  and  broad-minded  men  who  have  the  University  in 
charge.  It  is  interesting  to  see  that  the  University  has  just 
appointed  a  Professor  in  the  interests  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
that  lock  in  the  secrets  of  Biblical  literature,  who  has  been  se- 
lected with  a  distinct  and  painstaking  disregard  of  all  sectarian 
leanings,  and  who  specially  is  not  from  the  Unitarian  body.  We 
hope  it  will  continue  in  this  course.  We  should  rejoice  to  see 
Ecclesiastical  History,  or  even  that  portion  of  it  covered  by  dog- 
matics, taught  from  the  university  pulpit  as  well  as  the  Pro- 
fessors' chairs  to  the  whole  University,  by  the  ablest  men  the 
country  can  furnish  in  these  special  departments,  if  selected  in 
entire  independence  of  all  denominational  preference,  and  with 
sole  reference  to  learning,  ability,  and  teaching  power.  We  do 
not  believe  in  the  boneless  policy  of  a  teaching,  much  less  a 
preaching,  which,  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of  sectarianism,  confines 
itself  to  the  uninteresting  region  of  generalities, —  or  that  in  re- 
ligion about  which  all  are  agreed.  The  life  and  motion  of  relig- 
ious teachers  do  not  proceed  from  these  equilibric  or  temperate 
zones.  The  thunders  and  lightnings  that  awe,  the  sacred  streams 
and  torrents  that  sweep  through  men's  souls,  are  not  bred  in 
regions  where  suppression  of  personal  convictions,  or  the  bal- 
ancing of  wet  and  dry,  or  the  moderating  of  extremes,  is  the 
highest  effort  of  the  pulpit.  There  could  be  no  objection  to  the 
ablest  urging  of  opinions  that  are  least  acceptable  to  us,  in  col- 
lege pulpits  or  in  theological  schools,  .provided  they  were  dis- 
tinctly open  to  free  discussion,  had  no  support  except  their 
merits,  and  were  liable  to  be  met  and  answered  by  able  men  of 
other  convictions.  We  have  lost  as  Unitarians  more  than  we 
know  by  the  truce  of  controversy.  We  have  everything  to  gain 
by  the  freest  and  boldest  investigation.  The  scientific  method 
is  henceforth  to  be  our  shield  and  sword.  The  moment  it  is 
made  necessary  in  all  universities  by  the  popularity  that  must 
attend  its  full  adoption  in  one  and  in  all  theological  schools,  by 
its  thorough  exercise  in  our  own  Cambridge  School,  it  will  soon 
appear  that  the  obscurantism  and  mysticism  in  which  *  orthodoxy 
is  shrouded  hide  very  little  that  scientific  literary  criticism 
will  justify,  and  that  our  Unitarian  pulpit  has  long  been  weak- 
ened by  allowing  theology  to  fall  into  abeyance.     Theology  is 
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waiting  to  be  set  again  on  her  throne  by  Philosophy  and  Science, 
who  will  be  found  kneeling  at  her  feet,  whenever  a  perfectly  free 
and  a  thoroughly  learned  and  a  truly  philosophic  criticism  has 
restored  the  beautiful  form,  that  sectarianism  and  compromise 
and  worldly  lusts  have  hacked  and  hewed  and  scattered  into  un- 
meaning fragments. 

The  less  distinctively  Unitarian  or  sectarian  our  Divinity 
School  at  Cambridge  is,  or  can  be  made,  the  more  truly  will  it 
become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  University.  We  could  wish 
with  all  our  heart  that  it  were  so  blended  in  its  lectutes  and  it« 
life  witfi  the  University  as  to  lose  its  denominational  character, 
and  draw  students  preparing  for  the  ministry  from  all  churches. 
One  thing,  however,  if  we  read  its  Catalogue  aright,  greatly  sur- 
prises us ;  and  that  is,  the  light  provision,  if  any,  made  in  its  cur- 
riculum for  homiletics  and  pastoral  care.  It  is  as  if  the  Law 
School  had  no  professorship  of  the  art  of  pleading,  or  the 
Medical  School  no  clinique .  of  practice !  Eecalling  what  we 
must  consider  among  the  best  days  of  the  Divinity  School,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  a  professor  of  the  stamp  of  Henry 
Ware,  Jr.,  with  the  specific  duty  of  teaching  the  art  of  preaching, 
distinct  from  the  substance  of  theology,  and  the  duties  of  the 
pastoral  office,  with  the  inspiration  of  a  soul  deeply  m^aster  of 
both,  is  just  now  the  urgent  want  of  our  Cambridge  School,  and 
that  its  admirable  equipment  in  other  respects  needs  mainly  this 
to  make  the  school  satisfactory  to  its  supporters  and  friends. 
We  hoi)e  that  the  fund  now  so  nearly  completed  for  endowing 
two  new  professorships  —  not  yet  specifically  named  —  will  be  at 
least  partly  devoted  to  a  specific  chair  of  pulpit  eloquence  and 
pastoral  care,  and  one  which  is  intrusted  with  no  other  duties. 
The  Council  need  not  say  how  heartily  it  commends  to  the 
churches  the  immediate  completion  of  the  new  endowment  fund, 
of  which  $15,000  is  still  lacking  to  complete  the  $130,000 
aimed  at. 

In  this  long  treatment  of  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  Har- 
vard University  and  to  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  we  have 
only  opened  the  way  to  the  consideration  of  the  claims  of  our 
Theological  School  at  Meadville,  which  must  henceforth  be  re- 
garded as  our  only  distinctly  denominational  school.    So  long  as 
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we  aim  to  be  a  denomination, —  and  the  Council  would  consider 
themselves  as  failing  in  respect  to  this  Conference  not  to  avow 
their  conviction  that  we  are  a  denomination,  and  must  have  and 
must  encourage  a  denominational  policy, —  we  must  have  a  denom- 
inational school  for  preparing  such  of  our  ministers  as  feci  that 
vocation.  Happily,  we  have  one,  unembarrassed  by  any  university 
or  college  obligation  or  compromises;  a  tried  and  established 
school,  in  a  central  part  of  the  country,  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  and  one 
which  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  —  in  spite  of  a  wholly  inadequate 
endowment,  and  some  suspicions  of  being  of  a  lower  grade  in  its 
requirements  for  entrance,  or  in  its  demands  on  graduates  carry- 
ing off  its  license  to  preach  —  has  nevertheless  practically  sup- 
plied our  pulpits,  East  and  West,  with  at  least  a  quarter,  we 
think  a  third,  tending  to  become  a  half,  of  the  successful,  able, 
efficient,  and  valuable  ministers  in  our  body,  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  past,  not  to  go  back  to  its  very  beginning.  The  Council 
have  been  surprised  and  gratified,  on  a  careful  examination  of  its 
list  of  graduates,  to  find  how  large  a  part  of  our  most  important 
posts  and  trusts  have  been  filled  by  Meadville  men.  It  is  difficult 
tQ  account  for  the  even  beam  which  this  poorly  endowed  and 
imperfectly  equipped  school  has  held  against  the  friendly  rivalry 
of  Cambridge. 

Considering  the  yet  debated  attitude  of  the  Divinity  School 
at  Cambridge  toward  the  college,  which  is  not  wholly  friendly 
to  it  for  reasons  that  are  not  illogical,  it  seems  at  least  prudent 
and  even  necessary,  while  giving  our  most  hearty  support  to  the 
undenominational  school  at  Cambridge, —  henceforth  to  be  less 
and  lesar  Unitarian  in  its  policy,  but  which  has  largely  nour- 
ished our  pulpit  for  a  half-century,  and  must  continue  to  do  it 
for  a  long  period  to  come, —  that  we  should  further  endow  and 
in  every  ^'dy  strengthen  the  influence  of  our  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School.  The  nobility,  foresight,  and  persistent  devotion 
of  the  Huidekoper  family  to  this  institution  makes  its  perma- 
nent situation  at  Meadville  a  part  of  the  grateful  respect  we 
owe  its  founders  and  constant  benefactors.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  value  of  the  influence  which  the  social 
watchfulness  of  the  families,  sprung  from  the  original  founder 
of   this   school,   over  its  pupils,  has   added   to    its   theological 
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instruction.  It  has  been  a  school  of  manners,  of  domestic 
virtues  and  social  graces,  as  well  as  of  professional  instruction. 
Nor  has  it  ever  lacked  an  earnest,  a  devoted  and  competent 
faculty,  if  we  judge  it  by  the  products  of  the  workshop.  Of 
coui-se,  its  comparative  cheapness,  as  well  as  its  interior  position 
in  a  farming  State,  and  we  must  add  the  lower  grade  of  its  re- 
quirements for  entrance,  have  drawn  to  it  a  class  of  students 
less  favored  with  early  advantages  and  from  a  homelier  class 
in  life.  But  probably  this  disadvantage,  if  it  be  one,  lias  been 
compensated  by  the  strength  of  the  passion  for  the  ministry, 
which  has  impelled  serious  minds  and  hearts  to  overcome  all 
obstacles  in  attaining  the  opportunity  of  ministerial  preparation. 
Judged  by  results,  we  can  claim  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Cam- 
bridge School  on  the  score  of  its  better  material.  Meadville 
might  to-day,  were  there  any  need  to  demand  a  change  in  its 
faculty,  supply  every  professorship  anew  from  its  own  grad- 
uates with  men  of  competent  learning  and  noble  preparation 
and  proved  dignity  of  service  in  the  actual  field. 

We  cannot  desire  any  radical  change  in  its  spirit  or  direc- 
tion,  only  a  continuance  and  enlargement  of  its  means  of  use- 
fulness. And  the  Council  advise  that  the  National  Conference 
should  take  measures  during  the  next  two  years  to  complete  an 
endowment  of  $50,000,  inclusive  of  the  sum  already  raised  since 
the  last  session,  under  the  somewhat  lukewarm  or  half-hearted 
resolution  in  response  to  the  modest  application  of  the  trustees 
of  Meadville.  The  day  has  passed  when  the  Meadville  Theo- 
logical School  could  justly  be  regarded  as  a  local  or  secondary 
or  supplementary  or  subordinate  School  of  Divinity,  or  when 
its  interests  could  be  safely  left  or  its  wants  be  measured  by  the 
timidity  or  delicacy  of  its  immediate  supporters  and  controllers. 
It  must,  from  this  time,  be  regarded  as  a  great  charge  of  our 
Conference, —  nay,  as  the  chief  or  only  denominational  school; 
and  we  must  hasten  to  put  it  into  as  good  a  condition,  at  least, 
as  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School,  in  respect  of  the  number 
and  dignity  of  its  professorships,  the  excellence  of  its  library, 
and  the  grade  of  its  scholarship.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent 
this,  except  the  ill-founded  impression  that,  because  Meadville 
has  a  more  easy  door  of  entrance,  it  has  a  lower  notion  of  what 
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a  due  preparation  for  the  Unitarian  ministry  demands.  After 
considerable  painstaking  correspondence  and  inquiry  on  this 
subject,  the  Council  is  satisfied  that  Meadville  has  the  identical 
standard  of  critical,  lingual,  theological,  and  philosophical  at- 
tainments proposed  at  Cambridge,  but  without  the  necessary 
machinery  for  reaching  it ;  that  it  lacks  nothing  but  more  money 
to  fill  its  library  and  to  increase  its  professorships,  to  do  just 
as  good  work  and  to  turn  out  just  as  scholarly  graduates  as 
Cambridge,  with  a  certain  temporary  advantage  of  being  an 
unembarrassed  Unitarian  Divinity  School,  which  Cambridge 
cannot  be. 

The  Council,  of  course,  does  not  commit  itself  to  any  prefer- 
ence for  either  of  the  two  theological  schools  that  we  draw  our 
miuisters  from.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  one  which  is  not  and 
cannot  be  denominational,  and  which  may  soon  draw  pupils  from 
all  colleges  and  all  sects,  who  will  learn  from  many  professors, 
of  perhaps  very  different  leanings  and  conclusions,  all  that  can 
be  learned  from  all  sides  about  theology.  And  we  are  just  as 
fortunate  in  having  another  school  specially  devoted  to  the  prep- 
aration of  candidates  for  the  Unitarian  pulpit.  We  are  in  no 
condition  to  abandon  or  to  live  without  a  denominational  school. 
Spite  of  the  philosophic  voices  of  men  too  cosmopolitan  or  too 
comprehensive  to  care  about  the  Unitarian  denomination,  in 
which  most  of  them  were  educated  or  are  ministers,  and  who 
fancy  that  our  name  is  an  inconvenience,  an  impertinence,  or 
a  vulgarity,  our  organization  a  narrowness  and  an  anachronism, 
and  our  banded  fellowship  a  cliquish  caprice,  which  only  the 
numerical  importance  of  Methodism  or  the  cathedraled  dignity 
of  Church  of  Englandism  or  the  vast  machinery  of  Roman  Ca- 
tholicism could  render  respectable,  we  are  a  denomination,  made 
such  by  the  antipathy  of  other  Christian  sects  as  well  as  by  our 
historical  antecedents  and  present  feelings.  We  prove  ourselves 
lacking  in  all  churchmanship,  if  we  neglect  the  advantages  of  our 
isolation  and  confinement  within  certain  lines.  If  we  are  per- 
force a  denomination  by  providential  determination,  let  us  accept 
the  situation,  and  fill  it  with  zeal  and  efiiciency.  To  that  end,  let 
us  sustain  our  denominational  Divinity  School,  that  we  may  have 
the  men  wherewith  to  push  our  denominational  mission  and  to 
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fill  our  Unitarian  pulpits.  Let  others  as  liberal  as  ourselves,  bat 
without  church  faith,  church  feelings,  or  church  obligations,  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  general  interests  of- humanity,  belong  to 
all  churches  and  to  none,  support  the  true  and  the  good  wherever 
they  find  it,  with  or  without  allies.  We  have  a  more  modest, 
definite,  and  practicable  work  in  hand, — to  maintain,  extend,  and 
improve  our  own  religious  home,  the  Unitarian  Church,  which 
has  enough  liberty,  enough  worth,  and  enough  sphere  to  content 
our  desires,  and  to  occupy  all  the  time,  talents,  and  churchman- 
ship  we  possess. 

HEAD-QUABTERS. 

In  close  connection  with  our  denominational  spirit  and  its 
maintenance  is  a  question  of  our  power  and  influence  at  the  old 
centre  of  it,  Boston.  There  was  for  a  long  time  such  a  murmur 
about  the  confinement  of  our  Unitarian  interest  to  Boston,  and 
an  urging  of  the  immense  importance  of  prying  it  out  of  the  rut 
in  which  it  had  stuck  there,  that  one  might  have  supposed  we 
were  embarrassed  by  our  success  at  the  old  stand,  and  had  no 
need  of  any  fresh  enterprise  at  our  historical  centre.  But,  really, 
the  languor  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  impulse  of  its  higher 
activity,  is  always  felt  through  the  whole  body  and  to  its  farthest 
extremities.  If  our  cause  is  dull  or  declining  at  Boston,  it  is 
discouraged  everywhere.  If  it  is  lively  and  hopeful  at  Boston,  it 
is  cheery  and  courageous  all  about.  Boston  is  the  only  great 
community  in  all  the  world  —  not  to  confine  ourselves  to  this 
country  —  where  our  religious  faith  has  at  any  time  had  such  a 
mastering  superiority  in  numbers  or  in  the  quality  of  its  support- 
ers as  to  make  itself  felt  in  aU  departments  of  life, —  in  politics, 
trade,  finance,  and  literature.  We  have  been  able  for  the  last 
half-century  to  point  scoffers  and  revilers  who  have  questioned 
or  defamed  the  exalting  influence  of  our  thrice-reformed  faith 
to  Boston, —  to  her  order,  popular  virtue,  public  spirit,  and  high 
standard  of  domestic  and  commercial  morality,  to  her  devotion 
to  human  rights  and  her  honor  of  justice  and  mercy, —  as  a  stand- 
ing answer  to  these  jibes  or  suspicions.  In  spite  of  the  immense 
Celtic  immigration,  in  spite  of  the  vast  growth  of  the  city  under 
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the  new  conditions  of  railroad  concentration  and  the  amalgama- 
tion of  many  neighboring  porta  into  one  common  d^pdt  of  com- 
merce, Boston  still  continues  essentially  controlled  by  the  temper 
and  theories  of  liberal  Christianity ;  and  this  in  full  view  of  the 
careless  and  deplorable  desertion  of  its  old  churches  by  thousands, 
who  put  their  social  taste  or  their  convenience  before  what  ought 
to  be  their  convictions  and  principles.  They  forget  what  their 
forefathers  suffered  and  braved  to  rid  themselves  from  prelatical 
government  and  from  dogmatic  superstition.  They  forget  what 
it  has  cost  to  build  up  and  maintain  the  religious  liberty,  the 
rational  and  generous  faith,  to  which  Boston  has  owed  its  emi- 
nence as  the  very  heai-t  of  unbound  thinking,  of  a  literature 
escaped  from  the  Westminster  Catechism,  and  a  form  of  life  and 
character  that  could  stand  in  the  sun  and  cast  no  monstrous 
shadow.  The  Coui\cil  do  not  say  that  Unitarianism  is  losing 
ground  in  Boston ;  but  its  relative  importance  is  diminishing  more 
than  it  would,  if  a  proper  sense  existed  among  its  constituency  of 
the  vast  influence  that  Boston  Unitarianism  exerts,  by  its  suc- 
cesses and  by  its  misfortunes  or  failures,  over  the  whole  cause, 
West  and  East.  • 

Among  the  plans  which  have  long  occupied  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  is  one  for  giving  some  central  monumental 
habitation  to  our  denominational  interests  and  oilices  in  Boston. 
Our  late  beloved  and  honored  Secretary,  Rev.  Charles  Lowe,  was 
deeply  interested  in  this  plan.  Our  present  laborious  general 
Secretary,  Mr.  Shippen,  with  several  of  the  Directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, have  heartily  embraced  the  idea.  We  lac.k  some  com- 
manding edifice,  known  of  all  men,  resident  or  visiting,  in  which 
our  common  cause  may  find  its  home,  place  its  ^^rking  engine, 
and  beat  its  missionary  heart,  conspicuous  ever  for  situation  and 
magnitude  and  architectural  dignity,  to  embody  and  represent 
the  beauty  and  hopefulness,  the  stableness  and  power  of  our  cause. 
In  such  a  building,  representing  not  our  worship,  but  our  fellow-  , 
ship, —  a  building  devoted  to  the  gatherings  of  our  friends,  to  the 
hospitalities  of  our  cause,  to  the  offices  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  to  our  newspaper  press,  to  our  distinctly  Uni- 
tarian charities,  to  the  memory  of  our  saints  and  fathers,  inviting 
for  perpetual  preservation  the  portraits  or  busts  of  those  who 
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have  best  illustrated  our  faith, —  an  exchange  where  our  ministers 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  should  be  surest  of  meeting  each 
other,  and  our  laity  visiting  Boston  would  find  like-minded 
brethren, —  in  such  a  building,  we  should  create  a  new  and 
effective  rally ing-point,  a  visible  and  eloquent  symbol  of  our 
courage  and  our  ])ermanent  occupation  of  the  head-quarters  of 
intellectual  and  moral  life  in  America,  the  city  of  Boston, —  the 
city  of  Mayhew  and  Channing,  of  Tuckerman  and  Ware,  of 
Parker  and  Emerson,  of  Palfrey  and  Prescott,  of  Longfellow  and 
Holmes, —  in  short,  our  Jerusalem  and  the  eye  of  our  country. 

If  the  wealth  of  Boston  Unitarians  were  under  the  inspiration 
of  a  living  faith  in  the  noble  cause  they  more  than  any  commu- 
nity in  the  world  inherit,  and  are  bound  to  hand  over  to  their 
heirs,  improved  and  magnified,  it  would  not  be  two  years  before 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  would  be  occupying  such  a 
monumental  home,  on  some  central  and  commanding  site.  There 
is  no  place  in  Boston  too  good  for  such  a  building  to  occupy,  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  would  be  required  to  erect  such  an  edifice 
as  is  here  contemplated.  If  we  make  light  of  our  cause  by 
asking  only  mean  contributions  in  its  honor  and  service,  we 
shall  belittle  the  faith  and  the  zeal  of  its  friends.  The  Council 
anticipates  the  objections  that  will  be  offered  by  some  to  this 
suggestion.  But  unless  the  project  can  be  raised  above  a  cheap 
utilitarian  level,  unless  it  can  inspire  enthusiasm  by  exhibiting 
boldness  and  a  fine  audacity  on  behalf  of  a  cause  worthy  to  be 
trusted  to  the  death,  nothing  will  be  done.  A  mean  project 
will  not  be  as  practicable  as  a  noble  one.  Let  Boston  honor  her 
own  place  in  the  world,  as  the  leading  city  in  custody  and  in 
blessed  possession  of  the  liberal  Christian  faith.  Let  her  remem- 
ber what  made  Geneva  for  so  long  the  Rome  of  the  Reformation. 
Boston  is  the  Rome  of  Unitarianism.  Shall  it  wear  no  badge  on 
its  brejist,  declarative  of  this  glorious  distinction?  Specially,  in 
this  centennial  year  of  Channing's  birth,  with  the  echoes  of  his 
sacred  fame  rebounding  from  both  hemispheres,  is  Boston  con- 
tent with  the  unpublic  commemoration  she  lately  made  of  the 
only  saint  whose  gifts,  spirit,  and  achievements  were  too  large 
and  universal  to  suffer  any  eclipse  from  the  glorious  heterodoxy 
that  made  him  ours,  but  could  not  unmake  him  the  property 
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and  praise  of  the  Church  and  the  world  ?  It  was  a  somewhat 
significant  and  a  somewhat  ominous  fact  that  Boston,  as  a  citi/y 
took  no  notice  of  a  celebration  that  was  more  public  and  more 
heartily  observed  in  most  other  great  communities  than  in  the 
city  of  his  own  great  ministry  and  public  life.  Does  not  Boston 
intend  to  repair  this  mistake,  and  to  reauspicate  this  omen? 
What  more  fitting  or  more  timely  than  to  see  this  year  —  the 
three  hundredth  year  since  Congregationalism  was  reborn  in 
England,  and  the  centennial  of  Channing^s  birth — ^made  the  date 
of  our  determination  to  erect  a  monumental  building  in  Boston 
in  Channing's  honor,  and  in  the  honor  of  our  increasing  faith  in 
his  principles  and  ours,  and  our  determination  to  make  Boston 
forever  stand  the  world's  free  city  of  religious  faith,  the  home  of 
Christian  liberty,  of  the  right  of  prophesying,  and  the  hope  of 
universal  emancipation. from  mediaeval  dogmas  and  chains! 

LOCAL   CONFERENCES. 

The  Council  observes  and  reports  with  satisfaction  the  evi- 
dences of  the  activity  of  our  Local  Conferences,  and  the  exceU 
lence  of  their  meetings.  Many  or  most  of  the  impulses  to  our 
cause  proceed  from  the  stir  and  fresh  life  created  by  these  meet- 
ings. They  are  popular,  and  do  undoubted  service  in  freshening 
the  minds  of  ministers  and  people.  It  is  noticeable  that  our 
Western  Conference  is  becoming  independently  active,  and 
more  and  more  self-reliant,  and  that  its  sessions  are  more 
serioqs  and  business-like  every  year.  It  has  become  plain  that 
the  East  cannot  fully  measure  the  wants  or  wisdom  of  the  plans 
to  which  our  Western  churches  and  pastors  are  driven  by  their 
new  and  scattered  circumstances.  They  claim  and  use  a  liberty 
which  alarms  many,  accustomed  only  to  the  historic  order  and 
hereditary  ideas  of  the  East.  Perhaps  their  liberty  is  often 
destined  to  prove  burdensome,  because  inconsistent  with  perma- 
nent co-operation  or  church  life.  They  tend  to  value  their 
churches  not  as  churches,  but  as  general  influences  for  all  good, 
and  wish  to  take  off  all  labels  and  all  conditions  that  might  ex- 
clude any  who  have  any  sort  of  service  to  offer,  or  any  kind  of 
virtue  or  humane  feelings  to  cherish.    Excepting  as  to  personal 
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character,  we  must  not  be  critical,  offish,  and  fastidious  as  to  uni- 
form and  discipline  in  a  warfare  that  needs  all  the  people  that 
can  carry  our  musket,  and  must  even  sometimes  be  glad  to  see 
it  shouldered  by  women,  in  lack  of  ready  or  capable  men.  Our 
Western  brethren  are  in  part  working  the  ore  out  of  the  mine, 
and  are  not  yet  interested  in  the  separating  processes  of  dividing 
the  gold  and  silver  from  the  dross.  Questions  of  order,  of  taste, 
nay,  of  faith  and  opinion,  are  secondary  to  those  of  existence,  of 
liberty,  of  light,  of  a  general  onward  and  humanizing  temper  and 
spirit.  And  this  has  its  special  dangers  and  trials,  as  well  as  its 
special  incitements.  But  we  may  as  well  admit,  first  as  last,  that 
we  waste  our  time  in  combating  the  spirit  or  the  fruits  of  lib- 
erty of  opinion  in  the  Unitarian  body,  in  any  of  its  branches. 
Christian  or  Free  Religious,  Conservative  or  Radical.  We  have 
asserted  our  ultra-Protestant  position,  the  right  of  private  judg- 
ment ;  but,  because  private  judgment  is  often  weak  and  worth- 
less, its  rights  are  not  diminished.  If  they  were  to  be,  what 
should  we  do  with  our  political  liberty, —  with  every  man's  vote 
to  be  recorded  and  counted, —  considering  how  many  vote  igno- 
rantly  and  foolishly?  We  are  in  for  it, —  in  for  an  absolute  free- 
dom of  opinion ;  and  we  can't  help  ourselves,  if  we  would.  Men 
in  our  general  communion  care  not  a  fig  for  our  censures,  our 
excommunication,  our  disownments  on  account  of  opinion.  But 
they  care  a  great  deal  for  our  sympathy,  our  kind  consideration, 
our  tender  allowance,  our  breadth  and  largeness  of  spirit.  Our 
whips  have  no  lash  and  no  sting ;  but  our  voices  of  cheer  and 
encouragement,  our  looks  of  sympathy  and  love,  are  very  patent. 
We  have,  and  can  have,  no  discipline  over  opinion ;  for  we  have 
no  creed,  and  never  boasted  of  keeping  the  gates  of^  heaven  and 
hell.  If  Peter  now  in  Rome  has  the  keys,  he  may  keep  them  for 
all  we  care,  as  we  have  no  interest  in  either  of  his  pounds.  Our 
immediate  aim  and  object  is  to  make  good  men  and  women  for 
this  world,  and  in  view  of  the  heaven  and  hell  that  are  down  here 
and  within  us,  and  to  leave  God  to  say  where  they  belong  when 
they  pass  beyond  human  jurisdiction  and  vision.  Always  watch- 
ful as  to  personal  character,  why  should  we  make  ourselves 
censors  and  critics  of  our  brethren  because  of  their  often  crude 
opinions,  theological  and  ecclesiastical,  or  refuse  to  meet  them 
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on  the  common  ground  of  Christian  men  and  women  striving  ac- 
cording to  their  light  and  experience  to  do  good  and  to  be  good  ? 
This  is  the  real  temper  of  our  body,  more  and  more  patent  every 
day.  None  the  less  for  this  indulgence  to  opinion  is  the  spirit 
of  freedom  going  to  sweep  the  great  spiritual  forces  into  its 
stream.  Christianity  has  nowhere  more  latent  habitation  and 
possible  power  than  in  the  souls  of  those  who  sometimes  break 
the  shells  of  its  faith,  in  their  impatience  to  get  at  the  meat. 
There  is  an  inebriation  of  spirit  in  this  iconoclasm,  such  as 
accompanied  Wesley's  final  brekk  with  Episcopal  forms  and 
order,  which  ought  to  make  us  free  of  fears  that  liberty  is  going 
to  dilute  and  weaken  faith  and  zeal.  We  fully  believe  that  the 
recovery  of  spiritual  life  and  even  a  stronger  Christian  faith  lies 
through  liberty  of  thinking  and  of  being,  and  that  to  stop  any- 
where is  to  invite  doubt  and  darkness,  as  if  we  stopped  the 
night  from  revolving,  lest  it  should  grow  darker,  forgetting  that 
light  lies  on  the  other  side  of  its  utmost  wheel.  We  have  seen 
where  our  so-called  destructive  Transcendental  movement  is  end- 
ing,—  in  a  sort  of  profound  Christian  philosophy  at  Concord,  that 
will  soon  surprise  the  Rationalists  as  a  Rationalism  churchified 
and  pietized  by  its  own  methods.  No  fear  for  faith  and  piety, 
if  human  souls  are  alive  and  in  earnest,  and  their  arteries  are 
not  strangled  by  dead  custom,  so  that  God's  blood,  which  is  love 
and  truth,  cannot  flow  through  them.  Let  us  hail  the  freedom  of 
our  Western  brethren,  absurd  and  futile  as  some  extravagant 
forms  of  it  may  seem.  Anything  is  better  than  the  frost  of 
a  compelled  conformity  or  the  mask  of  a  pretended  agreement. 
There  are  signs,  specially  in  New  Hampshire,  that  our  New 
England  Local  Conferences  are  alive,  are  free,  are  fresh  in  new 
enterprise,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  decent  decorum  of  sitting 
down  upon  other  men's  labors,  and  congratulating  themselves 
that  little  remains  to  be  done  by  them.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  secret  dissatisfaction  with  the  prudent  resting  in  what  is 
easily  attainable,  or  is  only  in  need  of  being  kept  up,  without 
being  carried  further,  all  over  the  denomination.  So  far  as  men 
believe  in  it  at  all,  they  think  it  ought  to  be  growing  and  spread- 
ing; and  they  know  that  money  is  not  so  essential  as  zeal  and 
faith,  and  the  use  of  the  means  at  hand.     '^  The  going  forward 
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without  tarrying"  —  the  old  Puritan  cry — is  still  what  we  need; 
and  this  is  what  our  New  Hampshire  State  Association  is  trying 
to  do,  by  its  special  missionary  enterprises  and  its  Weirs  meet- 
ing, which  deserves  our  special  recognition  and  thanks. 

The  Council  are  of  opinion,  and  propose  the  plan  for  the  due 
consideration  of  the  National  Conference,  that  during  the  next 
two  years  a  concentration  of  missionary  effort  should  be  tried 
upon  some  one  State  or  great  city,  say  either  the  State  of  Ohio, 
the  new  centre  of  the  Union,  or  the  city  of  New  York,  the  Lon- 
don of  America.  Should  a  competent  chief,  an  untitled  bishop, 
be  fixed  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  with  three  assistant  ministers  of  expe- 
rience, and  as  many  more  young  men  yet  to  earn  their  spurs,  to 
aid  in  a  general  movement  on  the  State,  for  the  planting  of 
self-supporting  churches,  who  knows  what  the  spirit  of  organ- 
ization, of  mutual  support  and  encouragement,  might  effect  in 
the  way  of  a  speedy  conquest  of  the  State,  which  seems  more 
than  any  other  destined  to  be  the  new  Virginia,  mother  of  the 
Presidents  of  the  Republic  and  of  its  rising  statesmen  ? 

Special  attention  is  due  to  the  earnest  and  well-argued  de- 
mands urged  on  the  denomination  for  the  sum  of  $10,000,  in  aid 
of  the  local  efforts  of  the  church  at  Ann  Arbor,  the  seat  of  the 
greatest  or  most  frequented  University  in  this  country,  to  erect 
a  temple  of  religion  worthy  the  great  opportunities  presented 
there.  The  Council  think  highly  of  the  claim,  and  commend  it 
to  the  serious  consideration  of  this  Conference. 

The  Council  feel  that  the  critical  question  before  this  session 
is  the  possible  consolidation  of  the  National  Conference  with  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  so  as  to  make  one  corporation, 
and  thus  complete  the  organism  of  our  body,  now  in  an  anoma- 
lous state.  But  this  is  a  question  too  difficult  and  too  delicate 
to  be  settled  by  off-hand  debate,  or  by  resolutions  passed  under 
the  spur  of  a  minority  very  desirous  of  action.  The  subject 
should,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Council,  be  fully  debated  at  this 
session,  but  deliberately  left  for  action  to  the  next,  two  years 
hence.  Meanwhile,  with  a  careful  committee  here  selected  to 
study  the  way  of  effecting  the  desired  union,  with  proper  regard 
to  the  older  member  of  our  present  confederacy,  which  is 
already  an  incorporated  body,  and  has  some  capital  and  estate, 
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and  some  superior  experience,  and  which  ought  somehow  to 
perpetuate  itself  and  increase  its  powers  by  the  more  perfect 
anion  with  the  National  Conference ;  and  by  a  careful  preserva- 
tion of  the  one  feature  that  alone  gives  importance  to  this  Con- 
ference, its  representation  of  churches  and  its  National  scope, 
we  may  hope  that  both  parties  in  this  magnanimous  strife  will 
come  o£[  gainers.  Certainly,  our  interests  are  identical,  and  our 
only  strife  is  from  functional  disturbance  between  organs  not 
yet  in  constitutional  or  vital  harmony. 

The  Council  is  fully  aware  of  the  unwisdom  of  contending 
with  the  genius  of  our  denomination,  or  of  attempting  by  resolu- 
tions, forced  through  by  parliamentary  tactics,  to  accomplish 
objects  that  can  only  succeed  when  they  really  engage  the 
sympathy  and  command  the  assent  and  the  zeal  of  our  constitu- 
ency. Better  than  any  resolves  we  can  pass,  will  be  the  convic- 
tions we  inspire  by  our  free  debates.  No  plans,  however  excel- 
lent in  themselves,  which  a  few  long-headed  or  strong-hearted  men 
may  advocate  or  even  carry  through  the  Conference,  will  have  any 
practical  influence  or  shaping  power,  if  they  are  greatly  in  ad- 
vance of  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  denomination.  Nor  is 
anything  gained  by  suppressing  objections,  or  outmanceuvring 
the  majority  by  the  adroitness  or  the  debating  powers  of  an  active 
minority.  We  need  full  and  plain  discussion — patient  and  persis- 
tent —  of  the  questions  for  practical  work  raised  by  the  Council 
or  by  the  Committee  on  Business.  We  have,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
seriously  hampered  the  usefulness  of  our  Conference  by  yielding 
BO  much  of  the  time  due  to  our  missionary  work  to  questions 
that  more  properly  belong  to  our  Ministerial  Institute.  The 
Council  have  endeavored  to  mend  this  error  by  inviting  for 
this  year  only  half  the  usual  number  of  papers,  and  by  having 
only  one  of  a  scholastic  character.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  a 
still  more  exclusive  attention  to  denominational  business  would 
not  be  an  advance  in  wisdom. 

There  are  other  topics  —  the  spread  of  our  literature,  the  state 
of  our  Unitarian  Review^  the  character  and  conduct  of  our  de- 
nominational paper,  and  of  those  other  new  papers,  the  Hising 
Faith  and  the  Unity  —  on  which  it  would  be  profitable  to  en- 
large, were  not   your  patience   exhausted.     But  "the   full   soul 
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loatheth  the  honey-comb'';  and  we  must  abruptly  conclude  this 
long  report,  and  commend  its  suggestions  to  the  larger  wisdom 
of  the  Conference  and  its  careful  consideration  of  the  questions 
raised  as  to  our  denominational  duties  and  opportunities. 

Respectfully  reported  by  the  Council. 
Sbptembeb  22,  1880. 


REPOET  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN 

ASSOCIATION. 

By  R.  R.  SHIPPEN,  of  Boston. 


The  Unitarian  Association  gladly  reports  to  this  great  assem- 
blage of  its  patrons  and  constituents  the  missionary  work  in 
hand  and  the  fresh  calls  that  summon.  We  address  you  as  a 
body  not  alien  to  our  own.  This  Conference  and  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  are  made  up  of  the  same  people.  We 
have  the  same  interests,  aims,  and  purposes.  We  are  bone  of 
your  bone  and  flesh  of  your  flesh.  We  aim  to  be  your  repre- 
sentatives and  servants.  Our  ability  is  measured  by  the  resources 
you  intrust  to  our  charge.  With  our  best  judgment,  we  use  just 
what  you  give  us.  Our  enterprises  move  to  the  measure  of  your 
own  promptness  and  generosity.  If  our  mission  were  more 
narrow  and  mechanical,  if  it  were  the  mere  building  of  a  sect, 
flattering  results  could  be  more  readily  tabulated  in  statistics. 
But,  as  we  here  refresh  our  zeal  and  renew  our  vows,  it  may  be 
well  for  us  to  remember  the  breadth  and  largeness  of  the  cause 
we  serve.  In  this  centennial  year,  let  Channing  himself  describe 
for  us  the  Association  that  he  would  number  among  the  noblest 
institutions.  It  is  one  "  whose  purpose  is  to  awaken  the  human 
mind,  to  give  to  men  of  all  classes  a  consciousness  of  their  intel- 
lectual powers,  to  communicate  knowledge  of  a  useful  and  quick- 
ening character,  to  encourage  them  in  thinking  with  freedom  and 
vigor,  to  inspire  an  ardent  love  and  pursuit  of  truth,  which 
strives  to  purify  and  ennoble  the  character  of  a  people,  to  pro- 
mote true  virtue,  rational  piety,  a  disinterested  charity,  and  a 
wise  temperance,  and  especially  aims  to  accomplish  these  ends  by 
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the  only  effectual  means ;  that  is,  by  calling  forth  men's  exertions 
for  a  new  and  growing  control  of  themselves,  for  a  higher  knowl- 
edge of  God  and  duty."  When  we  state  our  aim  thus  grandly, 
to  work  for  these  high  ends  is  to  covet  and  expect  no  cheap  and 
sudden  outward  success ;  it  is  to  be  baffled  or  dismayed  by  no 
apparent  momentary  failure ;  it  is  to  enlist  as  valiant  soldiers  for 
life  in  a  cause  whose  forward  march  is  the  steady  but  slow  move^ 
ment  of  the  centuries,  asking  only  to  be  faithful,  and  in  life  or 
death  to  leave  results  with  God. 

Two  prevailing  heresies  in  our  ranks  paralyze  and  cripple  our 
missionary  enthusiasm.  One  is  that  the  function  of  IJnitarianism 
is  exclusively  to  minister  to  the  intellectual  classes;  that  our  gos- 
pel is  adapted  only  to  the  cultivated  few,  to  be  monopolized  and 
appreciated  only  by  a  select  circle ;  that  our  special  function  b  to 
solve  the  problem  of  the  universe  for  the  devotees  of  science. 
This  heresy  at  once  feeds  and  stimulates  self-conceit,  complacency, 
and  indifference,  which  folds  its  arms  in  airs  of  affected  superior- 
ity, as  if  on  the  pyramid  of  humanity  we  occupy  the  apex  near- 
est the  eternal  light  and  life,  while  the  condition  of  all  other 
people  is  hopeless,  till  they  climb  to  our  own  lofty  height.  Of 
Jesus  and  his  preaching,  we  read  that,  while  the  cultivated  chief 
priests  and  Pharisees  scorned  him,  the  common  people  heard  him 
gladly.  Not  the  intellectually  cultivated,  but  the  pure  in  heart 
see  God.  His  gospel  was  for  all  men,  adapted  to  the  lowly  as  to 
the  lofty.  If  it  is  his  gospel  of  glad  tidings  for  all  souls  we 
desire  to  preach,  if  it  is  simple  love  to  God  and  man,  and  that 
pure  faith  and  practical  righteousness  that  would  build  the  king- 
dom of  God  on  earth,  then  the  fault  and  failure  lie  not  in  our 
cause,  but  in  us, —  in  our  inadequate  methods  and  poor  preaching 
and  mistaken  administration.  And  the  one  thing  needed  among 
us  to-day  is  to  translate  the  liberal  faith  from  the  language  of  the 
schools  and  scholasticism  into  the  vernacular  of  the  plain  people, 
to  bring  it  from  the  study  into  the  arena  of  American  life,  to 
recognize  our  mission  to  the  masses. 

Our  second  crippling  heresy  is  that  truth  triumphs  of  itself; 
that,  like  a  comet,  we  have  only  to  gaze  at  it,  and  let  it  go ;  that 
the  divine  Providence  so  has  it  in  charge  that  human  effort  is 
needless ;  that  we  may  rest  on  our  oars  while  winds  and  tides  of 
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destiny  float  our  cause  to  success ;  that  we  may  shut  our  eyes 
and  fold  our  hands,  and  save  the  world  by  our  influence.  Thus, 
as  idle  spectators,  we  watch  and  discuss  and  chronicle  the  vary- 
ing phases  and  fortunes  of  the  contest,  while  too  largely  we 
leave  our  Methodist  friends  and  the  rest  to  fight  the  battle. 
Nay,  do  we  not  affect  airs  of  superior  trust  in  declaring  our  will- 
ingness that  the  Unitarian  Church  die,  in  our  assurance  that  Uni- 
tarianism  wiU  win  a  uniyersal  triumph.  When  thus  complacently 
we  boast  of  our  influence  as  a  leaven,  let  us  remember  that  a 
live  woman  took  the  leaven  and  put  it  into  the  meal,  and  only 
thus  was  the  loaf  prepared.  No  influence  was  ever  exerted  by 
nebulous  nothingness.  The  light  and  heat  that  bless  this  planet 
come  from  a  burning,  blazing  sun ;  and,  were  the  central  orb  ex- 
tinguished, where  would  be  the  sunshine  ?  We  may  well  talk 
hopefully  of  the  liberalizing  influences  of  the  age.  Where  these 
are  concentrated  and  vitalized  and  set  on  fire  in  a  living  Church 
burning  with  zeal  and  blazing  with  light,  there  you  find  the 
whole  community  illumined  and  warmed.  Let  the  Church  disap- 
pear, and  the  genial  influences  are  chilled  to  zero.  A  critical 
philosophy  sometimes  undertakes  to  say  that  the  age  produces 
the  hero  and  saint.  A  truer  spiritual  insight  sees  that  the 
hero  and  the  saint  glorify  their  age.  The  millennium  we  know 
will  come  in  God's  own  good  time.  But  God's  time  is  just  when 
humanity  deserves  the  blessing.  Whether  it  be  a  thousand  years 
hence  or  to-morrow  depends  on  human  fidelity  and  fitness ;  and 
the  Unitarian  Church  has  something  to  do  in  ushering  in  the 
dawning  day. 

In  considering  its  missionary  work,  this  Conference  may  well 
remember  that  its  own  first  and  best  result  is  in  quickening  to 
fresh  life  our  existing  home  churches,  giving  minister  and  people 
fresh  heart  and  hope,  bringing  our  body  to  a  warmer  fellowship 
and  the  new  life  that  comes  of  it.  Should  this  Conference  achieve 
nothing  else,  it  will  not  have  met  in  vain.  Our  strong  churches, 
ably  officered  and  led,  whether  in  chief  cities  or  rural  districts, 
are  themselves  our  mightiest  missionaries.  Our  leading  ten 
preachers,  planted  in  their  own  pulpits  and  pastorates,  supported 
by  no  outside  beneficiary  fund  and  making  no  missionary  report, 
speaking  their  word  of  power,  are  to-day  the  central  forces  of 
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our  influence.  Their  sermons  are  printed  and  circulated  far  and 
wide.  Young  people  growing  up  under  their  teaching,  as  they 
migrate,  scatter  the  good  seed.  Strong  men  and  good  women 
under  their  inspiration  become  the  leaders  of  all  that  is  best  in 
American  society  and  civilization.  What  we  say  of  the  leading 
ten  is  proportionately  true  of  the  whole  three  hundred.  In 
country  or  city,  East  or  West,  wherever  you  find  a  Unitarian 
church  enough  alive  to  come  to  this  Cqnference,  there  you  are 
sure  to  find  a  band  of  workers  who  are  at  the  front  of  the  best 
activities  of  our  time.  This  Conference  vindicates  its  right  to 
be,  simply  by  inspiring  these  existing  churches  with  a  life  more 
abundantly.  This  Conference  is  sometimes  sneered  at  as  a  festi- 
val. As  such,  it  is  nearer  than  aught  else  in  Christendom  to  the 
original  communion  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  those  brotherly  meet- 
ings in  Jerusalem  whence  went  out  the  new  light  and  life  to  save 
the  world.  Among  the  efforts  to  extend  Christianity,  Channing 
saw  and  said  that  ^^  the  surest  are  those  which  few  observe, 
which  are  recorded  in  no  magazine,  blazoned  at  no  anniversaries, 
immortalized  by  no  eloquence." 

In  this  connection,  let  me  add  that  the  ofiice  of  the  Unitarian 
Association  is  in  itself  a  missionary  influence,  independently  of 
the  fund  it  administers.  Your  Secretary,  too  largely  hampered 
and  hindered  by  the  ungracious  task  of  begging  expeditions,  the 
perplexities  and  anxieties  of  money-raising,  which  the  churches 
had  better  do  directly  of  themselves,  spends  his  chief  time  and 
strength  in  a  direct  personal  service,  as  laborious  as  he  ever  gave 
to  the  churches  under  his  immediate  charge  at  Chicago  and  at 
Worcester,  preaching  every  Sunday,  speaking  at  conferences,  in 
widely  extended  and  constant  correspondence,  in  personal  inter- 
views at  the  oflice,  advising,  encouraging,  counselling.  He  never 
has  deemed  his  6hief  function  to  be  the  agent  of  collecting  and 
distributing  a  fund.  His  most  attractive  and  most  eflicient 
service  is  as  a  missionary,  whether  in  the  office  or  in  the  field. 
In  the  beginning  and  for  several  years,  the  Association  scarcely 
did  more  than  sustain  a  secretary  in  such  general  work.  The 
Western  Conference  does  wisely  and  well  in  keeping  such  open 
office  at  Chicago,  and  a  secretary  devoting  his  whole  time  to  the 
service,  though  he  has  no  farther  fund.     And  such  office,  if  fitly 
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filled,  whether  in  Boston  or  Chicago,  apart  from  funds  adminis- 
tered, or  outside  visible  results  to  be  statistically  reported,  justi- 
fies its  own  existence. 

Our  missionary  work  from  the  first  has  taken  many  forms, — 
by  printed  page  and  living  voice,  by  seed-sowing  and  church- 
planting,  by  sending  out  men,  and  helping  to  build  pulpits  to  put 
them  in, —  in  distant  fields  of  Mississippi  Valley  and  in  home 
centres  of  Massachusetts  Bay.  As  in  a  complete  army,  let  us 
recognize  the  value  of  the  skirmish  line  and  pickets  and  flying 
artillery,  and  just  as  much  the  solid  column,  the  forts  with  para- 
pets and  casemates  and  heavy  guns ;  and,  even  in  its  place,  the 
hospital ;  while  alike  for  picket  and  for  the  reserve  the  commis- 
sariat is  essential,  without  which  the  most  burning  patriotism  can 
win  no  victory.  Each  form  of  our  work  has  its  own  merit  and 
advantage.  It  is  a  narrow  prejudice  that  belittles  any  one  to 
glorify  another.  We  beg  our  critical  friends  to  cease  telling  us 
what  not  to  do, —  no  longer  to  put  upon  our  work  the  dimlmU' 
endo  of  a  croaking  disparagement  that  never  does  anything 
because  we  do  not  attempt  something  else. 

Among^e  many  calls,  we  study  to  choose  the  most  promising. 
During  the  past  seven  lean  years  of  financial  depression,  our 
activities  have  steadily  kept  in  advance  of  our  resources.  The 
Association  has  every  year  spent  more  than  the  churches  have 
given.  Receiving  a  little  more  than  $25,000,  by  encroaching  on 
our  reserve  fund,  our  work  has  gone  steadily  at  $30,000.  And, 
as  the  rising  zeal  calls  for  new  enterprises,  we  ask  first  for  hearty 
recognition  and  ample  support  of  good  work  already  in  hand 
that  must  not  die. 

We  ask  for  adequate  recognition  of  good  work  done  and 
doing.  Since  coming  to  this^  Conference,  I  have  heard  it  ob- 
jected to  the  Association  that  it  has  wasted  money  in  Washing- 
ton, since  our  cause  there  is  a  failure.  I  am  able  to  quote  the 
opinion  of  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  it  is  a  conspicu- 
ous success.  Dr.  Peabody  reports  there,  during  these  September 
Sundays,  a  congregation  larger  than  is  usually  seen  in  Boston. 
I  hear  that  the  police  of  Washington  have  warned  the  trustees 
that  it  is  unlawful  to  put  chairs  in  the  aisles.  We  would  be  glad 
of  more  failures  of  the  same  sort.    Meanwhile,  we  advise  every 
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member  of  this  Conference  to  subscribe  for  the  Christian  Reg- 
ister^  and  get  acquainted  with  our  denominational  doings. 

Our  missionary  work  has  from  the  first  cherished  the  noiseless 
but  potent  power  of  the  printed  page.  Our  books  and  tracts 
have  been  like  the  sunbeam,  silently  sending  out  their  beneficent 
light.  In  the  early  day,  to  the  churches  of  Ephesus  and  Philippi, 
Paul  wrote  letters  that  have  penetrated  into  regions  that  Paul 
never  visited  or  heard  of,  and  now  that  he  is  in  his  grave,  and 
his  churches  have  ceased  to  be,  remain  in  all  their  inspiring 
power.  So  through  the  centuries  of  Christian  history,  churches 
have  flourished,  quarrelled,  and  died,  leaders  have  had  their 
defects  and  their  failures,  but  the  Book  of  books  has  held  its 
own,  a  fountain  of  life  in  every  age, —  here  to-day  and  ready  to 
bless  us. 

With  our  own  rich  literature  of  enlightened  thought,  of  devout 
and  practical  faith,  Unitarianism  is  a  power  and  a  blessing, 
where  its  churches  and  living  preachers  are  unknown.  The 
books  penetrate  where  our  preachers  never  go.  Were  our 
churches  to-ilay  absorbed  in  a  larger  Christian  life  that  should 
obliterate  sectarian  lines,  and  as  separate  organizatioss  should 
cease  to  be,  our  literature  would  not  fail  still  to  do  its  work. 
Abreast  of  the  living  thought- of  the  time,  congenial  to  the  best 
culture  of  the  day, —  here  is  largely  the  hiding  of  our  power. 
In  this  realm  of  letters,  no  sect  in  Christendom  can  take  prece- 
dence or  show  advantage.  Our  churches  and  preachers  chroni- 
cled by  the  census  are  few,  and  our  population  small ;  but  no 
census  can  estimate  the  spreading  influence  of  the  books. 

There  is  steady  call  for  Unitarian  books.  Reading-rooms  and 
libraries  springing  up  all  over  the  land  give  them  welcome  and 
place  them  before  the  people.  Preachers  of  every  sect  are  more 
than  ever  hospitable  and  inquiring.  Steadily  responding  to  such 
call,  the  Association  has  placed  many  volumes  in  colleges  and 
reading-rooms,  where  except  as  a  gratuity  they  never  would  go. 
It  has  been  giving  to  many  preachers  who  still  hold  the  pulpits 
of  other  sects,  and  in  many  places,  where  some  zealous  friend 
takes  this  work  in  hand,  has  distributed  tracts  by  thousands  of 
pages.  Still,  this  opportunity  is  not  half-filled.  Limited  funds 
abridge  our  j»ower.  We  would  gladly  enlarge  the  list  of  books 
given,   We  would  gladly  advertise  so  as  to  make  the  call  tenfold. 
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Thus  far,  one  man  of  faitli'in  the  books  has  almost  monopo- 
lized to  himself,  in  our  denomination,  this  form  of  benefaction, 
and  set  an  example  that  others  might  well  follow.  By  a  legacy 
of  $20,000  to  trustees  at  Meadville,  Pa.,  left  by  Joshua  Brookes, 
of  New  York,  of  honored  and  sainted  memory,  an  annual  income 
gives  Unitarian  books  gratuitously  to  ministers  of  all  sects. 
Every  year,  the  applications  outrun  the  resources.  Supplemented 
by  the  personal  generosity  of  one  of  the  trustees,  and  by  small 
donations  from  this  Association,  for  twenty  years  two  hundred 
small  libraries  per  year  have  thus  been  distributed.  We  would 
gladly  double  this  work. 

We  ask  to-day  for  more  money  with  which  to  enlarge  our 
work  of  seed-sowing  and  church-planting:  Our  sympathies  go 
round  the  world.  No  one  who  will  acquaint  himself  with  the 
faithful  work  in  India  will  wish  that  post  to  be  abandoned  or  its 
resources  to  be  abridged.  At  this  moment,  a  struggling  band  in 
Hungary,  where  for  three  hundred  years  Unitarianism  has  fought 
a  brave  battle  against  Austrian  and  Jesuitical  oppression,  asks 
aid  from  prosperous  America  to  build  a  church  edifice  and  sus- 
tain a  preacher  at  Buda  Pesth.  We  send  them  our  greetings  of 
good-will,  and  would  that  our  treasury  would  allow  us  to  respond 
to  their  call,  and  lend  a  helping  hand. 

In  America,  we  recognize  promising  fields  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  as  in  Michigan  and  Iowa.  Co-operating  as  we  do 
with  the  local  conferences,  the  new  life  of  our  cause  in  these 
older  States  is,  in  its  measure,  the  work  of  this  Association. 
While  we  would  enlarge  and  push  our  work  in  new  fields,  we 
ask  considerate  recognition  and  steady  support  of  the  good  work 
now  going  on.  If  the  impatient  zeal  for  more  fields  to  plant 
shall  suffer  old  fields  to  die  with  neglect,  it  will  prove  a  fatal  and 
costly  policy.  Our  zealous  friends  should  remember  that  quietly 
to  hold  the  notable  academy  town  of-  Exeter,  with  its  XJijitarian 
Bible-class  of  thirty-six  boys,  is  as  important  as  to  send  any  new 
pro})het  among  the  Granite  Hills. 

In  our  desire  to  plant  fresh  fields,  let  us  not  forget  that  Omaha 
and  Kansas  City  and  Indianapolis  in  the  West,  Wilmington, 
Del.,  and  New  Orleans  in  the  South,  and  Maiden  and  Holyoke  in 
Massachusetts, —  old  stories  all  of  them,  though  still  drawing  upon 
us  for  money, —  must  be  sustained.    Why  shall  we  send  new  men 
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to  Texas  or  to  Florida,  if  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  crippled 
in  the  war,  are  struggling  for  life  and  asking  aid  that  must  be 
denied  ?  Why  shall  any  missionary  pass  the  closed  pulpits  of 
Indianapolis  or  Wilmington  on  his  way  ?  In  the  war-crippled 
South  and  in  the  swiftly  j)opulating  new  States  of  Kansas  and 
Colorado,  we  shall  gladly  increase  our  missionary  force.  But  let 
it  be  hand  in  hand  and  side  by  side  with  Brown,  of  Charleston, 
and  Williams,  of  New  Orleans,  and  Utter,  at  Kansas  City,  and 
Copeland,  at  Omaha,  and  Wells  and  Cronyn,  on  Pacific  Coast,  no 
one  of  whom  shall  be  forgotten  or  neglected. 

We  should  gladly  strengthen  the  hands  of  our  missionaries  at 
college  centres  and  increase  their  number.  During  the  last  half- 
century,  sectarian  rivalry  dotted  the  land  with  small  denomina- 
tional colleges,  that  have,  in  their  way,  rendered  a  grand  service 
not  to  be  disparaged,  which  our  nation  could  ill  afford  to  lose. 
But  the  new  spirit  of  the  new  times  is  supplanting  and  super- 
seding these  with  larger  educational  movements  on  an  unsectarian 
basis.  All  the  newer  States,  endowed  by  Congress  with  munifi- 
cent gifts  of  public  lands,  are  enriched  with  grand  funds  for 
education  in  all  its  grades,  from  infant  school  to  university.  In 
the  line  of  secular  education,  the  West  has  no  longer  any  claim 
on  the  East.  But  this  incre^ing  secular  education  only  calls  for 
a  spiritual  reinforcement.  As  the  new  science  breaks  with  the 
old  theology,  it  demands  more  than  ever  rational  interpretations 
and  a  fresh  baptism.  Among  the  multitudes  of  young  men  who 
throng  to  these  universities,  and  year  by  year  go  forth  as  leaders 
in  the  new  civilization,  there  is  a  great  work  for  the  liberal 
preacher.  On  the  broad  arena  of  this  unsectarian  university,  the 
liberal  preacher  has  equal  chance  ;  while  superior  scholarship  and 
rational  faith  ^nd  practical  helpfulness  are  sure  to  win.  The  two 
college  preachers  of  ten  years  ago  at  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  and  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich.,  have  in  late  years  been  reinforced  by  similar  enterprises 
at  Brunswick,  Me.,  Madison,  Wis.,  Iowa  City,  Iowa.  At  Ithaca 
and  at  Brunswick,  the  helping  hand  has  placed  our  little  congre- 
gations in  church  edifices,  neat,  convenient,  attractive,  and  en- 
tirely paid  for.  At  the  great  University  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
with  its  fourteen  hundred  students,  rivalling  Yale  and  Harvard, 
while  other  congregations  have  moved  into  tasteful  and  attractive 
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church  homes,  our  society,  few  in  numbers  and  not  strong  in 
worldly  wealth,  has  remained  in  a  room,  out  of  the  way,  inade- 
quate, and  shabby.  As  a  part  of  the  enterprise  to  make  it  a 
permanent  success,  they  need,  and  we  would  gladly  give  them, 
$10,000.  Beside  these,  at  this  moment,  Lincoln,  Nebraska,  and 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  are  asking  aid  to  plant  similar  ministries  of 
our  faith. 

And  while  we  recognize  the  attractiveness  of  far-away  fields, 
from  Buda  Pesth,  Hungary,  to  Oshkosh  and  Leadville,  we  be- 
lieve that  by  building  a  better  denominational  head-quarters  in 
Boston,  the  hand  shall  be  strengthened  for  help  to  Texas  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  heart  of  the  whole  body  would  be  warmed  to  send 
out  a  more  vital  pulse  to  the  most  distant  extremities;  Every 
visitor  to  Boston  from  remotest  hamlet,  and  every  minister  and 
layman  living  there  who  cares  for  our  cause,  has  a  vital  interest 
that  in  this  Jerusalem  of  our  faith,  the  central  home  of  Unitarian 
missionary  work,  that  runs  its  lines  through  the  world,  shall  be 
a  home  seen  and  known  of  all  men. 

Our  last  annual  report  closed  with  a  call  for  "  an  advance  along 
the  whole  line :  an  active,  earnest,  forward  movement  among  the 
people."  During  the  past  summer,  that  word  has  been  echoed 
and  repeated  in  private  conversation  and  correspondence,  in 
print  and  in  public  writings,  till  to-day  an  eager  zeal  and  kin- 
dling enthusiasm  have  brought  us  all  here  to  devise  and  set  in 
motiqn  methods  and  plans  by  which  the  coming  year  shall  wit- 
ness an  advance  all  along  the  line.  That  these  words  may  not 
prove  profitless  declamation,  let  us  remember  that  such  advance 
involves  holding  the  forts  and  supplying  the  commissariat,  and 
all  the  sinews  of  war.  Recruits  in  the  field  mean  a  recruited 
bank-account.  Let  our  faith  show  itself  in  work.  The  pressing 
call  of  the  hour  is  prompt  and  generous  contribution ;  and  we  beg 
you  to  remember  that  this  conference  and  all  its  eloquence,  from 
the  reports  of  Dr.  Bellows  to  that  of  our  Brother  Jones,  who 
will  tell  you  ever  so  much  more  of  what  this  Association  is 
doing  out  West  in  the  work  of  our  apostles,  Sunderland,  Sim- 
mons, Crocker,  Clute,  Utter,  Copeland,  Wells,  Cronyn,  and  the 
rest,  must  show,  as  the  net  result,  more  money.  Let  the  denomi- 
nation complete  its  self-culture  with  the  crowning  grace  of  self- 
consecration  and  self-sacrifice. 
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By  Rev.  J.  Ll.  JONES,  Secrbtary. 


Brethren,  I  appear  before  you  for  the  third  time  to  report  for 
that  illy  defined  territory,  sometimes  the  despair,  sometimes  the 
terror,  always  the  hope  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
known  as  *'  the  West."  My  simple  aim  will  be  to  try  to  condense, 
to  solidify,  the  vague  conceptions  which  those  of  you  who  live  in 
another  longitude  are  apt  to  hold  concerning  IJnitarianism  in  the 
West.  I  hope  to  persuade  you  that  I  represent  a  constituency 
that  is  —  to  use  Emerson's  phrase  —  "  vascular,  you  may  cut  it 
anywhere  and  it  bleeds."  . .  . 

My  territory  practically  begins  at  Buffalo  and  ends  at  Denver : 
this  is  the  Central,  and  not  the  Western  district  of  this  Con- 
ference. 

Again,  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  seventeen  societies  within  this 
territory,  reported  in  the  Year-Book  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  which  have  been  practically  inoperative  for  the  last 
two  years ;  nor  yet  will  I  speak  of  the  score  or  more  centres 
where  a  few  of  our  friends,  recognizing  a  kindred  spirit,  have 
yielded  to  the  American  temptation,  and  have  indulged  in  a  con- 
stitution, elected  officers,  and  called  themselves  a  society.  In  the 
technical  language  of  our  missionary  business,  we  cheerfully  de- 
nominate these  places  "opemn//«"y  but  really  they  are  more 
often  acorns  with  the  plantlet  just  pushing  through  the  shell, — 
the  tree,  the  branches,  the  shade,  and  all  that,  far,  far  in  the  dis- 
tance. While  these  places  are  absent  from  my  report,  absent 
them  not  from  your  minds  at  your  peril ;  for  what  Macedonia 
was  to  Paul  these  ought  to  be  to  this  Conference, 
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STATISTICAL. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Western  Conference  annually  ascertains 
by  means  of  blank  inquiries  the  condition  and  activities  of  the 
societies  in  his  field.  From  these  official  returns  for  the  last  two 
years,  ending  May  1,  my  figures  are  compiled.  The  returns  from 
fifty-two  active  societies  were  before  me,  representing  on  careful 
estimates  about  two  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty  families, 
and  between  five  and  six  thousand  listeners  a  Sunday  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  from  St.  Louis  northward.  With  these  societies 
are  working  thirty-five  ministers,  who  are  living  (leaving  out  the 
three  metropolitan  salaries)  on  an  average  of  about  $1 ,300  per 
year.  Let  your  imagination  scatter  these  workers  through  a 
tract  of  country  fifteen  hundred  miles  long  and  seven  hundred 
wide,  and  you  have  some  hint  of  their  isolation.  Remember  that 
the  conference  which  I  represent  as  secretary  is  but  twenty-eight 
years  old,  and  that  your  reporter,  a  youth  of  ten  summers  in  the 
ministry,  has  had  nine  seniors  in  his  field,  and  you  have  some 
idea  of  the  youthfulness  of  the  constituency  I  rejj^resent. 

Now,  as  to  what  these  boys  have  been  doing. 

DBBT-SLATING. 

The  last  two  years  will  be  celebrated  in  our  future  as  the  debt- 
slaying  season.  Two  yea^  ago,  our  societies  were  groaning 
under  that  script  which  could  not  have  existed  at  the  time  when 
all  writings  were  regarded  as  sacred, —  I  mean  the  mortgage. 
Soon  after  our  meeting  two  years  ago,  he  who  pleaded  for  ^  out- 
spokenness in  the  religious  life"  spoke  out,  and  taught  the  Church 
of  the  Messiah,  Chicago,  the  disgracefulness  of  debt  in  such  strong 
Saxon  terms  that  the  Brook  (e)  became  a  torrent,  sweeping  away 
$20,000  worth  of  indebtedness ;  and  the  tide  continued,  so  that 
within  two  years  we  have  paid  from  our  own  resources  $95,050. 

FOB  CURBBNT  BXPENBBB. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  societies  raised  last  year  for  home  work 
197,512.93,  and  for  our  organized  missionary  purposes  $7,425.81, 
of  which  $3,190.48  were  raised  for  the  Western  Conference  work. 
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$3,835.33  by  the  Iowa  Association,  about  1300  to  help  along 
Unity^  the  missionary  paper  of  the  West,  and  about  $600  repre- 
sent Michigan  and  Indiana  State  activities. 

CHURCH-BUILDING. 

Church-extension  is  the  way  the  ecclesiastic  is  wont  to  char- 
acterize the  piling-up  of  brick  and  mortar  for  church  uses.  Of 
this  extension,  I  have  to  report  two  new  parsonages, —  one  at 
Evansville,  Ind.,  and  one  at  Alton,  III., —  seven  new  church-buiKl- 
ings,  as  follows :  at  Hobart,  Ind.,  Jackson,  Mich.,  Buffalo,  N.Y., 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  Humboldt,  Iowa,  St.  Louis,  the  Mission  Free 
Church,  a  building  greatly  admired  for  its  beautiful  utility,  and 
the  Church  of  the  Messiah ;  three  union  churches,  roofed  with  a 
generous  proportion  of  Unitarian  shingles,  where  our  gospel  is 
preached  with  more  or  less  regularity,  at  Muckwanago  and 
Cooksville,  Wis.,  and  Storm  Lake,  Iowa.  Brother  Wendte  in 
Cincinnati  has  been  enabled  to  fuse  his  double-barrelled  church, 
an  old-fashioned  shot-gun  much  given  to  scattering,  into  an 
excellently  formed  single-barrelled  rifle.  The  old  church  has 
been  sold,  and  the  Cincinnati  "  Pantheon  "  remodelled  for  Chris- 
tian uses  at  such  expense  and  such  architectural  improvements 
as  to  practically  make  a  new  church  of  it.  These  thirteen 
buildings  constitute  our  architectural  contributions  for  two  years. 
They  have  been  built,  I  believe,  almost  entirely  by  home  resources, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $227,100.  If  the  builders  have  paid  all  this, 
as  I  believe  is  largely  the  case,  they  deserve  our  thanks  and  con- 
gratulations ;  but,  if  they  have  added  a  cent  to  the  $64,000  in- 
debtedness which  still  hung  over  the  parishes  of  the  WcHtern 
Conference  on  the  1st  of  May  last,  let  us  pray  for  them,  if  in- 
deed that  avail  anything;  for  the  time  is  near  at  hand  when 
Heaven  will  have  little  mercy  upon  minister  or  people  guilty  of 
the  flagrant  impiety  of  dedicating  a  mortgage  to  the  Lord.  The 
one  relic  of  antique  art  most  suggestive  of  the  modern  preacher 
is  the  Laocodn :  it  ought  to  hang  in  every  study.  Debt  is  the 
modem  serpent,  that  with  its  loathsome  coils  strangles  the  priest 
at  the  very  foot  of  the  altar.  To  recapitulate  :  in  two  years,  our 
churches  have  raised    for  current  expenses,  missionary  work. 
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chnrcb-building,  back  indebtedness,  independent  of  tbeir  contri- 
butions to  tbe  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  Channing  me- 
morial, and  local  charities,  $520,088.74,  or  an  average  of  a  little 
over  15,000  a  year  for  each  society. 

LOCAL   WOBK. 

There  is  little  inspiration  possible  nowadays  without  some 
money  basis.  Experience  proves  that  even  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
somewiiat  dependent  upon  a  financial  environment.  Yet  it  still 
is  true  that  money  columns  are  poor  measures  of  either  Unitarian 
consecration  or  of  Unitarian  usefulness.  In  thinking  of  these 
fifty-two  societies,  it  is  proper  to  think  of  them  as  centres  from 
which  radiate  a  fair  proportion  of  the  charities  and  humanities 
which  bless  their  respective  neighborhoods.  Witness  what  the 
Western  Unitarians  have  done  through  their  work  for  Associ- 
ated Charities,  as  in  Cincinnati  and  Buffalo ;  their  helpfulness  of 
the  poor  and  watchfulness  of  the  neglected,  as  in  St.  Louis ;  their 
work  in  the  industrial  education  of  the  neglected,  as  in  Chicago ; 
their  concern  for  the  criminal  and  scientific  study  of  crime  and 
penal  laws,  as  in  Milwaukee;  their  thrifty  clubs  for  intellectual 
and  character  building,  as  in  St.  Paul,  Janesville,  Davenport,  and 
elsewhere ;  the  special  devotion  to  the  larger  temperance,  as  at 
Shelbyville,  111.,  and  Mount  Pleasant,  Iowa.  The  kindergarten, 
and  the  cause  of  education  generally,  always  find  willing  cham- 
pions among  Unitarian  workers  in  the  West.  All  these  interests 
are  dear  to  all  our  societies,  and  are  actively  advanced  by  them. 

MISSIONABY   WOBK. 

It  would  be  an  untruthful  report  that  did  not  call  attention  to 
the  large  amount  of  gratuitous  missionary  work  done  by  our  set- 
tled ministers  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  No  sooner  is  a  Unita- 
rian minister  settled  in  the  West,  if  there  be  any  settling  power 
in  him,  than  he. becomes  the  Liberal  Bishop  for  a  territoiy  the 
circumference  of  which  increases  with  his  years. .  Country  school- 
houses  become  preaching  stations  to  many.  To  him,  the  un- 
churched look  for  consolation  in  hours  of  bereavement  and 
sympathy  in  their  merry-makings.    It  is  for  him  to  voice  their 
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convictions  in  seasons  of  controversy.  He  is  expected  to  cham- 
pion every  insulted  truth,  and  to  plead  for  all  the  minorities 
there  are  going.  This  is  not  only  the  ideal,  but  the  actual  expe- 
rience of  most  of  our  Unitarian  ministers.  Open  graves  have 
summoned  all  of  us  twenty,  thirty,  one  hundred  miles  from 
home.  Witness  again  the  unheralded  activities  of  the  ministers 
of  Michigan,  who  last  winter  went  about  in  twos  and  threes,  hold- 
ing special  meetings  and  conferences  extraord%naf:y  in  a  dozen  or 
more  of  the  bright  towns  in  this  State.  Mr.  Crooker,  of  Laporte, 
Ind.,  at  two  or  three  points,  is  working  up  Unitarian  parishes 
by  means  of  systematic  mid-week  ministrations.  At  Hanna,  an 
organization  is  perfected  ;  and  a  Sunday-school  regularly  held,  as 
the  result  of  such  work.  Brothers  Hunting  and  Clute  have  spent 
their  vacation  in  very  hard  and  unpaid  work,  holding  meetings 
and  soliciting*  funds  in  the  interest  of  the  State  Association ; 
while  the  entire  Unity  team,  with  long-reaching  arms,  have  for 
two  years  and  a  half  edited  and  directed  its  interests,  not  only 
without  money  and  without  price,  but  have  been  glad  to  pay 
something  for  the  privilege.  The  same  can  be  said  of  the  West- 
em  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  than  which  no  more  impor- 
tant work  has  been  done  within  the  last  two  years. 

THE   CONFERENCES. 

Two  years  ago,  I  reported  four,  now  I  have  to  report  for  six 
local  conferences,  a  Woman's  Liberal  Religious  Union,  and  a 
Sunday  School  Society.  We  have  held,  since  the  last  meeting  of 
this  Conference,  twenty-one  regular  and  six  special  conference 
meetings  and  four  or  five  grove-meetings,  making  in  all  thirty- 
two  sessions,  averaging  two  days  in  length,  with  an  attendance 
of  from  three  to  thirty  ministers.  . . . 

If  there  be  aught  of  flippancy  or  inflation  in  the  speech  of  the 
preacher,  it  is  checked  and  rebuked  when  he  sees,  as  we  saw  last 
June  at  Humboldt,  Iowa,  strong  men  moved  to  manly  tears  in 
finding,  after  years  of  hard,  lonely,  sceptical  solitude,  the  expres- 
sion of  a  faith  that  challenged  their  veneration,  the  discovery  of 
a  freedom  that  guaranteed  fellowship,  the  possibility  of  a  church 
that  worked  for  character.  If  perchance  the  centrifugal  force  be 
too  strong  in  the  young  blood  that  occupies  our  pulpits,  it  finds 
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its  best  correction  when  it  is  brought  face  to  face,  as  I  was  three 
weeks  ago  in  Bismarck  Grove,  Kansas,  with  the  seedless  liberal- 
ism that  in  its  immigration  from  creedland  left  its  reverence 
behind, —  that  liberalism  that  in  its  great  eagerness  to  keep  God 
out  of  the  Constitution  neglects  to  put  him  into  the  life.  If  you 
have  any  noble  young  men  too  radical  to  be  used  "'  down  East," 
send  them  "out  West,"  and  see  how  beautifully  conservative 
they  will  grow,  provided  always  that  the  difficulty  arises  from 
an  overflow  of  power  rather  than  a  drouth  of  intellect.  But  to  , 
return  to  figures :  the  central  facts  concerning  our  local  confer- 
ences may  be  summed  up  as  follows :  — 

27ie  Wisconsin  Conference,  though  not  at  present  under  vig- 
orous administration,  has  held  three  conferences  and  a  grove- 
meeting  since  our  last.  To  it  belongs  the  banner,  I  think,  for 
being  the  oldest  local  conference  in  our  denomination.  It  in- 
augurated the  grove-meetings  among  Unitarians.  After  having 
proved  a  success  even  on  the  shores  of  Devil's  Lake,  it  was  trans- 
planted to  the  more  celestial  regions  of  Winnipiseogee.  It  has 
furnished  the  model  for  the  local  conference  life  of  the  West. 
It  at  present  represents  but  three  resident  ministers ;  yet  its  five 
vacant  pulpits  do  not  by  any  means  represent  vacant  churches, 
and  Simmons,  Gordon,  and  Wright  are  enough  to  hold  the 
ground.  The  work  of  Mr.  Simmons  at  Madison  is  second  only 
in  importance  to  Mr.  Sunderland's  at  Ann  Arbor,  as  a  univeraity 
mission.  Cramped  within  the  narrow  confines  of  a  Jewish 
synagogue,  he  speaks  every  Sunday  to  a  large  number  of  the 
brightest  young  men  of  Wisconsin.  But  the  mission  will  be  an 
uncertain  thing  until  it  is  housed :  $5,000  is  needed  to  help  this 
society  to  clothe  itself. 

'  The  JMichigan  Conference  carries  the  palm  in  its  systematic 
missionary  work.  It  has  held  four  ordinary  and  five  extraordi- 
nary conferences  in  the  last  two  years.  Its  ministers  have  been 
able  to  combine  their  forces  in  pioneer  work  better  than  in  any 
other  State.  To-day,  they  have  a  State  missionary.  Rev.  F.  E. 
Kittredge,  who  bids  fair  to  earn  his  own  salary,  while  he  unques- 
tionably contributes  greatly  to  the  general  vitality  of  our  cause 
in  Michigan.  Eight  ministers  are  at  present  at  work  in  this 
perhaps  the  best  field  for  Unitarianism  in  the  West.     The  so- 
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ciety  at  Detroit,  the  cathedral  town,  is  fairly  at  work  again  under 
the  new  pastor,  who  gladly  retams  from  his  semi-secular  life  to 
wear  the  ministerial  harness.  One  new  building  and  three  or 
four  new  societies  have  been  realized,  and  ground  is  about  to 
be  broken  for  two  other  buildings,  one  at  Grand  Haven  and  one 
at  Charlotte;  while  Ann  Arbor  is  before  this  Conference  as  a 
suppliant  for  the  $10,000,  that  with  the  $5,000  of  its  own  raising 
will  give  something  of  an  adequate  home  to  the  unquestioned 
great  work  which  is  being  done  there.  Could  you  have  been 
with  me  last  Sunday,  and  have  seen  the  old  church,  battered  and 
rotted  by  thirty-five  years  of  storm,  cold  and  unwholesome,  in 
which  they  do  the  work,  and  then  feel  the  mighty  possibilities  of 
that  university  town,  and  discover,  as  I  do  all  over  the  West 
fr6m  Pennsylvania  to  Nebraska,  the  sign-manual  of  the  revered 
Charles  Brigham  written  upon  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
young  men  and  women  of  Ann  Arbor  University,  I  know  that 
the  least  that  this  National  Conference  would  do  would  be  to 
send  Brother  Sunderland,  his  worthy  and  efficient  successor, 
home  with  every  cent  of  the  $10,000  in  his  pocket. 

The  Illinois  Fraternity  has  held  four  sessions.  This  is  the 
strongest  and  least  missionary  of  our  local  conferences.  With 
its  fifteen  active  societies  and  its  twelve  ministers,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  three  months'  campaign  by  Brother  Douthit,  the 
John  the  Baptist  of  Egypt,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  and  the  preaching  of  R.  L.  Herbert  at  St. 
Charles,  and  the  two  new  societies  organized  by  Rev.  Mary  A. 
Sa£Eord  at  Hamilton  and  Sonora,  there  has  been  but  little  mis- 
sionary activity  in  this  State  outside  the  regular  parish  work,  all 
of  which  has  been  eminently  missionary  in  its  character,  and  the 
societies  are  to-day  among  the  strongest  in  the  West. 

Iowa. — This  Conference  not  only  leads  the  West,  but  I  think 
fairly  deserves  to  lead  all  the  local  conferences  East  or  West,  in 
executive  energy,  missionary  enterprise,  and  financial  success. 
Organized  three  years  ago,  with  but  two  societies  in  the  State, 
both  small  and  debt-laden,  it  has  in  the  last  two  years  raised  an 
aggregate  of  $3,335.33,  more  money  than  was  raised  by.  the 
Western  Conference.  This  is  the  result  of  having  an  efficient 
missionary,  Rev.  J.  R.  Effinger,  and  the  working  energy  of  the 
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secretary,  Mrs,  C.  T.  Cole,  and  Revs.  Hunting  and  Clute.  This 
State  is  better  canvassed  and  its  possibilities  better  understood 
than  any  of  our  other  Western  States.  Indeed,  the  only  danger 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  vision  of  what  might  be  done  and  ought 
to  be  done  breaks  upon  the  sight  of  these  Iowa  workers  with 
such  force  that,  like  a  sight  of  Jehovah  to  Moses,  it  will  kill 
them,  unless  perchance  they  may  be  able  to  hide  themselves  in 
some  crevice  of  self-concern  and  self-preservation.  The  two 
parent  societies  of  Iowa,  Keokuk,  and  Davenport,  are  to-day  pas- 
torless;  but  the  new  church  and  parish  at  Humboldt  and  an 
embryo  society  at  Algona  are  happy  in  their  new  pastor,  our  one 
woman-preacher  of  the  West,  Miss  Safford.  Brother  Hunting  is 
studying  the  condition  of  our  cause  at  Des  Moines,  the  capital 
and  metropolis  of  the  State. 

This  Conference  cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  or  indifferent 
to  the  real  contribution  to  true  culture  and  Unitarian  liberality 
made  by  the  school  at  Humboldt,  under  the  management  of  Prof. 
Earthman.  In  the  face  of  opposition  of  every  kind,  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  giving  to  that  town  a  liberal  impulse,  to  that  section 
of  country  a  standard  of  teaching  which  cannot  be  estimated  no 
more  than  it  can  ever  be  lost.  To  his  energy  and  that  of  his 
co-laborers  in  and  for  that  school,  are  we  indebted  for  the  new 
church  in  that  place,  a  large  Sunday-school,  and  a  settled  min- 
ister. This  school  converted  the  entire  Iowa  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation  at  its  last  session..  Arrangements  are  about  to  be  made, 
by  which  the  school  can  be  continued  until  the  first  of  January 
on  an  honest  footing,  after  which  it  may  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Better  so  than  that  it  should  be  continued  under  any  financial 
deficiencies  or  complications.  But,  after  repeated  visits  and 
careful  study,  I  am  persuaded  that  to  see  its  close  is  to  stand 
by  and  witness  the  extinguishing  of  an  important  light  in  West- 
em  Iowa. 

Indiana. —  This  Conference  has  held  four  sessions  and  a  grove- 
meeting.  It  has  within  a  year  demonstrated  that  it  is  the  tough- 
est field  in  the  West ;  that  in  its  secretary,  Mr.  Crocker,  it  has 
one  of  the  easiest  working  missionaries  and  the  most  successful 
week-night  preacher  in  our  midst.  It  has  furnished  the  cham- 
pion heretic  of  the  season,  giving  the  first  and  only  theological 
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Bensation  the  Western  Conference  ever  had,  sorely  tempting 
some  of  the  anxious  brothers  to  say:  "There,  I  told  you  so. 
That  is  what  you  are  all  coming  to,  if  you  don't  look  out." 
Brethren,  don't  be  anxious.  With  honest  Francis  Newman,  we 
shall  "go  farther  when  we  see  farther,"  but  not  till  we  do  see; 
and  the  unguarded  doors  of  the  Western  Conference  leaves  us 
to-day  with  a  ministry  which  I  believe  to  be  as  pure,  as  earnest, 
and  as  tnily  devoted  as  can  be  found  anywhere  in  Christendom. 

Ohio. —  This  is  the  baby  Conference.  -A  missionary  confer- 
ence was  improvised  at  Springfield  last  fall,  largely  through  the 
effort  of  Prof.  Oilman,  of  Antioch.  The  Conference  was  for- 
mally organized  over  the  line,  at  Meadville.  The  growing 
strength  of  our  work  at  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati,  with  the  in- 
creased missionary  flavor  which  I  think  Prof.  Gilman  has  intro- 
duced at  Antioch,  with  the  determined  occupancy  of  the  field  at 
Toledo  and  Marietta,  warrants  the  expectation  that  at  our  next 
session  there  will  be  more  to  report  from  this  too  long  neglected 
State. 

Woman's  Work. —  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  in  this  connec- 
tion to  speak  of  the  rising  power  of  woman  in  our  limits.  Three 
years  ago,  the  Western  Conference  asked  the  women  for  their 
cooperation.  Gradually,  they  developed  their  methods.  Last 
year,  with  a  woman  secretary  for  each  State,  these,  with  the 
Chicago  Liberal  Religious  Union  as  co-laborer,  have  contributed 
about  1800  to  the  work  of  the  Western  Conference.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Secretary  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference 
this  year  undertook  to  gather  statistics  from  the  several  woman^s 
societies  from  our  several  churches.  The  twenty-five  ladies^ 
societies  reporting  show  that  they  have  raised  an  aggregate  of 
$8,585.65  for  church  purposes,  independent  of  charities.  Thus,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  $10,000  more  ought  to  be  added  to  the 
previous  aggregate  on  behalf  of  the  women  of  the  West,  which 
would  make  a  grand  total  of  $530,088.74  raised  by  these  fifty-two 
societies  for  which  I  report.  At  Denver,  when  the  men  were 
discouraged,  they  turned  the  society  over  into  the  hands  of  the 
women ;  and  they  raised  $2,000  last  year,  and  this  week  are  wel- 
coming Rev.  R.  L.  Herbert,  one  of  our  most  effective  ministers, 
as  their  pastor  in  that  far-off  post.    Those  of  you  who  are  readers 
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of  Unity  will  remember  how  much  missionary  work  one  busy 
woman  was  able  to  accomplish,  simply  by  letter-writing,  last 
year;  her  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  letters  arousing  an  inter- 
est in  and  increasing  the  andience  of  our  type  missionaries,  and 
raising  $99.25.  Could  she  have  had  time  to  have  written  one 
more  postal-card,  she  could  doubtless  have  made  it  the  round 
hundred.  The  most  efficient  secretary  of  a  local  conference  in 
the  West  to-day  is  a  woman,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Cole,  who  is  fast  becom- 
ing an  nnordained  bishop  in  the  State  of  Iowa. 

WESTERN   UNITARIAN   CONFERENCE. 

Of  the  mother  Conference  whose  business  it  is  to  brood  all 
these  smaller  ones,  sufiice  it  to  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history  it  is  now  fairly  equipped  for  executive  work,  with  the 
head-quarters  in  Chicago,  with  an  assistant  secretary  in  charge  of 
the  book  rooms,  and  a  secretary  to  give  its  full  time  to  this  work, 
that  last  year  it  paid  all  its  bills  promptly,  and  now  owes  no  one 
a  cent.  The  Secretary  of  this  Conference  for  the  last  two  years 
has  travelled  thirty  thousand  four  hundred  and  four  miles; 
spoken  m.  seventy-three  different  places,  preaching  and  lectur- 
ing one  hundred  and  forty-two  times  outside  of  his  own  pulpit, 
attending  to,  with  his  own  and 'borrowed  hands,  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  forty  communications;  has  been  the  chore- 
boy  for  Unity ;  and  besides,  up  to  the  first  of  this  month,  has 
had  the  Janesville  pulpit,  and  directed  its  parish  activities. 

"  XTNITT." 

It  is  proper  at  this  time  to  speak  a  word  of  acknowledgment 
to  this  little  paper  missionary,  not  of  us,  but  with  us.  It  has  vol- 
unteered to  be  the  best  co-laborer  we  have  yet  found.  As  a 
medium  of  intercommunication,  it  has  given  a  sense  of  fellowship 
to  the  lonely,  carried  a  commission  to  the  indolent,  and  a  sense 
of  a  growing  cause'  to  the  discouraged.  In  addition  to  this,  it 
has  enabled  us  to  greatly  multiply  our  tools  for  church  and  Sun- 
day-school work,  its  publication  reaching  from  class  cards  up  to 
the  new  Unity  Hymns  and  Chorals,  just  published.  In  short, 
it  tries  to  become  the  fair  exponent  and  willing  worker  for  that 
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religion  found  in  "Freedom,  Fellowship,  and  Character  in  Re- 
ligion," that  no  well-regulated  liberal  family,  East  or  West,  can 
afford  to  do  without  it. 

MERE  MENTION. 

The  thirty  minutes  allotted  me  cuts  o£E  this  report  just  at  the 
point  where  it  is  beginning  to  be  interesting.  Did  time  permit, 
I  could  tell  you  as  to  how  GabrieFs  resurrection  trumpet  has 
been  heard  at  Cleveland,  Kansas  City,  Mattoon,  Denver,  and 
West  Side,  Chicago,  awaking  them  from  the  death-like  sleep 
that  was  upon  them  two  years ;  could  tell  of  the  new  societies 
organized  and  now  in  active  operation  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Char- 
lotte, Mich.,  Cooksville,  Wis.,  Hamilton  and  Sonora,  111.,  Algona, 
Iowa,  and  Greeley,  Col.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of  the  great 
work  done  at  the  educational  centres,  Ann  Arbor,  Madison,  and 
Iowa  City,  for  that  is  Brother  Shippen's  thunder;  but  I  would 
like  to  interest  you  in  the  small  and  humble  things  that  have 
been  and  are  doing  for  our  cause  out  there.  I  would  like  to  tell 
you  of  that  youthful  scout  of  our  faith,  Brother  Rickards,  fresh 
from  the  Meadville  School,  who,  single-handed  and  alone,  dared 
to  go  oat  a  hundred  miles  beyond  our  farthest  picket,  on  a  Kan- 
sas prairie,  and  there,  with  his  barrel  only  five  sermons  deep,  had 
the  audacity  to  organize  the  firat  Unitarian  church  of  Water- 
ville.  Three  months  later,  I  took  a  journey  into  that  far  country, 
organized  myself  into  a  two  days'  conference  and  an  ecclesiastical 
council,  and  ordained  and  installed  this  ^' voice  in  the  wilder- 
ness," where  the  locusts  were  plenty,  but  the  wild  honey  scarce. 
In  less  than  a  year's  time,  the  boy  apostle  had  to  fall  back,  and 
the  wise  ones  of  the  East,  who  foresaw  the  disaster  from  the 
beginning,  chalked  down  one  more  failure  against  the  West; 
but  a  quarter  of  a  century  hence,  when  the  Secretary  of  this 
National  Conference  will  be  going  about  visiting  that  part  of  his 
bishopric  called  Kansas,  he  will  find  some  flowers  more  fra- 
grant, more  delicate,  than  all  the  others  growing  in  that  part  of 
the  human  prairie,  and  he  will  find  that  the  seed  was  first  brought 
and  planted  there  by  a  Unitarian  missionary,  a  boy  from  New 
England.  A  similar  successful  failure  was  the  temporary  occu- 
pimcy  of  Strawberry  Point  by  8.  W.  Sample,  of  Uobart,  Ind.,  by 
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W.  C.  Litchfield.  I  would. like  to  interest  you  in  the  little  six- 
family  parish  at  Wyoming,  Wis.,  where  this  group  of  farming 
men  and  women  maintain  a  Sunday-school  of  forty  children  in 
a  dingy  school-house,  and  fortnightly  services  are  held,  they 
bringing  their  minister.  Rev.  Mr.  Wright,  forty  miles  each  time, 
to  conduct  the  services;  the  venerable  little  church  at  North- 
umberland, Pa.,  that  maintains  a  thriving  Sunday-school  and  an 
interesting  lay  service  every  Sunday  morning,  under  the  unpaid 
leadership  of  Miss  Priestley,  the  great-great-grandchild  of  the 
great  apostle  of  mental  liberty,  whose  dust  consecrates  that 
ground ;  and  of  that  other  most  interesting  life  under  the  lead- 
ership of  MiB3  S.  A.  Brown,  of  Lawrence,  Kansas,  that  has  for 
the  last  two  years  maintained,  in  the  historic  old  stone  church  of 
that  city,  one  of  the  best  disciplined  Unitarian  Sunday-schools 
in  the  West. 

WESTERN   WORK   IN   THE    EAST. 

"  There  is  no  doubt  about  it :  the  Mississippi  Valley  must  send 
its  missionaries  to  New  England  inside  of  twenty-five  years,"  was 
the  prophecy  of  the  Concord  seer  a  few  years  ago,  and  already 
the  prophecy  is  being  fulfilled.  We  have  sent  eastward,  for  this 
purpose.  Parrot,  Rowen,  Thompson,  and  Robert  CoUyer,  beside 
sparing,  whenever  we  can,  as  many  of  our  other  workers  as  pos- 
sible, for  temporary  efforts.  It  is  hard  for  us  to  spare  these 
laborers,  but  in  the  face  of  the  great  need  we  try  to  do  our  duty. 

LESSONS. 

Let  not  this  report  remind  any  of  you  of  the  lines  in  Chris- 

tabel :  — 

"  Carved  with  figures  strange  and  sweet, 

AH  made  out  of  the  carver's  brain." 

I  assure  you  these  figures  have  a  statistical  value.  A  careful 
study  of  Western  Unitarianism  warrants  some  generalizations  on 
scientific  principles,  among  which,  I  would  say,  are:  1.  Ours  is 
not  a  ministry  to  the  poor,  though  the  poor  are  ours,  to  be  helped. 
2.  It  is  not  a  ministry  to  the  ignorant,  although  it  is  for  us  to 
help  tutor  the  unlettered.     3.  Neither  is  it  a  ministry  to  the 
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orthodox,  although  we  are  not  to  forget  the  theological  darkness 
that  envelops  many  of  them.  The  tendency  in  all  denomina- 
tions, particularly  in  the  West,  is  toward  a  reduction  of  dog- 
matic baggage,  that  the  columns  may  be  more  easily  moved 
in  the  interest  of  the  religion  that  centres  in  Freedom,  FeUow- 
ship,  and  Character,  which  words  are  becoming  the  private  mot- 
toes of  all  preachers,  whatever  their  formal  creeds  may  be.  But 
ours  is:  1.  A  mission  to  the  inquirer,  the  honest  doubter,  the 
earnest  seeker.  2.  Ours  is  a  mission  to  the  scoffer,  those  who 
have  identified  the  abuses  of  religion  with  religion,  to  whom 
church  and  preacher,  Bible  and  prayer,  have  become  synonymous 
with  superstition,  bigotry,  and  phariseeism.  3.  Lastly,  ours  is  a 
mission  to  what  George  Eliot  calls  the  perishing  upper  classes; 
to  souls  pauperized  by  inaction ;  to  the  thousand  unfortunates  in 
the  West,  who,  in  their  great  industry  and  determined  search 
after  wealth,  have  well-nigh  aborted  the  faculties  which  make 
wealth  desirable. 

It  ought  to  be  readily  seen  that  this  is  no  mission  for  weak- 
lings. However  much  we  may  regret  it,  it  is  the  ministry  which 
the  mediocre  cannot  fill.  None  but  strong  men  can  do  the  work 
of  the  Unitarian  minister  in  the  West.  There  are  plenty  of 
men  already  on  the  ground  with  pick,  shovel,  and  wheelbarrow, 
to  handle  the  rubbish  -and  cart  it  away.  The  call  is  for  archi- 
tects, and  none  but  architects  need  apply.  The  case  is  yet  to  be 
heard  of  where  an  Eastern  failure  makes  a  Western  success  in 
the.  Unitarian  ministry.  A  successful  missionary  cannot  be  made 
out  of  a  minister  who  wants  to  be  settled,  but  can^t,.  but  must 
always  be  one  who  can  be  settled,  but  won't.  If  there  be  any 
strong  men  in  this  presence,  men  who  can  convince  others  of 
their  strength  as  well  as  themselves,  to  them  the  West  beckons 
with  an  apostolic  call,  and  to  none  others. 

BBGOMMENDATIONB   AND   PETITIONS. 

Friends,  the  West  is  here  to-day  to  chant  no  Jeremiads.  To 
us,  the  sun  still  rises  in  the  east,  and  the  horizon  is  aglow.  Nei- 
ther are  we  here  with  selfish  petition.  We  want  to  be  taught  to 
do  our  o>vu  work  :  we  are  anxious  to  do  our  full  share.    We  ask 
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the  National  Conference  to  do  nothing  for  us,  but  we  beg  of  you 
to  do  some  things  with  us.  The  centre  of  gravity  of  this  Con- 
ference falls  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  There  ultimately,  gen- 
tlemen, must  your  head-quarters  be  built.  We  want  your  help 
in  carrying  our  word  into  the  shamefully  neglected  South.  Our 
word  alone  will  reconstruct  that  distracted  country.  We  want 
you  to  help  keep  intact  and  in  equipment  the  spiritual  laboratory 
that  looks  down  upon  the  beautiful  valley  of  Meadville,  where 
has  been  and  where  there  still  may  be  elaborated  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  the  best  constructive  elements  of  our  Unitarian  chem- 
istry. Of  its  needs  and  its  demands,  shall  we  hear  more  from 
others.  We  want  your  co-operation  in  spiritualizing  as  well  as 
rationalizing  the  young  men  and  women  at  Ann  Arbor,  Madison, 
and  Lawrence,  Kansas.  This  calls  for  $10,000  for  Ann  Arbor, 
$5,000  for  Madison,  as  building  funds,  and  $800  a  year  for  Law- 
rence, to  enable  that  already  active  society  to  call  at  once  the 
man  whom  nature  and  their  own  choice  have  elected  as  a  fitting 
minister  to  the  four  hundred  Kansas  boys  and  girls  who  attend 
that  University.  We  beg  of  this  Conference  to  salary  its  secre- 
tary, that  there  may  be  one  more  minister,  able  and  earnest,  free 
from  the  tyrannical  demands  of  a  settled  pastorate,  and  one 
fixed  pulpit  to  hel])  us  on  in  our  work. 

On  the  upper  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the  city  of  the  great 
Apostle,  there  labors  one  who  bears  that  name  most  intimately 
related  to  Channing  himself;  and  he  bears  the  name  worthily,  for 
the  Channing  mantle,  falling  upon  the  elder  Gannett,  has  been 
inherited  by  the  son.  That  society,  now  houseless,  is  struggling 
for  a  home.  Led  by  their  pastor,  they  are  putting  themselves 
to  the  work  with  a  consecration  and  self-sacrifice  that  does  not 
shame  their  Boston  home.  They  are  sorely  pressed  for  the  last 
three  or  four  thousand  dollars,  and  I  mention  it  here  in  the  clear 
faith  that  there  are  some  in  this  presence  whose  purse-strings 
will  open  to  this  plea  sooner  than  any  other.  To  such,  let  me 
say.  Be  not  afraid :  your  money  will  be  carefully  expended.  It 
is  safe  to  invest  missionary  money  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
world's  great  wheat  field. 

Again,  our  Unity^  the  paper  that  has  no  technical  relation  to 
this  body,  and  is  the  last  to  make  any  formal  claim,  asks  for  a 
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chance  to  increase  yonr  interest  in  our  work  and  your  acquain- 
tance with  our  workers  by  coming  to  your  homes  once  a  fortnight 
for  11.50  a  year.  Beside,  like  every  new  venture  with  types,  it  is 
a  long  and  slow  way  to  self-reliance.  It  must  needs  be  subsi- 
dized, in  a  righteous  way,  for  some  time  yet.  I  would  like  to  find 
one  hundred  men  and  women  who  would  say  to  the  management. 
As  long  as  you  do  your  work  for  nothing,  we  will  stand  by  you 
to  the  extent  of*  $10  a  year.  We  have  already  the  equivalent  of 
twenty  such,  with  room  on  our  book  for  the  eighty  others;  and, 
in  this  case,  it  is  possible  for  one  man  to  do  the  work  of  a  dozen. 
These  are  the  causes  the  West  has  most  at  heart.  I  mention 
them  all,  that,  when  you  pay  your  money,  you  may  take  your 
choice. 

Lastly,  friends,  come  out  West  and  see  us.  Come  as  a  body, 
for  in  moving  westward  you  come  to  your  own.  I  expect  to  live 
to  attend  a  biennial  session  of  this  Conference  at  San  Francisco. 
Such  a  session,  attended  by  one  delegate  from  each  of  our  States 
east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  will  do  more  toward  making  the 
Unitarian  Church  the  advance  corps  in  the  Church  Militant,  do 
more  toward  making  glad  the  heart  of  Boston  itself,  than  half  a 
dozen  such  festivals  as  this,  where  we  enjoy  the  very  opulence 
and  indolence  we  come  here  to  abuse. 

CONCLUDING  WORDS. 

Friends,  the  forward  look  is  the  only  look  where  there  is 
growth.  In  mythology,  the  devil  always  lurks  behind;  and,  if  he 
succeed  in  inducing  his  victim  in  looking  around,  he  will  surely 
have  him  in  the  ditch  presently.  From  the  day  of  Lot's  wife  to 
this,  looking  back  has  resulted  disastrously.  Deep  in  the  eighth 
circle  of  hell  did  Dante  find  the  false  prophets,  and  lo!  their 
heads  were  put  on  their  shoulders,  facing  backward.  What  if 
there  have  been  lost  opportunities,  there  are  plenty  left,  better 
ones  than  have  ever  been  lost.  This  word  "Unitarian"  has 
within  it  potent  possibilities  which  even  we  of  this  Conference 
are  but  just  beginning  to  catch  glimpses  of.  I  return  to  work 
with  those  who  are  determined  to  find  the  root  of  this  word,  not 
in  Unity  wljicli  is  still  the  germ  of  a  dogma,  but  in   Vhity^  the 
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most  ethical  word  in  our  language  to-day.  Modern  science, 
moral  and  physical,  is  focalized  in  that  word.  The  entire  gospel 
of  Christian  brotherhood  is  bottled  up  in  it.  Our  friend  Hale  is 
prepared  to  argue  that  this  is  the  historic  derivation  of  the  word 
Unitarian.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  on  this  oneness  of  humanity, 
the  unity  of  the  world  of  life  and  religion,  that  we  of  the  West 
are  training  to  teach  the  multitude  the  gospel  of  Z7m7y-arianism. 
It  may  be  that  the  struggle  for  the  majority  is  ten  thousand 
years  long,  and  that  in  the  process  more  churches  are  to  die  on 
our  hands.  That  is  none  of  our  business.  Let  us  work  for  no 
smaller  end  than  this.  It  was  the  faith  of  our  fathers,  it  is  the 
word  on  our  banner. 


REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  AND  HUDSON  RIVER 
AND  THE  MIDDLE  AND  SOUTHERN  STATES 
CONFERENCES. 

By  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

It  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  some  person  more  familiar 
w^th  the  work  and  needs  of  the  Southern  churches  cannot  be 
here  to  speak  for  them,  and  I  shall  be  but  too  glad  to  have  my 
brief  word  corrected  or  supplemented  by  any  one  who  may  have 
more  facts  at  his  command.  There  have  been  no  regular  meet- 
ings of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States  Conference  for  some 
time,  and  the  scattered  situation  of  the  churches  makes  it  diffi- 
cult ta  hold  meetings  at  any  time.  In  some  respects,  the  situa- 
tion is  more  encouraging  than  when  last  reported.  The  pulpit  at 
New  Orleans  is  bravely  held,  and  the  struggling  company  in  that 
distant  and  isolated  city  are  working  resolutely.  They  are 
largely  entitled  to  the  sympathy  and  practical  help  of  this  Cou- 
12 
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ference.  The  minister  in  Charleston  is  steadily  working  toward 
that  success  which  is  sure  finally  to  crown  such  devotion  and 
industry.  The  Washington  pulpit  is  vacant,  but  the  church  is 
full  of  life  and  seeking  a  minister.  There  is  no  preacher  at  the 
old  church  in  Northumberland ;  but  the  Sunday-school  is  faith- 
fully kept  up,  and  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  It  is  enough 
to  say  of  Germantown  that  Samuel  Longfellow  is  still  the 
prophet  there.  They  have  raised  upward  of  $75,000  to  build  a 
chapel,  parish  parlor,  etc. 

It  is  still  May  in  Philadelphia,  and  we  hope  soon  to  tell  the 
story  of  a  church  in  the  northern  part  of  that  great  city.  We 
would  urgently  recommend  the  brethren  of  this  Conference  to 
have  at  least  one  meeting  a  year.  The  Charleston  church  has 
taken  care  of  itself  the  last  two  years,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
funds  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  Yineland  has 
received  help  from  Philadelphia,  and  the  New  Orleans  church 
is  at  present  needing  aid. 

The  New  York  and  Hudson  River  Conference  has  held  meet- 
ings regularly.  At  one  time,  the  meetings  were  largely  in  the 
interest  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah,  then  in  such  a  critical 
situation,  now  happily  in  such  a  state  of  prosperity.  The  great 
Channing  meeting  in  Brooklyn  last  April  was  a  notable  day  in 
the  history  of  our  cause  in  that  city.  The  Harlem  church  has 
been  lifted  out  of  its  prostration,  and  is  now  full  of  new  hope 
and  activity.  Fifteen  hundred  dollars  were  raised  in  New  York 
and  Brooklyn.  Newark  is  still  unoccupied.  Staten  Island  is 
as  happy  as  need  be  with  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Curtis;  but 
we  feel,  and  he  shares  the  feeling,  t;hat  they  ought  to  have  a 
settled  minister.  Yonkers  is  wide-awake  and  seeking  a  minister. 
Troy  and  Newburgh  are  doing  well,  both  having  excellent  min- 
isters. Poughkeepsie  is  still  held  by  Mr.  Abbot,  who  is  doing 
good  work  there.  Albany  is  still  unoccupied.  All  Souls,  in 
New  York,  has  done  grandly  for  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School 
and  various  other  claims.  The  Church  of  the  Messiah  has  nearly 
a  hundred  new  families,  and  a  most  hopeful  outlook  financiaUy. 
The  Church  of  the  Saviour  in  Brooklyn  contributed  most  gener- 
ously to  the  Channing  Memorial  Church  in  Newport.  Over 
175,000  have  been  raised  in  the  Conference,  beside  the  ordinary 
contributions  for  home  demands. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFERENCES  OF 
UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN  CHURCHES. 

By  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer. 

The  Unitarian  Churches  of  New  England  are  formed  into 
twelve  Conferences  and  Associations  for  mutual  counsel  and  co- 
operation in  furthering  the  cause  of  liberal  Christianity,  all  but 
two  of  which  date  their  origin  from  the  inspiration  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference;  these  two  being  the  New  Hampshire  Uni- 
tarian Association  formed  in  1863,  and  the  Maine  Conference 
organized  in  the  summer  of  1864. 

Of  the  other  ten,  eight  are  made  up  exclusively  of  Massachu- 
setts parishes,  and  two  are  composed  of  churches  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  adjacent  States.  The  boundaries  of  the  Con- 
ferences are  determined  in  some  cases  by  State  and  County 
lines,  in  others  by  convenience  of  railroad  communications. 

The  number  of  churches  belonging  to  these,  as  reported  by 
the  several  secretaries,  is  two  hundred  and  three,  of  which  one 
hundred  and  sixty-seven  kre  in  Massachusetts,  twenty-three  in 
New  Hampshire,  eleven  in  Maine,  five  in  Rhode  Island,  one  in 
Vermont,  and  one  in  Connecticut.  There  are,  in  addition,  three 
churches  in  Vermont  and  one  in  Connecticut  which  belong  to  no 
Conference.  From  this  list,  it  appears  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
secretaries,  for  the  most  part,  to  exclude  dead  churches,  whose 
names  may  still  be  kept  in  the  Year-Book  of  the  denomination, 
with  the  hope  that  in  time  some  prophet  shall  invoke  body  and 
spirit  upon  their  dry  bones,  but  which  now  make  no  stir  of  life. 

The  mode  of  conduct  is  substantially  the  same  in  all  the  Con- 
ferences. Under  the  alluring  influence  of  good  cheer,  dispensed 
by  one  of  the  parishes,  a  meeting  of  voluntary  delegates  from 
the  several  societies  is  held  two  or  three  times  a  year.  In  the 
Conferences  drawing  from  the  widest  territory,  the  meeting  lasts 
for  portions  of  two  days.    Oflicere  for  the  year  are  chosen.    A 
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sermon  is  preached  upon  some  large  or  special  interest  of  liberal 
thought  and  action.  Reports  of  the  state  of  the  individual 
churches  are  made,  and  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  weaker  socie- 
ties inquired  into.  An  essay  is  delivered,  sometimes  speculative, 
sometimes  practical  (if  that  distinction  as  generally  made  in  such 
cases  be  not  an  arbitrary  one),  and  a  free  discussion  follows. 

These  gatherings  are  uniformly  reported  as  well  maintaining 
the  interest  and  spirit  with  which  they  have  been  carried  on  in 
former  years.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  especially  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  there  has  been  little  scope  for  new  enter- 
prise. A  waning  population  and  a  corresponding  diminished 
support  of  the  churches  of  all  faiths  begets  faint  heart  for  at- 
tempting to  establish  new  societies  by  our  people,  whose  ten- 
derness in  the  matter  of  propagandism,  even  under  the  best 
conditions,  is  proverbial,  and  the  Conference  thought  has  been 
chiefly  directed  to  the  devising  ways  for  holding  fast  to  the 
things  that  remain,  to  keep  the  established  churches  hopeful  and 
active. 

But  in  some  instances  a  decidedly  aggressive  temper  has  been 
developed  toward  spreading  liberal  Christianity  into  places  which 
have  known  little  of  its  worth  and  cheer,  and  in  undertaking 
new  methods  of  infusing  life  into  the  existing  churches. 

Notably  has  this  spirit  been  shown  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Association.  Its  single,  regular  annual  meeting  has  been  supple- 
mented by  other  gatherings  for  religious  discussion  in  the  spring 
and  fall,  whose  novelty  in  regions  unaccustomed  to  such  tilings 
not  infrequently  attracts  among  the  listeners  the  ministers  of 
the  Trinitarian  churches  where  they  are  held.  In  carrying  out 
this  plan,  the  ministers  of  Manchester  and  Peterboro'  last  year 
arranged  each  for  a  two  days'  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  setting 
before  their  townspeople  the  newer  aspects  of  liberal  religious 
thought.  These  meetings  were  addressed,  by  way  of  sermon, 
essay,  and  extemporaneous  debate,  by  several  of  our  preachers 
from  other  places.  And  the  unwonted  sight  of  a  Unitarian 
church  well  filled  at  two  or  three  long  sessions  in  a  day,  in  the 
working  part  of  the  week  by  the  people  of  the  town,  some  of 
whom  were  sufficiently  interested  to  speak  out  in  meeting  and 
ask  questions  about  the  drift  of  the  new  doctrine,  gave  proof 
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that  such  experiments  might  be  made  of  the  highest  usefulness 
in  other  places  where  Unitarianism  with  characteristic,  though 
not  with  entirely  praiseworthy  modesty,  has  been  well  wrapped 
in  a  napkin. 

This  New  Hampshire  Association,  helped  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  has  maintained  a  State  missionary  for 
half  a  year,  and  reports  as  a  product  of  his  energy  and  devotion 
with  the  reinforcement  of  other  strong  workers,  the  addition  of 
three  new  parishes  (one  of  which  with  its  minister  came  from  the 
Trinitarian  Congregationalists),  and  the  restoration  from  a  dor- 
mant to  an  active  state  of  two  other  societies,  with  two  new 
church  buildings  erected. 

Taking  a  hint  from  successes  in  similar  directions  in  the  West, 
for  three  years,  meetings  continued  for  a  week  of  August  have 
been  held  in  a  pleasant  grove  arranged  for  such  uses  by  other 
denominations  at  Weirs  upon  Lake  Winnipiseogee.  These  meet- 
ings have  been  excellently  attended,  both  in  respect  to  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  quality  and  the  number  of  the  hearers ;  and 
the  sermons  have  been  reported  to  be  as  well  adapted  to  the 
peculiar  conditions  of  such  a  gathering  as  if  the  preachers  had 
been  to  the  manner  born  of  camp-meeting.  A  monthly  periodi- 
cal, 2%e  Hiding  Faith^  conducted  by  Mr.  Powers,  the  minister 
of  Manchester,  with  a  small  group  of  ministerial  associates,  has 
proved  a  serviceable  auxiliary  in  this  missionary  work,  and  by  its 
vigor  and  attractiveness  has  won  for  itself  a  fair  constituency  of 
paying  subscribers.  An  Education  Society  projects  the  estab- 
lishment at  Andover  of  an  academy  of  high  grade,  for  both 
sexes,  to  be  kept  under  liberal  influences.  And  the  indefatigable 
workers  of  this  Association  hold  it  as  one  of  their  ideas  for  the 
inspiration  of  future  enterprise  that  every  New  Hampshire  town 
of  above  two  thousand  inhabitants  shall  eventually  have  a  liberal 
Christian  Church. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  Essex  Conference,  beside  upholdhig  its 
well-earned  repute  for  jealously  guarding  from  all  infringement 
the  native  liberty  of  prophesying  of  the  Unitarian  man,  has  kept 
on  foot,  chiefly  under  the  efforts  of  the  women  of  the  Salem 
churches,  an  association  for  raising  money  fer  the  aid  of  feeble 
parishes  and  for  other  denominational  interests. 
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The  same  churches,  with  the  co-operation  of  the  XJniversalists, 
have,  for  two  consecutive  winters,  conducted  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory series  of  Sunday  evening  discussions  of  themes  of  living 
faith  in  Salem  and  vicinity,  to  the  promotion  of  good-will  be- 
tween the  societies  of  the  two  branches  of  the  Liberal  Churchy 
and  with  good  results  in  awakening  religious  inquiry  among  men 
and  women  who  hitherto  have  known  but  little  of  our  ways  of 
thinking. 

The  Suffolk  Conference,  which  embraces  the  fifteen  churches 
of  Boston,  carries  on  its  associated  work  only  in  an  intermittent 
way.  For  the  stimulus  of  the  denominational  zeal  of  the  par- 
ishes, it  lays  tribute,  by  virtue  of  its  position  in  the  metropolis  of 
Unitarianism,  upon  the  whole  liberal  body  in  the  form  of  the 
Anniversary  Meetings ;  and  the  social  hunger  which  impels  the 
people  of  the  country  town  to  journey  a  long  way  to  hold  con- 
verse with  souls  of  kindred  thought  is  sated  in  the  city  by  the 
ten  thousand  appeals  to  moral  and  religious  activity. 

The  latest  work  of  the  Conference,  aside  from  the  exercise  of 
purely  hospitable  functions  at  the  May  Anniversaries,  was  a 
series  of  meetings  for  setting  forth,  in  popular  way,  the  funda- 
mental convictions  of  Liberal  Christianity,  which  were  held  in 
different  churches  of  the  city  in  the  winter  before  last,  and  were 
attended  by  goodly  congregations. 

The  energy  of  the  individual  churches  is  not  measured  by  this 
co-operative  work.  These  are  constantly  devising  new  methods 
of  reaching  the  people  who  do  not  habitually  attend  church ;  and 
among  them  may  be  noted  that  three  of  the  Boston  preachers 
habitually  print  their  weekly  sermons  either  in  newspapers  of  a 
wide  circulation  or  in  pamphlets,  which  not  infrequently  receive 
the  helpful  advertisement  of  friendly  or  hostile  criticism  by  the 
religious  press. 

In  answering  the  numerous  calls  from  outside  of  Boston  for 
special  sermons  and  lectures  illustrative  of  our  faith,  in  organiz- 
ing and  directing  the  charitable  and  literary  societies  which  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  a  crowded  population  are  constantly 
necessitating,  and  in  meeting  the  manifold  appeals  for  money, — 
which  by  instinct  look  first  to  the  city  churches  for  satisfaction, 
—  our  ministers  have  shown  no  abatement  in  zeal  for  the  relig- 
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ions  truth  confided  to  their  keeping,  nor  the  laity  in  the  stead- 
fastness of  their  good-will  and  consecration  to  what  belongs  to 
them. 

Except  where  the  shifting  of  population  has  affected  our 
churches  in  common  with  those  of  all  other  Protestant  bodies, 
the  congregations  are  reported  to  keep  up  their  relative  size,  and 
in  some  instances  to  show  a  steady  increase. 

The  reports  concerning  the  comparative  health  of  the  churches 
throughout  New  England  vary  in  correspondence  with  the  oper- 
ation of  such  factors  as  the  movement  of  population  from  town 
to  city,  and  from  the  farm  to  the  village ;  the  introduction  of 
foreigners  into  the  communities,  with  the  social  revolutions  they 
are  apt  to  cause,  especially  in  convivial  habits  and  the  use  of 
Sundays ;  and  perhaps,  quite  as  important  as  any  new  element, 
the  old  consideration  of  the  degi-ee  of  disinterested  devotion  to 
his  work  and  of  wisdom  in  carrying  it  on  possessed  by  the  min- 
ister, and  of  serious-mindedness  in  contemplating  the  functions 
of  a  church  and  minister  possessed  by  the  people.  In  occasional 
instances,  a  bad  or  foolish  preacher  has  sadly  shaken  the  stability 
of  a  church  (although  the  reports  of  such  cases  are  not  frequent)  ; 
as  often  the  congregations  discourage,  by  their  expectations  of 
impossible  qualities,  the  most  faithful  efforts  of  ministers  who 
are  not  smart,  as  popular  phrase  goes,  but  who  are  intelligent 
and  religious  in  a  way  to  fit  them  for  the  most  solid  and  lasting 
influence  in  any  place  where  they  are  permitted  to  do  their  work 
for  a  reasonable  number  of -years.  Such  disturbing  incompati- 
bilities are  probably  rather  more  active  in  all  denominations  than 
in  former  years.  The  steady  decay  of  country  towns,  well 
known  by  most  of  us  for  a  long  time,  but  verified  by  the  recent 
census,  has  shut  up  some  churches ;  but  in  several  instances  the 
contributions  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  a  village,  who,  having 
made  their  fortunes  abroad,  return  for  summer  residence  to  the 
old  homestead,  have  ensured  the  financial  support  of  the  church 
and  beautified  or  rebuilt  its  house. 

Outward  indications  of  prosperity  are  numerous.  Clinton  and 
Hyde  Park  have  made  effective  efforts  at  paying  church  debts. 
In  Newport,  R.I.,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  Augusta  and  Brunswick, 
Me.,  in  Newton  and  Newton  Centre,  Needham  and  Scituate,  new 
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church  edifices  have  been  built  or  are  now  building.  In  several 
towns,  chapels  have  been  provided  for  the  Sunday-school  and 
Booial  needs  of  the  parish.  Signs  of  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
adapting  our  work  to  the  intellectual  and  social  changes  of  the 
times  appear  in  a  more  active  entrance  of  the  minister  into 
Sunday-school  management,  in  breaking  up  the  old  barrenness  of 
the  ordinary  Sunday  worship  by  using  responsive  services  and  a 
mixture  of  choir  and  congregational  singing,  and  in  the  establish- 
ment of  more  week-day  meetings  for  religious  and  other  con- 
versation. 

In  the  direction  of  provision  for  secular  education  without  the 
intermixture  of  bad  theological  sentimentalism  which  often  pre- 
vails in  private  schools,  especially  for  girls,  the  success  of  Mr. 
Moors  at  Greenfield,  in  establishing  the  Prospect  Hill  School 
upon  a  fair  foundation,  is  an  occasion  for  congratulation, ,  al- 
though the  honor  of  the  success  is  almost  wholly  attributable  to 
Mr.  Moors'  untiring  perseverance  and  personal  solicitation  of 
funds.  Happily  there  is  much  less  need  of  schools  under  the 
direct  patronage  of  liberal  Christians  in  New  England  than  in 
other  parts  of  the  land.  The  drift  of  all  academic  and  collegi- 
ate management  there  is  toward  entire  freedom  from  responsi- 
bility to  any  sect;  and  within  a  few  years  two  well-equipped 
academies  in  Eastern  Massachusetts, —  the  Adams  of  Quincy 
and  the  Thayer  of  Braintree, —  and  the  Smith  College  for  Young 
Women  at  Northampton,  have  been  founded  and  are  conducted 
upon  the  same  breadth  of  toleration  in  religious  matters  which 
belongs  to  the  schools  supported  by  public  taxation. 

A  denomination  like  ours,  the  roots  of  whose  life  are  in  the 
cultivated  thought  of  the  people,  may  well  rejoice  that  the  in- 
strumentalities for  culture  of  the  rising  generation  are  being  so 
richly  multiplied.  It  should  be  doubly  pleased  at  the  increasing 
disposition  among  teachers  of  all  modes  of  faith  to  administer 
their  oflice  with  a  regard  for  those  reserved  rights  of  parents 
and  churches  to  impart  their  own  religious  instruction. to  their 
youth  which  Unitarian  people  have  always  claimed  for  them- 
selves and  maintained  for  others. 

Not  the  least  interesting  and  valuable  of  the  many  proofs  of 
the  vitality  of  our  ideas  are  the  tokens  of  a  growing  catholicity 
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toward  us  by  members  of  other  Christian  denominations.  These 
flowerings'  of  the  Christian  virtues  of  charity  and  toleration  are 
indeed  sporadic  and  often  timid ;  but  occasionally  they  are  frank 
and  hearty,  as  in  the  free  offer  of  churches  an,d  other  ecclesiasti- 
cal property  for  the  use  of  our  missionary  meetings,  of  which 
the  Cape  Cod  Conference  had  an  admirable  illustration  this  sum- 
mer by  the  Methodists  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  proffers  of 
exchange  by  Trinitarian  ministers,  and  in  union  services  of 
Thanksgiving  and  similar  festival  days  in  which  all  the  ministers 
of  a  village  gracefully  conjoin. 

The  aggregate  results  of  a  study  of  the  state  of  the  New 
England  Unitarian  churches  favor  the  opinion  that  on  the  whole, 
especially  in  the  larger  towns,  there  is  as  healthful  an  activity  in 
all  good  directions  as  in  any  former  day.  The  congregations 
and  revenues  keep  at  a  fair  average ;  and  the  disposition  to  carry 
our  religious  ideas  into  places  unacquainted  with  them  seems  to 
be  somewhat  upon  the  increase,  though  largely  due,  I  suspect,  to 
the  zeal  of  preachers  who  have  joined  us  from  the  orthodox 
sects. 

But  there  is  decided  need  of  more  boldly  facing  the  fact  that 
the  danger  which  most  seriously  confronts  the  Christian  churches 
is  of  a  decay  of  all  concern  for  religious  forms  and  institutions 
rather  than  of  lukewarmness  toward  our  special  liberal  doctrines. 

The  New  England  of  to-day  is  less  homogeneous  than  in  any 
previous  generation.  The  Puritan  traditions  of  reverent  regard 
for  religious  things  no  longer  control  the  mixed  masses  of  a  fast- 
swelling  population;  and  great  numbers  of  men  and  women 
etery where,  especially  in  the  manufacturing  villages,  attend  no 
churches,  are  careless  of  all  questions  of  faith,  and  are  governed 
by  a  morality  which  is  merely  the  creation  of  a  fluctuating  popu- 
lar opinion,  based  upon  no  serious  and  mature  reflection,  and 
likely  to  utterly  break  down  in  its  application  to  the  new  exi- 
gencies which  are  constantly  arising.  To  preach  a  pure,  simple, 
and  reasonable,  but  outright  and  unmistakable  religion  to  all  the 
communities,  in  the  endeavor,  not  so  much  to  entice  the  people 
who  are  already  at  home  in  some  orthodox  church  to  migrate 
into  ours,  as  to  reach  those  who  have  failed  to  respond,  to  all 
other  sorts  of  Christian  appeal,  is  a  duty  which  few  of  our 
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chnrches  appreciate,   and  for  which  none  of  onr  Conferences 
make  adequate  provision. 

But  therein  lies  one  of  our  greatest  of  opportunities,  whose 
methods  of  using  may  not  yet  be  quite  clear  to  most  of  us,  nor 
ever  will  be  till  after  repeated  trial  and  f aUnre,  bnt  whose  recog- 
nition and  faithful  meeting  is  the  business  of  our  Church  as  of 
no  other  in  New  England. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


BY  THE   SECRETARY, 


Rev.  GEORGE  E.  PIPER,  of  Boston. 


Since  our  last  report  to  this  Conference,  two  years  ago,  there 
has  been  no  marked  change  in  the  work,  standing,  or  influence 
of  our  society.  It  has  doneas  much  of  the  important  work  given 
it  to  do  as  the  very  limited  means  placed  at  its  disposal  would 
allow.  Its  chief  virtues  are  that  it  keeps  out  of  debt,  uses  with 
care  the  little  it  gets,  and  waits  with  patience  and  hope  for  a 
more  generous  recognition  from  the  parishes. 

The  chief  branches  of  our  work  are :  (1)  the  publication  of  Tlie 
Dayspring ;  (2)  the  publication  of  the  Sunday-school  Xessons ; 
(3)  the  publication  of  Sunday-school  manuals;  (4)  the  sale  of 
maps,  cards,  record-books,  books  for  Sunday-school  libraries,  and 
other  material  not  published  by  our  society,  but  used  in  Unita- 
rian Sunday-schools ;  (5)  missionary  work ;  (6)  correspondence. 

The  Dayspring  has  a  circulation  of  eleven  thousand  copies 
per  month,  about  ninety-five  hundred  of  which  are  paid  for  by 
Sunday-schools  or  individuals.  Although  the  circulation  is  small, 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  larger  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  children  in  our  Sunday-schools  than  that  of  any 
other  Sunday-school  paper.  Still,  the  number  of  its  paying  sub- 
scribers ought  to  be  increased  several  thousands.  If  fifteen 
thousand  copies  —  a  number  which  might,  with  a  little  effort, 
be  distributed  to  advantage  by  those  who  have  charge  of  our 
Sanday-schools  and  missions  —  were  to  be  paid  for  annually,  at 
the  subscription  price,  the  paper  eould  be  doubled  in  value,  and 
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yet  the  cost  of  publication  be  made  less  than  the  receipts.  We 
think  that  every  Sanday-school  oaght  to  take,  at  the  least,  as 
many  copies  as  there  are  families  represented  in' it.  It  is  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  say  that  the  little  paper  is  well  receiyed  in 
almost  every  quarter.  It  is  frequently  pronounced  the  neatest 
and  best  Sunday-school  paper  published.  Parents  holding  evan- 
gelical views  have,  in  several  instances,  written  that  they  have 
seen  the  paper  and  wish  to  subscribe  for  it,  since  it  is  just  the 
thing  they  want  their  children  to  have.  There  are  evangelical 
missionaries  in  Boston  who  are  always  anxious  to  get  copies  for 
distribution.  They  say  that  The  Dayspring  and  the  YouMs 
Companion  are  the  only  juvenile  papers  published,  which  are  at 
once  so  healthy  in  tone  that  they  wish  to  distribute  them,  and 
so  attractive  that  the  persons  they  desire  to  reach  will  accept 
and  read  them.  There  are  Catholic  priests,  who,  wl^le  objecting 
to  Sunday-school  papers  of  the  evangelical  kind,  are  willing  to 
have  the  children  of  their  parishes  accept  and  read  The  Day^ 
epring. 

The  publication  of  the  Sunday-school  Leaeone^  begun  in  1872, 
is  still  continued.  After  a  short  course  of  lessons  on  the  Old 
Testament,  one  was  begun  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  which  ran  through 
nearly  three  years.  A  short  course  on  "  Practical  Christianity " 
was  then  published.  This  was  followed  by  one  of  a  year's  length 
on  the  ''  Acts  of  the  Apostles."  The  next  course  was  a  short  one 
on  "  The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians."  Then  followed  a  two 
years'  course  on  the  Old  Testament,  the  second  part  of  which  was 
in  progress  at  the  time  of  the  last  meeting  of  this  Conference. 
Since  that  time,  a  course  on  the  "  Teachings  of  Jesus  "  has  been 
published,  and  the  publication  of  one  on  the  ^^ Life  of  Jesus" 
begun.  Ten  thousand  five  hundred  copies  per  month  are  issued 
at  present,  a  larger  number  than  at  any  time  during  the  last  five 
or  six  years,  and  nearly  as  large  as  at  first,  when  many  schools 
were  using  the  Lessons  for  a  few  months  as  an  experiment.  We 
are  glad  to  say  that  the  Lessons  for  the  current  month,  beginning 
a  series  on  the  ''  Life  of  Jesus,"  seem  to  be  more  acceptable  than 
any  yet  issued,  and  that  the  call  for  them  greatly  exceeds  what 
we  expected. 

As  to  the  other  branches  of  our  work,  it  is  enough  to  say  that 
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we  pablUh  about  twenty  Sunday-school  manuals,  for  all  of  which 
there  is  some  demand ;  that  we  endeavor  to  keep  for  sale  all  books, 
maps,  cards,  and  other  articles  used  in  Unitarian  Sunday-schools ; 
and  that  we  help  schools  in  destitute  circumstances  to  the  extent 
of  our  ability,  which  is  only  to  give  them  some  of  our  publica- 
tions and  such  second-hand  books  as  are  sent  us. 

So  •  much  as  to  what  we  are  doing.  The  Secretary  and  the 
nine  persons  with  him,  who  constitute  the  Board  of  Managers  of 
this  society,  sincerely  wish  that  it  were  more.  That  it  is  not 
more,  and  that  we  are  not  doing  it  better,  is  attributable  almost 
entirely  to  two  causes.  First,  the  denomination  with  which  the 
society  is  connected  is  a  small  one.  There  are  not  more  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  Unitarian  Sunday-schools  in  America,  and 
these  have  not  more  than  five  thousand  teachers  and  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  scholars.  To  supply  them  with  every 
article  they  need  would  not  be  a  great  business,  and  obviously 
could  not  be  made  a  paying  business.  There  would  not  be  a 
demand  for  more  papers  and  text-books  than  there  are  children, 
even  though  Gabriel  and  others  of  the  heavenly  host  prepared 
them.  If  we  were  to  supply  every  Sunday-school  library  in  the 
denomination  every  year,  there  would  not  be  a  library  a  day  to 
be  supplied.  It  would  be  as  unreasonable  to  expect  us  to  extend 
our  business  to  an  unlimited  extent  as  it  would  be  to  expect  a 
country  tavern  to  do  the  business  of  a  hotel  on  Broadway  or 
Fifth  Avenue.  All  the  money,  brain,  and  consecrated  effort  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  get  together  could  not  enlarge  our  work 
indefinitely,  because  the  greater  part  of  it  is  necessarily  limited 
by  the  size  of  the  Unitarian  denomination.  Indeed,  we  might 
look  on  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  and  say  that,  considering  the 
size  of  the  denomination,  this  society  is  doing  remarkably  well. 

But,  secondly,  the  amount  of  our  work  is  no  larger,  and  the 
quality  of  it  no  better,  because  a  majority  of  the  parishes  neg- 
lect to  send  us  donations.  It  has  been  said  time  and  again  that 
this  society  needs  to  receive  annually  in  donations  more  than 
double  the  amount  that  it  does  at  present.  $5,000  a  year,  instead 
of  half  that  sum,  would  enable  us  to  enlarge  and  improve  our 
work  to  such  an  extent  as  to  satisfy  every  candid  mind  that  has 
an  interest  in  it;  and  this  increase  in  the  amount  of  donations 
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can  be  made  by  the  simple  procesa  of  sending  round  the  contri- 
bution-boxes for  the  purpose  in  all  our  churches  once  a  year. 
Provided  every  parish  gave  annually,  the  amount  needed  from 
each  would  be  so  small  that  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  a 
ringing  appeal  from  the  minister,  but  simply  an  announcement 
of  the  purpose  for  which  the  boxes  would  be  passed.  We  are 
ashamed  —  ashamed  of  many  of  the  ministers  and  parishes,  we 
mean  — that  a  matter  that  could  be  so  easily  accomplished  has  to 
be  presented  so  many  times.  Is  it  that  the  sum  asked  for  is  so 
small?  Then  we  will  ask  for  $10,000  a  year  instead  of  $5,000. 
It  is  better  that  we  should  have  a  larger  sum  than  is  needed  than 
have  the  Sunday  School  Society  suffer  in  the  future,  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  for  the  want  of  money  to  do  the  work  it  is  ready  tx)  do 
and  sees  ought  to  be  done. 

We  want  money  to  improve  Tht  JDayspHng^  and  send  it  to  a 
greater  extent  to  schools  and  various  institutions  where  it  is 
needed  and  would  be  appreciated,  but  where  it  cannot  be  paid  for. 
We  want  money  to  enable  us  to  give  library  books  and  other  things 
to  needy  and  deserving  Sunday-schools  that  ask  for  them.  We 
want  money  to  enable  us  to  keep  on  hand  a  larger  stock  of  books, 
and  to  buy  these  and  other  merchandise  to  better  advantage. 
We  want  money  to  enable  us  to  publish  one  or  two  new  manuals 
a  year  for  the  next  five  or  ten  years.  It  is  evident,  we  think, 
that  this  work  of  publishing  some  new  manuals,  that  shall  be  pre- 
pared by  men  and  women  among  us  noted  at  once  for  piety, 
scholarship,  and  interest  and  experience  in  the  Sunday-school 
cause,  cannot  be  delayed  much  longer  without  serious  detriment 
to  the  young  whom  it  is  given  us  to  train,  and  to  the  truth  we 
profess  to  have  at  heart.  We  need,  greatly  need,  a  series  of  man- 
uals, graded  according  to  the  capacities  of  those  for  whom  they 
are  designed,  brought  into  harmony  with  some  carefully  devised 
plan,  prepared  by  the  best  persons  for  the  work  that  can  be  had, 
and  published  after  studious  revision  by  a  competent  committee. 
To  publish  such  a  series  of  manuals  would  not  be  a  paying  busi- 
ness ;  and  we  see  no  way  in  which  it  is  likely  to  be  done,  except 
by  the  aid  of  contributions  from  the  churches. 

Just  two  words  more.  We  cannot  do  our  part  in  our  day,  we 
cannot  exert  the  influence  we  would,  we  cannot  maintidn  the 
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denomination  we  love,  unless  we  give  more  attention  to  the 
moral  and  religions  education  of  the  young.  This  point  needs  no 
elaboration  from  me.  The  other  point,  equally  plain  and  equally 
important,  is  this :  In  a  large  denomination,  it  is  easy  to  get  all*  the 
books,  magazines,  papers,  and  other  matter  that  is  needed,  pub- 
lished. The  demand  is  large  enough  to  make  it  a  paying  busi- 
ness, and  enough  are  ready  to  take  hold  of  it.  But,  in  a  small 
body  like  ours,  many  things  that  are  needed  can  be  published  only 
by  the  help  of  contributions,  made,  in  some  instances,  at  consid- 
erable sacrifice. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY 

SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

BY  THE   SECRETARY, 

Rev.  FREDERICK  L.  HOSMER,  of  Cleveland,  O. 


Origin  and  Aims. —  This  society  was  organized  at  Chicago, 
Oct.  15, 1873.  It  holds  the  same  relation  to  our  Western  Sun- 
day-schools that  the  Western  Conference  holds  to  our  churches. 
It  grew  out  of  no  opposition  to,  or  intended  rivalry  with,  any 
existing  organization,  but  out  of  the  felt  need  of  bringing  our 
scattered  Western  schools  into  closer  relations  for  the  purpose 
of  conference  and  co-operation,  to  the  end  of  more  efficient  work 
and  the  improvement  of  methods  and  means  of  instruction.  Such 
an  organization,  it  was  felt,  would  not  only  be  a  medium  of  com- 
munication to  our  already  existing  schools,  but  would  be  in 
many  ways  a  means  of  help  in  the  formation  and  equipment  of 
new  schools  in  little  communities  where  no  liberal  church  exists, 
or  where,  at  present,  only  occasional  services  can  be  held.  From 
small  beginnings,  the  society  has  grown  'with  each  year.  Its 
annual  meetings  have  been  held  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
Western  Conference,  the  day  following  the  close  of  the  Confer- 
ence sessions  having  been  devoted  to  its  interests.  The  expen- 
ditures of  the  society  have  been  met  from  its  membership  fees : 
annual,  one  dollar ;  life,  ten  dollars.  The  work,  literary  and  ex- 
ecutive, outside  the  society's  proportionate  contribution  toward 
the  expenses  of  our  general  office,  75  Madison  St.,  Chicago,  has 
been  about  two  hundred  dollars  per  year,  freely  given  without 
any  complaint,  and  the  society  ha^  never  been  in  debt. 

Its  Work. —  In  speaking  of  the  work  of  the  society  during  these 
seven  years  of  its  existenee,  a  part,  and  that  no  insignificant  a 
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part^  escapes  statistics.  Its  help  to  many  scattered  Snnday-school 
workers  as  a  central  bureau  of  information  and  supply  we  pass  by. 
The  hints  and  helps  derived  from  the  friendly  exchange  of  expe- 
riences at  the  annual  meetings  we  cannot  set  down  in  figures. 
All  this,  however,  is  to  be  counted  in  the  estimate  of  results. 
We  turn  to  that  part  of  the  society's  work  which  can  be  more 
definitely  told. 

Our  liberal  Sunday-schools,  both  East  and  West,  of  late  years 
have  felt  the  deficiency  of  acceptable  text-books  and  manuals 
adapted  to  their  use.  Our  progress  in  this  respect  was  not  keep- 
ing step  with  the  general  movement  of  thought  in  our  body,  nor 
in  regard  to  method  was  it  at  all  in  line  with  the  improved  meth- 
ods to  be  found  in  our  secular  schools.  While  every  year  was 
bringing  out  volumes  of  suggestive  sermons  and  criticism,  the 
Sunday-schools  were  plodding  on  in  their  old  paths  and  with  the 
old  manuals;  and  anything  like  clear  and  definite  instruction  for 
the  child,  touching  the  history  and  literature  of  Israel,  upon 
which  so  much  of  the  popular  religious  belief  is  made  to  depend, 
seemed  altogether  wanting.  In  not  a  few  schools,  the  children 
were  left  to  go  on  imbibing  (both  through  lesson  and  song)  what 
their  fathers  and  mothers  were  already  ceasing  to  believe,  for 
lack  of  fresher  books  which  should  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
netoer  thought  and  view.  So  much  did  this  characterize  our 
available  Sunday-school  manuals  that  many  schools  h(id  ffive7i  up 
the  use  of  text-books  (though  liking  their  convenience),  and  were 
depending  upon  teachers'  meetings  and  oral  instruction  after 
methods  of  their  own.  Perhaps  this  deficiency  was  more  felt  in 
our  Western  schools  than  in  others,  but  it  was  not  limited  by 
longitude.  Qi  late,  however,  there  have  been  movements  by 
our  Sunday-school  organizations,  both  East  and  West,  to  supply 
these  deficiencies  in  the  equipment  of  our  schools;  and  the  con- 
tributions of  this  society  to  this  end  may  be  mentioned  here. 

It  was  by  vote  and  at  the  direction  of  this  society  that  the 
Sunny-Side  singing-book,  now  a  favorite  in  so  many  of  our 
schools,  both  East  and  West,  was  prepared  (mainly  under  Mr. 
Wendte's  loving  care),  though  the  financial  strength  of  the  so- 
ciety at  the  time  did  not  allow  it  to  assume  the  cost  of  puhlish- 
tnffy  which  a  New  York  house  was  only  too  ready  to  do. 

The  Way  of  Life  service-book  —  not  so  widely  used,  yet  find- 
id 
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ing  favor  in  several  schools  —  was  also  compiled  at  the  request 
and  by  vote  of  the  society,  though,  for  a  like  reason,  the  offer 
of  6.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  to  issue  it  was  accepted.  The  society 
has  itself  published  Unity  Sunday-school  Services  and  Songs^ 
edited  by  J.  Vila  Blake,  which  adds  to  other  merits  that  of 
cheapness  ($10  a  hundred  copies),  and  which  is  much  liked 
where  it  has  been  used.  In  the  line  of  lesson-manuals,  the  so- 
ciety has  published :  — 

(1)  TJie  Sunday  School^  edited  by  J.  U.  Jones,  and  containing 
in  its  three  volumes  a  varied  course  of  study  adapted  to  the 
Sunday-school. 

(2)  Lessons  from  the  Old  and  New  Testament^  arranged  in 
methodical  form  and  with  references.  Printed  upon  cards.  By 
J.  C.  Learned. 

(3)  Three  Series  of  Lessons  on  Child  Li/e^  each  series  con- 
taining twelve  lessons,  as  follows :  — 

I.  Comer-stones  of  Character.   By  Mrs.  Kate  Gannett  Wells. 
II.  Home  Life.    By  Mrs.  Susan  I.  Leslie  and  Mrs.  £.  L.  Head. 
III.  School  Life.    By  Mrs.  F.  B.  Ames. 

(4)  Mr.  Gannett's  Ghrowth  of  a  Religion^  embodying  in  a  clear 
and  attractive  form  the  results  of  the  more  recent  school  of  lib- 
eral criticism,  and  for  which  a  growing  welcome  seems  sure ;  and 
with  this  may  be  mentioned  the  series  of  lessons  by  the  same 
author  on  Channing  and  the  Unitarian  Movement  in  America. 

Besides  the  foregoing  publications,  the  society  has  issued 
several  series  of  Illustrated  Cards  for  the  younger  classes,  and 
several  Special  Services  for  the  different  festivals  of  the  school- 
year.  Some  of  its  publications  have  received  high  commenda- 
tion in  the  columns  of  the  secular  press,  and  —  \fithout  their 
denominational  imprint  —  have  been  adopted  in  some  secular 
schools. 

Such  are  some  of  the  outward  results  that  lie  along  the  seven 
years'  path  of  the  society.  It  has  proved  a  great  aid  to  our 
Western  schools  in  particular,  and,  we  are  glad  to  know,  has 
returned  some  helpfulness  for  that  which  we  have  received,  and 
are  constantly  receiving,  from  our  brothers  at  the  East,  through 
our  older  organization  there.  We  have  farther  work  in  view, 
and  w*e  join  with  them  in  striving  for  the  best  influence  and 
teaching  in  these  nurseries  of  the  coming  church. 


REPOET  OP  THE  BUREAU .  OP  SUPPLY. 


By  Rbv.  H.  H.  barber. 


A  FEW  years  ago^  a  considerable  number  of  unsettled  ministers 
of  our  denomination  represented  to  the  Ministerial  Union,  an 
organization  embracing  the  larger  number  of  our  ministers,  that 
there  were  no  adequate  means  of  communication  between  the 
churches  and  the  candidates  seeking  settlement ;  that  parish  com- 
mittees'were  frequently  unaware  of  the  character  and  qualifica- 
tions, and  even  of  the  n^mes,  of  unemployed  clergymen;  that 
such  clergymen  were  on  this  account  frequently  left  without  em- 
ployment for  considerable  intervals,  sometimes  until  compelled  to 
seek  another  occupation ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  brotherly  service 
on  the  part  of  the  Union,  and  of  real  help  to  parishes  in  search  of 
ministers,  to  choose  a  committee  of  the  Union,  which  should,  with 
the  assistant  secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  act 
as  a  Bureau  of  Ministerial  Supply.  The  Union  carefully  con- 
sidered the  request,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  three  settled 
ministers,  which,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Rev.  Mr.  Guild  — 
who  has  twice  reported  for  the  Bureau  to  this  Conference  —  set 
itself  diligently  at  work  to  study  the  situation,  and  to  execute  the 
delicate  and  difficult  trust  committed  to  it.  Circulars  were  repeat- 
edly sent  out,  asking  parishes  seeking  ministers  to  consult  with  the 
Bureau  in  relation  to  their  desires  and  needs ;  regular,  and  for  a 
considerable  time,  weekly  meetings  were  held  by  the  committee ; 
all  that  painstaking  care  (and,  as  we  speak  of  a  former  committee, 
we  feel  bound  to  add,  all  that  judicious,  careful,  and  conscientious 
effort)  could  attempt,  was  done  to  assist  unemployed  ministers  in 
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obtaining  situationSj  and  to  urge  upon  vacant  parishes  the  desira- 
bleness and  duty  of  settling  pastors  speedily^  as  well  as  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  men  honestly  deemed  by  the  committee  most  suit- 
able to  become  the  pastors  of  these  churches. 

It  ought  to  be  distinctly  said  that  this  Bureau  gave  an  amount 
of  time  and  thought,  patient  effort  and  laborious  work,  to  this 
often  perplexing  and  thankless  task,  for  which  it  deserves  the 
gratitude  of  the  ministers  and  the  churches;  and  that,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Mr.  Guild,  it  tried  intelligently,  patiently,  and  we 
believe  wisely,  to  improve  the  undefined  and  unsatisfactory  state 
of  things  between  unsettled  ministers  and,  what  may  just  as 
appropriately  be  termed,  unsettled  parishes.  It  did  its  best  to 
soften  the  rigors  of  the  cheerless  state  of  candidating,  and  to  meet 
the  wants  and  wishes,  while  allaying  the  intemperate  expectations 
of  parishes.  That  it  accomplished  good  cannot  be  questioned.  Its 
counsels  to  churches  and  ministers  were  not  without  fruit;  and  its 
first  report  to  this  Conference  four  years  ago  would  have  gone  far, 
had  it  been  acted  on,  to  remove  some  of  the  sources  of  most  fre- 
quent difficulty  and  disorder  in  the  conditions  of  the  ministerial 
relation  among  us. 

So  much  ought  to  be  said,  because  it  has  also  to  be  admitted 
that  the  work  of.  the  Bureau  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  a 
disappointment  to  all  parties, —  to  the  unsettled  ministers,  who 
found  themselves  often  still  without  employment,  and  fancied  them- 
selves unfairly  treated ;  to  the  parishes,  which  did  not  always  get 
brilliant  preachers  or  hopeful  candidates  from  this  agency,  and 
thought  the  Bureau  careless  of  their  peculiar  wants  or  generally 
inefficient ;  and  to  the  Bureau  itself  and  its  friends,  that  its  sugges- 
tions were  so  often  despised  and  neglected,  and  its  aid  —  at  first 
none  too  enthusiastically  sought — less  and  less  in  demand  as  years 
went  by.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  spirit  of  independency 
was  and  is  too  strong  for  the  fuU  appreciation  and  employment  of 
such  an  agency  as  this  Bureau  was  established  to  be,  and  that 
many  parishes  prefer  to  take  the  chances  of  a  satisfactory  supply 
of  their  pulpits  without  application  to  any  such  agency. 

But  the  greatest  disappointment  to  the  Bureau  and  its  friends 
was  to  find  how  utterly  unsystematic  and  unthoughtful,  how  care- 
less and  irresponsible  often,  were  the  methods  by  which  many  of 
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the  vacant  pulpits  were  supplied,  and  how  far  merely  secondary  and 
adventitious  considerations  governed  in  the  selection  of  candidates^ 
and  even  of  pastors.  They  found  hesides  that  some  parishes  had 
little  interest  in  settling  pastors  at  all,  and  that  some  ministers 
were  willing  to  he  regarded  as  candidates  in  parishes  where  they 
had  no  intention  of  heing  settled. 

There  are  many  excellent  people  among  us  who  distrust  and 
dislike  all  organized  effort  to  mediate  hetween  parishes  and  min- 
isters, or  to  guard  the  churches  from  receiving  as  pastors  unfit  and 
even  unscrupulous  and  immoral  men.  From  this  reluctance,  it 
sometimes  results  that  our  ministers  are  found  in  unconscious  fel- 
lowship with  men  who  soon  break  down  morally  not  only, —  no  in- 
quiry or  supervision  can  always  prevent  that,  —  but  who  are 
already  well  known  to  be  unworthy  where  they  are  known  at  all, 
and  whose  uninvestigated  record  bears  witness  of  a  church's  seem- 
ing indifference  to  moral  integrity  more  widely  than  that  church 
can  possibly  be  influential  for  the  gospel  of  liberty,  holiness,  and 
love.  A  delegate  to  this  Conference,  who  pleaded  earnestly  two 
years  ago  against  the  creation  of  a  Committee  of  Fellowship,  from 
the  supposed  peril  to  liberty,  has  since  expressed  to  a  member  of 
this  Bureau  the  conviction  that  the  recommendation  which  led  to 
such  a  committee  was  a  wise  and  timely  one ;  ascribing  the  change 
of  conviction  to  knowledge  of  certain  disgraceful  facts  in  one  of 
our  churches,  which  reference  to  such  a  committee,  probably  its 
very  existence,  would  have  rendered  impossible.  Our  churches 
have  full  right  to  be  independent,  but  they  have  also  the  right  to 
be  wisely  and  intelligently  so.  And  this  includes  the  right  of 
taking  counsel,  and  of  using  some  carefully  chosen  agency  of  in- 
formation. 

There  are  parish  committees,  also,  that  have  expected  impossi- 
bilities of  this  Bureau ;  and,  because  they  have  been  disappointed, 
have  not  only  abandoned  it,  but  have  spoken  ill-advisedly  of  its 
capacity  or  its  fairness.  Some  churches  and  some  candidates  have 
gone  further  only  to  fare  worse.  It  needs  to  be  remembered  that 
it  can  only  be  a  subsidiary  agency  at  most;  that  candidates  of 
distinguished  gifts  are  very  likely  to  be  heard  of  and  engaged 
without  reference  to  it;  and  that  many  churches  will  naturally 
gain  their  impression  of  candidates  from  local  sources,  from  indi- 
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vidual  knowledge,  or  the  suggestions  of  neighboring  ministers. 
This  is  not  to  be  discouraged.  On  the  contrary,  the  fullest  per- 
sonal investigation  and  care  on  the  part  of  churches  and  parish 
committees  is  just  what  the  Bureau  desires  to  urge  and  encourage. 
And  the  frank,  fraternal  action  of  neighboring  ministers  and 
churches  is  everywhere  to  be  commended,  despite  the  jealousy  of 
interference,  and  the  occasional  taunt  of  meddlesomeness.  If  de- 
nominational fellowship  means  anything  among  us,  it  means  jealous 
regard  for  the  good  name  and  usefulness  of  all  our  churches.  The 
minister  or  church  that  should  allow  a  wholly  unfit  or  unworthy 
man  to  be  settled  in  a  neighboring  parish,  while  in  possession  of 
information  which  would,  if  furnished,  prevent  such  a  calamity,  is 
more  careful  of  personal  comfort,  than  regardful  of  usefulness  or 
loyal  to  the  cause,  which  may  sometimes  demand  the  doing  of  even 
a  disagreeable  duty. 

This  use  of  the  natural  agencies  of  neighborhood  fellowship  is 
of  course  to  be  recognized  as  an  important  adjunct  in  the  bringing 
together  of  candidates  and  churches.  And  it  is  only  to  supple- 
ment and  assist  in  such  a  service  that  this  Bureau  was  organized. 
Let  the  utmost  be  done  through  these  spontaneous  channels,  and 
through  committees  of  fellowship  in  local  conferences  and  in  this 
Conference,  to  make  the  selection  of  ministers  by  the  churches  in- 
telligent, conscientious,  and  judicious.  Only  let  churches  and 
candidates,  instead  of  using  questionable  methods,  or  hoping  to 
drift  into  a  fortunate  choice  in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion,  use  all 
needful  means  of  information,  and,  if  necessary,  employ  some  ac- 
credited and  impartial  agency,  such  as  this  Bureau  claims  and 
means  to  be.  The  first,  second,  and  third  consideration  we  want 
to  emphasize  is  the  duty  of  careful  information,  wise  consideration, 
and  scrupulous  regard  for  Christian  character  and  usefulness,  in 
the  hearing  and  choice  of  ministers. 

On  the  other  hand,  candidates  for  settlement  sometimes  expect 
too  much  from  such  an  agency  as  this.  It  has  been  seriously 
urged  that  this  Bureau  of  Supply  should  do  nothing  further  than 
to  tabulate  parishes  and  candidates,  in  alphabetical  or  some  equally 
impartial  and  intelligent  order,  and  have  the  list  ready  for  inspec- 
tion by  candidates  and  committees.  A  bureau  of  wood  would  be 
the  fit  and  adequate  agency  of  a  method  like  this.     But,  with  any 
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such  agency  as  our  ministry  and  our  churches  are  interested  to 
establish^  it  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  qualifications  and 
character,  on  the  one  hand,  and  usefulness  and  acceptableness,  as 
proved  by  repeated  trials,  on  the  other,  must  influence  and  control 
in  its  action.  Indeed,  it  is  the  misfortune  of  this  Bureau  that  in 
just  the  degree  in  which  it  succeeds  in  bringing  together  the  par- 
ishes that  really  want  to  settle  ministers,  and  the  ministers  whom 
the  parishes  want  to  settle,  in  just  so  far  must  it  fail  to  serve  the 
interests  or  wishes  of  those  ministers  who  are,  for  whatever  reasons, 
not  acceptable  to  the  churches,  and  those  churches  that  are  only 
seeking  for  a  brilliant  and  varied  display  of  ecclesiastical  novelties 
in  their  pulpits.  And,  while  we  would  most  sincerely  and  sadly 
insist  that  there  are  always  excellent  and  devoted  ministers  among 
those  who  may  be  for  a  long  time  unsettled  and  unemployed, —  in- 
cluding some  whom  a  thorough  trial  would  show  to  be  fitted  for 
able  and  successful  pastorates, —  it  ought  not  much  to  grieve  the 
denominational  conscience  if  the  churches  that  prefer  the  miscel- 
laneous hearing  of  different  preachers  to  the  steady  work  of  a 
settled  pastor  should  be  left  to  a  somewhat  narrow  choice,  among 
those  whom  the  churches  wanting  to  settle  a  minister  and  under- 
take the  real  work  of  a  Christian  church  have  concluded  to  do 
without.  And  it  goes  without  saying,  that  no  bureau  for  the  sup- 
ply of  pulpits,  unless  it  were  the  mechanical  and  conscienceless 
one  suggested  above,  can  help  putting  its  best  judgment  and  its 
most  earnest  efforts  into  the  purpose  of  bringing  together  minis- 
ters and  parishes,  not  for  the  mere  end  of  furnishing  subsistence 
to  those  or  a  passing  gratification  to  these,'  but  to  the  end  of  ad- 
vancing the  religious  interests  of  the  churches,  and  in  the  hope  of 
forming  relations  between  candidates  and  parishes  that  will  last. 
Further  than  this,  any  agency  organized  in  the  interest  of  the 
churches  and  the  cause  must  have  regard  first  of  all  to  the  men 
who  wish  to  give  themselves  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry ; 
and  the  depth  and  hopefulness  of  its  regard  will  depend  on  the 
degree  of  fitness,  and  the  quality  and  heartiness  of  consecration, 
for  this  work  which  it  discerns  in  them. 

The  great  need  is  that  parish  committees  shall  not  be  satisfied  to 
provide  for  a  Sunday  lectureship  merely,  but  for  a  stable  and  ear- 
nest administration  of  religion.     The  brilliant  succession  of  nota- 
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ble  preachers  may  fill  the  pews  of  a  church  for  a  time,  but  it  will 
never  build  up  the  religious  life  of  a  people,  unless  it  inspires  and 
impels  them  to  seek  a  permanent  ministry  to  lead  them  in  prac- 
tical Christian  work  and  the  culture  of  their  own  religious  life. 

With  these  convictions,  we  desire  to  repeat  and  indorse  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  earlier  reports  of  this  Bureau :  — 

1.  ^'To  hear  no  candidate  without  careful  inquiry  as  to  character 
and  qualifications. 

2.  ''To  give  each  candidate  a  sufficient  hearing — three  or  four 
Sundays —  so  as  to  be  certain  as  to  the  mind  of  the  parish  concern- 
ing him. 

3.  ''  To  dispose  finally  of  the  cases  by  vote  of  the  parish,  after 
hearing  two  or  three  carefully  selected  candidates,  without  inviting 
the  mental  confusion  and  frequent  demoralization  that  follows  from 
the  miscellaneous  hearing  of  many  candidates  without  taking 
definitive  action.'' 

The  two  things  which  the  Bureau  desires  in  this  report  to  em- 
phasize are :  (1)  first,  the  need  there  is  that  churches  should  regard 
supremely,  in  the  settling  of  ministers,  their  own  real  and  perma- 
nent wants,  and  the  serious  and  sacred  work  they  ought  to  demand 
and  co-operate  in  forwarding;  and  that  parish  committees  shall 
give  the  same  serious  consideration,  and  apply  the  same  principles 
of  good  sense  and  careful  investigation,  with  regard  to  fitness 
and  character  in  the  selection^  of  candidates,  which  they  use  in 
the  important  junctures  of  their  personal  business  and  social 
interests ;  (2)  and  secondly,  that  the  ministry  is  primarily  for 
those  who  can  do  its  work, —  is  for  service,  and  not  for  place  or  re- 
ward  or  opportunity  of  personal  culture;  and  that  the  call  is 
always  more  for  men  who  can  open  places  than  for  those  who  can 
only  occupy  places.  The  true  minister  makes  as  much  room  as  he 
fills ;  and  of  such  none  stands  in  another's  way,  and  no  religious 
body  can  have  too  many. 

When  all  parishes  and  all  candidates  are  possessed  of  this  con- 
ception of  their  duty  and  their  work,  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Supply  will  be  easy  and  delightful. 

For  the  Committee. 
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By  Eev.  C.  C.  EVERETT,  DJ). 


The  Committee  met  in  Boston,  Oct.  12,  1878,  and  elected 
Augustus  Woodbury  secretary.  Only  the  members  from  the  New 
England  States  were  present.  After  discussion,  a  draft  of  a  plan 
or  method,  by  which  persons  seeking  entrance  into  the  Unitarian 
ministry  from  other  churches  and  from  other  than  Unitarian 
theological  schools  might  be  introduced  into  the  fellowship  of 
oar  churches,  was  adopted,  and  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the  absent 
members  of  the  Committee.  A  copy  wjts  accordingly  sent  to  the 
members  of  the  Committee  in  other  parts  of  the  country ;  and  the 
plan  was  cordially  approved,  with  one  or  two  unimportant  mod- 
ifications, by  all  except  two,  from  whom  no  replies  were  received. 
It  was  presumed  that  thej  did  not  dissent,  and  the  plan  was  im- 
mediately printed  and  forwarded  to  all  the  Local  Conferences 
and  Ministerial  Associations  connected  with  the  Unitarian  Church. 

The  follow;ing  named  persons,  all  of  whom  had  been  previously 
ordained,  have  been  granted  certificates  of  approval:  Rev.  An- 
toinette Brown,  Congregation alist ;  Rev.  Charles  Joshua  Ketcham 
Jones,  Congregation  alist ;  Rev.  Joseph  Franklin  Gibbs;  Rev. 
John  J.  Twiss,  Universalist;  Rev.  Narcisse  Cyr,  Baptist;  Rev. 
E.  B.  Payne,  Congregation  alist. 

Of  the  above-named  persons,  three  are  now  connected  more 
or  less  permanently  with  Unitarian  societies ;  a  fourth  has  an- 
nounced regular  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  a  Unitarian  so- 
ciety in  Boston ;  the  name  of  a  fifth  has  been  acted  upon  less 
than  a  week,  leaving  no  time  for  any  practical  result. 

No  mention  is  made  in  this  report  of  the  names  of  those  whose 
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applications  have  been  rejected,  either  for  technical  reasons^  the 
applications  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  the  authority  of  the 
Committee,  or  for  the  graver  reason  that  the  applicant  could  not 
make  proof  of  fitness  for  the  work  to  which  he  aspired. 

We  can  only  say,  in  regard  to  all  these  cases,  that  the  Com- 
mittee recognize  the  wisdom  of  the  Conference  in  the  plan  ander 
which  they  have  acted,  and  have  endeavored  faithfully  to  carry 
out  the  design  of  their  appointment. 


REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMITTEE  UPON  SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  EDUCATION 
OP  GIRLS  UNDER  LIBERAL  INFLUENCES. 

By  Rev.  JOHN  F.  MOORS,  of  Gbkenfibld. 


At  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference,  the  following 
resolations  were  adopted :  — 

Resolved,  that,  in  view  of  the  demand  for  the  best  possible 
education  of  oar  children,  this  Conference  appoint  a  committee 
of  seven  persons,  to  be  nominated  by  the  president,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  subject  of  the  foundation  and  endowment  of 
one  or  more  schools  for  the  education  of  girls,  where  means  for 
the  best  culture  can  be  provided  at  moderate  cost,  and  whose 
pupils  shall  be  free  from  sectarian  influence,  to  devise  plans  for 
the  establishment  and  organization  of  such  schools,  and  to  report 
upon  the  same  to  the  Council  at  some  time  previous  to  the 
next  meeting  of  the  Conference. 

Also,  resolved,  that  this  Conference  observes  with  high  ap- 
proval the  endeavor  to  establish  a  school  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  in 
which  the  daughters  of  our  Unitarian  families  can  be  educated 
at  moderate  expense,  with  great  thoroughness,  and  with  perfect 
security  against  the  sectarian  influences  that  lie  in  wait  for  them 
in  most  endowed  schools  of  the  same  class  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

A  committee  was  appointed  under  that  first  resolution,  and  at 
once  entered  upon  its  duties  assigned.    At  the  first  meetingi  it 
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was  voted  ^  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  such  a  school  as  was 
contemplated  by  the  resolution."  The  resolution  did  not  commit 
the  Conference  to  any  locality.  Various  places  were  suggested 
as  suitable  for  such  an  institution.  The  committee  listened  to 
the  claims  made  of  various  localities,  and  then  voted  ^  that  the 
Prospect  Hill  property,  in  Greenfield,  Mass.,  furnished  as  good 
an  opportunity  for  such  a  school  as  any  that  had  offered,''  and 
recommended  that  it  be  bought  for  that  purpose,  and  that  the 
Council  appoint  a  board  of  nine  trustees  to  carry  out  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  committee.  The  Council  accordingly,  in  April, 
1879,  appointed  a  board  of  nine  trustees ;  and  the  original  com- 
mittee, regarding  its  duties  as  accomplished,  dissolved. 

Of  the  nine  trustees  thus  appointed,  three,  for  good  reasons, 
declined  to  accept  the  trust.  The  others  thought  the  first  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  sec  if  any  money  could  be  raised  to  purchase 
this  property,  as  they  did  not  wish  to  assume  pecuniary  responsi- 
bility. It  required  $25,000  to  buy  the  property  and  put  it  in 
good  repair  for  use.  The  raising  of  this  money  devolved  on  me. 
And  I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  125,000  have  been  subscribed, 
and  most  of  it  paid  in.  All  not  yet  paid  in  by  subscribers  has 
been  advanced  by  responsible  parties.  The  property,  consisting  of 
six  and  one-half  acres  of  land,  quite  nekr  the  centre  of  the  thriv- 
ing village  of  Greenfield,  with  two  buildings  suitable  for  school 
purposes,  is  now  entirely  free  of  debt,  in  good  repair,  and  ready 
to  be  turned  over  to  the  trustees  appointed  by  the  Council  as  soon 
as  the  necessary  legal  steps  can  be  taken  for  that  purpose.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  title  stands  in  a  legal  corporation  composed  of 
six  gentlemen  in  Greenfield  and  one  in  Boston. 

In  order  to  secure  a  school  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  and 
that  the  property  might  not  lie  idle,  I  assumed  the  responsibility 
of  opening  the  school  this  autumn.  For  this  purpose,  I  obtained 
the  services  of  a  competent  and  devoted  corps  of  teachers:  three 
residing  in  the  building,  and  having  immediate  charge  of  the 
school ;  four  residing  outside,  and  giving  a  portion  of  their  time ; 
my  wife  giving  all  her  time  to  the  several  managements.  And 
the  school  is  now  in  successful  operation.  But  I  am  ready  to 
resign  it,  when  the  new  corporation  is  organized  and  has  received 
the  property  and  is  ready  to  act.  I  hold  the  place  only  in  trust 
till  my  successor  is  appointed. 
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But  the  wants  of  the  school  are  by  no  means  yet  supplied.  It 
needs  books  of  reference,  maps,  apparatus.  It  needs  an  endow- 
ment fund,  that  the  best  possible  teachers  may  be  secured.  It 
needs  another  building.  In  fine,  it  needs  another  $25,000  to  put 
it  on  a  strong  and  an  enduring  basis.  To  meet  these  wants,  it 
needs  the  earnest  and  hearty  sympathy  of  this  Conference.  My 
correspondence  with  persons  of  our  faith  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  has  deepened  my  convictions  of  the  need  of  such  a 
school. 

That  a  good  beginning  has  been  made  is  indicated  by  the 
testimony  I  am  receiving.  One  of  our  strong  men  from  the 
West  brought  his  daughter  east  to  place  her  in  some  Eastern 
school.  After  looking  at  some  that  had  been  recommended  to 
him  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston,  he  was  induced  to  come  to 
Greenfield,  and  said  he  found  more  there  that  he  wanted  in 
a  school  than  anywhere  he  had  been. 

More  and  more,  year  by  year,  the  efforts  are  made  to  strengthen 
the  cords  of  the  old  theology  around  the  minds  of  the  young. 
Money  is  lavishly  spent  on  schools  to  aid  in  this  purpose, —  an 
openly,  honestly,  earnestly  avowed  purpose.  There  are  ercep- 
tions,  notably,  as  Mr.  Thayer  said  this  afternoon,  in  Smith  Col- 
lege at  Northampton.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  doing  almost 
nothing  to  resist  these  efforts,  nor  to  counteract  them.  Many  of 
the  daughters  of  Unitarian  families  are  in  convents  and  Calvinis- 
tic  and  Episcopal  schools  to-day.  Of  what  use,  I  ask  the  mem- 
bers of  this  Conference,  to  build  churches  and  endow  theological 
schools,  if  we  allow  the  women  of  the  country  to  be  educated 
in  Catholic  and  Calvinistic  and  Episcopal  schools.  The  men  of 
the  country  will  be  in  the  churches  which  the  women  of  this 
country  believe  in.  Everybody  else  is  wise  to  see  this.  We 
only  are  blind. 

A  lady  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  said,  on  visiting  our  school,  she 
expected  to  find  every  thing  pleasant  and  attractive,  but  the  half 
had  not  been  told  her.  It  was  far  better  than  she  anticipated. 
A  lady  from  Cincinnati  said  it  seemed  to  her  to  be  the  ideal 
place  to  leave  her  daughter.  She  was  delighted  with  the  school 
in  every  respect.  Every  parent  who  has  come  to  see  what  we 
have  to  offer  has  decided  to  patronize  the  school. 
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The  institution  is  yours  to  do  with  as  you  will.  If  you  are  dis- 
posed, you  can  make  it  a  strong  and  vigorous  helper  in  the  work 
of  a  living  Christian  church.  By  your  neglect  and  preference  to 
schools  of  a  different  type,  you  can  kill  it.  I  am  ready  to  give 
farther  information,  and  ready  to  receive  advice  and  money.  I 
prefer  the  latter. 
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Tuesday,  Sept.  21, 1880. 

Thb  ninth  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Chris- 
tian Churches  assembled  in  the  Methodist  church  of  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.Y.,  at  7.30  PJSf .,  when  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev. 
P.  W.  Clayden,  of  London,  representative  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 


Wednesday,  Sept.  22. 

9  A.M.  A  meeting  for  religious  conference  was  held,  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  of  Providence,  R.I. 

10  A.M.  The  Conference  was  called  to  order  for  business  by 
the  President,  Hon.  E.  R.  Hoar,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  who  spoke  as 
follows :  — 

ADDRESS  OF  PBESIDBNT  HOAB. 

Brethren  and  fathers  of  our  ministry,  and  accredited  representatives  of 
Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  here  assembled,  with  the  com- 
pany of  friends  who  have  come  up  hither  in  this  beautiful  and  bountiful 
season  to  unite  with  us  in  our  Christian  work,  it  is  my  delightful  priv- 
ilege to  welcome  you  to  the  exercises  of  this  occasion.  We  meet  here 
in  our  biennial  gathering,  not  to  apologize  for  our  position  in  the  Chris- 
tian world,  or  to  enter  into  any  controversy  or  dispute  with  any  Christian 
brethren,  but  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  what  we  can  do  to  aid  in  estab- 
lishing the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  We  are  here  that,  so  much  as  in 
us  lies,  and  according  to  the  insight  which  Grod  may  have  given  us  into 
his  truth,  or  to  the  glimpses  we  may  have  caught  of  the  path  by  a  sancti- 
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fied  world  to  a  glorious  heaven,  we  may  not  be  disobedient  to  the  hear- 
enly  vision.  Uniformity  of  opinion,  agreement  in  dogma,  we  neither 
expect  nor  seek  to  find,  even  in  our  own  household  of  faith,  much  less 
when  we  look  at  the  great  divisions  of  the  Christian  world.  What  we 
do  seek  is  the  unity  of  Christian  spirit  and  the  joining  together  to  do 
the  practical  work  of  Grod  among  men  ;  and,  to  whatever  efforts  you  may 
be  able  to  put  forth  for  that  end  and  with  that  object,  I  heartily  welcome 
you.  It  is  very  noticeable  how  much,  in  all  Christian  communions,  the 
tendency  is  in  that  direction.  We  can  hardly  fail  to  bear  in  mind  on 
this  occasion  that  to-morrow,  in  a  distant  city  of  our  country,  there  is  to 
meet  a  world's  gathering  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, —  that  great  body 
which  finds  itself  divided  into  forty-two  separate  divisions,  each  holding 
its  own  peculiar  tenets.  They  are  split  up  until  they  almost  reach  the 
point  that  you  have  all  heard  of,  I  suppose,  where  Presbyterian  dissent- 
ing from  Pi-esbyterian,  and  dissenting  again,  at  last  a  family  was  found, 
consisting  of  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  were  clearly  of  opinion  that  they 
were  the  only  ones  that  represented  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  A 
friend  said  to  the  good  woman,  "  I  suppose  that  you  and  John  think  that 
you  are  the  only  ones  who  are  certain  of  salvation."  And  she  replied, 
"  Ay ;  but  I'm  nae  that  sure  about  John."  The  papers  announce  that 
the  object  of  this  imposing  gathering  at  Philadelphia  is  to  see  whether 
the  divisions  of  that  great  communion  can  be  brought  together  for 
united  action  upon  benevolei^t,  reformatory,  and  educational  objects.  I 
trust  we  shall  find  that  for  these  objects  we  are  united ;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  say  anything  to  you  in  my  poor  words  which  should  diminish 
the  effect  of  that  noble  discourse  of  last  night,  which  struck  the  key-note 
for  the  action  of  our  Conference.  Grateful  we  feel  to  our  brother  who 
came  from  England  to  speak  such  words,  and  as  we  heard  him  we  felt 
that  England  has  still  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  to  send  to  America. 

The  Secretary,  in  behalf  of  the  Council,  presented  the  follow- 
ing resolutions :  — ^ 

Reaolvedi  That  the  rules  of  the  last  Conference  be  adopted  as  the  rules 
of  the  present  Conference,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

Resolved,  That  a  Business  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the 
Chair,  to  whom  all  new  business  shall  be  referred,  and  to  whom  the  order 
of  business  shall  be  intrusted.  They  shall  report  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Conference  all  resolutions  brought  before  them,  and,  unless  otherwise 
ordered  by  the  Conference,  shall  report  at  each  morning  session  ten 
minutes,  and  at  each  afternoon  session  thirty  minutes,  before  the  hour  of 
adjournment. 

Resolved,  That  the  discussions  proceed  in  the  order  suggested  by  the 
Council  until  the  conunittee  shall  report. 
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Resolved^  That  until  other?n9e  ordered  there  shall  be  a  devotional  meet- 
ing each  morning  at  0  o'clock,  in  the  church ;  that  the  Conference  shall 
meet  at  10  A.M.  and  adjourn  at  1  P.M.,  meet  at  3  P.M.  and  adjourn  at  5; 
and  that  the  evening  session  shall  comjnence  at  7.30. 

The  resolations  were  adopted,  and  the  following  Committees 
were  appointed  by  the  Chairman :  — 

On  Credentials :  George  Washington  Warren,  of  Boston ; 
Mark  P.  Emery,  of  Portland,  Me. ;  John  C.  Otis,  of  Worcester, 
Mass.  On  Nominations :  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Henry  P.  Kid- 
der, and  J.  Mason  Everett,  of  Boston ;  Rev.  G.  E.  Gordon,  of 
Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Rev.  Joseph  May,  of  Philadelphia.  O71  Busi- 
ness: Rev.  John  F.  Moors,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.;  Rev.  Adams 
Ayer,  of  Boston  ;  Rev.  T.  B.  Forb^ush,  of  Detroit,  Mich. ;  W.  Scott 
Smith,  of  Washington,  D.C.;  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York; 
Joseph  B.  Moors,  of  Boston,  anti  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  of  Lowell, 
Mass. 

Rev.  Frederick  Meakin,  of  Taunton,  Mass.,  was  appointed  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Conference. 

Rev.  Henry  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  of  New  York,  then  read  the 
Report  of  the  Council. 

Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  of  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  next  read  an 
essay  upon  **  The  National  Work  of  the  Unitarian  Churches  of 
America." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading,  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  of  the 
Business  Committee,  recommended  that  the  Conference,  in  the 
afternoon,  take  up  the  resolution  appended  to  the  Report  of 
the  Council,  calling  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  seven 
to  consider  plans  for  a  more  effectual  co-operation  of  the  National 
Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

Sundry  resolutions  were  offered,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Business. 

Adjourned  at  1  P.M. 

The  Conference  met  again  at  2  P.M. 

Rev.  Rush  R.  Shippen  read  a  Report  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association. 

Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  read  a  Report  of  the  Western  Conferences. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Camp  read  a  Report  of  the  New  York  and  Hudsoii 
River  and  the  Middle  and  Southerq  States  Conferences, 
14 
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Rev.  George  A.  Thayer  read  a  Report  of  the  New  England 
Conferenoes. 

Resolutions  appended  to  Mr.  Jones'  report  were  referred  to 
the  Business  Committee. 

Adjourned. 

At  7.80  P.M.,  the  Conference  met  to  hear  reports  and  addresses 
upon  educational  plans. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  read  a  Report  of  a 
Committee,  appointed  at  the  last  Conference,  to  consider  the 
subject  of  unsectarian  pcivate  schools  for  girls.  Rev.  Joseph 
Osgood,  of  Cohasset,  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Howard  Seminary 
of  West  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Prof.  F.  Huidekoper,  of  Meadville,  Pa.,  presented  the  needs  of 
the  Meadville  Theological  School. 

Rev.  Charles  C.  Everett,  of  Cambridge,  Mass.,  set  forth  the 
condition  of  the  Divinity  School  of  Harvard  University. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  also  spoke. 

Adjourned. 


Thursday,  Sept.  23. 

9  A.M.  A  religious  conference  meeting  was  conducted  by 
Rev.  Francis  B.  Hornbrooke,  of  Newton,  Mass. 

10  A.M.  The  Conference  was  called  to  order  by  the  President. 
Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  read  an  essay  upon 
the  Bible. 

After  the  reading  of  the  essay,  the  President  made  an  address 
of  welcome  to  the  delegates  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association,  Revs.  P.  W.  Clayden  and  C.  D.  Badland,  of  London, 
who  made  appropriate  responses. 

Rev.  George  F.  Piper,  Secretary,  read  a  Report  of  the  Unitarian 
Sunday  School  Society. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte  read  the  Report  of  Rev,  F.  L.  Hos- 
mer,  Secretary  of  the  Western  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society. 
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The  Business  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions, 
which  were  adopted :  — 

Resolvedf  That  the  Conference  deems  the  sum  of  950,000  to  be  needed 
for  the  missionary  work  of  the  coming  year  in  charge  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  respectfully  and  earnestly  requests  every 
preacher  of  the  denomination  to  make  report  to  the  congregation  in  his 
charge  of  the  missionary  work  proposed,  and  to  second  it  with  his  own 
urgent  appeal. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  urgently  recommends  that  all  its  mem- 
bers, lay  and  ministerial,  use  their  best  efforts  to  secure  from  the  churches 
they  represent  a  contribution  for  the  missionary  work  as  generous  as 
possible,  and  at  a  date  as  early  as  practicable. 

The  second  resolution  was  reconsidered,  and,  after  discussion, 
was  again  adopted. 

2  P.M.  Rev.  Henry  H.  Barber  read  the  Report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Ministerial  Supply. 

Rev.  C.  C.  Everett,  D.D.,  read  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Fellowship. 

The  Business  Committee  reported  the  following  resolutions :  — 

Resolved,  That  each  local  Conference  be  requested  to  institute  a  Com- 
mittee of  Welcome  and  Fellowship,  which  shall  receive  all  ministers  com- 
ing within  its  boundaries  whom  it  may  deem  worthy  of  confidence,  and 
give  letters  of  dismission  to  all  such  removing  from  its  fellowship. 

Adopted  after  discussion. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  members  of  this  body,  to  be  nom- 
inated by  the  Chair,  be  appointed  to  consider  how  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches  and  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  can  more  effectually  co-operate  without  sacrifice  of 
the  advantages  belonging  to  either;  the  Committee,  after  full  deliber- 
ation and  consultation  with  the  Directors  of  the  Association  and  the 
Council  of  the  Conference,  to  bring  in  their  report  to  the  next  biennial 
session  of  this  Conference. 

Adopted  after  discussion. 

Resolved,  That,  to  give  full  effect  to  this  representative  congress  of  our 
churches,  those  churches  must  carefully  consider  and  decide  what  powers 
they  confer  on  their  delegates ;  how  far  they  are  willing  to  be  conm^itted 
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by  said  delegates  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  and  espe- 
cially what  amount  of  pecuniary  support  those  delegates  may  engage 
their  respective  churches  to  furnish. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  desirable  to  attain  to  some  understanding  in  the 
National  Conference  as  to  the  minimum  sum  of  money  to  be  raised,  each 
year  for  common  purposes,  and  to  apportion  the  same  among  the  churches 
upon  an  equitable  basis. 

The  third  and  fourth  resolutions  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee designated  in  the  second  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  a  Committee  of  seven  be  appointed  by  the  Chair,  to  be 
known  as  the  Financial  Committee,  which  shall  consider  and  report  to 
the  Council,  as  soon  as  practicable,  a  plan  for  bringing  our  churches  into 
a  better  co-operation  in  regard  to  the  amount  to  be  annually  raised  by 
the  churches  for  the  general  interests  of  the  denomination. 

.    Adopted. 

Resolved,  That,  in  order  to  secure  a  more  effectual  co-operation  between 
the  churches  (pending  the  consideration  of  a  closer  union  between  the 
Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association),  the  Council,  after 
,  advising  with  the  Association,  is  directed  to  appoint  a  General  Secretary 
to  aid  in  carrying  into  effect  the  measures  and  policy  of  the  Conference, 
under  the  instruction  of  the  Council,  and  that  the  Council  provide  for  the 
salary  of  said  Secretary. 

Rev.  Henry  Powers  offered  the  following  substitute  for  the 
foregoing  resolution :  — 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  meeting,  the  organization  of 
this  Conference  should  be  completed,  so  that  it  may  have  a  paid  Secre- 
tary and  a  Treasurer  of  its  own,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  execute  its  own 
resolves. 

After  an  animated  discussion,  the  resolve  and  its  substitute 

m 

were  both  rejected. 

The  Chairman  appointed,  as  the  Financial  Committee,  under  the 
fifth  resolution,  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  of  Boston,  J.  P. 
Hale,  of  New  York,  H.  A.  Willard,  of  Washington,  William  H. 
Baldwin,  of  Boston,  P.  H.  Wentworth,  of  Dahvers,  Mass.,  Rev. 
Grindall  Reynolds,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Rev.  Henry  Powers^ of 
Manchester,  N.H. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  :  — 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  heartily  indorses  the  appeal  of  the 
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charch  at  Ann  Arbor  for  tlOyOOO  to  aid  in  building  a  new  church  edifice 
at  that  great  educational  centre,  that  it  recommends  this  enterprise  to 
the  earnest  consideration  of  the  denomination,  and  that  it  hereby  ap- 
points Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush, 
Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  and  Charles  6. 
Wood,  a  Committee  to  devise  ways  and  means  for  raising  said  amount, 
with  full  power  to  act. 

7.30  P.M.  A  meeting  for  addresses  upon  subjects  of  general 
interest  to  the  denomination  was  held.  Rev.  J.  B.  Harrison,  of 
Franklin,  N.H.,  spoke  upon  ^  Our  Mission  to  the  Masses.** 

Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo  treated  the  problem  of  Southern  education. 
Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  spoke  upon  the  same  subject.  Rev. 
J.  T.  Sunderland  made  an  appeal  for  the  church  at  Ann  Arbor. 
Rev.  Ellery  C.  Butler  spoke  for  the  Meadvilie  Theological  School, 
and  was  followed  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  representing  the  same 
institution ;  and  farther  addresses  were  made  by  Mrs.  Mary  A. 
Livermore  and  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows. 


Friday,  Sept.  24. 
9.  AM,    The  religions  meeting. 

10  A.M.  The  President  nominated  the  following  persons  as 
the  Committee  to  consider  plans  of  co-operation  between  the 
Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association :  Rev.  H.  W. 
Bellows,  Henry  P.  Kidder,  William  B.  Weeden,  Dorman  B, 
Eaton,  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones. 

Mr.  Henry  D.  Sedgwick,  of  New  York,  read  an  essay  upon 
'^The  Layman's  Demand  on  the  Ministry:  its  Education  and 
Work." 

The  following  resolution  was  passed :  — 

Re$olvedf  That  the  Council  be  recommended  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  appointing  some  competent  person  to  report  at  the  next  session  of  the 
Conference  on  the  duty  of  the  laymen  to  the  Church  and  ministry. 
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The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  list  of 
officers,  and  the  report  was  adopted :  — 

For  President —  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  of  Hingham,  Mass. 

For  Vice-Presidents. —  S.  F.  Miller,  Keokuk,  Iowa;  E.  Carlton  Spragae, 
Buffalo,  N.Y.;  Joseph  H.  Choate,  New  York;  P.  C.  Cheney,  Manches- 
ter, N.H. ;  George  O.  Shattuck,  Boston ;  Thomas  Talbot,  Billerica,  Mass. 

For  Gefiercd  Secretary, —  Rev.  Greorge  A.  Thayer,  Boston. 

For  Treasurer. —  Rev.  Adams  Ayer,  Boston. 

For  the  Council.—  Rev.  £.  £.  Hale,  D.D.,  Boston ;  William  B.  Weeden, 
Providence,  R.I. ;  Samuel  M.  Felton,  Philadelphia ;  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land, Ann  Arbor,  Mich.;  Miss  Elizabeth  P.  Channing,  Milton,  Mass.; 
Mrs.  S.  T.  Hooper,  Boston ;  Rev.  Greorge  Batchelor,  Salem,  Mass. ;  Rev. 
R.  R.  Shippen,  Boston ;  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Concord,  Mass. ;  Carroll 
D.  Wright,  Reading,  Mass. 

For  Committee  on  Fellowship. —  Eastern  States :  Rev.  C.  C.  Everett,  D.D., 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Rev.  Edward  H.  Hall,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  Rev.  James 
De  Normandie,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

Middle  States :  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Meadville,  Pa. ;  Rev.  S.  R.  Cal- 
throp,  Syracuse,  N.T. ;  Rev.  Greorge  W.  Cutter,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

Western  States :  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Chicago ;  Rev.  J.  R.  Effinger, 
Bloomington,  111. ;  Rev.  Jenk.  LI.  Jones,  Janesville,  Wis. 

Pacific  States :  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.D.,  San  Francisco,  CaL ;  Rev. 
Thomas  L.  Eliot,  Portland,  Oregon ;  Rev.  John  D.  Wells,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

The  two  following  resolutions,  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bellows, 
were  unanimously  adopted  by  a  rising  vote :  — 

# 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  desires  to  record  its  high  and  grateful 
sense  of  the  service  rendered  it  for  many  biennial  sessions  by  the  distin- 
guished civilian  and  upright  judge,  Hon.  £.  R.  Hoar,  who  has  presided 
with  so  much  firmness,  impartiality,  wisdom,  wit,  and  grace  over  its 
meetings ;  that  it  reluctantly  submits  to  his  withdrawal  from  a  new  elec- 
tion, and  will  follow  him  with  its  good  wishes  and  prayers  so  long  as  he 
remains  —  may  it  be  long  I  —  to  illustrate  ancestral  devotion  to  liberty, 
law,  and  religion. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  regrets  the  retirement  of  its  indefatiga- 
ble and  experienced  Secretary,  Rev.  Greorge  Batchelor,  who  for  ten  years 
has  rendered  it  invaluable  service  by  his  high  executive  ability,  his  un- 
tiring zeal,  and  his  strict  attention  to  duties  of  detail,  which  the  better 
they  are  done  the  less  are  they  observed,  but  which  are  deserving  of  all 
praise,  because  they  are  absolute  conditions  of  the  success  of  our  meet- 
ings. The  Conference  offers  him  its  hearty  thanks,  and  hopes  long  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  in  other  departments  of  its  work. 
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The  President,  in  response,  said  that  he  was  deeply  grateful 
for  the  expression  of  sentiment  which  he  had  just  heard.  He 
had  enjoyed  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  presiding  over  the  Con- 
ference for  ten  years,  and  he  should  probably  have  continued  in 
his  office,  if  he  had  not  been  mindful  of  the  rule,  which  is  said  to 
be  a  wise  one  for  persons  of  advancing  years,  that  one  had  better 
leave  off  while  he  has  sense  enough  left  to  know  that  it  is  best. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  D.D.,  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted  unanimously  :  — 

Resolved^  That  as,  by  the  rales  of  the  Conference,  Dr.  Bellows  is  in- 
eli^ble  to  selection  as  a  member  of  the  Council,  we  desire  now  to  express 
our  feelings  of  gratitude  and  obligation  to  him  for  the  untiring  industry 
and  faithfulness  with  which  he  has  served  the  Conference  since  its  organ- 
ization. 

The  following  resolutions,  reported  from  the  Business  Com- 
mittee, were  adopted : — 

Resolved^  That,  at  the  next  session  of  the  Conference,  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  the  young  should  be  treated  as  one  of  the  most  vital  questions 
to  be  considered,  and  that  an  adequate  time  should  be  assigned  for  its  dis- 
cussion.   [Introduced  by  W.  H.  Baldwin.] 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  be  instructed  to  prepare  a  summary  of  the 
business  to  come  before  the  next  Conference  as  far  as  practicable,  and  to 
send  a  copy  of  such  summary  to  each  society  to  be  represented  four 
months  before  the  meeting  of  the  Conference.    [By  Dr.  Faxon.] 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Conference,  9o,000  should  be 
raised  for  the  support  of  the  Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society,  and  it  rec- 
ommends our  parishes  and  churches  to  take  steps  which  shall  insure  the 
collection  and  payment  to  the  society  of  such  a  sum.  [By  Kev.  G.  Rey- 
nolds.] 

Resolved,  That  the  Conference  recommends  to  the  consideration  of  the 
churches  the  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute  at  Hampton,  Va.,  where 
the  practical  uplifting  of  the  negro  and  the  Indian  is  so  nobly  carried  on. 
[By  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop.] 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  commend  Berea  College,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Wilberf  orce  University,  Ohio,  to  the  confidence  of  our  churches, 
and  invite  their  cordial  co-operation  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  these  ad- 
mirable institutions.    [By  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood.] 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  desires  to  offer  its  cordial  and  fraternal 
greeting  to  our  sister  liberal  churches  who,  under  the  Universalist  banner, 
are  fighting  much  the  same  battle  as  ourselves  for  the  simple,  practical 
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gospel  of  Christ ;  that  we  would  heartily  acknowledge  their  services  in 
vindicating  Christianity  from  corruptions  which  have  disfigured  its  beauty 
and  weakened  its  power ;  that  we  rejoice  in  every  sign  of  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  ministers  and  congregations  of  our  respective  de- 
nominations ;  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  deputation 
to  convey  this  resolution  to  the  next  general  convention  of  Universalists. 

Resolved,  That  this  Conference  deems  the  sum  of  9^»000  to  be  needed 
for  the  missionary  work  for  the  coming  year  in  charge  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  express  to  the  Methodist 
church,  whose  Christian  hospitality  we  have  enjoyed,  our  thanks  for  the 
use  of  their  beautiful  and  convenient  church. 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  be  requested  to  take  into  consideration  the 
Howard  Seminary  at  West  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  take  such  action  as 
they  may  deem  expedient  to  secure  it  as  a  liberal  school. 

Resolved,  That,  inasmuch  as  Prospect  UiH  School  has  been  purchased, 
reorganized,  and  equipped  for  efficient  service  under  the  general  direction 
of  a  board  of  trustees,  appointed  pursuant  to  votes  passed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  this  body,  and  thereby  enrolled  as  one  of  its  recognized  and 
permanent  interests,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  members  of  this  Confer- 
ence to  extend,  as  far  and  wide  as  possible,  a  knowledge  of  its  existence, 
merits,  and  claims,  and  do  what  in  them  lies,  by  personal  encouragement, 
patronage,  and  support,  to  make  it  a  grand  and  honorable  success. 

The  following,  introduced  by  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Council :  — 

Resolved,  That  a  self-imposed  tax  of  .one  dollar  on  each  pew-holder  of 
all  our  churches,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  a  home,  or  for  the 
support  of  disabled  or  aged  clergymen  of  the  Unitarian  denomination  or 
their  families  in  need,  be  reconmiended  by  this  Conference. 

Resolved,  That  said  coUeotion  be  made  on  the  first  Sunday  of  January, 
annually. 

Resolved,  That  the  moneys  thus  contributed  shall  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  a  board  of  trust,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Council  of  this  Confer- 
ence, to  consist  ol  three  laymen  and  two  women ;  and  that  this  fund  shall 
be  invested  by  the  Board,  and  the  income  of  it  disbursed  for  the  objects 
proposed  in  the  first  resolution. 

Resolved,  That  said  Board  shall  report  to  this  Conference  its  proceed- 
ings every  two  years. 

Mr.  O.  W.  Warren,  for  the  Committee  on  Credentials,  made 
the  following  report :  — 
The  Committee  have  received  credentials  from  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
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three  churches  and  religions  organizations,  presented  by  five  hundred  and 
thirty-six  delegates.  These  have  come  from  twenty-two  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  foregoing  does  not  include,  of  course,  the  two  delegates  who  were 
accredited  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Society,  whose  presence 
has  been  so  cordially  greeted  by  the  Conference. 

The  labors  of  the  Committee  have  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Conference,  who  caused  returns  of  the  elections  of  the  del- 
egates to  be  seasonably  made  to  him,  from  which  he  prepared  a  register 
for  the  use  of  this  Committee,  and  sent  out  to  the  different  churches  "and 
religious  organizations  blank  cards  to  be  filled  out  by  them,  numbered  to 
correspond  with  the  numbers  on  this  register. 

The  Committee  strongly  recommend  that  the  same  course  be  adopted 
by  the  new  Secretary  of  the  Conference,  and  that  the  delegates  to  the  next 
Conference  be  requested  by  him  to  fill  up  the  same  cards  and  present 
them  on  the  first  day  of  its  session. 

G.  Washington  Warren. 
John  C.  Otis. 

There  being  no  other  business  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
Conference,  the  session  of  the  Conference  closed  at  1  o'clock. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS 

OF   THB 

NATIONAL   CONFERENCE. 


CONSTITUTION. 

Preamble. — WherecLS  the  great  opportunities  and  demands  for  Chri»- 
tian  labor  and  consecration  at  this  time  increase  our  sense  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  all  disciples  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  prove  their  faith  by 
self-denial  and  by  the  devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions  to  the 
service  of  God  and  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom  of  his  Son, — 

Article  I. — Therefore,  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith 
here  assembled  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be  known  as  the 
National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches,  to  the 
end  of  energizing  and  stimulating  the  denomination  with  which  they  are 
connected  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and 
work. 

Art.  II. — This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  such  dele- 
gates, elected  once  in  two  years,  not  to  exceed  three  from  any  church, 
including  its  minister,  who  shall  officially  be  one,  as  any  of  our  churches 
may  accredit  to  it  by  a  certificate  of  their  appointment. 

Art.  III. — The  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  Western  Con^ 
ference,  and  such  other  theological,  academic,  or  humane  organizations 
in  our  body  as  the  Conference  may  see  fit  to  invite,  shall  be  entitled  to 
representation  by  not  more  than  three  delegates  each. 

Art.  IV. — The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially  at  such  time  and 
place  as  it  may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  sessions. 

Art.  Y. — Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents, 
a  General  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Council  of  ten,  half  ministers  and 
half  laymen,  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  meeting  to  hold  their  offices 
for  two  years,  and  until  their  successors  are  appointed;  and  half  the 
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number  of  the  Conncil  shall  consist  of  new  members,  the  oldest  members 
being  retired  at  each  election,  and  giving  place  to  the  new  members. 

Art.  YI. — The  Council,  during  the  intervals  of  the  biennial  sessions, 
may  fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  government,  and  shall  have  charge 
of  all  business  having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Conference,  and 
intrusted  to  it  by  that  body,  which  is  hereby  declared  a  purely  advisory 
one. 

Art.  VII. — The  National  Conference,  until  further  advised  by  its 
experience,  adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body  as 
the  instruments  of  its  power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending  them 
to  such  undertakings  and  methods  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination. 

Art.  VIII. — This  Constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  regular  meeting 
of  the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 
accredited  thereto. 

Art.  IX. — Reaffirming  our  allegiance  to  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
and  desiring  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  widest 
practical  co-operation,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all  who  wish  to  be 
followers  of  Christ. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months  at  least  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  National  Con- 
ference for  its  biennial  meeting,  the  Council  shall  issue  a  circular  letter 
of  call  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  its  fellowship,  accompanying 
it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the  production  of  which  shall  be  the  proof 
of  membership  of  the  Conference,  until  others  are  elected,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  Greneral  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Conference, 
and  a  copy  sent  to  every  delegate. 

3.  The  Council,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference,  shall  issue  an 
address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body,  whether  members 
of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Conference,  containing  such  advice  and  encouragement  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate,  but  especially  communicating  to  the  churches  and  organiza- 
tions the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  plans  and 
methods  of  work,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the  uses  of  the 
year,  the  special  objects  to  which  they  would  advise  its  appropriation, 
with  such  suggestions  as  to  a  just  apportionment  of  the  burden  as  they 
may  judge  expedient  and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  accurately 
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informed  of  the  plans  and  operations  of  the  yarions  organizations  of  onr 
Body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual  churches ;  inviting  correspond- 
ence and  soliciting  reports,  to  be  sent  in  one  month  before  the  biennial 
meeting,  in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  parish,  its  Sunday-school, 
charities,  and  general  working  may  be  set  forth,  to  the  end  that  the 
Conference  may  know  what  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the  churches 
are,  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is  possible  to  learn  in  the  neces- 
sary hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 

5.  The  Greneral  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  shall  be  the 
person  to  whom  all  letters  and  conmiunications  shall  be  addressed ;  and 
he  shall  be,  ex  officio^  a  member  of  the  Council,  and  constitute  its 
Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organizations,  represented  in 
each  Conference,  shall  be  part  of  the  biennial  report.  The  archives  of 
the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the  General  Secretary,  subject 
to  inspection  and  temporary  possession  by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at  each  Confer- 
ence, to  which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray  the  incidental 
expenses  of  the  Conference,  such  as  printing  the  report,  etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  its  delegates. 


DELEGATES. 


MAINE. 


Augusta.— Christ  Church:  Rev.  Philip  S.  Thacher*  Hon.  W.  P.  White- 
house,*  Mrs.  Samuel  Titcomb. 

Banoor. —  Independent  Congregational  Church:  Bev.  S.  J.  Stewart, 
Mrs.  George  Stetson,  Captain  Noah  Emery. 

Brunswick. —  United  Society  of  Brunswick :  Rev.  C.  A.  Allen,  William 
Grore,  Mrs.  William  Gore. 

Castink. — First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  John  F.  Locke,  S.  K. 
Whiting,*  Mrs.  William  H.  Witherle.* 

Eastport. —  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Thomas  W.  Brown,* 
Hon.  P.  Houghton,*  A.  H.  Bibber. 

Kbknbbunk. —  First  Congregational  Parish. —  Rev.  C.  C.  Yinal,  Edward 
E.  Bourne,  John  A.  Lord.* 

Portland. —  First  Parish:   Rev.  Thomas  Hill,  D.D.,  Mark  P.  Emery, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Vamum. 

« 

Portland. —  Preble  Chapel :  J.  P.  Farmington,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Farmington. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE. 

Concord. —  Second  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,*  J.  C.  A. 
Hill,  Miss  Clara  M.  Fowler. 

Dublin. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  George  M.  Rice,*  Miss 
Eliza  Adams. 

ExBTBR. —  First  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel,  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Bell,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  BeU. 

FiTzwiLLiAM. —  Charitable  Society:  Rev.  J.  H.  Heywood,  Calvin  B. 
Perry,*  Mrs.  Calvin  B.  Perry. 

Franklin. —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  J.  B,  Harri- 
son, Alexis  Proctor,  Mrs.  Alexis  Proctor. 
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Keene. — Keene  Congregational  .Society:   Rev.  Albert  Walkley,  F.  F. 

Lane,  Mrs.  K.  C.  Scott. 
Laconia. —  First  Unitarian  Society:  John  C.  Moulton,  Mrs.  John  C. 

Moulton. 
Manchester. —  First  Unitarian  Society :  Hon.  P.  C.  Cheney,  Hon.  W.  H. 

Hackett,  Hon.  Asa  Fowler. 

Milford. —  First  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  A.  M.  Pendleton,*  Mrs.  P.  L. 

Putnam,  Miss  E.  A.  Livermore. 
Nashua. —  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Henry  C.  Parker,  James 

L.  Pierce,  Mra.  James  L.  Pierce. 
Portsmouth. —  South  Parish :   Rev.  James  De  Normandie,  Anne  Shaw 

Fernald. 
Walpole. —  Walpole    Town    Congregational    Society:    Rev.    William 

Brown,*  Dr.  W.  B.  Porter,  Mrs.  T.  N.  Hastings. 
Wilton. —  First  Congregational  Church  and  Society :  Rev.  Charles  H. 

Ricards,*  H.  N.  Gray,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Gray. 
Wilton  (East). —  Liberal  Christian  Church:   Rev.  J.  J.  Twias,  Nash 
'    Simons,  H.  A.  Whiting. 

VERMONT. 

Brattleboro. —  Unitarian  Congregational  Church :  Rev.  John  B.  Green, 

O.  D.  Esterbrook,  O.  J.  Pratt. 
Burlington. —  First  Congregational  Church  :  Rev.  L.  G.  Ware,  Henry 

Green,  Mrs.  Mary  Brookes  Hindes. 
Montpelier. —  Church  of  the  Messiah :  Rev.  J.  Edw.  Wright,   Albert 

Johonnott,  Mrs.  Greorge  W.  Reed. 
Stowb.—  Unity  Church  :  Rev.  W.  H.  Walbridge,  Mrs.  M.  V.  Wilkina. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Andover  (North). —  North  Parish  Church  and  Society:   Rev.  J.  H. 

Clifford,*  Hon.  M.  T.  Stevens,  Nathaniel  Peters. 
Arlington. —  First  Congregational  Parish:  Rev.  W.J.  Parrot,  Reuben 

W.  Hopkins,  Mrs.  Reuben  G.  Hopkins. 
AsHBY. —  First  Parish:   Rev.  George  S.  Shaw,  Paul  Gates,  Mrs.  Paul 

Gates. 
Athol. —  Second  Unitarian  Society :  Field,  Daniel  S.  Ward,  Mrs.  Can>- 

line  C.  Field. 
Atbr. —  First  Parish  :  Andrew  Prouty,  Mrs.  Andrew  Prouty. 
Barnstable. —  Congregational  Church  and  Society  in  East  Precinct: 

Cordelia  E.  Phinney. 
Barre. —  First  Parish :   Rev.  A.  F.  Bailey,  Charles  Brimblecom,  F.  W. 

Jenkins. 
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Bedford. —  First  Parish :  Albert  Bacon,  Mrs.  Albert  Bacon,  Miss  Anna 

March. 
Bklmont. — Belmont  Congrregational  Society:  Rey.  I.  F.  Waterhoose, 

J.  V.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  J.  V.  Fletcher. 
Berlin. — First  Unitarilui  Society:  Rey.  W.  C.  Litchfield,  Leslie  Hast- 
ings,* Daniel  H.  Bassett.* 
Brrnardston. —  First  Congregational  Church :  Bey.  S.  B.  Flagg,  A.  C. 

Brown,*  O.  A.  Wheeler. 
Beverly. —  First  Parish:   Rey.  E.  C.  Butler,  Samuel  Symonds,  Mrs. 

Samuel  Symonds. 
BiLLERiCA. —  First  Congregational  Society:   Rey.  C.  C.  Hussey,  Miss 

Isabella  Talbot. 
BoLTOK. —  First  Congregational  Church :   Rey.  Cyrus  A.  Roys,  Miss 

Caro  M.  Newton,  Mrs.  William  Reed. 
Boston. —  First  Parish  of  Dorchester:  Rey.  S.  J.  Barrows,  Solomon 

HaU,  William  B.  Trask. 
Boston. —  First  Church:   George  W.  Wales,  G.  Washington  Warren, 

Joseph  B.  Moors. 
Boston. —  First  Religious   Society  in  Roxbury:    Rey.  J.  G.  Brooks, 

Adams  Ayer,  John  J.  May. 
Boston. —  Second  Church :   Rey.  Edward  A.  Horton,*  J.  C.  Burrage,* 

William  W.  Warren. 
Boston.-^  First  Congregational  Parish  of  West  Roxbury :  Rey.  A.  M. 

Haskell,*  Alden  L.  Drake,*  Mrs.  Drake.* 
Boston. —  Church  in  Arlington  Street :  Rey.  J.  F.  W.  Ware,*  George  P. 

Hayward,  C.  C.  Smith. 
Boston. — First  parish  of  Brighton:  Rey.  William  Brunton,  George  H. 

Moore,  Mrs.  William  Brunton.* 
Boston. —  Hollis  Street  Church :   Rey.  H.  B.  Carpenter,*  Mrs.  J.  A. 

Waters,  Mrs.  B.  W.  Hobart. 
Boston  (Jamaica  Plain). —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rey.  J.  W. 

Thompson,  D.D.,  Rey.  C.  F.  Dole,  James  Sturgis,  Miss  Ellen  C. 

Morse. 
Boston  (Harrison  Square). —  Unitarian  Society :  Rey.  C.  D.  Bradlee,* 

Charles  Carr,*  Nathan  Weston.* 
Boston  (Charlbstown). —  Haryard  Church:    Rey.   Pitt  Dillingham, 

Abram  £.  Cutter,  Mrs.  M.  J.  Fames. 
Boston. —  South  Congregational  Church :  Rey.  £.  £.  Hale,  George  O. 

Carpenter,  John  Sweetser. 
Boston. —  Church  of  the  Disciples :  Rey.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  D.D., 

William  H.  Baldwin,  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Botume. 
Boston. —  Warren  Street  Chapel ;    Thomas    Hills,  J.  Thomas  Vose, 

Samuel  Welch. 
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Boston  (South). —  Hawes  Place  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  John  F. 

Dutton,  Mrs.  John  F.  Dutton,  Miss  Susan  F.  Bent 
Boston  (South). —  Second  Hawes  Congregational  Unitarian   Society: 

Rev.  Greerge  A.  Thayer,  Charles  H.  Hersey,  Samuel  W.  Rogers. 
Boston  (Roxbury). —  Mount  Pleasant  Congr^ational  Church  :   Mrs. 

Greorge  E.  Foster,  Miss  Charlotte  Foster. 
Boston  (Dorchester). —  Third  Religious  Society:    Rev.  George  M. 

Bodge,  N.  F.  Safford,  Gardner  A.  Churchill. 
Boston. —  Hanover  Street  Chapel :  Rev.  E.  J.  Grerry,*  George  Gould,* 

Mrs.  Greorge  Gould.* 
Boston  (South). —  Washington  Village  Chapel :  Rev.  James  Sallaway,* 

William  Bail,*  L.  W.  Lewis.* 
Boston  (Neponset). —  Church  of  the  Unity :  Rev.  C.  B.  Elder,  William 

F.  Temple,  Dr.  Henry  Blanchard.* 
Boston.—  New  South  Free  Church  :  Rev.  William  P.  Tilden,*  William 

Parkman,*  Mrs.  A.  L.  Maybery. 
Brewster. —  First  Parish  :  Rev.  Thomas  Dawes,*  Elisha  D.  Winslow,* 

Mrs.  Elisha  D.  Winslow.* 
Bridgewater. —  First  Congregational  Society :  'Rev.  A.  E.  Goodnough, 

Mitchell  Hooper,  Caleb  Hobart. 
Bridgewater  (East). —  Congregation  of  First  Parish  :  Rev.  J.  W. 

Quinby,  Frederick  S.  Strong,  Mrs.  Frederick  S.  Strong. 
Bridgewater   (West). —  First   Congregational    Society  :    Francis  £. 

Howard,  Miss  Edith  F.  Howard,  Miss  Mary  L.  Perkins. 
Brookfield. —  First  Congregational  Church  :   Rev.  Henry  H.  Woude, 

Hon.  Washington  Tufts,  Mrs.  Sophia  A.  Stowell. 
Brookline. —  First   Parish  :    Rev.  Howard    N.  Brown,  Hon.  Gineiy 

Twitchell,  Jerome  Jones. 
Cambridge. —  First  Parish  :  Miss  Anne  W.  Abbot,  Archibald  M.  Howe. 
Cambridgeport. —  The  Cambridgeport  Parish :  Rev.  G.  W.  Briggs,  D.D., 

Emmons  Raymond,  Mrs.  Stearns  R.  Ellis. 
Cambridgeport.—  Lee  Street  Church  :  Rev.  J.  P.  Bland,  H.  K.  Osborne, 

Mrs.  H.  K.  Osborne. 
Canton. —  First  Congregational  Parish  :  Hon.  Charles  H.  French,  Frank 

W.  Ames,  Nathaniel  Bent. 
Chelmsford. —  First  Congregational  Society:    Rev.   A.  M.  Sherman, 

Joseph  Reed,  Miss  Maria  L.  Reed. 
Chicopee. —  First  Unitarian   Society:    Rev.  I.  F.  Porter,  Mrs.  Maiy 

Stearns,  Mrs.  Jerome  Wells. 
Clinton. —  First  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  Charles  Noyes,  Mrs.  Franklin 

Forbes,  Mrs.  Geo.  M.  Morse. 
Cohasset. —  First  Parish  :   Rev.  Joseph  Osgood,  Levi  N.  Bates,*  Mua 

Martha  B.  Bates.* 
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CoxcoRD. —  First  Parish :  Rey.  Grindall  Reynolds,  John  Brown,  James 

B.  Wood. 
Danvers. — Unitarian  Congregational  Society :  Hev.  L.  J.  Livermore. 
Dedham. —  First  Parish :  Rey.  S.  C.  Beach,  John  Gardner,  Mrs.  Sarah 

W.  Whitney. 
Dbdham    (West). —  Third    Parish :    Charles    French,*   Mrs.    Charles 

French,*  Miss  Maria  Pettee.* 
Dberfield. —  First    Congregational    Church :    Rev.    £.   Buckingham,* 

Miss  Delia  Toung,  Josiah  Fogg,  Jr. 
Dover. —  First  Parish :  Rev.  Eugene  De  Normandie,*  Joseph  A.  Smith,* 

Mrs.  George  D.  Everett.* 
Eabton  (North). —  North  Easton  Unitarian   Society :   John  H.  Swain, 

Mrs.  John  H.  Swain,  Mrs.  Oakes  A.  Ames. 
Fairhaven. —  Washington  Street  Christian  Church :  Mrs.  J.  T.  Buttrick. 
Fall  River. —  Unitarian    Society:    Rev.    E.   F.   Hayward,*  Edmund 

Chace,  William  R.  Warner. 
FiTCHBURG. —  First  Parish  :  Rev.  J.  T.  Hewes,*  Charles  J.  Billings,  Mrs. 

Charles  J.  Billings. 
Frami2«6HAM. —  First  Church  :  Rev.  C.  A.  Humphreys,  WUlai'd  Howe, 

A.  S.  Lewis. 
Gloucester. —  First  Parish :  Rev.  J.  S.  Thompson,  Samuel  A.  Stacy, 

Dr.  C.  H.  Hildreth. 
Grafton. —  Congregational  Society:  Mrs.  F.  W.  Warren,  Miss  A.  F. 

Taft. 
Greenfield. —  Third  Congregational  Church  :  Rev.  J.  F.  Moors,  £.  B. 

Blake,  Charles  Allen. 
Groton. —  First  Parish :  Hon.  Daniel  Needham,  C.  H.  Waters,  William 

Livermore. 
Harvard. —  First  Congregational  Parish:  A.  B.  Gale,*  Andrew  Fair- 
bank,*  John  Hapgood.* 
HiNGHAM. —  First  Parish:   Rev.  Calvin  Lincoln,*  Ernest  W.   Lincoln, 

Edwin  Clapp.* 
HiNQHAM. —  New  North  Church :  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Walter  L.  Bouv^, 

Miss  Johanna  Lincoln. 
HiNGHAM   (South). —  Second  Parish :    Rev.  A.  G.  Jennings,*  Joseph 

Jacobs,  Jr.,*  John  Gushing.* 
Holtoke. —  Liberal  Christian  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  William  S. 

Heywood,  Ruf us  Mosher,  Mrs.  R.  T.  Prentiss. 
Hudson. —  Union  Society :  Rev.  E.  P.  Gibbs,  Nahum  A.  Gay,  Mrs.  E.  P. 

Gibbs. 
Hyde  Park. —  Second  Congregational  Society :  Bfiiv,  A.  J.  Rich,  B,  C« 

Vose,  Mrs.  B.  C.  Vose. 

15 
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Kingston. —  First  Congregational  FarLsh :  Rev.  C.  Y.  De  Nonnandie, 
Mrs.  Myra  B.  De  Normandie,  Horatio  Adams. 

Lancasteb. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Mrs.  Rofos  Eager. 

Lawrence. —  First  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  E.  R.  Sanborn,*  Ebenecer 
B.  Carrier,  Mrs.  Ebenezer  B.  Carrier. 

Leominster. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  W.  H.  Savage,  Rev. 
George  L.  Cbaney,  Miss  Fannie  S.  Howe. 

Lexington —  First  Parish :  Rev.  Henry  Westcott,  Greorge  O.  Whiting, 
Mrs.  Laora  B.  Wliiting. 

Littleton. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  J.  W.  Winkley,  T.  C. 
Fletcher,  Mrs.  T.  C.  Fletcher. 

Lowell. —  First  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  J.  L.  Seward,  Isaac  F.  Script- 
are,  Mrs.  D.  S.  Richardson. 

Lowell. —  Ministry-at-Large :  Rev.  H.  C.  Daganne,  Mrs.  G.  F.  Rich- 
ardson. 

Ltnn. —  Second  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  S.  B.  Stewart,*  Thomas 
B.  Newhall,*  William  Howland. 

Marblehbad. —  Second  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  B.  H.  BaUey, 
John  H.  Brown,  Miss  Mary  G.  Brown. 

Marlbobo! —  West  Parish :  Rev.  R.  A.  Grifi^,  John  A.  Frye,  Stephen 

A.  Howe,  2d. 

Medfield. —  First  Congregational  Parish :  Rev.  Granville  Pierce,*  Mrs. 

Granville  Pierce,*  Dr.  J.  H.  Richardson.* 
Medfobd. —  First  Parish :  Rev.  H.  C.  De  Long,  Herbert  Magoun. 
Melbosb. —  Congregational    Unitarian    Society:    Rev.  N.   Seaver,  Jr., 

William  F.  Conant,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Livermore. 
Mbndon. —  First  Parish  :  Rev.  George  F.  Clark,  Julias  A.  George,  Mrs. 

Julias  A.  Greorge. 
Milton. —  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  F.  Frothingham,  A.  L. 

Hollings worth,  Mrs.  Jesse  Yose. 
Natick  (South).;—  First  Unitarian  Parish  :  Rev.  J.  P.  Sheafe,  Jr.,  Mrs. 

J.  P.  Sheafe,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lucy  M.  Richards. 
Nebdham. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  S.  W.  Bush,  Mrs.  Y.  D. 

Miller,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Whitney. 
Nbwbubtpobt. —  First  Religious    Society:    Joseph  May,  Mrs.  £.  F. 

Stone. 
Newton. —  Channing  Religious  Society:  Rev.  F.  B.  Hombrooke,  Henry 

B.  Claflin,  Chester  H.  Graves. 

Newton  (West). —  First   Unitarian    Society :  George  D.  Clark,  Mrs. 

George  D.  Clark,  Mrs.  F.  S.  Plympton. 
Newton  Centbe. —  Unitarian  Society :   Mrs.  George  A.  Dexter,  J.  D. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Elliott. 
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Northampton. —  Second  Congregational  Church :    Rev.  C.  B.  Ferry, 

C.  C.  Tracy,  Mrs.  F.  A.  Stockwell. 

NoRTHBORO. —  First  Congregational  Chnrch  and  Society :  Rev.  H.  F. 
Bond,  Warren  T.  Bash,  Mrs.  Samuel  Wood. 

NoRTHFiELD. —  First  Congregational  Church:  Rev.  J.  L.  Marsh,  Mrs. 
Walter  Field,  Mrs.  Lydia  Everett 

Peabodt. —  First  Unitarian  Church :  Rev.  John  W.  Hudson,  C.  Warren 
Osborne,  Mrs.  £.  M.  Little. 

Fembrokb. —  First  Church  :  Mrs.  S.  G.  Hersey,  Mrs.  N.  Smith. 

Petersham. —  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Lyman  Clark,  Mrs. 
John  G.  Mudge,  Miss  Mary  Page. 

Plymouth. —  First  Parish :  Rev.  £.  Q.  S.  Osgood,  Mrs.  James  B.  Brew- 
ster, Miss  Lisszie  Whitman. 

QumcY. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  D.  M.  Wilson,  W.  Lyman 
Faxon,  Charles  A.  Foster. 

Reading. —  Christian  Union  Church  :  Rev.  C.  W.  Heizer,  Hon.  Carroll 

D.  Wright,*  Mrs.  Carroll  D.  Wright.* 

Revere. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  J.  H.  Wiggin,*  James 

Caldwell. 
Rowe. —  First  Congregational  Church  :  Rev.  W.  M.  Bicknell,  Edmund 

C.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Edmund  C.  Wilson. 
Salem. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  Fielder  Israel,  Dea.  Henry 

Derby,  Mrs.  Henry  Gardner. 
Salem. —  East  Church  Unitarian  Society  :  Rev.  George  H.  Hosmer,  John 

Webster,  Edward  C.  Battis. 
Salem.—  The  North  Society :  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  B.  F.  Fabens,  H.  M. 

Brooke. 
Salem. — Independent  Congregational  Church  in  Barton  Square:  Rev. 

George  Batchelor,  George  R.  Harris,  Mrs.  Daniel  Low. 
Sandwich.—  First  Church  of  Christ :  Rev.  M.  C.  Brown,  Charles  Dilling- 
ham, F.  S.  Pope. 
SciTUATE  (South).—  First  Parish :  Rev.  William  H.  Fish,  Seth  Foster, 

Mrs.  Seth  Foster. 
Sherborn. —  First  Congregational  Church  :  Rev.  Eugene  De  Normandie, 

Mrs.  Charles  A.  Clark,  Mrs.  Sarah  E.  Sandford. 
Shirley. —  First  Congregational  Society :  M.  T.  Gardner,  Mrs.  M.  T. 

Gardner,*  Miss  Clara  B.  Gardner.* 
,    SoMERViLLE. —  First  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  Henry  H.  Barber, 

Mrs.  Lydia  V.  Runey,  Miss  Mary  Kidder. 
Springfield. —  Church  of   the  Unity:   Col.  J.  M.  Thompson,  Homer 

Foote,  Mrs.  John  B.  Rfiyner. 
Stoneham. —  Christian  Union  Church :  Rev.  D.  Rowen. 
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Stow. —  First  Parish  :  Rev.  Thomas  Weston,  S.  H.  Hayward,  Mrs.  M.  B. 

Porter. 
Sturbridoe. —  Unitarian  Congregational  Society :  E.  L.  Bates,  Mrs.  £.  L^ 

Bates. 
Taunton. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  Frederick  Meakin,  A.  K. 

Williams,*  Mrs.  Oliver  Foster. 
Towns  END  (West). —  Liberal  Christian  Society :  M.  L.  Barrett,  L.  F. 

Barrett,  Edward  Ordway.  * 
Upton. —  First  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  George  S.  fall,  William  Knowl- 

ton,  Miss  Lottie  Batchelor. 
UxBRiDGE. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  George  Bremner,  F.  W. 

Barnes,  John  R.  Scott. 
Walpole. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  F.  P.  Hamblett,*  U.  B. 

Wilmarth,*  Mrs.  F.  P.  Hamblett* 
Ware. —  First  Unitarian    Society:    Hon.  C.  A.   Stevens,  Mrs.  C.   A. 

Stevens,  Miss  Julia  M.  Stevens. 
Warwick. —  First  Congregational  Parish  :  F.  E.  Stimpson,  William  H. 

Bass,  Mrs.  William  H.  Bass. 
Watertown. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  Arthur  M.  Knapp,* 

Francis  Kendall,  Mrs.  Francis  Kendall. 
Watland. —  First  Church :  Miss  Mary  E.  Reeves,  Miss  Emily  A.  Heard. 
Westbo^o. —  First  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  John  P.  Forbes,*  Henry 

P.  Nourse^  John  Homan. 
Westford. —  First  Congregational  Parish:   Rev.  J.  S.  Moulton,  Mrs. 

Henry  Burbeck,  Miss  Emily  F.  Fletcher. 
Weston. —  First  Parish:    Rev.  Hobart  Clark,  Edward  Cobum,  Miss 

Eliza  H.  Brackett. 
Winchendon. —  Church  of  the  Unity :  A.  B.  Smith,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Smith. 
Winchester. —  The  Winchester  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  Richard  Met- 

calf,*  Thomas  P.  Ayer,*  Joel  Whitney. 
WoBURN. —  First  Unitarian  Parish :    Rev.  George  H.  Young,  Colonel 

H.  B.  Hayes,  Joseph  W.  Hammond. 
Worcester. —  Second  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  E.  H.  Hall,  John  C. 

Otis,  Mrs.  John  Barnard. 
Worcester. —  Church  of  the  Unity :   Dexter  Rice,  Mrs.  S.  F.  Haven, 

Miss  Anna  £.  Marsh. 

RHODE  ISLAND. 

Newport. —  First  Congregational  Church :  Rev.  M.  K.  Schermerhom,* 

Henry  C.  Stevens,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Stevens. 
Providence.— Westminster   Congregational    Society:    Rev.  Augustus 

Woodbury,*  James  E.  Cranston,  John  J.  Jencks. 
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Providence. —  First  Congregational  Church  :  Rev.  C.  A.  Staples,  Henry 

L.  Parsons,  Mrs.  Henry  L.  Parsons. 
Providence. —  Olney  Street  Church:  Rev.  Alfred  Manchester,*  G.  D. 

Nelson,  L.  M.  Stelley,  Miss  Eva  £.  Scott. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Brooklyn. — First  Ecclesiastical  Society:  Rev.  Caroline  R.James,  Dr. 
J.  B.  Whitcomb,  Mrs.  James  Stetson. 

Hartford. —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  J.  C.  Kim- 
ball, Horace  Cornwall,  Dr.  S.  L.  G.  Crane. 

NEW  YORK. 

Brooklyn. — First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  William  H.  Crom- 
well, Mrs.  George  F.  Thayer,  Mrs.  A.  C.  Chilote. 

Brooklyn. —  Second  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  Rev.  J.  W. 
Chadwick,*  Henry  Parsons,  Mrs.  S.  M.  Parsons. 

Brooklyn. —  Third  Unitarian  Congregational  Society :  Rev.  S.  H.  Camp, 
Ethan  Allen  Doty,  Mrs.  P.  E.  Maxwell. 

BcFFALo. —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church :  Rev.  George  W. 
Cutter,  Frank  Williams,  J.  C.  Forbush. 

Newburgh. —  Church  of  Our  Father :  Rev.  James  Huxtable,*  Hon.  J.  J. 
Monell,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Monell,  Mrs.  G.  Furman.  f 

New  York. —  Church  of  All  Souls :  Rev.  H.  W.  Bellows,  D.D.,  Dorman 

B.  Eaton,  Henry  D.  Sedgwick. 

New  York. —  Church  of  the  Messiah :  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  J.  P.  Hale, 
Dr.  G.  Q.  Colton. 

New  York  (Harlem). —  Fourth  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  R.  N.  Bellows, 
R.  A.  Adam,*  Mrs.  R.  A.  Adam.* 

Poughkeepsie. —  People's  Service:  Rev.  A.  F.  Abbott,  Robert  Slee, 
Charles  I.  Round. 

Syracuse. —  Independent  Christian  Congregation:  Rev.  J.  F.  Thomp- 
son, Watson  GiU,*  Charles  E.  Hubbell.* 

Syracuse. —  Unitarian  Congregational  Church  :    Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop, 

C.  B.  Sedgewick,  Mrs.  M.  P.  Church. 

Trenton. —  Reformed  Christian  Church :  Rev.  William  Silsbee,  William 

Powell,  Mrs.  William  Powell. 
Troy. —  First   Unitarian   Society :   Rev.  William  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  William 

Barton,  Chauncy  O.  Greene.* 
YoNKSRS. —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Society:  Cyrus  Cleveland, 

Fisher  A.  Baker. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

YiNELAND. —  First  Congregational  Society:    Rev.  Charles  H.  Tindell, 

George  Scarborough,  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Tindell. 
Germantown. —  Unitarian  Society :  George  Nichols,  Peter  Leetin. 
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PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mbadyille. —  Independent  Congregational  Chorch :  Bev.  J.  T.  Bixby,* 

Clinton  Cullum,  Mrs.  Clinton  Cullum. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. —  First  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  J.  M.  W.  Pratt,  Thomas 
McClary,  Mrs.  Thomas  McClary. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimorb.— First  Independent  Chnrch:  Rev.  C.  R.  Weld,*  William  P. 
Coale,  Enoch  Pratt,  Mrs.  Enoch  Pratt. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 
Washington.—  All  Souls'  Church :  H.  A.  Willard,  W.  Scott  Smith. 

SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

Charlbston. —  Unitarian  Church  of  Charleston:  Rey.  £.  C.  L.  Browne, 
George  E.  Gibbon,  Miss  L.  H.  Joye. 

LOUISIANA. 

New  Orleans. —  Church  of  the  Messiah :  Rev.  John  Williams,*  John  M. 
Gould,*  Francis  KendaU. 

KENTUCKY. 

Louisville. —  Church  of  the  Messiah :  Mrs.  Amelia  Cornwall,  Mrs.  Julia 
Rawson,  Miss  P.  W.  Perry. 

OHIO. 

Cincinnati. —  First  Unitarian  Congregational  Church:    Rev.  C.  W. 

Wendte,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Whitman,  Mrs.  Fayette  Smith. 
Cleveland. —  Church  of  the  Unity :  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer.* 
Marietta. —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  James  T.  Lusk,*  H.  N. 

Curtis,  Mrs.  H.  N.  Curtis. 

MICHIGAN. 

Ann  Arbor. —  First  Unitarian  Society:   Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Mrs. 

Eliza  R.  Sunderland,  Mrs.  Professor  J.  W.  Langley.* 
DiiTROiT. —  First  Congregational  Unitarian  Society :  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbuah, 

Jacob  Hull,  E.  C.  Skinner. 
Muskegon. — Liberal  Christian  Society:  Rev.  F.  E.  Kittredge,*  A.  F. 

Temple,*  Mrs.  O.  P.  PiUsbury.* 

INDIANA. 

Hobart. —  First  Unitarian  Church:   Charles  W.  McKay,*  Edwin  W. 
Rice,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Rifenburg. 
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ILLINOIS. 

CmoAGO. —  Church  of  the  Messiah :  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Murry  Nelson, 

George  A.  Follansbee. 
Chicago. —  Unity  Church :  P.  P.  Haywood. 

MISSOURI. 

St.  Louis. —  Church  of  the  Messiah:  Rev.  John  Snyder,  George  E. 
Leighton,  Mrs.  John  Snyder. 

St.  Louis. —  Church  of  the  Unity :  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned,*  George  O.  Car- 
penter, Jr.,  Mrs.  George  O.  Carpenter,  Jr. 

IOWA. 

Davenport. —  First  Unitarian  Church :  Rev.  S.  S.  Hunting,*  Mrs.  Clarie 
Bills,*  Mrs.  J.  M.  Hunting. 

WISCONSIN. 

Janbsvillb. —  First  Independent  Society  of  Liberal  Christians :  Rev. 

J.  L.  Jones,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Jones. 
Milwaukee. —  First  Unitarian  Church:    Rev.  G.  £.  Gordon,  W.  H. 

Metcalf,*  H.  H.  Button.* 

MINNESOTA. 
St.  Paul. —  Unity  Church :  John  D.  Ludden,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Ilsley. 

COLORADO. 
Denver. —  First  Unitarian  Church :  Mrs.  David  Gage. 

CANADA. 

Montreal. —  Christian  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  WUliam  S.  Barnes, 
Thomas  Workman,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Smith. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  ETC. 

Women's  Unitarian  Union  for  Christian  Work :  Mrs.  George  D.  Putnam, 

Miss  S.  B.  Fettyplace,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Wentworth.* 
Religious  Education  Society :  Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Rev.  Adams  Ayer, 

William  H.  Reed. 
American  Unitarian  Association :   Henry  P.  Kidder,  Charles  G.  Wood, 

Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen. 
New  Hampshire  Unitarian  Association :  Rev.  Henry  Powers,  Charles  S. 

Richardson,  Y.  Foster  Campbell. 
Maine  Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches :  Rev.  Charles  C.  Vinal,  Edward 

Bourne. 
Norfolk  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches :  R.  C. 

Humphreys,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Temple,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lord. 
Essex  Conference  of  Liberal  Christian  Churches :  Mrs.  Fielder  Israel,. 

P.  H.  Wentworth,  William  H.  Swasey.* 
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Liberal  Christian  Union  of  Montreal :  Walter  N.  Evans,  John  B.  Toang, 

Miss  Henrietta  Ryan. 
Western  Conference  of  Congregational  (Unitarian)  and  other  Christian 

Societies :  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Hon.  J.  J.  Bagley,*  D.  L.  Shorey.* 
South  Middlesex  Conference  of  Congregational  (Unitarian)  and  other 

Christian  Churches :  Rev.  William  Brunton,  Hon.  J.  C.  Park,  Mrs. 

Mary  A.  Livermore. 
North  Middlesex  Congregational  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 

Christian  Churches :  Hon.  Greorge  S.  Bout  well,  Mrs.  George  Heywood, 

Mrs.  Sidney  Spalding. 
Connecticut  Valley  Conference  of  Congregational  (Unitarian)  and  other 

Christian  Churches :  Christopher  Clapp,  L.  B.  Slade,  Mrs.  Rufns 

Mosher.  • 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Conference :  Hon.  John  D.  Long,*  Ezra  Kingman,* 

Frank  H.  Holmes. 
Channing  Conference :   William  B.  Weeden,  Milton  Reed,  Rev.  D.  W. 

Stevens. 
'Cape  Cod  Conference  of  Unitarian,  Congregational,  and  other  Liberal 

Christian  Churches  :  S.  B.  Phinney,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Phinney,*  Mrs.  Cath- 
erine Starbuck.* 
Iowa  Unitarian  Association :   Professor  A.  Earthman,*  Ward  Lamson, 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Cole. 
Unitarian  Sunday  School  Society :  Rev.  George  F.  Piper,  Rev.  Heniy  W. 

Foote,  J.  Mason  Everett. 
Norfolk  County  Sunday  School  Association :  Rev.  Adams  Ayer,  J.  W- 

Porter,*  Miss  E.  P.  Channing,  Mrs.  H.  B.  Kellogg,  Enos  Tucker. 
The  Ministerial  Union :  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson,  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen. 
Meadville  Theological  School :  Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore,  Alfred  Huidekoper, 

Elizabeth  G.  Huidekoper.* 
Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  Piety,  end  Charity :   Rev. 

William  Newell,  D.D.,*  Warren  Sawyer,*  William  H.  Reed. 
Massachusetts   Evangelical  Missionary  Society :    Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody, 

D.D.,*  Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks.* 
Society  for  Promoting  Theological  Education:    Rev.   S.  K.   Lothrop, 

D.D.,*  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney,  Charles  C.  Smith. 
Christian  Register  Association:   Arthur  T.  Lyman,*  ^ev.  Charles  6. 

Ames,  George  H.  Ellis,  Charles  W.  Ames. 
Plymouth  and  Bay  Association  of  Sunday  School  Teachers:   Starkes 

Whiton,  General  Luther  Stephenson,  Jr.* 
Worcester  Conference :  Hon.  C.  A.  Stevens,  Moses  Taft 
Seamen's  Mission  at  Vineyard  Haven :  C.  A.  Hack. 

•The  persons  against  whose  names  the  asterisk  is  placed  were  not  reported 
present  at  the  Conference;  but  an  examination  of  the  list  shows  that  many  dele- 
gates were  present  who  did  not  present  their  credentials.— Sbc. 
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or  failiDg  to  do  jnstioe  to  its  impor- 
tance? 

The  objection  most  likelj,  as  the  committee 
sappoee,  to  be  made  to  their  report  is  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  larger  and  more  direct  execative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Conference. 

There  are  donbtless  a  few  who  wonld  have  the 
Ck>nf  erence  nndertake  most  of  the  duties  of  the 
Association.  Let  ns  see  what  those  duties  or 
functions  are,  and  what  portion  of  them  the 
Conference  conld  perform,  if  it  should  make  the 
attempt. 

Fizst.  It  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  the 
Conference  cannot  either  take  the  funds  or  ad 
minister  the  income  which  the  generous  dead 
have  intrusted  to  the  honor  and  wisdom  of  the 
Association ;  nor  could  the  Association  surrender 
such  funds,  if  by  any  means  the  Conference 
could  be  made  competent  in  law  to  succeed  to 
the  trust 

Second.  It  is  but  little  less  clear  that  the  Con- 
ference, having  only  an  intermittent  existence  and 
a  mere  transitory  membership,  with  neither  the 
fact  nor  the  possibility  of  a  corporate  or  perpet- 
ual life,  can  never  be  made  a  body  competent  to 
take,  hold,  and  administer  permanent  funds  or 
endowments,  after  the  manner  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  is  legally  a  corporation  in  perpetuity 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Third.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever, 
more  than  at  present,  we  may  make  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Association  must  continue  essentially 
as  it  now  is ;  but  we  may  hope  with  its  funds,  its 
work,  and  its  beneficence  vastly  enlarged  in  the 
future.  Its  report  for  1878  shows  that,  in  the 
year  then  last  past,  the  Association  had  received 
$54,300  from  five  Requests ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  should  be  an  exceptional  year. 

Its  report  for  1882  contains  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  declaring  "that,  in  view  of 
the  great  opportunities  for  missionary  effort 
which  are  now  opening,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  As- 
sociation to  engage  in  fresh  and  broader  work." 

A  glance  at  the  nature  and  variety  of  this 
work  will  help  ns  to  clearer  views  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Conference  for  undertaking  it. 

It  may  be  divided  into  seven  distinct  classes. 

1.  There  is  a  special  fund  for  aiding  certain 
societies  hardly  having  the  means  of  self-support. 

2.  About  $7,000  a  year  are  given  in  general 
aid,  through  the  whole  geographical  breadth  of 
our  body,  in  part  to  old  societies  and  in  part  by 
fostering  young  ones  into  self-sustaining  life. 

3.  Missionary  churches  are  supported  in  eight 


towns  or  cities,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000  m  year, 
where  there  are  colleges  or  large  schools. 

4.  About  $5,000  a  year  is  expended  in  what  is 
distinctly  known  as  Home  Missionary  Service, 
mostly  for  paying  missionary  preachers  of  our 
faith. 

5.  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  Unitarian  periodicals  and  the  dxeolatioo 
of  our  literature. 

6.  A  moderate  amount  is  applied  in  aid  of  the 
beneficiary  funds  of  the  Cambridge  and  Mead- 
ville  Theological  Schools,  and  in  payment  for 
lectures  to  theological  students. 

7.  And,  finally,  there  is  a  special  fund  which 
is  applied  to  the  support  of  the  MisBion  in  Brit- 
ish India. 

The  classes  and  diversity  of  the  work  to  be 
done  are  likely  to  increase,  as  the  natoral  result 
both  of  new  calls  upon  us  and  of  the  peculiar  in> 
structions  of  those  who  may  make  bequests  in 
the  future. 

It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out  that  theve  are 
many  rival  competitors  and  often  strong  local 
claims  or  interests  to  be  taken  into  aocount  and 
estimated  in  disposing  of  the  amounts  to  be  al- 
lowed under  several  of  these  classes ;  so  that  wise 
and  just  conclusions  can  be  reached  only  by  ad- 
ministrators who  have  had  large  experience,  and 
keep  themselves  well  informed  as  to  the  coneat 
needs  of  the  denomination  and  the  relative  claims 
of  sections,  places,  and  churches.  For  aoch  work, 
we  readily  see  the  advantages  of  a  permanent 
body  and  well-trained  agents  for  administering 
the  funds. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  giving  and 
work  supplied  by  the  Association— quite  as  ex- 
tensive as  any  possible  under  the  funds  raised 
by  the  Conference— covers  almost  the  whole 
ground  which  the  Conference  wonld  occupy,  if  it 
should  undertake  an  independent  administration 
through  executive  officers  of  its  own.  In  the 
event  of  its  so  doing,  therefore,  there  would  be 
two  independent  classes  of  agents  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  work,  for  the  same  denomination, 
in  the  same  field,  and  at  the  same  time,  from 
which  the  committee  think  confusion,  a  mischiev- 
ous rivalry,  or  duplication  of  aid,  and  increased 
jealousy  and  expense,  could  hardly  fail  to  arise. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  thoogh  it  is  thus  made 
dear  that  the  Conference  should  never  attempt  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  details  (which  ahonld  be 
left  to  the  Association),  it  may  yet  take  charge 
of  the  larger  funds  which  it  derires  to  have  ap- 
plied in  execution  of  the  principal  plans  of  the 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  COUNCIL. 


Boston,  Oct  15,  t882. 
To  THE  Unitarian  Chubcheb  of  Ambrica  : 

Brethren^ — The  Council  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  Churches  is  required  to  send  an  address  to  the 
Unitarian  churches  and  other  organizations,  immediately  after  the 
adjournment  of  each  Conference.  We  are  expected  to  present  to  you 
the  recommendations  of  the  Conference,  and  such  advice  and  encour- 
agement as  we  may  think  the  occasion  requires. 

The  Tenth  Conference  was  held  at  Saratoga  last  month,  having  met 
on  the  18th  and  adjourned  on  the  22d.  It  was  the  largest  meeting  of 
oar  body  which  has  yet  been  held.  The  Council  had  extended  the 
period  of  meeting  in  its  plans,  so  that  this  meeting  occupied  a  day  more 
than  any  previous  Qieeting.  But  the  time  was  fully  occupied  with  sub- 
jects of  the  first  interest  to  those  assembled.  Matters  of  great  impor- 
tance in  our  missionary  work,  in  the  work  of  education,  and  in  the  domain 
of  worship  and  of  social  order,  were  considered.  In  several  cases,  the 
Conference  has  expressed  a  decided  opinion.  And  the  Council  must  now 
look  to  the  churches  to  carry  the  opinions  expressed  into  practice. 

An  analogy  has  sometimes  been  sought  between  the  organization 
of  the  Conference  which  unites  our  churches  and  that  which  binds  the 
United  States  together.  The  analogy  would  be  more  exact,  if  the  com- 
parison were  made  between  the  constitution  of  the  Conference  and 
the  plan  of  the  *'  old  Confederation  "  which  brought  about  the  successful 
issue  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  Conference  has  the  powers  of  the 
old  Congress,  neither  more  nor  less.  It  can  give  advice;  and,  if  that 
advice  is  good,  it  will  be  respected.  But,  as  the  Congress  could  not 
interfere  with  the  government  of  any  State,  the  Conference  cannot  inter- 
fere with  that  of  any  church.  The  Unitarian  Association  is  the  '*  Army  " 
of  the  Conference.  And  here  also  the  analogy  holds.  The  old  Congress 
could  command  its  army,  but  it  could  not  furnish  any  funds  for  its 
use.  The  Conference  can,  if  it  choose,  direct  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  But  it  is  for  the  churches  to  furnish  the  funds  which  are 
the  sinews  of  war. 

The  reports  of  the  local  conferences  indicated  unusual  success  in  the 
pariah  and  missionary  work  of  the  churches. 
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of  Saratoga  and  of  life.  Here,  tbe  worn 
body  springs  to  fresher  health.  Here,  the 
miniature  of  fashion  pictures  for  us  the 
ephemeral  but  brilliant  transit  of  the  world. 
Here,  meeting  almost  simultaneously  with 
our  own,  a  great  political  convention  is  to 
decide  the  destiny  of  an  Empire  state.  And 
here,  our  hearts, — however  we  educate  and 
train  them, — instinctively  and  tenderly  turn- 
ing to  those  spiritual  reliances  and  reaches 
of  a  religious  faith  which  nothing  can  root 
out  of  them,  we  link  ourselves  also  with 
the  countless  interests  of  the  material  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  for  the  purity  and  prog- 
ress of  which  we  are  responsible. 

It  only  remains  that  for  you  and  for  my- 
self I  extend  a  most  hearty  greeting  to  those 
friends  who  have  come  across  seas  from  for- 
eign lands  to  be  with  us  [applause];  and 
that  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  which,  in  my 
absence,  two  years  ago,  you  did  me  in  elect- 
ing me  to  this  place,  hitherto  so  illustriously 
filled.  I  now  invite  you  to  such  business  as 
the  Conference  has  in  hand.    [Applause.] 

ORGAiriZATIOir. 

Rev.  Geozge  A.  Thayer,  Secietaiy  of  the  Cun- 
ferenoe,  submitted  the  cnstomazy  roles  for  the 
gaidaDce  of  the  Conference,  which  were  adopted. 

Committees  on  credentialfl,  on  business,  and  on 
nominations,  were  appointed  as  follows  :— 

On  CredentiaU :  Hsp^i^ood  Wright,  of  Lowell ; 
Abram  E.  Cutter,  of  Boston ;  Wm.  H.  Baldwin, 
of  Boston. 

On  Business:  Robert  8.  Rantonl,  of  Salem; 
George  W.  Cutter,  of  Boffalo ;  John  Snyder,  of 
St.  Louis;  Richard  C.  Hamphreys,  of  Boston; 
Ileniy  A.  Willard,  of  Washington;  John  M. 
Goold,  of  New  Orleans;  Oakes  A.  Ames,  of 
Easton. 

On  Nominatum:  Edmund  B.  Willson,  of 
Salem;  Charles  A.  Stevens,  of  Ware;  A.  A. 
Livermoie,  of  Meadville;  John  W.  Chadwick, 
of  Brooklyn ;  Charles  Q.  Wood,  of  Boston ;  and 
R.  C.  Pitman,  of  Newton. 

The  report  of  the  Council,  by  Rev.  Orindall 
Reynolds  was  read  and  accepted.  An  essay 
followed,  by  Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps,  of  Leicester, 
England,  npon  "Jeans  Christ's  Unrealised  Ideal 
of  Religions  Unity." 


ORBBTIKO  THB  BKOLISH   DBI.BOATBa. 

Before  beginning  his  address,  Mr.  Hopps  asked 
permission  to  discharge  the  doty  that  hMd  bees 
intmsted  to  him,  of  bringing  the  greettagsaad 
good  wishes  of  the  British  and  Foieign 
tion  of  Loadoo.  Mr.  Hopps  said  that  he 
also  intmsted  with  a  message  of  lore  and  greet- 
ing from  the  counterpart  of  thia  Confisreiice, 
the  English  National  Conference,  which  hidd  in 
first  meeting  in  Liverpool  last  May.  [Ap- 
plaose.]  Mr.  Hopps  also  read  tbe  foltowing 
letters : — 


Tbe  Memben  of  the  Konthly  Maetli«  off 
DlMentlng  HlnlBten  of  WanrlekBhlxo  and 
boring  Countiet  aisembled  at  Tamworth  on  tbe  Slat  af 
Jnlj,  1882,  deputed  their  friend  and  teother  Bov.  J. 
Page  Hopps  to  preeent  their  fmtemal  frreettnga  to  the 
delegates  aatembled  at  the  Saratoga  Confc 
their  hearty  wltbet  for  the  ancceaa  o(  th« 
which  the  Oonf  erenee  repreeeats. 

D.  Maoivhis,  p.ra.s^ 
aterttarw  <^  the  MmiMl^ 


P.S.— The  Monthly  Meeting  was  eetahttahod  In  1782. 
and  it  engaged  on  arrangements  tor  cel«hmtUc>  thta 
antnmn.  Its  eenteHary.  It  has  nnmberod  among  its 
former  members  Bers.  Dr.  Priest'ej.  Benjamin 
ter,  James  Scott,  J.  Kentish,  B.  Baolie,  S.  Hi 
Gordon,  Hugh  Hatton.  Among  Its  preaeaaf  BMmben 
are  Bers.  H.  W.  Crosskey,  LL.D.,  Dr.  Laird  Campr. 
Charles  Clarke,  F.L.B..  J.  Bobberda,  0«oi|e  SL  CMr. 
W.  Carey  Walters.  o.  x. 

Old  Pabsokaob,  Btoubbridos, 
Angnst  10. 1882. 


The  Committee  of  the  North  MHUand 
Unitarian  Association  are  glad  to  taka  feha  oppartn^ 
of  the  visit  oC  their  fellow-WOTker.  Rer.  J.  Pace  Hopps, 
to  the  Saratoga  Conference,  to  coniey  to  all  thiae  anitcd 
to  them  by  the  common  bond  of  Uband  Chrlatlaatlv. 
there  assembled,  a  cordial  greeting  from  the  Aseoeb* 
tlon,  and  their  deep  sympathy  in  the  alms  and  vork  of 
the  C<mferen(!e.  Butbst  W.  Bbfikld, 

Om.  See.  N.M.  P.S  U,JL 

The  rsading  of  the  letters  wm  leeeired  inlh 
applause. 

Dr.  WUliam  B.  Carpenter,  F.K.S.,  of  Loadoa, 
wss  next  introdnoed  amid  great  applaoM.  His 
address  npon  the  "Influence  of  Science  oo  tbe 
Progress  of  Religious  Thought"  was  warmlj  re- 
ceived. 

At  the  dose  of  Dr.  Oarpenter^s  addieas»  Rsr. 
Edmund  B.  Willson  moved  a  rote  of  thaala  to 
the  English  brethren  from  the  other  side  of  tbe 
sea,  saying:  "My  words  will  not  be  taken  as  a 
mere  formality.  They  cannot  donbt  from  that 
most  potent  proof,  tbe  looks,  tbe  aomettnes 
hushed  liitening,  and  the  frequent  beaity  ap- 
plause, how  entirely  they  have  spoken  to  oar 
satisfaction.  I  am  sure  that  we  ^lall  feel  that 
their  presence  here,  and  still  more 
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have  signmluad  thiq  meeting  of  the  National  Con- 
ference. [Applanae.]  The  fint  of  these  two 
gentlemen  made  ne  feel  that  we  are  entirely  com- 
petent, while  the  great  world  is  waiting  to  settle 
whether  it  will  include  na  or  not,  to  torn  aroond 
and  indnde  them.  And,  as  we  go  on  in  this  very 
l^rge  attempt,  we  may  meantime,  perhaps,  take 
«a  look  across  at  oar  English  brethren,  and  begin 
there.  [Applause.]  I  am  snre  I  can  say  what 
yon  all  feel,  that  we  seem  to  find  in  them  some- 
thing so  similar,  so  identical  in  mental  opera- 
tions, habits  of  view,  anticipations,  and  visions 
that  we  do  not  see  the  difference,  except  that 
jnat  now  we  sit  yezy  humbly  at  their  feet  as  the 
best  of  teachers."  [Applause.]  James  Freeman 
Clarke  seconded  the  motion.  Having  enjoyed 
the  large  hospitality  of  the  Unitarian  body  in 
England  and  having  seen  the  good  work  being 
done  there,  he  could  hardly  refraio,  be  said,  from 
expressing  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
that  work  at  the  present  time.  He  confessed 
that,  previous  to  his  recent  visit  to  England,  he 
bad  the  notion  that  they  were  rather  tied  up  to 
the  discussions  of  theological  questions  and  con- 
troveisial  matters,  which  notions  all  disappeared 
the  moment  he  entered  their  assemblies.  For,  if 
there  is  any  live  activity  and  energy  here,  if 
there  is  any  looking  forwsrd  and  not  backward, 
if  there  is  any  devotion  to  practical  work,  that 
same  spirit  as  as  fully  exercised  by  the  Unitarians 
of  England.  There  are  young  men  there  who, 
like  Mr.  Hopps,  are  engaged  in  doing  every  kind 
of  practical  work,  bringing  the  working  classes 
into  the  churches  and  helping  on  every  measure 
for  moral  and  social  reform.  In  all  the  move- 
ments which  have  been  so  largely  advanced  in 
late  years  in  behalf  of  temperance  and  education, 
in  lifting  up  the  downcast,  the  fallen,  the  for- 
saken, Mr.  Clarke  was  glad  to  bear  his  testimony 
that  the  English  Unitarians  were  doing  a  grand 
work.    [Applause.] 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed, 
to  which  Dr.  Carpenter  replied :  "I  thank  you 
most  cordially,  my  kind  friends,  for  the  welcome 
;^  (ju  have  given  me  here  and  the  kindness  with 
which  yon  have  listened  to  me  during  what,  I 
fear,  must  have  been  a  rather  tedious  address 
following  upon  those  yon  have  heard,  but  still 
I  venture  to  hope  I  may  have  left  some  thoughts 
with  yon  or,  as  my  friend  Robert  Chambers  used 
to  say,  'dibbled  in  a  few  ideas'  which  may  frae- 
tify  at  some  future  time.  If  I  have  suggested 
any  new  thought^  my  task  will  be  very  well  and 
effectually  done.  * 


Mr.  Hopps  also  replied  in  a  few  words,  ex- 
pressing regret  that  he  could  not  remain  through- 
out the  session  of  the  Conference,  but  saying  that 
he  should  take  back  pleasant  and  blessed  memo- 
ries of  this  country  and  of  the  dear  friends  he 
had  made  here. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  hearing 
reports  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
and  the  chief  conferences,  by  Revs.  Grindall  Rey- 
nolds, J.  LI.  Jones,  Russell  N.  Bellows,  and  Will- 
iam S.  Heywood,  all  of  which  were  duly  accepted. 

The  conference  sermon  was  delivered  in  the 
evening  by  Rev.  Charles  O.  Ames. 


WEDNESDAY. 

A  conference  meeting,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, conducted  by  James  Freeman  Clarke,  pre- 
ceded the  business  session.  At  ten  o'clock.  Gov. 
Long  announced  that  the  State  would  supplant 
the  Church,  and  the  Conference  was  called  to 
order.  An  essay  was  then  read,  by  Rev.  George 
Batchelor,  upon  ''The  Place  of  the  Unitarian 
Body  in  the  National  Life  of  America." 

THB  NEW  ORLBANS  CHURCH. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Allen,  of  New  Orleans,  spoke 
on  missionary  work  in  the  South-west,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  church  at  New  Osleans. 

LETTea  or  rby.  william  o.  bliot,  d.d. 

Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  D  D.,  of  St.  Louis, 
being  unable  to  attend  the  Conference,  sent  the 
following  letter : — 

There  never  wm  a  plainer  case  of  daty  than  that  of 
autaining  the  fiUthfal  men  and  women  of  New  Orleane 
tn  the  full  redemption  and  support  of  their  choroh. 
which  haa  been  the  centre  of  good  Influencee  for  fllty 
years  past,  and  Is  capable  of  being  made,  by  Tigorons 
effort  now,  a  leading  factor  lo  all  great  religious  and 
social  interests.  I  have  known  that  people  through 
good  report  and  ertl  report,  in  times  of  severest  trial 
and  in  those  of  rejoicing  prosperity.  No  church  in  our 
whole  denomination  deserves  Under  or  more  generous 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  sister  churches.  They 
have  done  their  very  best,  and  are  now  doing  it.  Their 
misfortunes  have  not  been  their  fault;  and  they  now 
only  ask  assistance  for  the  preservation  of  life,  with 
the.hope  of  such  growth  as  will  soon  ena'ile  then  to  re- 
turn all  favors  manifold  by  extending  a  strung  helping 
hand  in  the  cause  of  education,  of  freedom,  of  religious 
development,  of  true  Christlaa  elvllisation. 

Whatever  else  the  Conference  may  do,  there  is  no 
better  work  before  them  than  the  resuscitation  of  that 
Southern  church.  As  a  work  of  patriotism  in  the  best 
"reconstruction**  of  the  South;  as  a  missionary  work, 
pecuUsrly  belonging  to  the  Unitarian  churches,  which 
have  now  so  few  standing-grounds  where  the  standard 
of  liberal  Chrlstlaaity  can  be  suocessfully  set  up;  as  a 
work  of  brotherly  kindness,  done  for  our  own  kindred 
and  household,  which  we  have  no  moral  right  to  re- 
fuse.—it  should  be  promptly  and  well  done. 
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The  New  England  conferences  report  that,  in  two  hundred  and 
twenty  churches,  $800,000  is  raised  and  spent  annually  for  ecclesiastical, 
missionary,  and  philanthropic  purposes.  More  than  $250,000  of  this 
amount  in  each  of  the  two  past  years  has  been  expended  in  enterprises 
outside  the  churches  themselves,  in  which  they  had  none  but  a  mission- 
ary or  philanthropic  interest. 

The  Middle  States  and  Southern  Conferences  do  not  enter  into  such 
detail,  but  give  encouraging  accounts  of  the  opening  of  new  churches, 
as  at  German  town  and  Atlanta,  of  the  brighter  prospects  at  New  Orleans, 
and  Mr.  Mayo's  work  for  Southern  education. 

The  civil  war,  and  the  social  and  commercial  revolution  which 
followed  it,  did  all  that  could  be  done  to  destroy  the  Unitarian  church 
in  New  Orleans.  But  the  energy  and  faith  of  those  who  make  the  heart 
of  that  church  are  not  easily  destroyed.  They  have  now  a  minister 
who  commands  the  confidence  of  the  community,  and  better  hopes  than 
ever  for  future  success.  The  church  is  our  only  church  in  the  South- 
west, and  is  a  missionary  station  for  us  for  all  that  great  region.  The 
Conference  voted  with  enthusiasm  that  a  special  effort  should  be  made 
to  pay  its  debt  of  $15,000.  Of  this  sum,  $3,000  has  been  assumed  by 
our  churches  in  St.  Louis.  Of  the  remainder,  a  considerable  part  was 
subscribed  at  Saratoga.  The  collection  of  the  rest  was  entrusted  to 
a  special  committee,  which  will  address  you.  Contributions  may  be 
addressed  to  Mr.  Charles  H.  Burrage,  the  Treasurer,  Boston. 

For  such  appeals,  the  response  in  money  comes  promptly  in  a  liberal 
community.  There  is  no  lack  of  money  in  America  for  a  good  puri>o8e. 
Of  well-trained  ministers  there  is  a  lack,  and  always  will  be.  And  the 
necessity  of  enlarging  and  improving  the  work  of  the  training-schools 
is,  as  it  always  has  been,  a  prominent  matter  in  the  discussions  of  the 
Conference. 

We  are  able  to  announce  to  the  churches  what  was  announced  to 
the  Conference  to  its  great  satisfaction,  that  the  intentions,  more  than 
princely,  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade,  of  Cleveland,  seem  to  make  it  possible  to 
establish  in  that  city  a  new  college  of  theology,  with  such  instructors 
and  conditions  as  must  attract  thoughtful  and  religious  men  in  large 
numbers  to  preparation  for  the  Christian  ministry.  In  endowing  this 
school,  Mr.  Wade  is  willing  to  take  by  far  the  largest  share.  The 
Conference  accepted  the  report  of  a  committee  formed  by  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  the  Council,  and  three  members  of  the  Western 
Conference,  and  at  their  recommendation :  — 

Reaolvedj  Tliat  a  Board  be  appointed  to  confer  farther  with  Mr.  Wade  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  such  an  institution  now,  to  agree  on  a  plan  for  it,  and  to  establish  it,  if 
they  find  it  can  command  an  endowment  of  $500|000. 

Resolved,  That  such  an  institution  would  command  the  cordial  sympathy  and 
confidence  of  the  Conference. 
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This  committee  has  already  organized,  and  is  at  work  on  a  plan  for 
SQch  a  college  of  theology  as  that  proposed. 

The  committee  consists  of  Rev.  F.  H.  Hedge,  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
Rev.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned,  Rev.  F.  L. 
Hosraer,  Rev.  J.  De  Norraandie,  Rev.  F.  G.  Peabody,  Mr.  H.  P.  Kidder, 
Mr.  B.  P.  Moulton,  Mr.  George  E.  Leighton,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Clark. 

The  Council,  therefore,  has  to  ask  the  Unitarians  of  the  coantry  that 
they  will  show  their  appreciation  of  Mr.  Wade's  noble  plan  by  making 
generous  subscriptions  to  the  endowment  proposed.  Half  a  million 
dollars  is  none  too  much  for  the  great  object  in  hand.  The  special  com- 
mittee will  doubtless  address  you  directly  on  this  subject.  But,  before 
their  appeal,  subscriptions  for  this  special  object  may  be  at  once  ad- 
dressed to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association. 

The  Western  Conference  has  added  fourteen  churches  to  its  number, 
and  reports  thirty  new  missionary  stations.  At  its  request,  a  special 
committee  was  appointed  to  raise  $10,000  to  aid  in  the  erection  of 
churches  at  the  university  city  of  Madison,  Wis.,  and  at  Des  Moines, 
Iowa. 

The  Conference  heard  with  eager  interest  the  address  of  the  oldest 
Unitarian  church  bearing  the  name  Unitarian  in  the  world, —  our  sister 
church  of  Transylvania.  Prof.  John  Kovacs,  the  head  of  the  Unitarian 
college  in  Kolozsvar,  presented  this  address  in  person.  The  church 
which  he  represents,  now  embodying  three  colleges  and  more  than  a 
hundred  congregations,  was  founded  in  1568.  It  is  older  than  the  Church 
of  England.  It  was  seventy-eight  years  old  when  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession was  drawn;  and,  to  those  who  suppose  the  Unitarian  name  to  be 
a  novelty,  this  church  offers  a  history  of  martyrdom  and  sacrifice  run- 
ning back  to  the  last  struggles  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Under  the  wise  and 
fai'oighted  aQ»riBlsti<ition  ef^-Mrr<3hai4c«Lo5re,  our  Association,  *»  1868-, 
founded  the  Channing  and  Priestley  professorships  at  Kolozsvar,  to  con- 
tinue five  years ;  and  Mrs.  Anna  Richmond,  whose  benevolence  and  true 
statesmanship  knew  no  lines  of  geography  or  race,  established  a  third 
professorship  in  the  same  college.  The  Richmond  fund  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Unitarian  Association.  But,  in  the  falling 
off  of  the  receipts  of  the  Unitarian  Association,  the  payments  of  the 
Channing  and  Priestley  professorships  have  been  suspended  since  the 
year  1878.  The  Council  now  trusts  that  the  churches  will  provide 
means  for  making  them  permanent.  A  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  Rev.  J.  H.  Morison,  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  Rev.  S.  J. 
Barrows,  Jackson  S.  Schultz,  Esq.,  Rev.  Joseph  May,  H.  P.  Kidder,  Esq., 
Rev.  M.  J.  Savage,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Howe,  John  Kebler,  Esq.,  R.  S.  Rantoul, 
Esq.,  has  been  appointed  to  collect  such  an  endowment  fund.  Their 
treasurer  is  Charles  H.  Burrage,  Esq.,  of  Boston. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Meadville  School  showed  that 
the  propoe^l  tp  r^n^oyo  that  school  to  Cleveland  had  delayed  the^com- 
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pletion  of  the  endowment  fund  of  $50,000,  proposed  at  the  meeting  of 
the  Conference  in  1880.  Twenty  thousand  dollars  more  are  needed  to 
complete  that  fund.  The  Conference,  in  its  largest  meeting,  was  unani- 
mous in  voting  to  fulfil  old  obligations  before  it  entered  on  new;  and 
nearly  $4,000  was  subscribed  by  those  present  to  meet  this  deficiency. 
A  special  committee  will  address  you  on  the  need  which  remains,  which 
the  Council  consider  the  obligation  first  to  be  met  in  oar  pecuniary 
arrangements. 

There  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  a  proper  and  prompt  subscription  for 
these  purposes  shall  cramp  or  limit  our  subscription  for  the  general  and 
constant  Work  of  our  missionary  body,  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. These  larger  claims  can  be  separately  urged  by  separate  eonunit- 
tees.  But,  clearly,  it  is  undesirable  that  every  church  or  mission  shall 
have  a  separate  committee  pressing  its  appeal  upon  our  several  churches. 
The  need  of  a  struggling  church  on  the  frontier,  which  requires  $500> 
may  be  every  whit  as  pressing  as  that  of  Kolozsvar  or  of  Meadville; 
but  it  can  only  be  met  by  our  common  consent,  paying  early  in  the  year 
the  money  needed  by  the  Unitarian  Association  to  its  treasurer. 

The  Conference  voted  that  this  sum  should  be  $50»000.  The  Council 
believes  this  amount  to  be  only  too  small. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  suggest  a  just  apportionment  ol  the 
demands  made  by  the  Conference  on  the  churches,  so  that  each  Local 
Conference  may  be  enabled  to  know  how  far  it  is  bearing  its  share  in  th» 
common  burden.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  ability  of  the 
churches  in  the  future,  but  by  their  contributions  in  recent  years.  On 
the  basis  of  these  contributions,  the  following  table  has  been  prepared, 
which  we  commend  to  your  earnest  attention :  — 

DIVISIOK  AMONG  EIGHTEEN  LOCAL  CONFERENCES. 

Maine, $1,300 

Nbw  Hampshire, 1,800 

VEBMoirr  AND  Canada, 700 

Massachusetts  :  — 

Essex, 2,000 

North  Middlesex, 2,000 

South  Middlesex, 6,000 

Norfolk, 6,000 

Suffolk, 13,000 

Plymouth  and  Bay, 2,000 

Worcester 3,000 

Cape  Cod, 100 

Connecticut  Valley, 1,0Q0 

Rhode  Island  (with  Bristol  and  Dukes  Counties,  Mass.):  — 

Channing  Conference, 3,600 

New  York  and  Hudson  River 3,600 

New  York  Central, 400 

Middle  and  Southern, 1,800 

Western, 1^000 
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These  estimates  give  a  total  of  149,000.  The  remaining  sum  may  be 
expected  from  subscribers  not  connected  with  these  churches.  For  any 
business-like  use  of  this  sum  by  the  Executive  Committee,  it  should  be 
paid  early. 

The  Council  recognize  the  necessity  for  each  church  of  raakinir  its 
own  arrangements  for  this  missionary  contribution.  But,  for  individunls, 
they  ask  without  hesitation  now  whether  there  are  not  to-day  in  tl.i* 
Unitarian  churches  five  hundred  persons  ready  at  once  to  make  them- 
selves life  members  of  the  Unitarian  Association,  each  by  the  payment 
of  thirty  dollars.  These  subscriptions,  if  made  immediately,  would  fur- 
nish to  the  Association  the  income  it  needs  for  three  or  four  months 
of  its  wide-spread  work, —  work  in  which  delay  is  dangerous. 

The  Council  would  be  glad  to  report,  a  year  hence,  that  twenty  new 
churches  had  been  added  to  our  register.  They  believe  that  there  are  so 
many  places  where  churches  are  needed,  and  where,  before  many  years, 
most  of  them  could  sustain  themselves.  But  the  first  step  costs.  If  for 
ten  years  the  existing  churches  will  enable  the  Missionary  Board  to  take 
such  steps,  we  shall  not  be  obliged,  ten  years  hence,  to  look  upon  our 
work  as  that  simply  of  those  who  infuse  a  little  pure  life  into  other 
Churches,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  freshen  stagnant  pools  of  mediseval 
falsehood.  We  shall  be  able  to  call  a  Conference  really  representing  the 
whole  nation,  and  we  shall  do  justice  to  the  vast  area  where  now  we 
have  no  established  congregations. 

To  that  great  area  of  the  States  formerly  slave  States,  we  have 
till  recently  scarcely  addressed  any  missionary  effort.  This  year,  the  new 
mission  in  Atlanta,  and  the  effort  to  place  on  a  firm  footing  the  church  in 
New  Orleans,  are  evidence  that  the  field  is  opening  for  us.  The  prac- 
tical mission  of  Mr.  Mayo  in  behalf  of  the  American  system  of  common 
schools  is  in  the  line  of  our  best  endeavor.  But  we  ought  not  to  be  satis- 
fied till  in  each  Southern  State  we  have,  in  every  considerable  town,  a 
church  which  shall  be  a  living  centre  —  by  the  spoken  word  and  by  the 
printed  page — of  pure  and  undefiled  religion. 

At  the  last  Conference,  our  leader  and  dear  friend.  Dr.  Bellows, 
expressed  the  wish  that  sixteen  new  churches  might  be  established  before 
another  session.  In  fact,  at  least  nineteen  new  churches  have  been  estab- 
lished, and  between  thirty  and  forty  new  missionary  stations,  at  many  of 
which  churches  will  grow  up  when  the  hour  comes,  and  the  man.  We 
are  thus  encouraged  to  hope  that  twenty  new  churches  may  be  cs!  ab- 
lished  in  the  next  year.  Consecrated  and  determined  preachers,  and  a 
willingness  to  help  on  the  part  of  the  churches  whose  position  is  secure, 
will  enable  us  to  report  such  an  increase  m  numbers.  It  would  increase 
our  present  calendar  by  five  per  cent., —  a  modest  annual  increase,  but 
such  as  would,  before  many  years,  double  the  number  of  our  churches. 
And  these  new  churches  would  be  not  only  the  symbols  of  the  strength 
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the  soggeidoii.  They  can  aee  no  xeBSon  to  think 
that  there  is  a  church — ^if  there  is  an  indiyidoal 
in  the  Unitarian  bodj — which  wonld  give  a 
dollar  more  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Conference 
than  to  the  Treaenrer  of  the  Association  for  the 
same  porpoee.  How  can  a  Conference  he  made 
enthusiastic  by  money  which  is  only  to  be  raised 
months  after  it  has  adjourned?  The  reasons 
for  failing  to  give  more  liberally  are  of  quite 
another  kind  from  those  which  that  suggestion 
reoognixes,  and  are  by  no  means  lemoTable  by 
a  mere  change  of  administrative  details.  Nor 
are  the  committee  any  better  able  to  see  how 
such  a  change  can  effect  the  zeal  or  confidence  of 
a  body  of  thoughtful,  conscientious,  Christian 
laymen  and  ministers.  What  difference  can  it 
make  to  them,  since  their  instructions  will  pre- 
vail in  any  event,  whether  the  disbursing  oflBcer 
holds  his  place  directly  and  technically  under  an 
Association  of  which  they  are  members,  or  under 
a  Conference  in  which  they  are  delegates  %  To 
hold  such  a  theory  is  to  misconceive  the  spirit 
and  aim  of  both  the  Conference  and  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  diverse  views  which 
have  prevailed,  there  are  any  who,  contrary  to 
the  impressions  of  the  committee,  think  that 
officers  of  the  great  fiscal  body  of  our  church 
are,  hy  recuon  of  being  such  officen,  unpopular  as 
collecting  or  disbursing  agents,  then  the  com- 
mittee hold  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Uni- 
tarian people  to  reinstate  that  body  and  its 
agents  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  our 
people,  so  that  the  very  /ad  that  it  is  they  who 
seek  and  hold  and  disburse  shall  incline  every 
one  to  be  liberal,  and  make  every  one  feel  that 
what  he  gives  will  be  wisely  and  faithfully 
applied.  For,  without  such  confidence  and  abil- 
ity, we  may  be  sure  that  every  attempt  to  bring 
our  churches  into  general,  harmonious,  and  bene- 
ficent action,  in  aid  of  our  cause,  will  be  need- 
lessly disappointing  and  inefficient 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  may  express 
their  opinion  that,  if  the  changes  they  propose 
shall  be  adopted, 

1 .  The  Association  and  the  Conference  will  each 
retain  its  true  functions  and  usefulness,  somewhat 
invigorated,  and  in  every  way  unimpaired. 

2.  The  Association  will,  as  largely  as  possible, 
become  a  xepreeentative  body,  and  thereby  be 
brought  into  more  intimate  and  cooperative  re- 
lations with  both  the  Conference  and  the  churches. 

3.  The  Association  will  be  able,  through  its 
"**     -<— .in  the  seleetion  of  which  ereiy  church 


and  every  member  of  the  Conference  will  have  a 
vote, — to  take  up  the  work  of  adHiiiiiatatioa 
which  the  Conference  may  provide  for  it^  aad  to 
carry  it  forward,  and  use  the  monej  whidi  may 
be  raised  according  to  any  instmctiona  the  Coa- 
f  erence  may  choose  to  give, —  a  kind  of  direct  and 
practical  cooperation  which  will  enable  the  funds 
and  the  work  of  both  bodies  to  snpplsBMat  cacb 
other,  without  duplication,  rivalry,  oonfoaioiBy  or 
useless  expense. 

4.  The  Conference  will  not  be  in  any  trie 
sense  a  mere  advisory  or  debating  body,  bat, 
besides  being  competent  to  resolve  and  to  plan, 
will  be  able  to  cause  its  directions  to  be  carried 
into  effect  through  officials  whom  its  "*^^fc^*y 
took  part  in  selecting  and  who  will  oonf asm  to  its 
instructions,  the  only  real  limitation  of  its  ad- 
ministrative action  being  a  want  of  time  for 
details  and  the  inherent  incapacities  of  all  legis- 
lative bodies  for  executive  functions. 

5.  And,  finally,  if  some  of  the  hopes  of  the 
committee  shall  not  be  fully  realised,  the  Confer 
ence  will  be  preserved  widiin  its  true  sphere,— 
the  great  legislative  department  of  the  Umtariaa 
people, —  a  body  without  which,  in  its  easentia] 
features,  it  is  not  possible  for  Christian  chnrcfaes 
to  secure  that  frank  and  inspiring  exchange  of 
opinions  and  sympathies  in  the  absence  of  whi^ 
no  denomination  can  attain  a  tme  *»**^^^^  Hfs  or 
even  the  highest  form  of  power  and  developnieBt 
within  the  separate  churches. 

XINORITT   BBFOBT 

Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  presented  the  following  Mi- 
nority Report : — 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  appear  npoa 
this  platform  with  a  Minority  Report.  But,  hav- 
ing had  no  opportunity  of  consnlting  with  the 
committee,  there  is  no  other  way  left  by  which  I 
can  be  loyal  to  the  trust  committed  to  me  by 
this  Conference  and  just  to  that  certain  portioB 
of  the  delegates  present  whose  views  are  some- 
what in  accord  with  my  own. 

I  wish  to  dissent  from  the  following  aasomp- 
tions  in  the  Majority  Report. 

1.  The  incompetency  of  a  delegate  body  to 
carry  on  missionary  undertakings  involving  fi- 
nancial investment  and  executive  skill  withoat 
at  the  same  time  interfering  witii  the  indepen- 
dency and  freedom  of  the  societies  represented. 

2.  That  this  Conference  can  necessarily  only 
have  an  intermittent  existence  withoat  the  poai- 
bility  of  a  "corporate  or  perpetual  life.' 

8.  That  a  delegate  body  wire— rily 
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the  noD-delibenite  qualities  of  a  maas  meeting* 
and  that  any  execntiye  life  of  this  Conference 
would  be  confined  to  these  biennial  seaBions. 

4.  The  implication  that  complexity  of  activi- 
ties would  of  necessity  bring  confusion,  discord, 
and  jealonsies. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  committee  respect- 
folly  affirm  (I)  that  Yolontary  cooperation  is,  in 
these  days,  a  stronger  incentive  toward  onion 
than  any  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
This  is  pToyen  by  the  experience  of  many  denom- 
inations other  than  our  own.  The  Congregation- 
alists.  Baptists,  the  yarions  Campbellite  and 
Christtao  denominations  in  this  country,  and  the 
Independents  in  England,  set  agoing  and  execute 
their  immense  missionary,  educational,  and  other 
actiyities,  by  their  delegate  Conferences.  Said 
Prof.  Barbour,  of  Yale  College,  to  me,  the  other 
day,  ''The  eoclesiasticism  of  the  Congregational- 
iat  Church  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  rope  of 
sand."  And  yet  the  Congregationalist  Church 
was  neyer  more  actiye  or  efficient  in  its  executive 
work  than  now.  Our  own  Western  Conference 
and  the  seyeral  -  State  conferences  within  its 
limits  are  all  delegate  organizations,  represent- 
ing a  constituency  extremely  yigilant  for  its  inde- 
pendency ;  and  yet  there  has  neyer  appeared  any 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  foreshadowed  in 
the  Majority  Report. 

2.  It  ts  quite  possible  to  combine  the  stability 
and  continuity  of  an  association  with  the  repre- 
sentatiye  character  of  a  conference,  as  a  notable 
illnstraftion  is  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
yancement  of  Science,  whose  membership  con- 
sists of  individuals  who  are  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  body  by  yirtue  of  their  generosity  or  attain- 
ment, and  by  delegates  from  every  philosophical 
and  scientific  society  that  may  choose  to  cooper- 
ate with  them  within  the  realm.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  several  of  our  national  associations  of 
charities  and  reform. 

3.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  Con- 
ference already,  with  its  poorly  organized  meet- 
\ng%  called  under  a  non-executive  policy,  meeting 
where  the  surroundings  are  of  a  debilitating  and 
luxurious  rather  than  of  a  work-inspiring  char- 
acter, has  given  to  great  problems  more  careful 
consideration  and  to  great  interest  more  effective 
executive  impulse  than  they  are  wont  to  receive 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Unita^ 
rian  Association,  where  the  would-be  business  of 
the  Association,  in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at  all, 
IS  necessarily  cat  and  dried  into  very  small  pack- 
ages»  that  they  may  be  disposed  of  within  the 


crowded  limits  of  one  sesMon  of  about  two  houn' 
duration. 

4.  Your  committee  would  affirm  that  the  higher 
life  here,  as  everywhere,  is  characterized  by  com- 
plexity rather  than  simplicity  of  organization ; 
that  two  organizations  in  friendly  but  utterly 
free  cooperation,  or  even,  if  need  be,  in  genial 
rivalry,  will  accomplish  more  than  either  one 
separately  or  both,  when  handicapped  together, 
or  who  have  hampered  themselyes  with  any  pre- 
vious promises  to  pool  their  earnings. 

Hence,  the  minority  of  your  committee  would 
respectfully  recommend  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  American  Unitarian  Association  be 
preserved  intact,  as  the  wise  and  conscientious  con- 
server  of  trusts  and  administrator  of  such  be- 
quests and  contributions  as  may  be  in  future 
intrusted  to  it.  In  its  hands  will  doubtless  remain 
many  of  the  more  permanent  benefactions  and 
actiyities  of  the  Unitarian  communion,  such  as 
the  publication  of  denominational  and  religious 
literature,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  the  main- 
taining of  liberal  preaching  at  the  educational 
centres  of  America,  the  aiding  of  feeble  socie- 
ties East  and  West,  etc. 

2.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  incor- 
porate the  National  Unitarian  Conference  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  such  a 
Charter  and  By-Laws  as  will  enable  it  to  hold  its 
sessions  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  its  members  shall  consist  of  dele- 
gations from  such  societies  as  become  annual 
contributors  to  its  treasury,  and  such  individuals 
as  annual  and  life  members  as  may  be  elected  by 
the  Conference  after  the  payment  of  an  adequate 
fee. 

3.  That  out  of  these  funds  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  be  salaried  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  Con- 
ference,, that  with  the  cooperation  and  advice  of 
the  Council  he  may  advance  the  general  interest 
of  our  cause  by  visiting  such  localities  as  most 
demand  his  attention,  aid  in  directing  our  mis- 
sionary forces,  help  increase  and  widen  our  fellow- 
ship, and  especially  carry  to  a  successful  issue 
such  special  work  as  the  Conference  may  see  fit 
to  take  in  hand  from  time  to  time, —  such  for  in- 
stance as  those  in  hand  at  present,  the  unloading 
of  the  New  Orleans  church  of  its  debt,  the 
building  of  the  churches  at  Des  Moines  and 
Madison,  and  providing  for  the  better  means  for 
the  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  men  that 
snch  a  step  will  add  immensely  to  the  pnseal 
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of  a  religious  community  but  so  many  organized  forces  for  its  enlarge- 
ment, the  power  on  which  we  can  best  rely  for  new  life  and  strength. 

There  remains  but  one  other  enterprise  which  received  the  formal 
approval  of  the  Conference.  To  continue  for  another  year  Rev.  Mr. 
Mayo's  Mission  for  Common  School  Education  through  the  Southern 
States  requires  a  subscription  of  $1,500.  It  is  not  unnatural  that,  whila 
Catholics  open  Catholic  schools,  Episcopalians  Episcopal  schools,  and 
Presbyterians  Presbyterian  schools,  it  should  be  left  to  the  Unitarian 
Cliurch  to  sustain  a  mission  with  the  single  purpose  of  establishing  on 
abetter  basis  the  American  common  schools, —  not  committed  to  any 
denomination,  but  the  first  necessity  for  all  vital  religion.  It  is  to  be 
desired  that  this  sum  may  be  contributed  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Council  have  only  to  recommend  these  several  enterprises  to  the 
vigorous  aid  of  the  churches,  and  to  express  full  confidence  that,  to  the 
enlarging  missionary  zeal  observable  on  all  sides  in  the  Unitarian  com- 
munion, these  and  greater  things  will  prove  easy. 

For  the  Council, 

EDWARD  E.  HALE, 

Chairman. 
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REPORTS. 


GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  TENTH 

MEETING. 


BY   REV.    SAMUEL   J.   BARROWS,   ASSISTANT   SECRETARY. 


The  Conference  met  in  the  Methodist 
church  at  Saratoga  at  nine  o'clock  Tues- 
day morning,  September  19,  the  President, 
Gov.  John  D.  Long,  in  the  chair.  The 
meeting  was  opened  by  prayer  by  James 
Freeman  Clarke.  Grov.  Long,  in  an  opening 
address,  spoke  as  follows : — 

OPBiriNO  ADDRESS  OF  HON.  J.   D.   LOKO. 

Ladies  and  Genllemeny — ^Tou  are  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches  assembled  in  the  tenth 
meeting  of  their  National  Conference.  The 
hour  has  come  at  which  you  are  to  begin 
your  session.  No  word  of  mine  can  add 
anything  to  your  measure  of  its  impressive- 
ness,  its  importance,  and  its  opportunity. 
It  ought  to  stand  for  something  when  the 
body  of  churches,  the  agencies  of  usefulness, 
and  the  great  resources  which  you  represent, 
gather  here  to  devise  new  means  and  to 
inspire  new  fervor  in  the  cause  of  pare 
religion  and  Christian  life.  It  ought  to 
make  for  honest  thinking  and  brave  living, 
for  finer  personal  consecration,  and  for 
truer  social  and  even  national  influence  and 
character.  Such  to-day  is,  I  believe,  the 
tendency  in  all  denominations  of  the 
church.  Such,  especially,  it  ought  to  be  in 
our  own.  The  Methodist,  to  whose  gracious 
courtesy  we  owe  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
within  these  walls,  has  turned  his  camp- 
meeting  into  au  academy  of  the  people. 
The  Congregationalist  is  lavish  in  the  main- 
tenance and  endowment  of  his  colleges  and 
schools.  The  Episcopalian  is  planting  mis- 
sions in  every  hamlet  even  of  Puritan  New 
England.  Our  own  glorious  denomination 
indeed  has  not  been  lacking ;  and  the  monu- 


ment to  Unitarian  beneficence  is  not  alone 
in  the  brilliant,  intelligent,  and  generous 
concourse  that  comes  up  hither  every  year, — 
never  more  brilliant,  intelligent,  and  gener- 
ous than  to-day,~but  in  a  thousand  fertiliz- 
ing fountains  of  Christian  charity  and  growth, 
and  physical,  mental,  and  moral  well-being. 
But,  while  it  is  a  matter  of  inspiration  and 
not  of  disheartening,  it  is  yet  true  that  the 
need  always  outruns  the  effort,  and  that  the 
opportunity  and  its  duty  never  narrow,  but 
widen  with  each  successive  year  even  of 
progress.  Regarding  this  Conference  as 
only  a  means,  we  are  ready,  when  it  fails,  to 
seek  some  other.  But,  while  it  lasts,  it 
ought  to  be  nothing  but  pure  flame,  ¥rith  no 
smouldering  ashes  and  no  sleepy,  half -burnt 
back-logs.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  The 
very  past  of  our  meetings  is  in  itself  an  in- 
spiration. As  we  entered  here,  have  we  not 
all  recalled  the  energizing  force  of  him 
whose  death,  since  last  we  met,  we  mourn, 
who  founded  this  institution,  and  to  whose 
memory  we  owe  the  emulation  of  his  mettle 
and  spirit?  Recalling  him,  we  seem  still,  in 
thb  Conference  as  in  every  preceding  one, 
to  have  with  us  the  generous  presence  and 
the  rushing  eloquence  of  Dr.  Bellows.  So, 
•under  these  inspirations  and  these  memories, 
we  move  on  from  the  progress  of  the  past  to 
the  greater  progress,  the  clearer  light,  and 
the  larger  work  of  the  future.  To  the  pres- 
ent stage  of  that  progress  at  which  you 
have  convened  for  consultation  and  for 
mutual  cheer  and  encouraging,  I  now  cor- 
dially welcome  you. 

The  place  to  which  you  come  Is  not  with- 
out significance.  Here,  every  one  that 
thirsteth  may  drink  freely  of  the  waters  alike 
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of  Saratoga  and  of  life.  Here,  the  worn 
body  springs  to  fresher  health.  Here,  the 
miniature  of  fashion  pictures  for  us  the 
ephemeral  but  brilliant  transit  of  the  world. 
Here,  meeting  almost  simultaneously  with 
our  own,  a  great  political  convention  is  to 
decide  the  destiny  of  an  Empire  state.  And 
here,  our  hearts, — however  we  educate  and 
train  them, — instinctively  and  tenderly  turn- 
ing to  those  spiritual  reliances  and  reaches 
of  a  religious  faith  which  nothing  can  root 
out  of  them,  we  link  ourselves  also  with 
the  countless  interests  of  the  material  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  for  the  purity  and  prog- 
ress of  which  we  are  responsible. 

It  only  remains  that  for  you  and  for  my- 
self I  extend  a  most  hearty  greeting  to  those 
friends  who  have  come  across  seas  from  for- 
eign lands  to  be  with  us  [applause];  and 
that  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  which,  in  my 
absence,  two  years  ago,  you  did  me  in  elect- 
ing me  to  this  place,  hitherto  so  illustriously 
filled.  I  now  invite  you  to  such  business  as 
the  Conference  has  in  hand.    [Applause.] 

OROAKIZATION. 

Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  Secietaiy  of  the  Con- 
fezenoe,  submitted  the  costomarj  roles  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Conference,  which  were  adopted. 

Committees  on  credentials,  on  business,  and  on 
nominations,  were  appointed  as  follows : — 

On  CredentiaU :  Hapgood  Wright,  of  Lowell; 
Ahram  E.  Cutter,  of  Boston ;  Wm.  H.  Baldwin, 
of  Boston. 

On  Businesa:  Robert  S.  Rantool,  of  Salem; 
Geoige  W.  Cutter,  of  Bnffalo ;  John  Snyder,  of 
St.  Louis;  Richard  C.  Hamphieys,  of  Boston; 
Ileniy  A.  Willard,  of  Washington;  John  M. 
Qonld,  of  New  Orleans;  Oakes  A.  Ames,  of 
Esston. 

On  Nomination:  Edmund  B.  Willson,  of 
Salem;  Charles  A.  Stevens,  of  Ware;  A.  A. 
Livermore,  of  Meadville;  John  W.  Chadwick, 
of  Brooklyn ;  Charles  G.  Wood,  of  Boston ;  and 
R.  C.  Pitman,  of  Newton. 

The  report  of  the  Council,  by  Rev.  Grindall 
Reynolds  was  read  and  accepted.  An  essay 
followed,  by  Rev.  J.  Page  Hopps,  of  Leicester, 
England,  upon  "Jesus  Christ's  Unrealised  Ideal 
of  Religions  Unity." 


ORBBTZNO   THE  BKOLISH  DBLBOATBS. 

Before  beginning  his  address,  Mr.  Hopps  asked 
permission  to  discharge  the  duty  that  had  been 
intmsted  to  him,  of  bringing  the  greetings  and 
good  wishes  of  the  British  and  Foieign  Associa- 
tion of  London.  Mr.  Uopps  said  that  he  was 
also  intmsted  with  a  messai^e  of  love  and  greet- 
ing from  the  counterpart  of  this  Conference, 
the  English  National  Conference,  which  held  its 
first  meeting  in  Liverpool  last  May.  [Ap- 
planse.]  Mr.  Hopps  also  read  the  following 
letters : — 

The  MemlMrt  of  the  Monthly  Maattng  of  ProteoUat 
IMstentlng  MlolBten  of  Wanrlckshlre  and  the  Neigh- 
boring Countlet  Msembled  at  Tamworth  on  the  Slat  of 
July,  1882,  depated  their  friend  and  hroCber  K&r.  J. 
Page  Hopps  to  preeent  their  fiatemal  greetings  to  the 
delegates  assembled  at  the  Saratoga  Conferenee  and 
their  hearty  wishes  for  the  saceese  of  the  good  eaose 
which  the  Oonfereuoe  representa. 

D.  HAGUIKIS,  F.B.H.8.. 
Seerttary  qfthe  Momthlw  Meetimg. 


P.S.'-The  Monthly  Meeting  was  ettabllshed  In  IVSS. 
and  Is  engaged  on  arrangements  for  celehcaUng,  this 
antumn.  Its  centenary.  It  has  numbered  among  iu 
former  members  Bots.  Dr.  Priest'ey,  Benjamin  Ctcrptn 
ter,  James  Sootr,  J.  Kentish.  8.  Bache,  S.  Hnntar,  John 
Gordon,  Hagh  Hatton.  Among  Its  present  members 
are  Revs.  H.  W.  Orosskey,  LL.D..  Dr.  Laird  Comer, 
Charles  Clarke,  F.L.B.,  J.  Bobberda,  Geoige  St.  Clair. 
W.  Carey  Walters.  D.  x. 

Old  Pabsovaob,  Btoubbbidox, 
August  10»  1883. 

The  Committee  of  the  North  Midland  Preabyterlan  and 
Unitarian  Association  are  glad  to  take  the  oppertuilty 
of  the  Tlslt  oc  their  fellow-worker,  Rer.  J.  Page  H<^»pe. 
to  the  Saratoga  Conference,  to  conroy  to  alt  thoee  anlted 
to  them  by  the  common  bond  of  liberal  Christianity. 
there  assembled,  a  cordial  greeting  from  the  Associa- 
tion, and  their  deep  sympathy  in  the  aims  and  work  of 
the  Conference.  EursST  W.  Brfixld, 

Hon,  Sec.  Jf,  M.  P.  S  U.  A. 

The  reading  of  the  letters  was  reoeived  frish 
applause. 

Dr.  William  B.  Carpenter,  F.R.S.»  of  London, 
was  next  introduced  amid  grsat  applause.  His 
address  upon  the  "Liflaence  of  Science  on  the 
Progress  of  Religious  Thought"  was  warmly  re- 
ceived. 

At  the  close  of  Dr.  Oarpenter's  address,  Bev. 
Edmund  B.  Willson  moved  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  English  brethren  from  the  other  side  of  the 
sea,  saying:  "My  words  will  not  be  taken  as  a 
mere  formality.  They  cannot  doubt  from  that 
most  potent  proof,  the  looks,  the  sometines 
hushed  listening,  and  the  frequent  hearty  ap- 
plause, how  entirely  they  have  spoken  to  our 
satisfaction.  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  leel  that 
their  presence  here,  and  still  mote  their  words, 
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have  iignaliied  thiq  meeliiig  of  the  National  €on- 
feienoe.  [AppUuwe.]  The  first  of  these  two 
gentlemen  made  as  feel  that  we  aie  entiielj  com- 
petent, while  the  great  world  is  watting  to  settle 
whether  it  will  indnde  as  or  not,  to  torn  aroond 
aod  in«lade  them.  And,  as  we  go  on  in  this  yery 
lirge  attempt,  we  may  meantime,  perhaps,  take 
a  look  across  at  onr  English  brethren,  and  begin 
there.  [Applaose.]  I  am  sore  I  can  saj  what 
yon  all  fed,  that  we  seem  to  find  in  them  some- 
thing so  similar,  so  identical  in  mental  opera- 
tions, habits  of  view,  anticipations,  and  visions 
that  we  do  not  see  the  difference,  except  that 
jost  now  we  sit  very  hnmbly  at  their  feet  as  the 
best  of  teachers."  [Applaase.]  James  Freeman 
Clarke  seconded  the  motion.  Having  enjoyed 
the  large  hospitality  of  the  Unitarian  body  in 
England  and  having  seen  the  good  work  being 
done  there,  he  coald  hardly  refrain,  he  said,  from 
expressing  his  conviction  of  the  importance  of 
that  work  at  the  present  time.  He  confessed 
that,  previous  to  his  recent  visit  to  England,  he 
had  the  notion  that  they  were  rather  tied  np  to 
the  discussions  of  theological  qaeetions  and  con- 
troversial matters,  which  notions  all  disappeared 
the  moment  he  entered  their  assemblies.  For,  if 
there  is  any  live  activity  and  energy  here,  if 
there  is  any  looking  forward  and  not  backward, 
if  there  is  any  devotion  to  practical  work,  that 
same  spirit  is  as  f  nUy  exercised  by  the  Unitarians 
of  England.  There  are  yonng  men  there  who, 
like  Mr.  Hopps,  are  engaged  in  doing  every  kind 
of  practical  work,  bringing  the  working  classes 
into  the  churches  and  helping  on  every  measure 
for  moral  and  social  reform.  In  all  the  move- 
ments which  have  been  so  largely  advanced  in 
late  years  in  behalf  of  temperance  and  education, 
in  lifting  up  the  downcast,  the  fallen,  the  for- 
saken, Mr.  Clarke  was  glad  to  bear  his  testimony 
that  the  English  Unitarians  were  doing  a  grand 
work.    [Applause.] 

The  vote  of  thanks  was  unanimously  passed, 
to  which  Dr.  Carpenter  replied :  "I  thank  you 
most  cordially,  my  kind  friends,  for  the  welcome 
\  cm  have  given  me  here  and  the  kindness  with 
which  yon  have  listened  to  me  during  what,  I 
fear,  must  have  been  a  rather  tedious  address 
following  upon  those  you  have  heard,  but  still 
I  venture  to  hope  I  may  have  left  some  thoughts 
with  you  or,  as  my  friend  Robert  Chambers  used 
to  say,  'dibbled  in  a  few  ideas'  which  may  frae- 
tify  at  some  future  time.  If  I  have  suggested 
any  new  thooghta  my  task  will  be  very  well  and 
effectually  done. " 


Mr.  Hopps  also  replied  in  a  few  words,  ex- 
pressing regret  that  he  could  not  remain  through- 
out the  session  of  the  Conference,  but  saying  that 
he  should  take  back  pleasant  and  blessed  memo- 
ries of  this  country  and  of  the  dear  friends  he 
had  made  here. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  to  hearing 
reports  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
and  the  chief  conferences,  by  Revs.  Grindall  Rey- 
nolds, J.  LI.  Jones,  Russell  N.  Bdlows,  and  Will- 
iam S.  Heywood,  all  of  which  were  duly  accepted. 

The  conference  sermon  was  delivered  in  the 
evening  by  Rev.  Charles  O.  Ames. 


WEDNESDAY. 

A  conference  meeting,  on  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, conducted  by  James  Freeman  Clarke,  pre- 
ceded the  business  session.  At  ten  o'clock,  Gov. 
Long  announced  that  the  State  would  supplant 
the  Church,  and  the  Conference  was  called  to 
order.  An  essay  was  then  read,  by  Rev.  George 
Batchelor,  upon  "The  Place  of  the  Unitarian 
Body  in  the  National  Life  of  America." 

THB  NEW  ORLXANS  CHUSGH. 

Rev.  Charles  A.  Allen,  of  New  Orleans,  spoke 
on  missionary  work  in  the  South-west,  with  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  church  at  New  Orleans. 

LBTTXa  OF  RBT.  WILLIAM  O.  BLIOT,  D.D. 

Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  D  D.,  of  St.  Louis, 
being  unable  to  attend  the  Conference,  sent  the 
following  letter : — 

There  never  wm  a  pimiaer  ease  of  daty  than  that  of 
■ostainlng  the  fatthfnl  men  and  women  of  Mew  Orleans 
In  the  fall  redemption  and  support  of  their  obnroh. 
which  haa  been  the  centre  of  good  Inflaencet  for  tUtj 
years  past,  and  ts  capable  of  being  made,  by  rigorons 
eifort  uow»  a  leading  factor  In  all  great  rellgloas  and 
social  interests.  I  have  known  that  people  through 
good  report  and  evU  report,  in  times  of  severest  trial 
and  in  those  of  rejoicing  prosperity.  No  church  In  our 
whole  denomination  deserves  kinder  or  more  generous 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  sister  churches.  They 
have  done  their  very  best,  and  are  now  doing  it.  Their 
misfortunes  have  not  been  their  fault;  and  they  now 
only  ask  assistance  for  the  preservation  of  life,  with 
the.hope  of  such  growth  as  will  soon  enable  them  to  re- 
turn all  favors  manifold  by  extending  a  strong  helping 
hand  in  the  cause  of  education,  of  freedom,  of  reUgious 
dcTelopment,  of  true  Christian  civilization. 

Whatever  else  the  Conference  may  do,  there  Is  no 
better  work  before  them  than  the  resuscitation  of  that 
Southern  church.  As  a  work  of  patriotism  in  the  best 
"reconstruction"  of  the  South;  as  a  missionary  work, 
peculiarly  belonging  to  the  Unitarian  churches,  which 
have  now  so  few  standing-grounds  where  the  standard 
of  liberal  Christianity  can  be  suooessfully  set  up;  asi« 
work  of  brotherly  kindness,  done  for  our  own  kindred 
and  household,  which  we  have  no  moral  right  to  re- 
fuse,—it  should  be  promptly  and  well  done. 
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If  St.  Louis  can  gtre  from  one  ohurcb  99,600,  Chlcacro 
Cftn  smfelybe  pledged  for  aa  much  more; 'and  the  re- 
maining 010.000  will  leap  forward  of  lU  own  accord. 
Warm  hearta  will  prompt  it.  Beady  handa  will  be 
■tretched  forth. 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  B.  B.   HALE. 

Rev.  £.  E.  Hale  said :  If  this  body  has  any  oi- 
gaoic  life,  and  if  we  mean  to  carry  oat  the  work 
that  our  fathers  took  in  hand,  we  have  a  daty 
to  perform  toward  the  chorch  in  New  Orleans. 
Yon  are  glad  to  be  told  that  Unitarians  were  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-slavery  sentiment,  and  yon  are 
glad  that  yoa  are  the  children  of  those  men, 
glad  that  the  great  movement  which  blotted  out 
human  slavery  was  set  on  fire  by  the  torches  of 
Unitarian  enthusiasm.  Bat,  where  those  torches 
lead,  yoa  mast  follow.  The  old  feadal  civiliza- 
tion of  the  South  was  all  swept  away,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  desert  took  its  place.  Ton  knew 
that  it  wonld  take  place.  Ton  spoke  the  word. 
Yoar  fathers  spoke  the  word.  They  said,  "So 
troth  prevail,  let  the  heavens  fall" ;  and  the  heav- 
ens fell.  And  now  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  are  to  be  formed,  and  the  people  of  the 
South  say  to  yoa,  "Yoa  are  boand  to  help  in  this 
business";  and  this  resolution  in  my  hand  says, 
"Amen." 

When  this  church  of  Theodore  Clapp's  was  es- 
tablished, it  was  perhaps  the  richest,  the  best  es- 
tablished, endowed,  and  carried  on,  of  all  the 
Unitarian  churches  in  America.  The  Unitarian 
churches  of  the  North  said  it  should  not  exist  on 
the  old  feudal  system,  and  it  ceased  to  exist. 
Now,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  business  of  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  of  the  North  to  see  that  it  exist 
on  a  higher  basis  and  higher  terms  of  a  new  civil- 
ization. Mr.  Hale  then  presented  the  following 
resolution : — 

JUtohed,  That  the  National  Oooneil  recommends  to 
onr  chnrchet  the  payment  by  them  of  the  debt  now 
reeting  npon  the  church  in  New  Orleana,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  solicit  sabecrlptiona  for 
this  purpose. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  seconded  the  resolution, 
adding  an  appeal  for  aid  for  all  Soathern  liberal 
churches. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following 
committee  was  appointed:  Rev.  John  H.  Hey- 
wood,  D.  Webster  King,  of  Boston ;  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  of  New  York ;  Clarence  W.  Jones,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  George  Leighton,  of  St.  Louis ;  Rev.  T.  R. 
Slicer,  of  Providence;  John  M.  Gould,  of  New 
Orleans;  N.  H.  Skinner,  of  Taunton,  Mass.; 
R^v.  K.  B.  Willson,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  Charles  R. 


Weld,  of  Baltimore;  George  A.  Thayer,  of  dit 
cinnati ;  Joseph  Shippen,  of  Chicago. 

At  the  close  of  the  reports  from  the  chucbea, 
James  Freeman  Clarke  offered  a  resolation  ask- 
ing for  an  immediate  collection  and  sabscriptionfl 
from  the  audience  for  the  New  Orleans  charch. 
The  collection  amounted  to  $1,581.17,  with  sab- 
scriptions  as  follows :  James  Freeman  Clarke,  $50 ; 
Arlington  Street  Church,  $250 ;  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  $350 ;  a  friend  in  the  Charch  of 
the  Disciples,  $500;  Fint  Church,  $600;  West- 
minster Society,  Providence,  $300;  F.  Kendall, 
$100 ;  and  others,  making  a  total  of  nearly  $4000. 

After  a  five  minutes'  recess,  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Allen  read  a  letter  from  the  Consistory  of  the 
Hungarian  Unitarians,  introducing  Prof.  John 
Kovfo,  of  Kolozsvar,  Hungary.  Prof.  Kov^ica 
followed  with  an  interesting  address,  which  was 
warmly  received. 

Addresses  on  Southern  Missionary  Work  were 
given  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
George  L.  Chaney. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cutter,  Secretary  of  the  Business 
Committee,  reported  the  following  resolutions  in 
reply  to  the  letters  of  the  English  Aasociation: — 

Re$olvedf  That  the  National  Oonference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  Chnrchee  of  America  here  assem- 
bled send  fraternal  groeUng  to  the  "Monthly  BCeetlng  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  Uluisters  of  Warwickahlre  and 
the  Neighboring  Counties"  of  England  on  the  one  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  birth  of  that  organliatlon. 
The  labors  and  sacrifices  of  Priestley  are  not  forgotten 
in  America.  Accept  oar  hearty  congratulations  and 
Qod-spcod,  with  the  wish  that  another  century  may  find 
this  llboral  organization  still  young  and  thrlTlng. 

Ruolttdt  That  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  Churches  now  sitting  at  Saratoga 
cordially  respond  to  the  kindly  and  fraternal  greeting  of 
the  North  Midland  Presbyterian  and  Unitarian  Aaeoda* 
tion,  comoiunlcated  most  acceptably  through  the  pres- 
ence of  Bev.  J.  Page  Hoppe,  and  sends  its  best  wishes 
for  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  the  Association. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  three 
o'clock. 

THE  CONFEBKNCE    AND    THB    AMERICAN    UNITA- 
RIAN ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Hon.  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  of  New  York,  read  a  lengthy  report  from 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Conference  to  consider  how  the  National 
Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion can  more  effectually  cooperate.  The  report 
shows  in  much  detail  the  difficulties  of  consolidat- 
ing the  two  bodies.  The  changes  advised  by  the 
committee,  in  part  on  the  side  of  the  Conference 
and  in  part  on  the  side  of  the  Association,  ate  aa 
follows: —  * 
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1.  Let  erary  chozch  and  other  body  repre- 
sented in  the  Conference  make  hoth  itself  and 
ita  minister  permanently,  and  its  other  delegates 
for  the  two  years  of  their  serrioe,  members  of  the 
Association.  This  will  add  to  the  membership 
of  that  body  a  number  of  members  drawn  from 
eveiy  part  of  the  coontzy,  eqnal  to  the  whole 
membmhip  of  the  Conference,  and  be  quite 
large  enough  to  be  a  power  in  the  Association. 
It  will  make  the  Association,  in  the  largest  de- 
gree possible,  a  representative  body,  and  will 
bring  it  into  the  most  intimate  and  responsible 
relations  with  both  the  Conference  and  the 
churches.  If  the  new  members  shall  fail  of  their 
duty  to  attend  the  meetings  to  give  the  right 
direction  to  the  doings  of  the  Association,  they 
will  at  least  hardly  be  inclined  to  criticise  them 
unreasonably  before  the  Conference.  And,  if  that 
duty  shall  be  discharged,  those  fresh  and  inde- 
pendent members  will  be  abundantly  competent 
to  anaign  here  every  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Association.  With  the  churches  and  their  dele- 
gates thus  made  members  of  the  Association,  the 
committee  think  there  must  at  least  be  an  end 
of  all  jealousy  or  distrust  growing  out  of  the 
facts  that  the  membership  thus  far  has  been,  in 
large  measure,  confined  to  a  section.  It  is  but 
just,  however,  to  the  Association  to  add  that  the 
money  heretofore  raised  in  that  section  has  far 
exceeded  the  amount  which  the  Association  has 
expended  therein. 

2.  On  the  part  of  the  Association,  such  changes 
should  be  made  in  its  Charter,  if  indeed  any  be 
required,  as  to  allow  a  church  to  be  a  member ; 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Association  to  be  so 
ordered  and  held  as  to  suit  the  reasonable  con- 
venience of  the  new  members  and  of  the  Confer- 
ence. 

3.  The  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Assodsr 
tion  should  be  so  changed — ^if,  contrary  to  the 
view  of  the  committee,  any  change  be  required — 
as  to  enable  it  to  take,  hold,  and  disburse,  accord- 
ing to  instructions,  any  moneys  with  which  the 
Conference  may  intrust  the  Association  for 
special  purposes. 

The  object  of  this  latter  change  is  to  enable 
and  require  the  Association  to  act  definitely,  and 
according  to  instmctionB,  as  the  administrative 
agent  of  the  Conference,  as  to  any  matter  or 
fund  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Association. 

It  may  be  justly  said  by  those  who,  with  the 
committee,  regard  the  absence  of  power  in  the 
Conference  to  bhid  the  churches  as  the  great 


sonree  of  the  weakness  and  shortcomings  of  that 
body,  that  the  changes  proposed  contain  nothing 
directly  bearing  upon  that  defect.  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  omission 
that  the  subject  was  not  referred  to  the  committee. 
But  they  may  add  that,  even  if  it  had  been,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  regard  it  as  premature  to 
submit  any  definite  measure  of  relief  untU  the 
subject  shall  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  views  of  the  churches  matured 
upon  it.  The  committee  are  confident  that  the 
churches  will  never  qualify  their  independence 
without  seeing  overwhelming  reasons  for  doing 
so. 

Perhaps  the  committee  might  here,  with  pro- 
priety, bring  their  report  to  a  close.  Tet  they 
feel  that  some  further  explanations  may  be  due 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who,  bringing  differ- 
ent theories  or  prepossessions  to  the  subject,  may 
not  readily  assent  to  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee. Even  if  the  duties  of  the  committee 
were  broad  enough  to  cover  the  subject,  it  would 
seem  to  be  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the 
need  and  duty  of  maintaining  permanently  the 
legal  identity  of  the  Association  which  now  holds 
more  than  $163,000  in  trust  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Unitarian  cause,  and  which  is  the  only 
body  in  our  denomination  competent  to  receive 
the  gifts  and  bequests  we  may  expect  in  the 
future.  The  policy  of  so  strengthening  such  a 
body,  and  of  so  commending  it  to  the  confidence 
and  sympathies  of  those  inclined  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  their  wealth  to  our  cause,  that  no 
sneer,  doubt,  or  distrust  concerning  its  wisdom  or 
sufficiency  shall  ever  again  defeat  a  gift  or 
bequest,  must  be  manifest  to  all.  For  a  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  of  great  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, which  magnifies  the  duties  of  charity  and 
practical  usefulness,  which  on  every  hand  rec- 
ognizes limitless  opportunities  for  the  beneficent 
use  of  money  and  work,  to  be  without  any 
permanent  central  body,  commanding  universal 
respect,  which  can  take  and  administer  whatever 
of  value  may  be  offered,  would  indeed  be  at 
once  a  calamity,  a  folly,  and  a  reproach.  We 
ought  to  make  it  certain  that,  in  the  future,  no 
Unitarian  or  liberal  Christian  will  ever  hesitate  as 
to  giving  his  money  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  his  faith  and 
Christian  work,  by  reason  of  any  want  of  respect 
for  that  body.  Are  we  quite  certain  that  the 
sums  heretofore  left  that  body  have  not  been  less, 
by  the  habit  of  thoughtlessly  disparaging  the 
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xumtion  or  failing  to  do  jniitice  to  ita  impor- 

o? 

he  objectioD  iDo^t  likely,  as  the  committee 

MM,  to  be  intile  to  their  report  is  thmt  it  doee 

provide  for  larger  and  more  direct  executive 

m  on  the  ]»art  of  the  (Conference. 

here  are  dou))tleiM  a  few  who  wonld  have  the 

ference  undertake  most  of  the  dutiea  of  the 

jciation.     I^t  ub  nee  what  th(»fie  datiea  or 

:tionfl  are,  and  what    portion  of  them  the 

ference  conid  perform,  if  it  Mhonld  make  the 

mpt. 

int.    It  ia  too  plain  for  argument  that  the 

ference  cannot  either  take  the  funds  or  ad 

inter  the  income  which  the  generous  dead 

B  intnuted  to  the  honor  ami  wisdom  of  the 

ociation ;  nor  couM  the  Awociation  Hurrendcr 

1  fundii,  if  by  any  means    the  Conference 

Id  tte  made  comi>etent  in  law  to  succeed  to 

trust. 

ocond.     It  id  but  little  len  clear  that  the  Con- 

nre,  having  only  an  interiiiittGut  existence  and 

lere  transitory  mcinberiihip.  witli  neither  the 

nor  the  p'l^!*ibility  of  a  cor|M)rHte  or  perpet- 
lifc,  can  never  l>e  made  a  btxly  competent  to 
^  hold,  and  administer  permanent  funds  or 
nwments,  after  the  manner  of  the  A^stKia- 
,  which  is  legally  a  corporation  in  perpetuity 
er  the  laws  of  Miissachusetts. 
'bird.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever, 
■e  than  at  present,  we  may  make  of  the  Con- 
ince,  the  Afwrn'iation  must  continue  eesentiallv 
it  now  in ;  but  wo  may  hope  with  its  funds,  its 
k,  and  its  beneficence  vastly  enlarged  in  the 
ire.  Its  report  for  1878  shows  that,  in  the 
r  then  last  past,  the  Ass(X!iation  bad  received 
,300  from  five  bxiucsts ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
r  that  should  be  an  exceptional  year, 
^a  report  for  1S82  contains  a  resolution  of  the 
krd  of  Managers,  declaring  "that,  in  view  of 

great  opportunities  fur  missionary  efif"rt 
ch  are  now  opening,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  As- 
ation  to  engage  in  fresh  and  broader  work." 
L  glance  at  the  nature  and  variety  of  this 
k  will  help  us  to  clearer  views  of  the  capacity 
be  Conference  for  undertaking  it. 
t  may  1)e  divided  into  seven  distinct  classes. 
.  There  is  a  special  fund  for  aiding  certain 
eties  hardly  having  the  means  of  self-support. 
.  AboBt  $7,000  a  year  are  given  in  general 
through  the  whole  geographical  breadth  of 
body,  in  part^  old  aocietiea  and  in  part  by 
aring  young  ones  iBto  aelf-anataining  life. 

Miarionary  chorchea  Are  supported  in  eight 


towna  or  citiea,  «t  a  cost  of  about  t8,000  a  yw. 
where  there  are  colleges  or  large  echools. 

4.  About  $5,000  a  year  ia  expended  in  wbal  ii 
diatinctly  known  aa  Home  Miaiioiiary  Serm, 
moatly  for  paying  miaaioiiary  preacfaen  of  o« 
faith. 

6.  A  conaiderable  sum  ia  expended  for  tiie  n^ 
port  of  Unitarian  periodicala  and  tbe  dieolaliaB 
of  our  literature. 

G.  A  moderate  amount  ia  applied  in  aid  of  thi 
benefit- iary  funds  of  tbe  Cambridge  and  Mtod- 
ville  Theological  Schools,  and  in  paTmeot  for 
leisures  to  theological  atodenta. 

7.  And,  finally,  there  ia  a  special  fond  wbiek 
is  applied  to  the  support  of  tbe  Mission  in  Brit- 
ish India 

The  claaaea  and  diTenity  of  tbe  work  to  bt 
done  are  likely  to  incceaae,  as  tbe  nataral  msk 
both  of  new  calla  npon  na  and  of  tbe  po^liM  ii- 
atmctiona  of  thoae  who  may  make  brMjinafi  ia 
the  future. 

It  hardly  need  be  pointed  oat  that  tbeieaia 
many  rival  competitora  and  often  stzoog  kxal 
claims  or  interests  to  be  taken  into  aocoont  sad 
estimated  in  disposing  of  tbe  amoonts  to  be  al- 
lowed under  aeveral  of  these  classea ;  ao  that  wm 
and  juat  conclnaiona  can  be  leacbed  only  by  ad- 
mi  niatrators  who  have  had  large  experieaoe,  aad 
keep  themselves  well  informed  as  to  tbe  eonest 
needs  of  the  denomination  and  tbe  relatiTe  clsiM 
of  sei-tion^.  placea,  and  chorchea.  For  socfa  work, 
we  readily  see  the  advantages  of  a  pennsBest 
body  and  well-trained  agents  lor  adminiateriBg 
the  f nnda. 

It  ia  worthy  of  notice  that  this  giring  aad 
work  supplied  by  the  Aaaociation— <]Dice  as  ex- 
tensive aa  any  possible  under  the  fnnds  railed 
by  the  Conference— covera  almoet  tbe  wbob 
ground  which  the  Conference  woold  occupy,  if  it 
should  undertake  an  independent  adminiatra:ioB 
through  executive  officers  of  its  own.  In  tbe 
event  of  ita  so  doing,  therefore,  tbere  would  ba 
two  independent  classes  of  agents  engaged  in  tbe 
same  kind  of  work,  for  the  same  dencNniaatioB, 
in  the  same  field,  and  at  the  same  time,  ftm 
which  the  committee  think  confusion,  a  mischiev- 
ous rivalry,  or  duplication  of  aid,  and  incnaaed 
jealousy  and  expenae,  could  hardly  fail  to  ariaa. 

But  it  may  be  aaid  that,  tbongb  it  is  thus  madi 
clear  that  the  Conference  should  never  attempt  to 
enter  npon  the  work  of  details  (wbicb  shooU  be 
left  to  the  Association),  it  may  yet  take  charge 
of  the  larger  fnnds  wbicb  it  desitea  to  have  ap- 
plied in  execution  of  the  principal  plana  of  tbe 
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UniUtfian  bodj,  ae  decided  apon  in  the  eeflsioiiB  * 
of  the  Conference.  It  is  claimed  that  anch  con- 
trol, on  the  part  of  the  Conference,  woold  give 
more  Titality  to  its  proceeding,  greater  vigor  in 
theexecntion  of  ite  wiahea,  and  increased  capacity 
for  secoring  larger  and  prompter  collections.  To 
a  very  limited  extent,  the  committee  regard  this 
soggestion  as  well  foonded.  Bat  they  do  not  see 
the  advantage  of  the  Conference  being  to  the 
expense  of  having  independent  officers  of  its  own 
for  sach  work,  when,  as  the  committee  think, 
the  experienced  officials  of  the  Association 
wonld  be  able  to  render  the  Conference  better 
■ervioe,  according  to  any  special  instructions 
which  the  Conference  should  be  pleased  to  give. 
For  all  nsef  nl  and  practical  purposes,  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  acting  nnder  the  instructions 
of  the  Conference,  wonld  be  officers  of  the  Con> 
ference.  If  there  was  any  reason  to  think  that 
■Dch  officers  of  the  Association  wonld  not  in 
good  faith  wish,  or  wonld  not  be  allowed,  to  con- 
form to  snch  instructions,  the  case  would  indeed 
be  different.  That  they  would  not  cheerfully  and 
faithfully  conform  to  snch  instructions  is  hardly 
imaginable. 

If,  for  example,  the  Conference  should  raise 
money  to  aid  in  planting  a  church,  building  a 
bonse  of  worship,  supporting  a  school,  or  sustain- 
ing a  missionary,  where  is  the  funds  to  be  kept, — 
in  the  pockets  of  a  treasurer,  in  his  bank, 
or  with  the  bankers  of  the  Association?  On 
whose  order,  where  instructions  are  not  specific, 
is  it  to  be  paid  out  and  by  whose  hand  ?  There 
must  plainly  be  considerable  discretion  in  the  ad- 
ministrative officer.  We  think  it  safest  to  place 
it  with  the  Association, — the  honored,  long-faith- 
ful American  Unitarian  Association, — and  to 
make  its  officers  the  disbursing  agents  of  the 
Conference,  under  special  or  general  instructions, 
and  consequently  with  only  such  discretion  as  the 
Conference  may  choose  to  allow,  and  with  liabil- 
ity to  report  details  of  expenditure  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

It  is  for  such  ends  that  the  committee  have  ad- 
vised that  special  authority  be  secured,  if  needed 
by  the  Association,  to  enable  it  to  take  special 
funds,  and  hold  and  disburse  them  subject  to 
•pedal  instructions.  In  fact,  the  f unda  for  the 
dnuch  at  Washington,  in  aid  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  and  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  MeadviUe, 
were  so  held  by  the  Association. 

The  facts  that  the  Association  is  almost  certain 
to  be  called  opon  to  help  ereiy  such  fond  and 
anfteipfliae  from  its  own  rsionrcei    as  was  the 


case,  for  example,  in  building  the  church  i 
Washington  and  in  relieving  the  Church  of  th 
Messiah  at  New  York — are  still  further  reason 
for  having  only  one  set  of  administrative  officen 

What  work  of  that  nature  may  be  attempte 
will  be  work  in  which  the  whole  Unitarian  bod 
has  a  common  interest,  and  in  which  it  is  nc 
conceivable  that  the  wishes  and  interests  of  tb 
Conference  and  those  of  the  Association  can  h 
otherwise  than  identical.  It  is  in  every  way  ui 
natural  to  look  upon  two  snch  bodies  as  bavin 
adverse  interests. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Conference  shoul 
not  consider,  and  mature  plans,  and  give  directioi 
concerning  every  matter  of  general  interest,  i 
the  utmost  extent  and  down  to  the  compUte»t  detal 
thai  xtB  time  vill  permit.  Its  directions  will  be  ii 
structions  to  the  Association,  to  which  it  wonl 
conform  in  completing  the  administrative  detail 
as  a  department  wonld  obey  the  directions  < 
Congress.  The  limitation  is  not  of  the  anthorit 
of  the  Conference  in  directing,  but  a  lack  of  tim 
to  consider  details  and  miscellaneous  facts.  Tti 
committee  think  it  to  be  manifest  tnat  the  Coi 
ference  will  have  time  but  for  a  very  small  po 
tfon  of  the  functions  discharged  by  the  Associi 
tion.  Indeed,  the  discussion  of  two  or  three  grei 
subjects,  calling  for  expenditures,  is  likely  t 
absorb  all  the  time  at  the  command  of  the  Coi 
ference.  The  simple  facts  that  no  money  can  I 
in  hand  until  long  after  the  Conference  will  I 
adjourned,  and  that  it  cannot  know  how  muc 
will  be  raised  some  months  later,  are  fatal  to  a 
definite  action  based  on  a  knowledge  of  resource 
We  have  only  to  imagine  the  consequences  of  m 
dertaking,  on  the  floor  of  this  Conference,  t 
decide  upon  the  small  sums  to  be  allowed  t 
various  missions,  sections,  publications,  charitie 
churches,  preachers,  and  schools,  in  order  to  g< 
a  vivid  conception  of  the  utter  impracticability  < 
converting  a  popular  convention  into  an  admini 
trative  bureau.  Still,  we  repeat,  there  will  be  o 
other  limit  on  the  detailed  action  of  the  Confe 
ence  except  the  lack  of  time  and  the  inherent  ii 
capacity  of  such  a  body  for  administration. 

The  suggestion  made  by  some  that  it  wonld  I 
easier  to  raise  money,  and  that  the  Conferenc 
would  be  more  enthusiastic,  if  the  money  was  1 
remain  in  the  pockets  of  a  conference  treasnn 
or  in  the  vaults  of  his  bank  than  it  is  when  tt 
Association  is  to  aid  in  raising  it  and  is  to  be  ii 
custodian  and  disbniaing  agent,  should  perha] 
be  noticed. 

The  oonAnittee  aieonaUeto  hee  tbe  loioe  i 
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the  iiiggestioii.  They  can  see  no  reason  to  think 
that  there  is  a  church — ^if  there  is  an  Individoal 
in  the  Unitarian  bodj — which  would  give  a 
dollar  more  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Conference 
than  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the 
same  purpose.  How  can  a  Conference  be  made 
enthusiastic  by  money  which  is  only  to  be  raised 
months  after  it  has  adjourned?  The  reasons 
for  failing  to  give  more  liberally  are  of  quite 
another  kind  from  those  which  that  suggestion 
reoogniaes,  and  are  by  no  means  remoyable  by 
a  mere  change  of  administratiye  details.  Nor 
are  the  committee  any  better  able  to  see  how 
such  a  change  can  effect  the  zeal  or  confidence  of 
a  body  of  thoughtful,  conscientious,  Christian 
laymen  and  ministers.  What  difference  can  it 
make  to  them,  since  their  instructions  will  pre- 
vail in  any  event,  whether  the  disbursing  officer 
holds  his  place  directly  and  technically  under  an 
Association  of  which  they  are  members,  or  under 
a  Conference  in  which  they  are  delegates  f  To 
hold  such  a  theory  is  to  misconceive  the  spirit 
and  aim  of  both  the  Conference  and  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  diverse  views  which 
have  prevailed,  there  are  any  who,  contrary  to 
the  impressions  of  the  committee,  think  that 
officers  of  the  great  fiscal  body  of  our  church 
are,  hif  retuon  of  being  mch  officen,  unpopular  as 
collecting  or  disbursing  agents,  then  ^e  com- 
mittee hold  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Uni- 
tarian people  to  reinstate  that  body  and  its 
agents  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  our 
people,  so  that  the  very  fouA  that  it  is  they  who 
seek  and  hold  and  disburse  shall  incline  every 
one  to  be  liberal,  and  make  every  one  feel  that 
what  he  gives  will  be  wisely  and  faithfully 
applied.  For,  without  such  confidence  and  abil- 
ity, we  may  be  sure  that  every  attempt  to  bring 
our  churches  into  general,  harmonious,  and  bene- 
ficent action,  in  aid  of  our  cause,  will  be  need- 
lessly disappointing  and  inefficient 

In  condusion,  the  committee  may  express 
their  opinion  that,  if  the  changes  they  propose 
shall  be  adopted, 

1 .  The  Association  and  the  Conference  wiU  each 
retain  its  true  functions  and  usefulness,  somewhat 
invigorated,  and  in  every  way  unimpaired. 

2.  The  Association  will,  as  largely  as  possible, 
become  a  representative  body,  and  thereby  be 
hrouj^  into  more  intimate  and  cooperative  re- 
lationf  with  both  the  Conference  and  the  churches. 

3.  The  Association  will  be  able,  through  its 
offleeo^-— in  the  seleetion  of  which  every  chuch 


*and  every  member  of  the  Conference  win  haw  a 
vote, — to  take  up  the  work  of  adminiatimtioB 
which  the  Conference  may  provide  for  it^  and  to 
carry  it  forward,  and  use  the  money  wbidi  may 
be  raised  according  to  any  instmetiona  the  Con- 
ference may  choose  to  give, — a  kind  of  diraeft  and 
practical  cooperation  which  will  enable  the  funds 
and  the  work  of  both  bodies  to  supplement  each 
other,  without  duplication,  rivalry,  oonfoaioii,  or 
useless  expense. 

4.  The  Conference  will  not  be  in  any  troe 
sense  a  mere  advisory  or  debating  body,  bat, 
besides  being  competent  to  resolve  and  to  plan, 
will  be  able  to  cause  its  directions  to  be  carried 
into  effect  through  offidals  whom  its  membeo 
took  part  in  selecting  and  who  will  conform  to  its 
instructions,  the  only  real  limitation  of  its  ad- 
ministrative action  being  a  want  of  time  for 
details  and  the  inherent  incapacities  of  aU  legis- 
lative bodies  for  executive  functions. 

5.  And,  finally,  if  some  of  the  hopes  of  the 
committee  shall  not  be  f nUy  realiaed,  the  Confer- 
ence  will  be  preserved  within  its  true  sphere, — 
the  great  legiidative  department  of  the  Unitarian 
people, —  a  body  without  which,  in  its  essential 
features,  it  is  not  possible  for  Christian  churches 
to  secure  that  frank  and  inspiring  exchange  of 
opinions  and  sympathies  in  the  absence  of  which 
no  denomination  can  attain  a  true  national  Ufa  or 
even  the  highest  form  of  power  and  development 
within  the  separate  churches. 

MUlOaiTT    RBFORT 

Rev.  J.  LL  Jones  presented  the  following  Mi- 
nority Report : — 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  appear  npon 
this  platform  with  a  Minority  Report.  But,  hav* 
ing  had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  with  the 
committee,  there  is  no  other  way  left  by  which  I 
can  be  loyal  to  the  trust  committed  to  me  by 
this  Conference  and  just  to  that  certain  portion 
of  the  delegates  present  whose  views  are  some- 
what in  accord  with  my  own. 

I  wish  to  dissent  from  the  following  assnmp- 
tions  in  the  Majority  Report. 

1.  The  incompetency  of  a  delegate  body  to 
carry  on  missionary  undertakings  involving  fi- 
nancial investment  and  executive  skill  without 
at  the  same  time  interfering  with  the  indepen- 
dency and  freedom  of  the  societies  represented, 

2.  That  this  Conference  can  neoesnrily  only 
have  an  intermittent  existence  withoat  the  possi- 
bility of  a  "corporate  or  perpetual  life.'* 

3.  That  a  delegate  body  iwrnsswily  most  hsfe 
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the  non-dalibento  qnalitiee  of  a  mam  meetiDg* 
and  tliat  anj  execative  life  of  thia  Conference 
would  be  confined  to  these  biennial  seMione. 

4.  The  implication  that  complexity  of  activi- 
ties would  of  necessity  bring  confusion,  discord, 
and  jealousies. 

On  the  other  hand,  your  committee  respect- 
f ally  affirm  (1)  that  Tolnntary  cooperation  is,  in 
these  days,  a  stronger  incentire  toward  onion 
than  any  aasamption  of  ecclesiastical  anthority. 
Thie  18  proven  by  the  experience  of  many  denom- 
inations other  than  our  own.  The  Congregation- 
alists.  Baptists,  the  varions  Campbellite  and 
Christian  denominations  in  this  coontry,  and  the 
Independents  in  England,  set  agoing  and  execate 
their  immense  missionary,  educational,  and  other 
activities,  by  their  delegate  Conferences.  Said 
Prof.  Barbour,  of  Yale  CoUege,  to  me,  the  other 
day,  "The  ecdesiasticism  of  the  Congregational- 
ist  Church  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  rope  of 
sand."  And  yet  the  Congregationalist  Church 
was  never  more  active  or  efficient  in  its  executive 
work  than  now.  Our  own  Western  Conference 
and  the  several  -  State  conferences  within  its 
limits  are  all  delegate  organizations,  represent- 
ing a  constituency  extremely  vigilant  for  its  inde- 
pendency ;  and  yet  there  has  never  appeared  any 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  foreshadowed  in 
the  Majority  Report. 

2.  It  %B  quite  possible  to  combine  the  stability 
and  continuity  of  an  association  with  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  a  conference,  as  a  notable 
illnatration  is  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  whose  membership  con- 
sists of  individuals  who  are  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  body  by  virtue  of  their  generosity  or  attain- 
ment, and  by  delegates  from  every  philosophical 
and  scientific  society  that  may  choose  to  cooper- 
ate with  them  withia  the  realm.  This  is  also  the 
case  with  several  of  our  national  associations  of 
charities  and  reform. 

.3.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  Con- 
ference already,  with  its  poorly  organized  meet- 
ings, called  under  a  non-executive  policy,  meeting 
where  the  surroundings  are  of  a  debilitating  and 
luxurious  rather  than  of  a  work-inspiring  char- 
acter, has  given  to  great  problems  more  careful 
consideration  and  to  great  interest  more  effective 
executive  impulse  than  they  are  wont  to  receive 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  where  the  would-be  business  of 
the  Association,  in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at  all, 
is  necessarily  cut  and  dried  into  very  small  pack- 
age!, that  they  may  be  disposed  of  within  the 


crowded  limits  of  one  sesMon  of  about  two  hoDxa* 
duration. 

4.  Your  committee  would  affirm  that  the  higher 
life  here,  as  everywhere,  is  characterized  by  com- 
plexity rather  than  simplicity  of  organization  ; 
that  two  organizations  in  friendly  bat  utterly 
free  cooperation,  or  even,  if  need  be,  in  geniiil 
rivalry,  will  accomplish  more  than  either  one 
separately  or  both,  when  handicapped  together, 
or  who  have  hampered  themselves  with  any  pre- 
vious promises  to  pool  their  earnings. 

Hence,  the  minority  of  your  committee  would 
respectfully  recommend  the  following : — 

1.  That  the  American  Unitarian  Association  be 
preserved  intact,  as  the  wise  and  conscientious  con- 
server  of  trusts  and  administrator  of  such  be- 
quests and  contributions  as  may  be  in  future 
intrusted  to  it.  In  its  hands  will  doubtless  remain 
many  of  the  more  permanent  benefactions  and 
activities  of  the  Unitarian  communion,  such  as 
the  publication  of  denominational  and  religious 
literature,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  the  main- 
taining of  liberal  preaching  at  the  educational 
centres  of  America,  the  aiding  of  feeble  socie- 
ties East  and  West,  etc. 

2.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  incor- 
porate the  National  Unitarian  Conference  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  such  a 
Charter  and  By-Laws  as  will  enable  it  to  hold  its 
sessions  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  its  members  shall  consist  of  dele- 
gations from  such  societies  as  become  annual 
contributors  to  its  treasury,  and  such  individuals 
as  annual  and  life  members  as  may  be  elected  by 
the  Conference  after  the  payment  of  an  adequate 
fee. 

3.  That  out  of  these  funds  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  be  salaried  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  Con- 
ference,, that  with  the  cooperation  and  advice  of 
the  Council  he  may  advance  the  general  interest 
of  our  cause  by  visiting  such  localities  as  most 
demand  his  attention,  aid  in  directing  our  mis- 
sionary forces,  help  increase  and  widen  our  fellow- 
ship, and  especially  carry  to  a  suocessfol  issue 
such  special  work  as  the  Conference  may  see  fit 
to  take  in  hand  from  time  to  time, —  such  for  in- 
stance as  those  in  hand  at  present,  the  unloading 
of  the  New  Orleans  church  of  its  debt,  the 
building  of  the  churches  at  Des  Moines  and 
Madison,  and  providing  for  the  better  means  for 
the  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  men  that 
such  a  step  will  add  immensely  to  the  pieaaal 
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life  and  future  pioepectB  of  this  Conference. 
Then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  able  to  util- 
ize directlj  the  force  generated  at  snch  meet- 
ings as  these.  If  we  wonld  launch  our  ship,  we 
must  do  it  when  the  tide  is  in.  There  are  "Tides 
of  the  Spirit/'  as  Martinean  has  so  noblj  shown. 
There  is  a  logic  back  of  our  reasonings,  that  is 
impelling  this  Conference  on  to  a  more  corpo- 
rate life  and  a  more  disinterested  and  executive 
attitude.  Witness  the  irresistible  impulse  to  do 
something  useful,  that,  contrary  to  the  designs  of 
the  management  this  morning,  took  possession 
of  the  meeting  until  it  had  eased  its  conscience 
of  some  $2,000.  Men  and  women  are  beginning 
to  be  ashamed  to  come  to  Saratoga,  in  the  name 
of  religion,  simply  to  enjoy  themselves.  There  is 
a  growing  sense  that  it  is  a  fiaud  to  turn  what 
was  meant  to  be  and  what  ought  to  be  a  biennial 
pilgrimage  to  the  altar  of  religion,  where  sacri- 
fice is  to  be  offered,  into  a  picnic  Let  this 
Conference  go  to  work,  and  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  becomes  more  neceseaiy  than 
ever  before,  as  the  guardian  of  the  accumulating 
trusts  of  the  dead  and  the  increasing  generosity  of 
the  living ;  but,  if  we  fail  to  use  this  Conference 
as  the  broadest  and  best  expression  of  our  grow- 
ing fellowship  and  of  our  largest  courage  and 
most  heroic  work,  it  will  droop,  dwindle,  and  die 
in  our  hands.  And  if  any  association  of  private 
individuals,  tied  by  its  charters  and  traditions  to 
any  one  city,  built  on  the  very  border  of  the  great 
land  we  are  called  to  possefs,  even  though  it  be 
blessed  Boston  itself,  persists  in  claiming  to  be,  in 
any  large  and  true  sense,  an*  adequately  repre- 
sentative body  of  this  growing  and  outreaching 
movement,  to  be  its  interpreter  of  thought  and 
exponent  of  its  spirit,  it  must  expect  to  lose  the 
confidence  and  miss  the  energy  of  such  parts  of 
this  force  as  lie  beyond  the  reach  of  its  con- 
scious life. 

In  short,  I  would  have  the  Association  remain 
as  it  is,  and  as  such  it  becomes  us  to  foster  and 
use  it.  And  I  would  have  the  National  Unita- 
rian Conference  some  such  a  body  as  the  Report 
of  the  Majority  would  make  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  without  the  circumlocu- 
tion there  involved. 

In  the  interests  of  a  full  and  frank  discussion, 
this  Minority  Report  is  respectfully  submitted  by 
your  committee  man.  J.  Ll.  Jones. 

DBBATB  ON  THB  REPORTS. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte,  of  Newport,  moved  that 
the  report  of  the  minority  be  adopted  as  the 
sense  of  the  meeting.    In  leoonding  the  resolu- 


tion, he  wished  to  say  that  the  feelinf^  had  giowa 
upon  him  that  the  Conference  lacked  the 
ness  and  practical  nature  of  an  executive 
bly.  He  referred  to  the  history  of  the  Western 
Conference,  which  formerly  held  such  a  relation 
to  the  Unitarian  Association  as  the  National  Con- 
ference. Discouragement  and  feebleness  were 
apparent  on  every  hand.  After  a  time,  tbey 
made  the  Western  Conference  an  executive  body. 
The  result  was  soon  felt  in  the  impetus  given  to 
missionary  enterprise  in  the  West.  They  have 
now  not  only  a  deliberative  body,  not  only  good 
fellowship,  but  also  great  executive  ability  and 
earnestness  and  enterprise.  The  Western  canae 
never  looked  so  flourishing  as  it  does  to^ay. 
He  would  turn  the  National  Conference  into  an 
executive  body. 

Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds  said  he  spoke  from  a 
sense  of  duty  as  a  representative  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association.  Nothing  seemed  to 
him  more  untrue  than  that  there  was  any  praa- 
pect  of  the  decline  of  this  Conference.  The  at- 
tendance this  year  is  larger  than  ever  before. 
He  did  not  consider  it  desirable  to  call  the  con- 
ference a  picnic  It  has  re<:reated,  if  not  the 
body,  then  the  mind  and  spirit  of  the  denomina- 
tion. [Applause.]  He  knew  what  the  Unitarian 
body  was  twenty  years  ago,  and  what  it  is  to-day. 
The  Association  to  which  had  been  committed 
solemn  trusts  cannot  abdicate  those  trusts.  That 
is  admitted.  Nor  can  it  abdicate  its  glorious  his- 
tory and  place  in  this  denomination.  Over  the 
councils,  the  best  and  wisest  of  our  men  have  pi»> 
sided ;  and  all  the  work  and  the  spread  of  our  body, 
from  over  fifty  years  ago  to  this  hour,  have  most 
largely  depended  upon  it,  and  it  would  have  no 
right  to  abdicate  its  historical  position.  We  are 
told  that  the  Association  in  Boston  cannot  reach 
across  the  Continent,  but  it  has  reached  across 
the  Continent.  He  wished  them  to  see  that  the 
work  of  this  body  has  been  of  continental  large- 
ness and  grasp.  Last  year,  we  sent  $15,000  of 
our  funds  to  the  Western  States,  $7,000  to  the 
Southern  States,  $3,000  was  spent  for  unr  liter- 
ary and  foreign  mission  work ;  and  we  reserved 
$10,000  only  for  New  England,  where  the  whole 
weight  and  strength  of  the  Unitarian  body  up  to 
this  moment  is.  He  did  not  see  any  reason  for  any 
sectional  jealousy.  Was  there  a  single  plan  that 
this  Conference  has  proposed  to  itself  that  the 
Unitarian  Association  had  not,  with  a  loyal,  ear- 
nest spirit,  carried  fonfard  to  execution,  and  sup- 
ported it  most  largely  by  the  funds  drawn  from 
its  own  means  ?    Still  further,  the  plana  in  "^" 
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body  had  Uugelj  originated  in  the  Unitarian 
AaMciation.  He  referred  in  iUoBtration  to  the 
New  Orleans  church,  the  church  at  Washington, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
siah. The  Association  has  been  continental  in  its 
faith,  in  its  love,  in  its  work.  It  has  included  in 
its  care  eyery  portion  of  our  body.  The  Asso- 
ciation feels  that  it  is  the  creature  of  the  Unita- 
rian body.  [Applaose.]  It  listens  to  hear  the 
words  that  are  falling  from  that  body :  it  gladly 
accepts  its  will.  The  Association  would  also 
gladly  welcome  any  representative  from  the  par- 
ishes. There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  parish 
becoming  representatiTe.  It  has  only  to  appoint 
three  delegates  and  pay  three  dollus  into  the 
treasury  of  the  Association,  and  it  has  its  dele- 
gates. At  any  rate,  we  are  bone  of  your  bone, 
flesh  of  your  flesh,  feeling  all  your  faith,  love, 
desire,  hope,  sense  of  responsibility  for  great 
work;  and  we  are  glad  to  take  into  our  work  any 
representatiye  element  that  is  wise  and  desirable. 
[Applause.] 

Rer.  John  W.  Chadwick,  of  Brooklyn,  said 
that,  after  the  magnificent  vindication  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  by  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, further  defence  was  unnecessary,  but  he 
earnestly  hoped  that  the  motion  now  before  the 
body  would  not  prevail.  He  thought  that  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  urged,  the  terms  of  the 
Minority  Report  as  compared  with  the  Majority 
Report  presented  to  this  body,  ought  to  be  con- 
vincing to  every  earnest,  thoughtful  pozson  that 
the  motion  should  not  prevail. 

This  Conference  has  met  here  several  times. 
It  has  been  something  more  than  a  picnic.  There 
has  been  no  lack  of  earnestness.  Grand,  brave 
words  have  been  spoken  to  us  here,  and  out  of 
every  meeting  there  has  come  some  noble  and 
generous  action ;  and,  when  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
meetings  had  not  been  seconded  by  the  after 
action  of  the  denomination,  it  had  been,  in  almost 
every  case,  because  the  sober  after  thought  was 
wilier  than  our  enthusiasm  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Conference.  The  nationality  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  must  be  determined  not  by 
its  location,  but  by  its  work.  A  glance  at  its 
records  during  the  last  ten  years  would  show 
that  there  is  no  lack  of  nationality  in  its  work. 
The  West  has  received  quite  as  much  from  its 
bounty  as  the  East  The  best  proof  of  its  broad 
and  national  aims  is  that  Grindall  Reynolds  is 
at  its  head.  He  has  not  opened  his  mouth  since 
the  Confezence  began,  bat  to  give  assurance  of 
the  broad  national  meaning  and  purpose  of  the 


American  Unitarian  Association,  that  for  it  there 
is  no  East  and  no  West.    [Applause.] 

Rev.  H.  C.  Badger  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  members  of  this  Association  and  the 
Unitarian  Association  are  essentially  one.  Of 
our  three  hundred  and  fifty  ministers,  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  are  life  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation, which  has  some  thirteen  hundred  life 
members  in  alL  It  needs  but  little  change  to 
have  present  at  every  one  of  our  meetings  a 
better  part  of  the  life  of  the  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion than  we  ever  get  in  Boston.  He  suggested 
that  the  churches  that  sent  delegates  here  should 
also  make  them  life-members  of  the  Unitarian 
Association. 

Rev.  E.  C.  Towns  said :  What  is  needed  is  to 
get  more  of  the  very  heart  and  power  of  vital 
and  practical  religion.  We  meet  in  the  Confer- 
ence to  cultivate  it.  We  shall  be  quickened 
when  we  go  back  to  our  churches. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames  wished  that  the  Asso- 
ciation might  be  expanded  into  the  proportions 
of  the  Conference,  so  that  there  should  be  but 
one  body,  and  that  body  should  combine  entirely 
all  the  benefits  of  both.  If  a  delegate  body  is 
incompetent  to  do  anything,  then  the  recommend- 
ations of  the  committee  that  the  American  Uai- 
tarian  Association  should  be  a  delegate  body  was 
rather  unwise.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Uni- 
tarian Association  can  be  made  a  delegate  body, 
there  is  no  need  of  keeping  up  a  separate  confer- 
ence. 

Rev.  E.  E.  Hale  ventured  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  a  report  is  in  preparation  for  a  dele- 
gate system,  which  has  been  approved  by  the  law 
advisers  of  the  Association  and  which  will  answer 
the  requirements. 

Mr.  John  C.  Parke,  of  Newton,  thought  it  to  be 
the  object  of  the  Conference  to  get  up  Christian 
inspiration,  not  to  discuss  practical  methods. 

Rev.  J.  LL  Jones  waa  glad  to  suppress  any 
personal  feelings  which  he  might  wish  to  express 
over  the  unexpected  turn  which  the  debate  had 
taken.  He  did  not  wish  them  to  lose  sight  of 
the  primal  question.  It  is  simply  a  question  of 
shaping  toward  the  future  forces  that  are  as  yet 
not  shaped,  and  hardly  as  yet  created.  He  was 
looking  for  forces  to  spring  out  of  this  Confer- 
ence that  shall  have  an  executive  power  in  it 
that  has  not  been  known  in  the  history  of  this 
denomination.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  A.  E.  Powers,  of  Troy,  suggested  that  tbe 
delegates  should  be  more  permanent  than  tbey 
now  are. 
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Rev.  T.  B.  Slicer,  of  Proyidenoe,  thought  the 
root  difficnltj  in  the  matter  lay  in  the  nature  of 
congregational  polity  and  the  emphasis  it  placed 
on  the  independence  of  the  churches.  He  out- 
lined the  dangers  that  might  come  from  incorpo- 
rating the  Ck>nference  and  making  it  a  legislative 
body. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Wendte  expressed  his  great  respect 
for  the  Unitarian  Association.  He  had  made 
the  motion  to  bring  the  matter  before  the  House. 
He  would  ofEer  now  the  following  substitute : — 

That  the  reports  of  both  the  majority  and  minority 
committee  be  referred  back  to  the  original  committee, 
with  the  request  that  a  definite  and  detailed  plan  look- 
ing to  the  amalgamation  and  organization  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  AsBOCtation  and  National  Conference  be 
preeented  to  this  Oonferenoo  at  their  earliest  con- 
▼enienoe. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  of  Philadelphia,  offered 
the  following : — 

Raolved,  That  said  committee  be  instmcted  to  eonfer 
with  the  American  Unitarian  ABSOOiation  concerning 
the  feasibility  of  engrafting  the  delegate  system  upon 
its  constitntion. 

The  amendment  was  accepted  by  Mr.  Wendte. 

Rev.  £.  B.  Willson,  of  Salem,  spoke  in  favor 
of  the  resolution.  There  had  been  a  good  deal 
of  truth  spoken  in  the  discussion,  and  it  had  not 
been  all  on  one  side.  He.admitted  the  force  of 
views  which  had  been  presented  in  both  reports. 
He  thought  there  was  a  special  fitness  in  having 
this  matter  referred  back  to  the/committee. 

Rev.  John  Snyder,  of  St  Louis,  asked  if  the 
matter  might  not  be  settled  at  this  session  of  the 
Conference. 

«  The  President  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  motion  required  that  the  report  should  be 
presented  at  the  earliest  convenience  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  motion  as  amended  was  unanimonsly 
passed. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush,  Rev.  £.  B. 
Willson,  of  Salem,  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
in  the  committee  caused  by  the  death  of  Dr. 
Bellows. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Forbush  read  a  report  of  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  the  last  meeting  to  raise 
money  for  the  Ann  Arbor  church. 

RKPOST  OF  THB  AHN  ABBOB  CHCBGH  COMMITTEE. 

At  the  meeting  of  this  Conference  two  years 
ago,  a  new  departure  was  undertaken,  looking  in 
the  direction  of  definite  work.  Up  to  that  time, 
the  function  of  the  Conference  had  been  deliber- 
ative and  advisory.    Its  aim  had  been  to  gather 


representatives  of  all  our  churches  together  ones 
in  two  years,  to  discnss  important  religiooa  ques- 
tions, and  to  some  extent  to  plan  movements  of 
advance  and  of  practical  effort.  Bat  it  had 
never  undertaken  to  do.  It  had  always  nid, 
"Another  organization  shall  be  the  hand  to  exe- 
cute." Bat  many  in  this  Conference  have  felt 
for  years  that  it  is  a  serious  mistake  to  allow  the 
splendid  enthusiasm  generated  here  for  mission- 
ary work  to  be  dissipated  and  lost  instead  of 
crystallizing  it  into  definite  work. 

Accordingly,  at  the  last  biennial  meeting,  it 
was  recommended  that  this  Conference  nndeiteke 
as  its  own  the  important  work  of  raising  $10,000 
to  build  the  new  church  so  much  needed  at  Ann 
Arbor.  The  Conference  heartily  accepted  tlie 
recommendation,  and  appointed  a  committee  of 
seven  with  power  to  raise  the  sum  named  and 
supervise  its  expenditure.  The  persona  thus 
appointed  were  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderiand,  Rev. 
J.  LL  Jones,  Chicago;  Rev.  T.  B.  Foxhaab, 
Detroit;  Rev.  Brooke  Herford,  Chicago;  Rev. 
M.  J.  Savage,  Boston ;  Charles  6.  Wood,  Eaq., 
Boston;  Rev.  Robert  Collyer,  New  York. 

The  committee  proceeded  at  once  to  cany  oat 
their  trust. 

The  American  Unitarian  AssociatioB  gener- 
ously offered  to  co5perate  with  the  committee, 
and  has  cooperated,  in  such  ways  as  lay  in  its 
power.  The  Association,  in  its  appeals  for  money, 
has  included  Ann  Arbor;  and  individoala  and 
churches  deniring  to  contribute  to  Ann  Arbor 
nave  been  invited  to  contribute  the  same  throogh 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  treasory. 
And  all  the  funds  raised  in  the  East  yoar  com- 
mittee have  thought  best  to  have  pass  thzoogh 
that  treasury.  However,  this  Conference  should 
distinctly  nnderstand  that  the  movement  to  raise 
this  Ann  Arbor  money,  having  originated  here  in 
this  Conference,  has  been  accomplished  mainly 
by  the  persistent  and  determined  labor  of  the 
committee  appointed  by  this  body,  so  that  the 
accomplishment  of  this  work  is  your  aooompliab- 
ment.  It  is  a  distinct  and  irrefutable  proof  that 
the  National  Unitarian  Conference  can  work  as 
well  as  talk,  can  rtuse  money  and  build  chorehes 
as  well  as  deliberate  and  discuss. 

Your  committee  in  making  its  plana  aa  to  how 
the  money  should  be  raised  decided  that  the 
local  society  at  Ann  Arbor,  which  in  past  times 
has  always  been  weak,  ought  to  raise  $3,000,  or 
if  possible  $4,000.  The  rest  of  the  West  should 
be  asked  to  raise  $4,000,  and  the  East  $6,000. 
As  a  fact,  Ann  Arbor  has  raised  almost  $5,000. 
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Chicago  thzongh  its  repi«0entative0  pledged 
92,000.  This  has  been  raised  and  paid.  Detroit 
through  its  pastor  pledged  $1,000.  When  the 
Western  Conference  met  in  St.  Lonis  in  May  of 
last  jear,  the  societies  there  were  asked  to  con- 
tribote  a  share,  when  indiyidnals  in  the  Chnrch 
of  the  Messiah  of  that  city  at  once  raised  for  onr 
object  SI  ,000.  Besides  these  snms,  other  amounts 
haye  been  nused  in  the  West  to  the  extent  of 
abont  $400,  making  the  total  som  raised  in  the 
West,  including  Ann  Arbor,  a  little  more  than 
$9,000.  The  other  snms  contributed  in  the  East 
were  as  follows :  The  churches  of  New  York  City 
gare  $500  each,  and  the  churches  of  Bpeton  and 
New  England  contributed  the  total  of  $5,786.74. 
These  sums  were  secured  partly  through  the 
efforts  of  Bey.  J.  LI.  Jones,  who  spent  two 
weeks  in  the  East  in  this  work,  partly  through 
the  efforts  of  Rey.  Mr.  Sunderland,  who  spent 
a  month  East  in  the  same  work,  securing,  be- 
sides the  snms  passed  through  the  treasury  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  $1,500  in 
Taunton  for  a  memorial  organ  for  Mr.  Chas.  H. 
Brlgham,  $500  from  Mrs.  C.  E.  Maxwell  and 
other  friends  of  Mr.  Brigham  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
for  the  furnishing  of  a  reading-room  in  the  new 
church,  and  $165  from  Mr.  Cyrus  Lothrop  of 
North  Easton  to  purchase  pulpit  furniture. 

The  sum  total  of  moneys  ndsed  in  the  East,  for 
church,  organ,  reading-room,  and  all,  is  $8,951.74. 

And  now  a  closing  word  as  to  the  church  that 
has  been  bniU, — ^f or  the  edifice  is  nearly  ready  for 
dedication.  ]^  is  of  stone ;  it  is  loci^  in  the 
yery  best  section  of  the  city  of  Ann  Arbor,  near 
the  Uniyezsity;  it  will  seat  four  hundred  and 
fifty  persons;  it  is  well  proyided  with  social 
rooms  and  rooms  for  the  new  library,  etc.  The 
building  committee  were  yery  fortunate  in  their 
choice  of  an  architect,  so  that  their  building,  al- 
though simple  and  inexpensiye,  is  really  a  thing 
of  beanty.  Already,  it  is  being  generally  con- 
fessed to  be  the  most  tasteful  piece  of  architect- 
ure in  the  city.  The  church  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  in  about  four  weeks,  and  will  be  ded- 
icated in  connection  with  the  autumnal  session  of 
the  Michigan  State  Conference  in  Ann  Arbor. 
Your  committee  are  happy  to  announce  that  the 
new  church  will  be  dedicated  entirely  y9>e6  of  debt. 
All  the  money  raised  outside  of  Ann  Arbor,  East 
or  West,  passes  through  the  hands  of  the  treas- 
urer of  your  committee,  except  that  contributed 
by  Mr.  Brigham's  friends  to  Mr.  Sunderland  for 
specific  objects;  and  he  charges  himself  with 
$11,807.74.     All  orders  of  the  American  Uni- 


tarian Association  Board  of  Trustees  have  boen 
promptly  met.  A  considerable  ram  remains  in 
custody  of  the  treasurer  to  meet  the  last  bills 
due  upon  the  edifice. 

In  closing  this  report,  we,  as  your  committee, 
respectf uUy  ask  that  it  may  be  continued  for  a 
short  time  to  enable  it  to  fully  complete  our 
work;  and,  secondly,  we  ask  that  an  auditing 
committee  be  appointed  here  and  now  to  audit 
accounts,  and  as  soon  as  practicable  discharge  the 
general  committee,  whose  duties  are  now  so 
nearly  completed.  All  of  which  is  respectfully 
submitted. 

In  behalf  of  Committee, 

J.  T.  Sunderland,  Chairman. 
T.  B.  FoRBUSH,  Treantrer, 

MADISON  AND  DSB  XOINB8. 

The  following  resolution  reported  by  the  Busi- 
ness Committee  was  unanimously  adopted : — 

RetoUfedt  That  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by 
this  Conference  to  raUe  a  cbnrch  bnlldlng  fnnd  of 
$10,000,  to  be  expended  in  aiding  the  erection  of 
chorches  at  Madison,  Wis.,  and  Des  Molnet,  Iowa. 

The  following  were  appointed  as  the  com- 
mittee: Oscar  Clute,  Iowa  City,  la.;  J.  H. 
Crooker,  Madison,  Wis. ;  J.  LI.  Jones,  Chicago, 
111.;  George  Batchelor,  Chicago,  III.;  John 
Snyder,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  J.  P.  Illsley,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa. ;  J.  H.  Rhoades,  New  York ;  Joseph  B. 
Moors,  Boston ;  Brooke  Herford,  Boston. 

On  motion  of  Rev.  O.  W.  Cutter,  J.  H.  Far- 
well  and  Prof.  Wilson  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Ann  Arbor 
report.  < 

The  evening  was  devoted  to  a  meeting  in 
behalf  of  the  Woman's  Auxiliaiy  Conference. 


THURSDAY. 

A  conference  meeting  was  held  at  nine  o'clock, 
conducted  by  Wm.  H.  Baldwin.  Got.  Long 
called  the  house  to  order  at  ten  o'clock. 

An  essay  was  read  by  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned  on 
"The  Future  of  Religion." 

Biiss  Maiy  Grew  presented  a  resolution  on 
temperance,  which  was  referred  to  the  Business 
Committee. 

WADB  THEOLOOIOAL   BOHOOL. 

The  report  of  the  Council  with  regard  to  the 
J.  H.  Wade  school  at  Cleveland  was  called  for. 
Mr.  Wm.  B.  Weeden,  of  Providence,  said  the 
report  hod  been  embodied  in  the  form  of  reeoiu- 
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tioDB,  which  resolntioiui  he  would  offer,  and  would 
move  their  adoption  :— 

Whsrbas  Mr.  J.  H.  Wade  made  to  the  late  Dr.  BeUowa 
a  rery  liberal  propoeal  for  the  establlahment  of  a  theo- 
logical Bchool  at  Cleyeland,  which  proposition  was  de- 
clined and  is  no  longer  pending,— 

Resolved,  That  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  Conference  be 
presented  to  this  gentleman  for  his  very  generous  offer. 

Resolved,  That  a  Board— consisting  of  Dr.  F.  H.  Hedge, 
Messrs.  Orindall  Reynolds,  J.  LL  Jones,  H.  P.  Kidder, 
E.  E  Hale,  F.  L.  Hosmer,  B.  W.  Clark  (of  Qermantown), 
Qeo.  E.  Leighton,  James  De  NormsDdlA,  J.  G.  Learned^ 
Francis  G.  Peabody,  and  William  C.  Oannett— be  ap- 
pointed to  confer  farther  with  Mr.  Wade  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  sach  an  instltntion  now,  to  agree  on  a  plan  for 
it,  and  to  establish  it,  if  they  find  it  can  command  an 
endowment  of  0600,000. 

Reiohedt  That  such  an  instltation  would  command 
the  cordial  sympathy  and  confidence  of  the  Conference. 

"It  IB  well  known/'  said  Mr.  Weeden,  ''that 
the  proposition  was  that  Mr.  Wade  woold  give 
$250,000,  provided  the  Unitarian  body  would 
raiae  a  like  som  for  the  foundation  of  a  school  at 
Clevehuid.  It  was  then  hoped  that  the  school  at 
MeadviUe  coold  be  united  with  this  one.  That 
hope  has  failed.  We  must  start  anew.  Mr. 
Wade's  desires  and  purposes  are  the  same,  and 
it  lies  with  this  Conference  whether  his  offer 
shall  be  brought  to  life  again.  Such  a  school 
cannot  be  established  without  the  support  of  this 
body, — ^not  of  every  individual,  but  of  the  united 
support  of  this  great  body  of  the  Unitarian 
Church.  The  money  can  be  had  from  Mr. 
Wade  and  from  other  quarters,  if  the  proposi- 
tion meets  with  a  hearty  acceptance  here."  Mr. 
Weeden  stated  his  own  confidence  in  the  scheme, 
and  in  the  force,  energy,  sagacity,  and  business 
enterprise  which  would  be  carried  into  the  pro- 
ject, if  Mr.  Wade's  offer  were  accepted. 

Bev.  E.  E.  Hale  was  called  upon  for  a  his- 
torical statement  in  connection  with  the  Wade 
8chooL  He  referred  to  Dr.  Bellows's  view  of  it 
as  one  of  the  great  providential  means  for  the 
enlargement  of  liberal  work  He  thought  that, 
as  Jerusalem  mediated  between  the  East  and  the 
West  of  the  old  Empire,  so  Cleveland  would  me- 
diate between  the  East  and  the  West  of  our 
time.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when 
Cleveland  would  be  the  great  univerrity  city  of 
the  West;  and  he  thought,  therefore,  there  could 
be  no  more  suitable  place  for  the  establishment 
of  a  school  where  should  be  taught  a  religion 
that  is  based  upon  character.  In  consulting  with 
Mr.  Wade,  he  had  asked  him  if  he  wished  to 
place  any  conditions  as  to  the  school,  and  Mr. 
Wade's  reply  was  that  he  should  like  to  put  any- 
thing he  should  contribute  into  the  hands  of  A 


board  of  trustees  and  their  successors,  to  do  what 
they  choose  with  it,  with  no  limitations  except 
that  the  school  shall  be  always  open  at  the  top. 
[Applause.]  It  should  be  always  open  for  some- 
thing better  and  higher.  The  theological  schoob 
already  in  existence  have  done  and  are  doing 
excellent  work ;  but  the  question  arises,  Are  the 
two  schools  going  to  be  sufficient  for  the  future 
of  the  Unitarian  Church  ?  He  thought  not.  He 
believed  that  such  a  school  would  draw  pupils 
from  the  great  West  and  South-west,  and  that  iti 
establishment  would  help  forward  the  Unitarian 
body — that  Church  whose  watchword  is  cbazac- 
ter — ^more  than  any  single  thing  which  oonld  be 
presented  for  consideration. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

The  chairman  announced  that  almost  <me-balf 
the  amount  needed  to  meet  the  indebtedness  of 
the  New  Orleans  church  had  been  subscribed. 

Mr.  Hale  called  for  subscriptions  to  raise 
$1,600  to  meet  the  expenses  of  Mr.  Mayo's  edu- 
cational work  in  the  South. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Wade  was  invited  to  the  platform, 
and  received  with  long-continued  applause,  but 
declined  to  speak. 

A  resolution  on  civil  service  reform  was  pre- 
sented, and  referred  to  the  Business  Committee. 

Mr.  R.  S.  Bantoul,  chairman  of  the  BosinesB 
Committee,  reported  that  Rev.  £.  E.  Hale  wtmld 
prepare  a  suitable  response  to  the  greeting  from 
the  Unitarians  of  Hungaiy. 

▲MENDMSNT  TO  THE  COVSTITUTIOH. 

The  Business  Committee  presented  the  follow- 
ing draft  of  an  additional  article  (Art.  X.)  to  the 
Constitution,  prepared  and  offered  by  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage : — 

While  we  belleTe  that  the  Preamhle  and  ▲rtlelee  of 
oar  Constitution  fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
majority  of  our  churches,  yet  we  wish,  distinctly,  to  put 
on  record  our  declaration  that  they  are  no  atttboxltatlve 
test  of  Unitarianism,  and  are  not  Intended  to  exclude 
from  our  fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from  us  Id 
belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  cor  porpoaes  and 
practical  alms. 

Rev.  £.  E.  Hale  said  that  he  should  never  have 
attended  this  Conference  an  hour,  if  he  had  not 
thought  that  the  spirit  of  that  article  had  been 
maintained.    He  should  certainly  vote  for  it. 

James  Freeman  Clarke  said  his  conviction 
was  exactly  the  same.  As  one  of  the  f  ormeri  of 
this  Conference,  he  had  repeatedly  said  that  the 
preamble  never  was  intended  as  a  creed;  while, 
at  the  same  time,  he  had  maintained  that  in  a 
large  and  general  way  they  were  to  oonsider 
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themselTefl  as  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.    He  was 
perfectlj  wilUog  to  rote  for  the  amendment. 

The  qnestion  was  put,  and  the  amendment  re- 
ceived bat  one  dissenting  voice.  The  chairman 
said  that,  as  the  amendment  had  received  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  it  was  adopted. 

XBADVILLE   THEOLOOIOAL  SCHOOL. 

James  Fzeeman  Clarke  was  invited  to  speak 
in  behalf  of  Meadville.  He  said  that,  as  a  trustee 
of  the  school  and  as  a  friend  from  its  beginning, 
he  waa.glad  of  the  Interest  Mr.  Wade  had  shown 
in  the  same  direction,  though  the  trustees  of  that 
school  have  been  prevented  from  giving  their 
assent  to  his  proposition.  The  school  at  Mead- 
ville has  done  a  most  honorable  and  nsefol 
work.  The  founders  and  teachers  have  never 
spared  themselves  any  labor  or  any  care.  It  has 
given  to  the  denomination  at  least  a  hundred 
faithfnl  ministers.  A  committee  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  secore  a  farther  endowment  for  that 
school ;  and  that  endowment  was  advocated  with 
great  energy  by  Dr.  Bellows  at  the  last  Confer- 
ence, although  his  interest  in  Meadville  did  not 
prevent  him  from  having  a  warm  interest  in  the 
Wade  School.  Considering  the  importance  of 
the  work  that  the  Meadville  School  is  doing,  it 
is  not  asking  too  much  to  see  that  the  pledge  of 
an  endowment  of  $50,000  shall  be  freely  and  gen- 
erously completed. 

Mr.  Alfred  Huidekoper  advocated  the  cause 
of  Meadville  in  a  long  address. 

Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds  said  that,  as  long  as 
there  seemed  any  way  of  honorably  uniting  the 
Meadville  with  the  Wade  School,  he  was  anxious 
that  it  should  be  done.  But  now  that  wise,  con- 
scientious, and  earnest  men,  the  trustees  of  that 
school,  have  decided  that  the  school  cannot  be 
moved,  that  whole  question  must  be  put  in  the 
past.  It  seemed  to  him  that  not  only  can  we 
sustain  this  modest  little  theological  school,  but 
that  we  can  go  forward  and  found  and  sustain 
another  noble  institution  of  learning.  But,  mean- 
time, there  are  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
past  to  be  fulfilled.  To  Meadville,  we  substan- 
tially promised  $50,000  at  our  last  gathering. 
That  money  has  not  been  raised  by  the  amount 
of  $20,000.  He  therefore  moved  the  following 
resolution,  to  be  referred  to  the  Business  Com- 
mittee to  be  reported  on  in  the  near  future : — 

RncHeA,  That  It  to  the  duty  of  oar  pvtohM  to  com- 
plete the  farther  endowment  to  the  MeadvlUe  TheoIoRl- 
eel  Sehool  of  $60,000,  voted  at  the  hut  meeting  of  the 
Conference,  and  that  a  Oonunlttee  of  ten  he  appointed 


to  eoUdt  thto  needed  earn,  amonnting  to  less  than 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Hale  seconded  the  motion,  saying  his 
church  would  be  ready  to  pay  $1,000  toward  it. 
Rev.  J.  H.  MoriFon  spoke  in  behalf  of  Meadville, 
saying  that,  although  the  Divinity  School  of 
Cambridge  was  never  so  well  equipped  in  its  in- 
structorial  capacity,  never  having  had  professors 
so  entirely  competent  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
the  school,  yet  Meadville  is  the  only  Unitarian 
theological  school  that  we  have  to-day.  Cam- 
bridge repudiates  the  name,  and  Cleveland  will 
not  adopt  it.  Religion  without  institutions  is  the 
soul  without  the  body ;  and  the  soul  without  the 
body,  as  has  been  wittily  said,  is  a  ghost,  as  the 
body  without  the  soul  is  a  corpse.  The  Mead- 
ville School  is  an  institution  for  the  education  of 
young  men  in  the  Christian  Unitarian  ministry. 
Meadville,  as  compared  with  Cambridge,  Boston, 
or  Cleveland,  is  a  small  place.  Bat  it  is  a  place 
where  poverty  is  honorable ;  and  that  is  a  good 
school  for  young  men  who  are  to  enter  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  and  who  in  the  great  proportion  of 
our  parishes  must  adapt  themselves  to  very  mod- 
erate and  economical  habits  of  life.  This  with 
other  reasons  encourages  us  to  raise  the  endow- 
ment of  $50,000,  or  $100,000  if  we  can. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  said  the  Meadville  School 
has  been  hurt  in  previous  years  by  talking  of 
taking  it  hither  and  yon.  It  is  now  fixed  that 
the  school  is  to  remain  where  it  is,  and  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  promised 
endowment. 

Rev.  Dr.  Hill  said  the  Conference  pledged  it- 
self to  raise  $50,000  for  Meadville,  and  only  about 
$35,000  has  been  raised,  and  that  has  been  given 
by  a  few  individuals.  If  he  made  any  sugges- 
tion, it  would  be  that  the  endowment  should  be 
$100,000  instead  of  $50,000. 

President  Livermore  of  Meadville  said  that 
money  alone  was  not  needed.  Meadville  wants 
men.  Every  young  man  sent  to  Meadville  who 
has  fitting  qualities  for  the  ministry  has  a  value 
not  to  be  measured  by  dollars  and  cents.  Mr. 
Chaney  going  to  Atlanta,  Mr.  Allen  planted  in 
New  Orleans,  Mr.  Shippen  in  Washington,  Mr. 
Brown  in  Charlestown,  Mr.  Mayo  preaching 
American  education  to  the  South,  cannot  be 
weighed  in  dollars.  Send,  if  yon  can,  men  of  this 
stamp  to  Meadville,  and  we  shall  rejoice  to  edu- 
cate them  to  the  beet  of  our  ability. 

Rev.  E.  C.  L.  Browne,  of  Charleston,  pledged 
the  asnstanoe  of  his  church  to  the  extent  of  one 
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If  St.  LoulA  can  glre  from  one  ohnroh  f9,IKX>,  Chicago 
can  safely  be  pledged  for  at  mnch  more; 'and  the  re- 
maining f  10.000  win  leap  forward  of  lU  own  accord. 
Warm  hearta  will  prompt  It.  Ready  handa  wlU  be 
■tretched  forth. 

REMARKS  OF  REV.  B.   E.  HALE. 

ReT.  E.  £.  Hale  wid :  If  this  bodj  has  any  or- 
ganic life,  and  if  we  mean  to  cany  oat  the  work 
that  our  fathers  took  in  hand,  we  have  a  datj 
to  perfonn  towaid  the  chorch  in  New  Orleans. 
Yon  are  glad  to  be  told  that  Unitarians  were  the 
leaders  of  the  anti-slayerj  sentiment,  and  70a  are 
^lad  that  joa  are  the  children  of  those  men, 
glad  that  the  great  moTement  which  blotted  ont 
human  slaverj  was  set  on  fire  by  the  torches  of 
Unitarian  enthnsiasm.  Bat,  where  those  torches 
lead,  yon  most  follow.  The  old  f endal  ciTiliza- 
tion  of  the  Soath  was  all  swept  away,  and  the 
poverty  of  the  desert  took  its  place.  Yoa  knew 
that  it  would  take  place.  Yoa  spoke  the  word. 
Yoar  fathers  spoke  the  word.  They  said,  "So 
truth  prerail,  let  the  heavens  fall" ;  and  the  heav- 
ens fell.  Aud  now  a  new  heaven  and  a  new 
earth  are  to  be  formed,  and  the  people  of  the 
Sonth  say  to  yon,  "Yoa  are  bound  to  help  in  this 
business";  and  this  resolution  in  my  hand  says, 
"Amen." 

When  this  church  of  Theodore  Clapp's  was  es- 
tablished, it  was  perhaps  the  richest,  the  best  es- 
tablished, endowed,  and  carried  on,  of  all  the 
Unitarian  churches  in  America.  The  Unitarian 
churches  of  the  North  said  it  should  not  exist  on 
the  old  feudal  system,  and  it  ceased  to  exist. 
Now,  it  is  the  duty  and  the  business  of  the  Uni- 
tarian churches  of  the  North  to  see  that  it  exist 
on  a  higher  basis  and  higher  terms  of  a  new  civil- 
ization. Mr.  Hale  then  presented  the  following 
resolution : — 

Re»oheit  That  the  National  GooncU  reoommenda  to 
our  chnrchea  the  payment  by  them  of  the  debt  now 
retting  npon  the  church  In  New  Orleani,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  solicit  anbacrlptlons  for 
thla  pnrpoae. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  seconded  the  resolution, 
adding  an  appeal  for  aid  for  all  Southern  liberal 
churches. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  following 
rommittee  was  appointed:  Rev.  John  H.  Hey- 
wood,  D.  Webster  King,  of  Boston ;  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  of  New  York ;  Clarence  W.  Jones,  of  Bos- 
ton ;  George  Leighton,  of  St.  Louis ;  Rev.  T.  R. 
Slicer,  of  Providence;  John  M.  Gould,  of  New 
Orleans;  N.  H.  Skinner,  of  Taunton,  Mass.; 
n^v.  K.  B.  Willson,  of  Salem,  Mass. ;  Charles  R. 


Weld,  of  Baltimore;  George  A.  Thayer,  of  Cin- 
cinnati ;  Joseph  Shippen,  of  Chicago. 

At  the  close  of  the  reports  from  the  churches, 
James  Freeman  Clarke  offered  a  resolution  ask- 
ing for  an  immediate  collection  and  subscriptioiis 
from  the  audience  for  the  New  Orleans  church. 
The  collection  amounted  to  $1,581.17,  with  snb- 
scriptions  as  follows :  James  Freeman  Clarke,  $50 ; 
Arlington  Street  Church,  $250 ;  South  Congrega- 
tional Church,  $350 ;  a  friend  in  the  Church  of 
the  Disciples,  $500;  First  Church,  $600;  West- 
minster Society,  Providence,  $300;  F.  KendaU, 
$100 ;  and  others,  making  a  total  of  nearly  $4000. 

After  a  five  minutes'  recess.  Rev.  Joseph  H. 
Allen  read  a  letter  from  the  Consistory  of  the 
Hungarian  Unitarians,  introducing  Prof.  John 
Kovics,  of  Kolozsvar,  Hungary.  Prof.  Kovto 
followed  with  an  interesting  address,  which  was 
warmly  received. 

Addresses  on  Southern  Missionary  Work  were 
given  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  D.D.,  and  Rev. 
George  L.  Chaney. 

Rev.  Geo.  W.  Cutter,  Secretary  of  the  Bosicess 
Committee,  reported  the  following  resolutions  in 
reply  to  the  letters  of  the  English  Association : — 

Resolved,  That  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  Chnrchea  of  America  here  assem- 
bled send  fraternal  greeting  to  the  ''Monthly  Meeting  of 
Protestant  Dissenting  Ministers  of  Warwickshire  and 
the  Neighboring  Counties*'  of  England  on  the  one  hun- 
dredth annirersary  of  the  birth  of  that  organization. 
The  labors  and  sacrlflees  of  Priestley  are  not  forgotten 
In  America.  Accept  our  hearty  congratnlatlona  and 
God-spcod,  with  the  wish  that  another  century  may  find 
this  liberal  organisation  still  young  and  thriving. 

JSeiohtd,  That  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian 
and  other  Christian  Churches  now  sitting  at  Saratoga 
cordially  respond  to  the  Iclndly  and  fraternal  greeting  of 
the  North  Midland  Presbyterian  and  Unitarian  Aaaocl»- 
tlon,  comtnunlcated  most  acceptably  tbrough  the  pres- 
ence of  Kev.  J.  Page  Hoppa,  and  sends  Its  best  wlahes 
for  the  success  and  perpetuity  of  the  Aasoclatloa. 

The  Conference  then  adjourned  until  three 
o'clock. 

THE  CONFEUKMCfi    AMD    TUB    AMERICAN    CNITA- 
BIAN   ASSOCIATION. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  Hon.  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  of  New  York,  read  a  lengthy  report  from 
the  committee  appointed  at  the  last  meeting  of 
the  Conference  to  consider  how  the  National 
Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion can  more  effectually  cooperate.  The  report 
shows  in  much  detail  the  difficulties  of  consolidat- 
ing the  two  bodies.  The  changes  advised  by  the 
committee,  in  part  on  the  side  of  the  Conference 
and  in  part  on  the  side  of  the  Association,  are  aa 
follows :—  * 
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1.  Let  eyeiy  chueh  and  other  bodj  repre* 
■ented  in  the  Conference  make  both  itself  and 
its  minirter  permanently,  and  ita  other  delegates 
for  the  two  jears  of  their  sernoe,  membeis  of  the 
Aaaodation.  This  will  add  to  the  membership 
of  that  body  a  number  of  membeis  drawn  from 
erery  part  of  the  coontry,  equal  to  the  whole 
membership  of  the  Conference,  and  be  quite 
large  enough  to  be  a  power  in  the  Association. 
It  will  make  the  Association,  in  the  largest  de- 
gree possible,  a  representatiTe  body,  and  will 
bring  it  into  the  most  intimate  and  responsible 
relations  with  both  the  Conference  and  the 
chnrcbes.  If  the  new  members  shall  fail  of  their 
dnty  to  attend  the  meetings  to  give  the  right 
direction  to  the  doings  of  the  Association,  they 
will  at  least  hardly  be  inclined  to  criticise  them 
onreasonahly  before  the  Conference.  And,  if  that 
dnty  shall  be  discharged,  those  fresh  and  inde- 
pendent members  will  be  abundantly  competent 
to  arraign  here  eveiy  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
Association.  With  the  churches  and  their  dele- 
gates thus  made  membeis  of  the  Association,  the 
committee  think  there  must  at  least  be  an  end 
of  all  jealousy  or  distrust  growing  out  of  the 
facts  that  the  membership  thus  far  has  been,  in 
large  measure,  confined  to  a  section.  It  is  but 
just,  howeyer,  to  the  Association  to  add  that  the 
money  heretofore  raised  in  that  uetion  has  far 
exceeded  the  amount  which  the  Association  has 
expended  therein. 

2.  On  the  part  of  the  Association,  such  changes 
should  be  made  in  its  Charter,  if  indeed  any  be 
required,  as  to  allow  a  church  to  be  a  member ; 
and  the  meetings  of  the  Association  to  be  so 
ordered  and  held  as  to  suit  the  reasonable  con- 
renience  of  the  new  members  and  of  the  Confei^ 
enoe. 

3.  The  Charter  and  By-Laws  of  the  Associa- 
tion should  be  so  changed — H,  contraiy  to  the 
▼iew  of  the  committee,  any  change  be  required — 
as  to  enable  it  to  take,  hold,  and  disburse,  accord- 
ing to  instructions,  any  moneys  with  which  the 
Conference  may  intrust  the  Association  for 
special  purposes. 

The  object  of  this  latter  change  is  to  enable 
and  require  the  Association  to  act  definitely,  and 
according  to  instructions,  as  the  administrative 
agent  of  the  Conference,  as  to  any  matter  or 
fund  placed  in  the  keeping  of  the  Association. 

It  may  be  justly  said  by  those  who,  with  the 
oommitlee,  regard  the  absence  of  power  in  the 
Conference  to  bind  the  churches  as  the  great 


source  of  the  weakness  and  shortcomings  of  that 
body,  that  the  changes  proposed  contain  nothing 
directly  bearing  upon  that  defect  It  would 
seem  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  omission 
that  the  subject  was  not  referred  to  the  committee. 
But  they  may  add  that,  even  if  it  had  been,  they 
would  be  compelled  to  regard  it  as  premature  to 
submit  any  definite  measure  of  relief  until  the 
subject  shall  be  more  fully  discussed  in  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  views  of  the  churches  matured 
upon  it.  The  committee  are  confident  that  the 
churches  will  never  qualify  their  independence 
without  seeing  overwhelming  reasons  for  doing 
so. 

Perhaps  the  committee  might  here,  with  pro- 
priety, bring  their  report  to  a  close.  Tet  they 
feel  that  some  further  explanations  may  be  due 
to  the  opinions  of  those  who,  bringing  differ- 
ent theories  or  prepossessions  to  the  subject,  may 
not  readily  assent  to  the  conclusions  of  the  com- 
mittee. Even  if  the  duties  of  the  committee 
were  broad  enough  to  cover  the  subject,  it  would 
seem  to  be  almost  superfluous  to  point  out  the 
need  and  duty  of  maintaining  permanently  the 
legal  identity  of  the  Association  which  now  holds 
more  than  $163,000  in  trust  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Unitarian  cause,  and  which  is  the  only 
body  in  our  denomination  competent  to  receive 
the  gifts  and  bequests  we  may  expect  in  the 
future.  The  policy  of  so  strengthening  such  a 
body,  and  of  so  commending  it  to  the  confidence 
and  sympathies  of  those  inclined  to  dedicate  a 
portion  of  their  wealth  to  our  cause,  that  no 
sneer,  doubt,  or  distrust  concerning  its  wisdom  or 
sufficiency  shall  ever  again  defeat  a  gift  or 
bequest,  must  be  manifest  to  all.  For  a  denomi- 
nation of  Christians  of  great  wealth  and  intelli- 
gence, which  magnifies  the  duties  of  charity  and 
practical  usefulness,  which  on  every  hand  rec- 
ognizes limitless  opportunities  for  the  beneficent 
use  of  money  and  work,  to  be  without  any 
permanent  central  body,  commanding  universal 
lespect,  which  can  take  and  administer  whatever 
of  value  may  be  offered,  would  indeed  be  at 
once  a  calamity,  a  folly,  and  a  lepioach.  We 
ought  to  make  it  certain  that,  in  the  future,  no 
Unitarian  or  liberal  Christian  will  ever  hesitate  as 
to  giving  his  money  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  for  the  advancement  of  his  faith  and 
Christian  work,  by  reason  of  any  want  of  respect 
for  that  body.  Aie  we  quite  certain  that  the 
sums  heretofore  left  that  body  have  not  been  less, 
by  the  habit  of  thoughtlessly  disparaging  the 
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or  failing  to  do  jnstioe  to  ita  impor- 
tance) 

The  objection  moet  likely,  as  the  committee 
sappoee,  to  be  made  to  their  report  is  that  it  does 
not  provide  for  larger  and  more  direct  execative 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Conference. 

There  are  doabtless  a  few  who  wonld  have  the 
Conference  ondertake  moet  of  the  dnties  of  the 
Aaaoctation.  Let  ns  see  what  thoee  dnUee  or 
functions  are,  and  what  portion  of  them  the 
Conference  conld  perform,  if  it  ehoold  make  the 
attempt. 

First.  It  is  too  plain  for  argument  that  the 
Conference  cannot  either  take  the  fnnds  or  ad 
minister  the  income  which  the  generous  dead 
have  intrusted  to  the  honor  and  wisdom  of  the 
Association ;  nor  conld  the  Association  surrender 
such  funds,  if  by  any  means  the  Conference 
could  be  made  competent  in  law  to  succeed  to 
the  trust. 

Second.  It  is  but  little  less  dear  that  the  Con- 
ference, having  only  an  intermittent  existence  and 
a  mere  transitory  membership,  with  neither  the 
fact  nor  the  possibility  of  a  corporate  or  perpet- 
ual life,  can  never  be  made  a  body  competent  to 
take,  hold,  and  administer  permanent  funds  or 
endowments,  after  the  manner  of  the  Associa- 
tion, which  is  legally  a  corporation  in  perpetuity 
under  the  laws  of  Massachusetts. 

Third.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  whatever, 
more  than  at  present,  we  may  make  of  the  Con- 
ference, the  Association  must  continue  essentially 
as  it  now  is;  but  we  may  hope  with  its  fnnds,  its 
work,  and  its  beneficence  vastly  enlarged  in  the 
future.  Its  report  for  1878  shows  that,  in  the 
year  then  last  past,  the  Association  bad  received 
$54,300  from  five  bequests ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  that  should  be  an  exceptional  year. 

Its  report  for  1882  contains  a  resolution  of  the 
Board  of  Managers,  declaring  "that,  in  view  of 
the  great  opportunities  for  missionary  effort 
which  are  now  opening,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  As- 
sociation to  engage  in  fresh  and  broader  work." 

A  glance  at  the  nature  and  variety  of  this 
work  will  help  us  to  clearer  views  of  the  capacity 
of  the  Conference  for  undertaking  it. 

It  may  be  divided  into  seven  distinct  classes. 

1.  There  is  a  special  fund  for  aiding  certain 
societies  hardly  having  the  means  of  self-support. 

2.  About  $7,000  a  year  are  given  in  general 
aid,  through  the  whole  geographical  breadth  of 
our  body,  in  part  to  old  societies  and  in  part  by 
fostering  young  ones  into  self -sustaining  life. 

3.  Missionary  churches  are  supported  in  eight 


towns  or  cities,  at  a  cost  of  about  $8,000  a  year, 
where  there  are  colleges  or  large  schools. 

4.  About  $5,000  a  year  is  expended  in  what  is 
distinctly  known  as  Home  Missionary  Serrice, 
mostly  for  paying  missionary  preachers  of  oar 
faith. 

5.  A  considerable  sum  is  expended  for  the  sup- 
port of  Unitarian  periodicals  and  the  cucalafeioD 
of  our  literature. 

6.  A  moderate  amount  is  applied  in  aid  of  the 
beneficiary  funds  of  the  Cambridge  and  Mead- 
ville  Theological  Schools,  and  in  payment  for 
lectures  to  theological  students. 

7.  And,  finally,  there  is  a  special  fond  wfaidi 
is  applied  to  the  support  of  the  Mianoa  in  Brit- 
ish Indik 

The  dasMs  and  diversity  of  the  work  to  be 
done  are  likely  to  increase,  as  the  natural  result 
both  of  new  calls  upon  ns  and  of  the  pecofiar  in- 
structions of  those  who  may  make  beq[uasSa  in 
the  future. 

It  hardly  need  be  pointed  out  that  there  are 
many  rival  competitors  and  often  strong  local 
claims  or  interests  to  be  taken  into  acoount  and 
estimated  in  disposing  of  the  amounts  to  be  al- 
lowed under  several  of  these  flsssen ;  so  that  wise 
and  just  condusions  can  be  reached  only  by  ad- 
ministrators who  have  had  large  experience,  and 
keep  themselves  well  informed  as  to  the  cnnent 
needs  of  the  denomination  and  the  relative  daims 
of  sections,  places,  and  churches.  For  such  work, 
we  readily  see  the  advantages  of  a  permanent 
body  and  well-trained  agents  for  adnunistering 
the  funds. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  this  giving  and 
work  supplied  by  the  Association — quite  as  ex- 
tensive as  any  possible  under  the  funds  raised 
by  the  Conference— covers  almost  the  whole 
ground  which  the  Conference  wonld  occupy,  if  it 
should  undertake  an  independent  administration 
through  executive  officers  of  its  own.  In  the 
event  of  its  so  doing,  therefore,  there  wonld  be 
two  independent  dasses  of  agents  engaged  in  the 
same  kind  of  work,  for  the  same  denomination, 
in  the  same  field,  and  at  the  same  time»  from 
which  the  committee  think  confusion,  a  mischiev- 
ous rivalry,  or  duplication  of  aid,  and  increased 
jealousy  and  expense,  could  hardly  fail  to  arise. 

But  it  may  be  said  that,  though  it  is  thus  made 
dear  that  the  Conference  should  never  attempt  to 
enter  upon  the  work  of  details  (which  should  be 
left  to  the  Association),  it  may  yet  take  charge 
of  the  larger  funds  which  it  desires  to  have  ap- 
plied in  execution  of  the  principal  plans  of  the 
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bodj,  as  decided  upon  in  the  Bewions  * 
of  the  Conference.  It  is  claimed  that  mich  con- 
trol, on  the  part  of  the  Ck>nference,  would  give 
more  Titalitj  to  its  proceeding,  greater  rigor  in 
the  execution  of  its  wishee,  and  increased  capacity 
for  secoring  larger  and  prompter  collections.  To 
a  yery  limited  extent,  the  committee  regard  this 
flQggestion  as  well  founded.  Bnt  they  do  not  see 
the  advantage  of  the  Conference  being  to  the 
expense  of  having  independent  officers  of  its  own 
for  snch  work,  when,  as  the  committee  think, 
the  experienced  officials  of  the  Association 
would  be  able  to  render  the  Conference  better 
seryice,  according  to  any  special  instrnctions 
which  the  Conference  shoold  be  pleased  to  give. 
For  all  nsef  nl  and  practical  purposes,  the  officers 
of  the  Association,  acting  under  the  instructions 
of  the  Conference,  would  be  officers  of  the  Con- 
ference. If  there  was  any  reason  to  think  that 
soch  officers  of  the  Association  would  not  in 
good  faith  wish,  or  would  not  be  allowed,  to  con- 
form to  such  instructions,  the  case  would  indeed 
be  different.  That  they  would  not  cheerfully  and 
faithfully  conform  to  such  instructions  is  hardly 
imaginable. 

If,  for  example,  the  Conference  should  raise 
money  to  aid  in  planting  a  church,  building  a 
house  of  worship,  supporting  a  school,  or  sustain- 
ing a  missionary,  where  is  the  funds  to  be  kept, — 
in  the  pockets  of  a  treasurer,  in  his  bank, 
or  with  the  bankers  of  the  Association?  On 
whose  order,  where  instructions  are  not  specific, 
is  it  to  be  paid  out  and  by  whose  hand  1  There 
must  plainly  be  considerable  discretion  in  the  ad- 
ministrative officer.  We  think  h  safest  to  place 
It  with  the  Association, — ^the  honored,  long-faith- 
ful American  Unitarian  Association, — ^and  to 
make  its  officers  the  disbursing  agents  of  the 
Conference,  under  special  or  general  instructions, 
and  consequently  with  only  such  discretion  as  the 
Conference  may  choose  to  allow,  and  with  liabil- 
ity to  report  details  of  expenditure  to  the  Con- 
ference. 

It  is  for  snch  ends  that  the  committee  have  ad- 
vised that  special  authority  be  secured,  if  needed 
by  the  Association,  to  enable  it  to  take  special 
funds,  and  hold  and  disburse  them  subject  to 
special  instructions.  In  fact,  the  funds  for  the 
church  at  Washington,  in  aid  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  and  of  Ann  Arbor,  and  Meadville, 
were  so  held  by  the  Association. 

The  facts  that  the  Association  is  almost  certain 
to  be  called  upon  to  help  every  such  fund  and 
entttpvlw  from  ita  own  rsaooicos    aa  was  the 


case,  for  example,  in  building  the  church  at 
Washington  and  in  relieving  the  Church  of  the 
Messiah  at  New  York — are  still  further  reasons 
for  having  only  one  set  of  administrative  officers. 

What  work  of  that  nature  may  be  attempted 
will  be  work  in  which  the  whole  Unitarian  body 
has  a  common  interest,  and  in  which  it  is  not 
conceivable  that  the  wishev  cuid  interests  of  the 
Conference  and  those  of  the  Association  can  be 
otherwise  than  identical.  It  is  in  every  way  un- 
natural to  look  upon  two  such  bodies  as  having 
adverse  interests. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  Conference  should 
not  consider,  and  mature  plans,  and  give  directions 
concerning  every  matter  of  general  interest,  to 
the  utmost  extent  and  down  to  the  eompUteat  details 
that  its  time  unU  permit.  Its  directions  will  be  in- 
structions to  the  Association,  to  which  it  would 
conform  in  completing  the  administrative  details, 
as  a  department  would  obey  the  directions  of 
Congress.  The  limitation  is  not  of  the  authority 
of  the  Conference  in  directing,  but  a  lack  of  time 
to  consider  details  and  miscellaneous  facts.  The 
committee  think  it  to  be  manifest  tuat  the  Con- 
ference will  have  time  but  for  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  functions  discharged  by  the  Associa- 
tion. Indeed,  the  discussion  of  two  or  three  great 
subjects,  calling  for  expenditures,  is  likely  to 
absorb  all  the  time  at  the  command  of  the  Con- 
ference. The  simple  facts  that  no  money  can  be 
in  hand  until  long  after  the  Conference  will  be 
adjourned,  and  that  it  cannot  know  how  much 
will  be  raised  some  months  later,  are  fatal  to  all 
definite  action  based  on  a  knowledge  of  resources. 
We  have  only  to  imagine  the  consequences  of  un- 
dertaking, on  the  floor  of  this  Conference,  to 
decide  upon  the  small  sums  to  be  allowed  to 
various  missions,  sections,  publications,  charities, 
churches,  preachers,  and  schools,  in  order  to  get 
a  vivid  conception  of  the  utter  impracticability  of 
converting  a  popular  convention  into  an  adminis- 
trative bureau.  Still,  we  repeat,  there  will  be  no 
other  limit  on  the  detailed  action  of  the  Confer* 
ence  except  the  lack  of  time  and  the  inherent  in- 
capacity of  such  a  body  for  administration. 

The  suggestion  made  by  some  that  it  would  be 
easier  to  raise  money,  and  that  the  Conference 
would  be  more  enthusiastic,  if  the  money  was  to 
remain  in  the  pockets  of  a  conference  treasurer 
or  in  the  vaults  of  his  bank  than  it  is  when  the 
Association  is  to  aid  in  raising  it  and  is  to  be  its 
custodian  and  disbursing  agent,  should  perhaps 
be  noticed. 

The  oonABittee  are  onaUe  to  kne  the  loioe  of 
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the  miggestion.  They  can  see  no  roMon  to  think 
that  there  10  a  church — ^if  there  is  an  Individoal 
in  the  Unitarian  bodj — which  wonld  give  a 
dollar  more  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Conference 
than  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  for  the 
same  purpose.  How  can  a  Conference  be  made 
enthosiastic  by  money  which  is  only  to  be  raised 
months  after  it  has  adjourned?  The  reasons 
for  failing  to  give  more  liberally  are  of  quite 
another  kind  from  those  which  that  suggestion 
recognizes,  and  are  by  no  means  remoyable  by 
a  mere  change  of  administratiye  details.  Nor 
are  the  committee  any  better  able  to  see  how 
such  a  change  can  effect  the  zeal  or  confidence  of 
a  body  of  thoughtful,  conscientious,  Christian 
laymen  and  ministers.  What  difference  can  it 
make  to  them,  since  their  instructions  will  pre- 
vail in  any  event,  whether  the  disbuxsing  officer 
holds  his  place  directly  and  technically  under  an 
Association  of  which  they  are  members,  or  under 
a  Conference  in  which  they  are  delegates  f  To 
hold  such  a  theory  is  to  misconceive  the  spirit 
and  aim  of  both  the  Conference  and  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

If,  in  consequence  of  the  diverse  views  which 
have  prevailed,  there  are  any  who,  contrary  to 
the  impressions  of  the  committee,  think  that 
officers  of  the  great  fiscal  body  of  our  church 
are,  by  reoion  of  being  such  officers,  unpopular  as 
collecting  or  disbursing  agents,  then  the  com- 
mittee hold  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  the  Uni- 
tarian people  to  reinstate  that  body  and  its 
agents  in  the  confidence  and  affection  of  our 
people,  so  that  the  very  fact  that  it  is  they  who 
seek  and  hold  and  disburse  shall  incline  every 
one  to  be  liberal,  and  make  every  one  feel  that 
what  he  gives  will  be  wisely  and  faithfully 
applied.  For,  without  such  confidence  and  abil- 
ity, we  may  be  sure  that  every  attempt  to  bring 
our  churches  into  general,  harmonious,  and  bene- 
ficent action,  in  aid  of  our  caose,  will  be  need- 
lessly disappointing  and  inefficient 

In  condusion,  the  committee  may  express 
their  opinion  that,  if  the  changes  they  propose 
shall  be  adopted, 

1 .  The  Association  and  the  Conference  will  each 
retain  its  true  functions  and  usefulness,  somewhat 
invigorated,  and  in  every  way  unimpaired. 

2.  The  Association  wiU,  as  largely  as  possible, 
become  a  representative  body,  and  thereby  be 
brought  into  more  intimate  and  coSperative  re- 
lationB  with  both  the  Conference  and  the  churches. 

3.  The  Association  will  be  able,  through  its 
oOoMi^— 'in  the  selection  of  which  eveiy  ehuch 


'and  every  member  of  the  Conference  will  bars  a 
vote, — to  take  up  the  work  of  adminiatiatian 
which  the  Conference  may  provide  for  it,  and  to 
carry  it  fonrard,  and  use  the  money  which  nsaj 
be  raised  acoor^Ung  to  any  instmctioDB  the  Con- 
ference may  choose  to  gi^e, —  a  kind  of  direct  mod 
practical  cooperation  which  will  enable  the  funds 
and  the  work  of  both  bodies  to  supplement  each 
other,  without  duplication,  rivalry,  confoaion,  or 
useless  expense. 

4.  The  Conference  will  not  be  in  any  trae 
sense  a  mere  advisory  or  debating  body,  bat^ 
besides  being  competent  to  resolve  and  to  plan, 
will  be  able  to  canse  its  directions  to  be  carried 
into  effect  through  officials  whom  its  memben 
took  part  in  selecting  and  who  will  conform  to  its 
instructions,  the  only  real  limitation  of  its  ad- 
ministrative action  being  a  want  of  time  for 
details  and  the  inherent  incapacities  of  all  legis- 
lative bodies  for  executive  functions. 

5.  And,  finally,  if  some  of  the  hopes  of  the 
committee  shall  not  be  fully  realised,  the  Confer^ 
ence  will  be  preserved  within  its  true  sphere, — 
the  great  legislative  department  of  the  Unitarian 
people, —  a  body  without  which,  in  its  essential 
features,  it  is  not  possible  for  Christian  churches 
to  secure  that  frank  and  inspiring  exchange  of 
opinions  and  sympathies  in  the  absence  of  which 
no  denomination  can  attain  a  trae  national  life  or 
even  the  highest  form  of  power  and  development 
within  the  separate  churches. 

MIirORITT   RBFOBT 

Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  presented  the  following  Mi- 
nority Report : — 

It  is  with  great  reluctance  that  I  appear  npon 
this  platform  with  a  Minority  Report  Biit»  hav- 
ing had  no  opportunity  of  consulting  with  the 
committee,  there  is  no  other  way  left  by  which  I 
can  be  loyal  to  the  trust  committed  to  me  by 
this  Conference  and  jost  to  that  certain  portion 
of  the  delegates  present  whose  views  are  aome- 
what  in  accord  with  my  own. 

I  wish  to  dissent  from  the  following  aasnmp- 
tions  in  the  Majority  Report. 

1.  The  incompetency  of  a  delegate  body  to 
carry  on  missionary  undertakings  involving  fi- 
nancial investment  and  executive  skiU  withont 
at  the  same  time  interfering  with  the  indepen- 
dency and  freedom  of  the  societies  represented. 

2.  That  this  Conference  can  necessarily  only 
have  an  intermittent  existence  without  the  pon- 
bility  of  a  "corporate  or  perpetoal  life." 

8.  That  a  delegate  body  nenfwiffly  mnsft  have 
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the  non-delibente  qnalitiee  of  a  man  meeting* 
and  that  any  execntire  life  of  this  Conference 
would  be  confined  to  these  biennial  Beesions. 

4.  The  implication  that  complexity  of  activi- 
ties wonld  of  necessity  bring  confosion,  discord, 
and  jealoosies. 

On  the  other  hand,  yonr  committee  respect- 
fully affirm  (I)  that  volnntary  cooperation  is,  in 
these  days,  a  stronger  incentive  toward  union 
than  any  assumption  of  ecclesiastical  anthority. 
This  is  proven  by  the  experience  of  many  denom- 
inations other  than  our  own.  The  Congregation- 
alists,  Baptists,  the  various  Campbellite  and 
Christian  denominations  in  this  country,  and  the 
Independents  in  England,  set  agoing  and  execute 
their  immense  missionary,  educational,  and  other 
activities,  by  their  delegate  Conferences.  Said 
Prof.  Barbour,  of  Yale  College,  to  me,  the  other 
day,  "The  ecclesiastidsm  of  the  Congregational- 
iflt  Church  is  becoming  more  and  more  a  rope  of 
sand."  And  yet  the  Congregationalist  Church 
was  never  more  active  or  efficient  in  its  executive 
work  than  now.  Our  own  Western  Conference 
and  the  several  -  State  conferences  within  its 
limits  are  all  delegate  organizations,  represent- 
ing a  constituency  extremely  vigilant  for  its  inde- 
pendency ;  and  yet  there  has  never  appeared  any 
of  the  difficulties  and  dangers  foreshadowed  in 
the  Majority  Report. 

2.  It  is  quite  possible  to  combine  the  stability 
and  continuity  of  an  association  with  the  repre- 
sentative character  of  a  conference,  as  a  notable 
illustration  is  the  British  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  whose  membership  con- 
sists of  individuals  who  are  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  body  by  virtue  of  their  generosity  or  attain- 
ment, and  by  delegates  from  every  philosophical 
and  scientific  society  that  may  choose  to  cooper- 
ate with  them  within  the  realm.  This  is  also  tbe 
case  with  several  of  our  national  associations  of 
charities  and  reform. 

3.  That,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  National  Con- 
ference already,  with  its  poorly  organized  meet- 
ings, called  under  a  non-executive  policy,  meeting 
where  the  surroundings  are  of  a  debilitating  and 
luxurious  rather  than  of  a  work-inspiring  char- 
acter, has  given  to  great  problems  more  careful 
consideration  and  to  great  interest  more  effective 
executire  impulse  than  they  are  wont  to  receive 
at  the  annual  meetings  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  where  the  would-be  business  of 
the  Association,  in  order  to  be  disposed  of  at  all, 
is  necessarily  cut  and  dried  into  very  small  pack- 
age!, that  they  may  be  disposed  of  within  the 


crowded  limits  of  one  session  of  about  two  hours' 
duration. 

4.  Tour  committee  would  affirm  that  the  higher 
life  here,  as  everywhere,  is  characterized  by  com- 
plexity rather  than  simplicity  of  organization ; 
that  two  organizations  in  friendly  but  utterly 
free  cooperation,  or  even,  if  need  be,  in  genial 
rivalry,  will  accomplish  more  than  either  one 
separately  or  both,  when  handicapped  together, 
or  who  have  hampered  themselves  with  any  pre- 
vious promises  to  pool  their  earnings. 

Hence,  the  minority  of  your  committee  would 
respectfully  recommend  the  following: — 

1.  That  the  American  Unitarian  Association  be 
preserved  intact,  as  the  wise  and  conscientious  con- 
server  of  trusts  and  administrator  of  such  be- 
quests and  contributions  as  may  be  in  future 
intrusted  to  it.  In  its  hands  will  doubtless  remain 
many  of  the  more  permanent  benefactions  and 
activities  of  the  Unitarian  communion,  such  as 
the  publication  of  denominational  and  religions 
literature,  the  distribution  of  tracts,  the  main- 
taining of  liberal  preaching  at  the  educational 
centres  of  America,  the  aiding  of  feeble  socie- 
ties East  and  West,  etc. 

2.  That  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  incor- 
porate the  National  Unitarian  Conference  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  with  such  a 
Charter  and  By-Laws  as  will  enable  it  to  hold  its 
sessions  anywhere  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
States ;  and  that  its  members  shall  consist  of  dele- 
gations from  such  societies  as  become  annual 
contributors  to  its  treasury,  and  such  individuals 
as  annual  and  life  members  as  may  be  elected  by 
the  Conference  after  the  payment  of  an  adequate 
fee. 

3.  That  out  of  these  funds  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference  be  salaried  sufficiently  to  enable  him 
to  give  his  entire  time  to  the  service  of  the  Con- 
ference,.that  with  the  cooperation  and  advice  of 
the  Council  he  may  advance  the  general  interest 
of  our  cause  by  visiting  such  localities  as  most 
demand  his  attention,  aid  in  directing  our  mis- 
sionary forces,  help  increase  and  widen  our  fellow- 
ship, and  especially  carry  to  a  successful  issue 
such  special  work  as  the  Conference  may  see  fit 
to  take  in  hand  from  time  to  time, —  such  for  in- 
stance as  those  in  hand  at  present,  the  unloading 
of  the  New  Orleans  church  of  its  debt,  the 
building  of  the  churches  at  Des  Moines  and 
Madison,  and  providing  for  the  better  means  for 
the  preparation  for  the  ministry. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  your  committee  men  that 
such  a  step  will  add  immensely  to  the  present 
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eqaally  with  the  Ann  Arbor  Committee,  would 
haye  reported  to  70a  a  laooeMfnl  termination 
of  their  efforts.  Bnt,  in  September,  Mr.  Wade 
renewed  his  proposition  in  a  moreidistinct  form. 
A  year  has  been  spent  in  what  have  proved  to 
be  imitless  negotiations.  The  reasons  for  and 
against  removal  hare  been  fnllj  considered.  As 
a  result,  the  trostees  hare  declined  to  remove. 
There  may  be,  there  will  be,  great  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this  step.  Bnt 
there  can  be  no  question  of  the  deep  sense  of 
duty  which  dictated  it,  or  that  it  is  a  finality. 
Our  school,  then,  remains  at  Meadville,  probably 
for  a  long  time,  very  likely*  permanently.  Mean- 
while, its  resources  are  scanty,  and  its  endowment 
is  not  increased.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee, it  is  the  opinion  of  your  Council,  that, 
for  any  proper  efficiency,  an  addition  of  $100,000 
to  its  present  means  are  imperatively  required. 
Such  an  addition  would  make  the  endowment 
only  $250,000,  which,  with  any  probable  rates  of 
interest,  would  only  furnish  support  to  four  pro- 
fessors and  pay  other  necessary  expenses.  Few 
persons  woidd  affirm  that  a  Theological  School 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century 
can  meet  and  satisfy  the  legitimate  demands 
made  upon  it  with  a  less  number.  It  would 
seem  as  if  those  who  believe  that  the  trustees 
did  wisely  and  right  in  declining  to  accept  the 
rich  endowment  at  Cleveland  should  see  to  it 
that  the  interests  of  the  school  do  not  suffer  from 
the  costly  sacrifice. 

BPBIKO   OABDBN  8O0IBTT. 

Your  Council  feel  that  it  is  not  inappropriate 
to  record  among  the  successes  of  the  last  two 
years  the  establishment  of  the  Spring  Garden 
Society,  Philadelphia,  in  a  church  building  which 
is  conveniently  situated,  and  which  meets  all 
their  present  needs.  It  is  true  that  this  has  not 
been  accomplished  by  the  counsels  or  by  the 
encouragement  of  the  Conference,  but  the  enter- 
prise was  in  the  direct  line  of  conference  work. 
At  least,  $13,000  of  denominational  money  have 
been  given  to  make  the  enterprise  suoceos- 
ful;  and  the  church  itself  is  one  of  the  noblest 
of  our  recent  additions  to  the  list  of  liberal 
workers.  We  may  congratulate  ourselves  that 
the  Christian  generosity  and  enthasiasm  so 
largely  generated  by  this  Conference  made  this 
ffoocess  possible. 

PBOBPBOT  HILL  SOHOOLi 

At  the  list  meeting  of  the  Conference,  it  was 
'resolved,  that  inasmuch  as  Prospect  Hill  School 


has  been  purchased,  reorganised,  and  equipped 
for  efficient  service  under  the  direction  of  a  brard 
of  trustees,  appointed  pursuant  to  votes  passed  at 
the  last  meeting  of  this  body,  and  thereby  eD- 
rolled  as  one  of  its  recognized  and  permanent 
interests,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  members  of 
this  Conference  to  extend,  as  far  and  wide  aa 
possible,  a  knowledge  of  its  existence,  merits,  and 
claims,  and  do  what  in  them  lies,  by  personal  en< 
couragement,  patronage,  and  support,  to  make  it 
a  grand  and  honorable  success/'  It  seems  proper 
to  add  that  to-day  the  school  now  in  chivge  of 
Bev.  J.  C.  Parsons  is,  what  it  was  proposed  that 
it  should  be,  a  thoroughly  good,  unsectarian 
school  for  girls,  where  can  be  found  at  one  and 
the  same  time  wholesome  physical  conditions, 
sound  mental  training,  and  excellent  home  influ- 
ence. It  seems  equally  needful  to  say  that, 
while  enough  has  been  given  to  prevent  the  dos- 
ing of  the  school,  enough  has  not  been  given  to 
enable  it  to  receive  all  who  could  be  wisely  wel- 
comed to  its  instruction.  If  it  is  desired  that  it 
should  be  a  large  and  broadly  influential  as  well 
as  thoroughly  good  school,  then  a  considerable 
addition  must  be  made  to  its  endowment.  At 
this  very  moment,  $1,000  are  imperatively  re- 
quired to  furnish  the  establishment  with  suitable 
heating  apparatus. 

▲MBBICAN  XmiTABIAK  ASSOCIATION. 

In  respect  to  the  work  and  needs  of  our  fellow- 
laborer  and  colleague,  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should 
speak  in  detail,  inasmuch  as  at  a  later  hour  it  will 
make  its  own  statement.  What  is  necessary  is 
that  we  should  allude  to  the  action  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  the  results  of  that  action.  Two 
yean  ago,  it  was  voted  that  the  Confer^ 
ence  deemed  $50,000  a  year  requisite  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Association.  It  is 
humiliating  to  be  obliged  to  state  that  of  this 
sum— clearly  so  small,  when  compared  with  the 
varied  requirements  of  our  missionary  work — 
hardly  two-thirds  have  been  received  into  the 
treasury.  It  is  encouraging  to  be  able  to  state 
that,  while  the  gifts  of  the  years  1878  and  1879 
averaged  but  $26,000  a  year,  the  contributions  of 
1880  and  1881  exceeded  $34,000  a  year.  Still, 
the  time  has  come  when  it  should  be  distiiictly 
said  to  this  great  representative  body  of  Unita- 
rians that  it  will  be  impossible  to  keep  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  our  reUgions  body  iq»  to  its 
present  meagre  efficiency,  unless  there  is  a  retom 
on  the  part  of  our  parishes  to  the  more  generous 
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gmng  of  the  decade  from  1865  to  1875,  when  the 
avenge  annual  receipts  of  the  Awodation  were 
$56,000. 

WOBK  IK  THB  SOUTH. 

We  torn  from  the  report  of  the  past  to  the 
dntjr  and  promise  of  the  fntore.  Daring  the 
last  two  years  there  has  been  a  distinct  revival 
of  interest  in  Southern  work.  It  has  been 
felt  more  keenly  than  ever  before  that  we 
Unitarians  have  views  of  truth  and  ideals  of 
character  which  are  fitted  to  be  helpful  in  the 
process  of  material  and  spiritnal  reconstruction 
which  is  going  on  in  that  portion  of  our  common 
oonntry,  and  that  the  time  has  come  when  the 
seed  of  such  truth  and  character  can  be  planted 
with  good  hopes  of  a  harvest.  At  Wilmington, 
Del.,  where  in  the  past  a  great  sum  of 
money  has  been  expended  to  found  a  church, 
a  new  minister  has  been  settled,  and  the  future 
seems  full  of  promise.  The  society  at  Washing- 
ton in  its  new  place  of  worship  has  assumed 
a  position  of  wide  and  beneficial  influence,  which 
amply  repays  the  denomination  for  all  the  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  its  behalf.  The  parish 
at  Charleston  still  feels  the  losses  and  depletion 
which  came  with  the  civil  war,  but,  under  the 
faithful  care  of  Mr.  Brown,  is  displaying  a  noble 
spirit  of  mingled  courage,  fidelity,  and  self- 
sacrifice.  The  work  of  Miss  Bradley  at  Wil- 
mington, N.C.,  has  always  possessed  for  us  a 
peculiar  interest.  It  early  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  Mr.  Lowe,  and  was  commended  to  the  support 
of  our  people  by  this  Conference.  It  is  also  the 
one  enterprise  for  the  aid  of  Southern  education 
which  was  planned  by  minds  within  our  own 
body,  and  supported  by  resources  drawn  from 
within  our  own  borders.  Last  winter,  Mr. 
Chaney,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Association, 
Tisited  Atlanta,  that  city  of  Georgia  which  has 
been  termed  the  rising  Chicago  of  the  South, 
a  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  distributing 
centre,  the  greatness  of  whose  future  growth 
wHI  be  likely  to  outstrip  aU  sluggish  calculations. 
He  formed  the  little  nucleus  of  a  Unitarian 
Society,  and  this  winter  he  returns  thither  to 
devote  himself  to  the  work  of  building  np  there 
a  church  of  our  faith. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Aflsodation  and  the  Beligious  Education  Society, 
lir.  Mayo  has  been  directing  the  attention  of  our 
Southern  people  to  the  superior  value  of  our 
American  system  of  common  schools.  He  has 
fpant  two  winters  in  the  South,  visiting  many  of 
the  Sonfcheni  States,  lecturing  in  school-houses 


and  halls,  stating  his  views  to  large  conventions 
of  teachers,  conversing  with  prominent  educators, 
and  thus  accomplishing  a  great  work  in  fastening 
attention  upon  what  may  be  termed  the  people's 
way  to  an  education. 

THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHDBCH. 

All  these  points  to  which  we  have  alluded  are 
interesting  and  important.  We  must  not  forget- 
nor  neglect  them.  But  your  Council  desires  to 
bring  into  the  foreground  the  Society  at  New 
Orleans,  and  to  concentrate  your  attention  more 
fully  apon  its  condition  and  needs.  New  Orleans 
is,  has  been,  and  in  all  human  probability  will  be, 
the  great  mercantile  metropolis  of  the  South. 
At  New  Orleans,  we  have  a  church  with  a  noble 
history,  but  one  which,  in  the  near  past,  has  by 
various  misfortunes  been  brought  to  the  verge  of 
ruin.  Under  the  ministrations  of  Mr.  Allen,  it 
has,  during  the  last  year,  been  greatly  restored 
in  numbers,  and  been  filled  with  fresh  courage. 
A  debt  of  $15,000  rests,  a  crushing  burden,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  have  remained  faith- 
ful. It  ought  to  be  paid.  For  this  purpose,  St. 
Loais  has  already  subscribed  $3,000.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  Conference  will  make  the  payment  of 
this  debt,  and  so  the  permanent  restoration  of 
this  important  society  one  of  the  special  objects 
which  it  shall  commend  to  the  liberality  of  our 
people.  During  the  sessions  of  this  Conference, 
the  whole  subject  of  Southern  work,  both  in  its 
intellectual  and  spiritual  aspects,  will  be  pre- 
sented by  those  who,  from  experience  and  per- 
sonal knowledge,  are  competent  to  speak  intelli- 
gentiy. 

THE   WJlDE  THSOLOQICAL  SCHOOL. 

No  more  important  topic  will  demand  our  at- 
tention than  that  appointed  for  consideration  on 
Thursday  morning.  It  had  been  the  hope  of 
many  to  transfer  the  Meadville  School  to  a  new 
home,  where,  with  ampler  resources,  it  might 
enter  upon  a  yet  nobler  career  of  usefulness. 
That  hope  cannot  longer  be  cherished.  But  it  is 
believed  that  Mr.  Wade,  if  he  could  be  assured 
of  the  full  sympathy  and  steady  support  of  our 
body,  would  be  ready  to  do  his  part  in  founding 
a  new  school,  with  a  more  comprehensive  pur- 
pose than  has  hitherto  been  attempted.  A  mut- 
ual Committee  of  the  Western  Conference,  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  and  the  Na- 
tional Council  will  make  a  distinct  report  con- 
cerning this  plan,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here 
to  enlarge  upon  it.    Certainly,  the  munificent 
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offer  of  Mr.  Wade  demands  of  na  candid  and 
grateful  consideration,  and  shoold  recelTe  from 
ns  a  distinct  and  respectful  answer. 

HELP  FOB  HUKOABT. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Koytfcs,  the  head  of  the 
Unitarian  College  of  Hungary,  recalls  the  fact 
that  for  many  years  a  professor  has  been  sus- 
tained in  that  college  by  the  generosity  of  the 
late  Mis.  Richmond,  of  Providence.  Of  her  gift, 
the  sum  of  $3,000  or  $4,000  remains.  This  has 
been  placed  in  the  charge  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  The  hope  is  that  this  sum 
may  be  increased  to  $10,000,  and  become  at  once 
a  permanent  endowment  and  a  lasting  bond  of 
union  between  us  and  that  ancient  branch  of  the 
Uuitarian  Church  which  kept  the  torch  of  a 
rational  faith  burning  in  the  dark  period  of  ec- 
clesiastical history,  and  which  to-day  is  one  of 
the  noblest  influences  in  South-eastern  Europe. 

THE  MADISON  OHUBOH. 

With  the  successful  termination  of  the  Ann 
Arbor  building  enterprise,  we  are  reminded  that 
we  have  other  parishes  planted  in  college  towns, 
which,  if  later  in  their  origin,  are  not  leas  inter- 
esting in  their  character,  and  which  must  in  turn 
soon  be  asking  our  help  to  proride  them  with  a 
suitable  place  of  worship.  Among  these  is  the 
church  at  Madison,  Wis.  It  has  drawn  to  its 
support  several  of  the  professors  of  the  State 
Uniyersity,  and  from  the  beginning  has  exercised 
a  salutary  influence.  Already,  it  is  outgrowing 
the  capacity  of  the  only  availaUe  liall,  and  is  con- 
sidering the  question  of  building  a  church  of 
moderate  price  and  dimensions.  Probably,  before 
another  meeting  of  the  Conference,  it  will  ask,  as 
it  will  certainly  deserve,  a  modest  sun  to  aid  in 
this  undertaking. 

women's  AUXILIABT  CONFBEBN0B8. 

For  the  first  lime,  the  meeting  of  the  Women's 
AuxQiary  Conferences  will  be  included  in  the 
sessions  of  this  body.  This  is  as  it  should  be. 
Every  branch  of  our  religious  and  missionary 
activity  should  have  an  appropriate  representa- 
tion at  this  great  denominational  gathering.  We 
welcome  every  trae  fellow-worker  and  every 
good  instrumentality  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  the  world.  These  women's  societiea. 
East  and  West,  are  yet  in  their  infancy;  but 
already  they  have  displayed  a  seal  and  faith  from 
wUch  we  augur  groat  and  continued  usefulness. 


THE  BUNDAT  80HOOL  SOOIBTT. 

EqoaDy  glad  has  your  ConncQ  been  to  obey 
the  instruction  of  the  Conference  of  1880,  and 
give  the  Sunday-school  societies  an  evening  in 
which  to  discuss  the  religious  education  of  the 
young.  A  denomination  which  cannot  hold  its 
young  people  and  fill  them  with  loyalty  to  the 
ideas  and  principles  for  which  in  the  providence 
of  God  it  stands  has,  and  can  have,  no  fntore. 
One  has  only  to  consider  how  large  a  portion  of 
those  who  are  the  hope  and  support  of  our 
churches,  and  who  represent  those  churches  here 
to-day,  have  entered  upon  the  stage  of  active 
life  in  the  brief  period  since  Dr.  Bellows  spake 
the  creative  words  which  called  this  Conference 
into  being,  to  understand  how  supremely  impor- 
tant it  is  to  the  welfare  of  our  churches,  and  to 
the  future  usefulness  even  of  the  Conference, 
that  we  should  know  in  what  way  best  to  train 
our  boys  and  girls  to  a  clear  and  rational  &ith 
and  up  to  a  noble  manhood  and  womanhood. 

THE  OONFERBNCB  OF  THB  A.   U.  A. 

One  subject  of  vital  importance  has  only  been 
alluded  to :  I  refer  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  to  consider  how  the  National  Confer 
ence  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association 
can  more  effectually  cooperate  without  sacrifice 
of  the  advantages  belonging  to  either.  Of  this 
committee.  Dr.  Bellows  was  originally  chairman. 
Fortunate  for  us  it  is  that  he  lived  long  enough 
to  form  and  to  express  his  matured  thought  npon 
the  subject.  At  his  request,  Mr.  Dorman  B. 
Eaton,  his  friend  and  parishioner,  undertook  to 
prepare  a  report.  Your  Council  are  in  no  condi- 
tion to  forestall  this  report  by  a  discussion  of  its 
subject-matter,  even  if  they  were  disposed  so  to 
do.  They  make  this  distinct  statement,  that  they 
may  impress  npon  the  minds  of  all  the  delegates 
the  du^  of  attendance  npon  the  important  ses- 
sion at  which  this  report  will  be  read.  The  most 
vital  interest  of  our  body  must  depend  npon  a 
calm  and  dispassionate  hearing  and  upon  a  wise 
and  broad  decision. 

FOBEIGN  nSLBOATES. 

At  the  very  opening  of  these  sessions  of  the 
tenth  meeting  of  the  National  Conference,  we  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  our  satisfaction  that 
the  past  year  has  not  only  cemented  our  own 
churches  together  by  common  love  and  labors 
but  that  it  has  done  so  mnch  to  create  and  oon- 
firm  international  sympathy  and  feUowahip.    To 
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the  meetingB  u£  the  Britiah  National  Conference 
we  lent  as  delegates  Brothers  DilHngham  and 
Hobart  Clarke ;  Drs.  E.  £.  Hale  and  James  Free- 
man Clarke  were  given  anthority  to  speak  in  onr 
behalf  before  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Association ;  while  Prof.  Allen,  in  his  lore  for  onr 
faith,  tnmed  aside  from  the  beaten  track,  and 
was  present  at  the  session  of  the  Hungarian  Con- 
sistory at  Kolozsrar.  These  all  were  received  to 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  onr  brethren  across  the 
sea.  To^j,  we  have  from  England  present 
with  ns  several  well-known  ministers  of  onr  faith, 
one  layman  who  has  done  noble  service  in  the 
field  of  scientific  research,  and  yet  another  who 
represents  the  Unitarian  merchants  in  onr  old 
home.  From  faro£E  Hungary,  the  head  of  the 
Unitarian  College  has  been  induced  to  visit  ns  and 
to  speak  to  ns, — ^not  indeed  in  the  warm  accents 
of  his  glowing  native  tongne,  bnt  in  onr  colder 
English  phrase.  We  connt  it  of  good  omen  that 
almost  the  first  words  of  welcome,  of  counsel,  and 
of  sound  knowledge  to  which  we  shall  listen 
should  coi]|e  from  these  who  are  not  of  us,  and 
who  yet  by  one  hope,  one  faith,  one  baptism  into 
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a  common  sympathy  and  fellowship,  are  most 
truly  of  us. 

OLOSINO  WORDS.* 

We  dose  our  report  not  with  sad  words, — for 
sadness  does  not  belong  to  the  memory  of  a  gpreat 
life  nobly  completed, — ^but  we  cannot  stand  in 
this  place  and  forget  him  who  was  the  central 
figure  in  all  our  gatherings,  whose  fertile  mind 
suggested  our  Conference,  whose  eloquent  speech 
established  it,  whose  creative  and  organizing  gen- 
ins  did  so  much  to  give  it  shape  and  direction, 
and  whose  presence  hitherto  has  added  light  and 
inspiration.  Ever,  with  the  passing  years,  the  old 
solemn  lesson  is  repeated.  The  fathers, —  the 
wise-hearted,  the  strong,  and  faithful, — who  stood 
on  heights  of  influence  and  power,  have  labored ; 
and  we,  who  feel  all  unequal  to  the  bearing  of 
their  shields  of  faith  or  to  the  wielding  of  the 
swords  wherewith  they  were  girded  by  the  Spirit, 
have  entered  into  their  labors.  What  depth  of 
faith,  what  love  of  the  truth,  what  earnestness  of 
purpose  we  need,  to  stand  in  our  lot  I 

Bespectf ully  submitted  for  the  Council. 

Grindall  Hbtkolds. 
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Yon  go  to  a  good  old-faahioned  New  England 
town-meeting.  The  citixenB  gathered  there  of 
every  stripe  and  opinion  are,  on  the  whole,  loyal 
to  the  good  name  and  proper  duties  of  the  town. 
Still,  the  individoal  citizena  are  apt  to  have 
special  interest  in  some  single  branch  of  town 
work,  and  to  think  it  ooght  a  little  to  outrank 
everything  else.  One  dan  says:  "The  perma- 
nent proeperity  of  the  village  depends  upon  the 
amount  and  quality  of  the  education  given  the 
young  people.  Vote  the  largest  possible  school 
appropriation."  Another  class  is  sure  that  ease 
of  social  and  business  communications  is  of  quite 
as  much  importance.  These  are  willing  to  pay 
almost  any  sum  for  roads,  sidewalks,  crossing,  or 
street  lights.  Right  sanitary  conditions  are  the 
foremost  interest  with  yet  another  class.  Noth- 
ing is  too  much,  if  it  procures  good  water,  good 
sewerage,  clean  ways,  and  pure  atmosphere. 
Thus,  you  will  observe  that  there  is  no  concern 
of  the  common  life  but  looks  to  somebody  the 
most  vital  of  all.  The  meeting  closes,  and  yon 
find  that  the  broad  common  sense  of  the  people 
has  decided  that  all  these  things  are  important, 
and  that  all  must  be  cared  for  with  a  certain  wise 
sense  of  proportion. 

Now,  this  illustration,  or  parable,  is  not  inept 
in  a  report  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. The  difficulties  which  it  encounters  are 
quite  analogous  to  those  which  test  the  judgment 
of  these  little  democracies.  How  to  give  a  proper 
hearing  to  this  or  that  special  cause  which  seems 
to  deserve  everything  we  can  give  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  see  to  it  that  the  broad,  inclusive 
work  committed  to  its  care  suffers  no  detriment 
in  any  part,— that  is  and,  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  must  be  the  perpetual  problem.  Earnest 
men  and  women  come  and  say:  "What  perma- 
nently influences  the  world  are  thoughts  and 
principles.  Spend  more  on  your  literature. 
Scatter  tenfold  more  of  your  books,  your  tracts. 


and  your  songs  of  praise."  Other  equally 
nest  men  and  women  plead  "that  nothing  is  like 
the  magnetism  of  the  living  voice  8peakiii£^  cmt 
of  the  experience  of  a  soul  set  on  fire  by  the 
truth.  What  you  need  is  missionaries,  more 
missionaries."  All  this— the  wisdom  of  litera- 
ture and  the  foolishness  of  preaching — ^look  to 
many  to  be  but  an  evanescent  good.  They  tell 
you,  "if  you  wish  enduring  results,  to  plant 
churches  which  shall  send  their  roots  down  into 
the  soil,  and  exercise  a  purifying  aiyl  ennobling 
influence  when  we  and  our  children  sleep."  Aot 
a  few,  again,  put  aU  the  stress  upon  the  duty  of 
bringing  the  truth  home  to  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  our  educated  young  people.  Free  their  minds 
of  old  dogmas  and  superstitions.  Let  them  see 
the  light  and  breathe  the  sweet  atmosphere  of 
a  reasonable  Christianity,  and  they  will  be  your 
living  tracts,  they  will  be  your  unpaid  mission- 
aries, they  will  be  the  founders  of  your  new 
churches.  Are  not  all  these  pleas  true?  Is 
there  a  single  one  of  these  objects  which  might 
not  well  receive  much  more  than  we  have  to  give 
to  all  ?  Nothing,  then,  is  more  essential  in  any 
denomination  than  a  body  which  shall  preserve 
for  it  a  just  sense  of  proportion;  a  body  which, 
like  the  sober  farmers  in  our  rural  towns,  shall 
hear  all  interests  and  recognize  the  value  there  is 
in  all,  and  according  to  capacity  care  for  all; 
a  body  which  perceives  that  as  air,  sunlight, 
moisture,  and  soil  are  necessary  for  material 
harvests,  so  all  forms  of  missionary  activity  have 
their  place  in  planting,  in  nurturing,  and  in 
ripening  the  spiritual  grain.  There  is  no  good 
office  for  whose  just  and  thoughtful  performance 
the  Association  feels  that  it  has  so  rightful  a 
daim  to  the  approval  of  our  religions  body  as 
this  most  difficult  office  of  taking  in  sufficient 
means,  and  so  allotting  them  that  no  wise  method 
of  influence  quite  fails  of  its  end. 
The  directors  of  the  Association  do  not  feel 
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that  it  is  desirable  to  take  ap  the  time  of  the 
conference  with  the  mere  details  of  work. 
Those  details  have  been  spread  oat  from  year  to 
year  npon  the  pages  of  annoal  reports,  which, 
read  or  unread,  hare  been  placed  in  the  pews  of 
all  the  churches.  They  content  themselyes  with 
presenting  the  aggregates.  The  Association, 
then,  supports  fourteen  or  fifteen  feeble  parishes, 
which  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  anything  but  fee- 
ble. It  is  helping  forward  to  strength  and  self- 
support  hardly  leas  than  twenty-fire  parishes,  in 
towns  which  are  full  of  the  elements  of  new 
growth  and  life.  It  keeps  in  the  field,  wholly  or 
in  part  from  its  own  treasury,  nine  missionaries 
in  as  many  different  States  or  Territories.  It 
has  established  and  maintained  preaching  in 
eight  important  college  towns.  It  has  assisted 
in  their  studies,  directly  or  indirectly,  probably 
not  less  than  ten  theological  students.  It  has 
distributed  more  than  one  hundred  and  thirty 
thousand  tracts  and  pamphlets,  and  sold  or  given 
away  nearly  eight  thousand  books,  besides  mate- 
rially assisting  our  periodicals.  Nor  has  it  alto- 
gether confined  its  work  of  faith  and  love  within 
the  bounds  of  our  national  domain,  wide  as  those 
bounds  are.  It  has  sent  Christian  sympathy  and 
help  to  the  ancient  sister  church  of  Hungazy.  It 
has  eren  sought  to  furnish  the  bread  of  life  to 
feed  hungering  souls  and  to  save  outcast  chil- 
dren in  far-off  Hindustan;  All  this  multifarious 
work,  extending  in  this  country  from  Maine  to 
California  and  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf,  has 
been  done  for  $35,000.  The  mere  statement 
proves  that  the  Association  has  been  neither  an 
idle  nor  an  unwise  steward  of  the  things  com- 
mitted to  it. 

The  directors  would  desire  to  add  that  not  only 
has  the  Association  maintained,  as  they  hope  and 
believe  with  some  effectiveness,  old  and  useful 
work,  but  it  has  done  what  every  missionary  body 
which  proposes  to  live  must  do, —  undertaken 
either  entirely  new  work,  or  else  greatly  enlarged 
the  scope  of  old  work  and  methods.  It  has  added 
during  the  last  two  years  two  or  three  to  the  list 
of  State  missionaries.  The  plan  of  having  such 
missionaries  is  not  of  r3oent  origin  or  its  advan- 
tages simply  problematical.  One  who  served  in 
Massachusetts  less  than  a  year,  in  that  brief 
term,  helped  to  create  two  permanent  parishes. 
In  New  Hampshire,  they  credit  to  the  system- 
quite  as  valuable  results;  while,  in  Michigan, 
their  State  missionary  has  done  his  full  share  in 
adding  to  the  rolls  of  its  conference  four  or  five 
self-supporting  societies.    The  time  is  at  hand 


when  the  conferences  of  many  States  will  come 
and  say  to  the  Association :  "  We  wish  you  to  aid 
us  in  supporting  such  a  missionary  within  our 
own  borders.  We  are  sure  he  is  needed.  We 
are  confident  that  in  many  places  there  is  a  lib- 
eral sentiment  which  he  can  consolidate  into  or- 
ganized and  life-giving  churches."  Then,  our 
religious  body  will  have  to  decide  whether  it  will 
furnish  the  means  to  do  this,  or  suffer  gr€At 
States  to  grow  to  more  than  royal  power  with 
very  little  influence  from  our  truth,  and  almost 
without  any  knowledge  of  our  existence. 

Since  the  last  conference,  something  more  has 
been  done  in  the  Southern  field.  We  have  as- 
sisted Mr.  Mayo  in  his  work  of  encouraging  the 
establishment  and  generous  support  of  a  system 
of  broad,  free,  unsectarian  common  schools  in 
our  Southern  States.  We  have  undertaken  to 
save  the  valuable  society  in  New  Orleans,  which 
certainly  had  reached  the  last  stages  of  exhaus- 
tion. To-morrow,  those  who  know  the  situation 
best,  and  who  are  competent  to  tell  yon  what 
success  has  come  to  this  undertaking,  and  what 
is  needed  to  make  that  success  complete  and 
lasting,  will  speak  at  length  to  you.  For  six 
months,  Mr.  Chaney  was  at  Atlanta,  examining 
the  situation  and  prospects  in  that  increasing 
city,  while  Mr.  Parrot  visited  Jacksonville  for  a 
like  purpose.  Our  conclusion  is  that  there  is 
work  which  needs  to  be  done,  and  work  which 
we  can  do.  But  to  do  it  will  require  conse- 
crated men  and  consecrated  means. 

Last  April,  the  Spring  Garden  Society  of  Phil- 
adelphia came  to  the  Association,  and  asked  if  it 
would  pledge  $5,000  to  complete  the  purchase  of 
a  church  building.  Inquiries  were  made.  It 
was  clear  that  the  usefulness  and  possibly  the 
permanent  existence  of  the  society  depended 
upon  its  possession  of  a  suitable  place  of  worship. 
It  was  equally  clear  that  the  building,  for  which 
the  society  was  in  treaty,  was  offered  at  a  price 
far  less  than  it  would  cost  to  build  a  house  as 
commodious  and  well  situated.  It  was  necessary 
to  decide  within  a  week,  or  lose  the  opportunity. 
The  Association  took  the  risk.  It  had  not  the 
money  in  hand  from  contributions.  It  hoped  for 
gifts  on  this  account.  It  has  been  disappointed. 
Unless  those  who  believe  in  the  value  of  this 
new  society  and  believe  in  the  duty  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  take  advantage  of  great  openings 
when  they  present  themselves  do  come  forward 
before  the  first  of  October,  the  $5,000  must  be 
taken  from  the  reserved  fund. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  what  most  of  all 
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raqniret  to  be  reported  is  oar  need  of  more 
means.  How  wide  are  the  bonnds  of  denomina- 
tional oaef  olneis  open  to  n^  it  is  impoesible  to 
saj,  bat  they  are  dearlj  far  wider  than  we  at 
pieeent  have  the  capacity  or  heart  to  fill.  Even 
in  New  England,  the  original  home  of  American 
Unitarianiem,  mnch  more  might  be  done  than  we 
have  even  attempted.  In  many  great  places. 
West  and  Sonth,  we  might,  no  donbt,  establish  a 
beneficial  and  endaring  inflaence,  if  we  dared  to 
embark  in  work  which  demands  a  large  expendi- 
tare  of  time,  labor,  and  resoorces.  On  every  side, 
the  work  is  hampered  for  lack  of  means. 

Of  coarse,  increase  of  resonrces  most  depend 
very  largely  apon  the  awakening  of  a  deeper 
faith  in  the  valne  of  the  objects  for  which  re- 
soarces  are  reqaired ;  and  no  leas  apon  the  awak- 
ening of  enthusiasm  for  those  things  concerning 
which  we  have,  in  a  certain  latent  fashion,  faith. 
And  for  this  awakening  of  faith  and  enthosiasm, 
which  stimulate  generosity,  we  mast  look  very 
largely  to  the  inflaence  of  gatherings  like  this.  It 
id  pleasant  also  to  remember  that  the  actnal  result 
of  oar  various  conference  meetings  has  been  to 
stimulate  generosity;  that  not  only  have  the 
gifts  to  the  general  fond  been  usually  perceptibly 
enlarged,  but  special  undertakings  demanding  a 
large  bounty  have  been  brought,  and  not  vainly, 
before  our  churches. 

But  with  the  faith  and  enthusiasm  actually 
existing,  and  which  we  carry  on  with  us  through 
the  years  without  any  special  stimulus,  it  is  prob- 
able that,  with  the  adoption  of  right  methods  and 
principles,  a  great  deal  more  might  be  done. 
We  do  not  economise  the  moral  power  and  the 
religious  liberality  which  we  actually  possess. 
Take  the  single  quality  of  regularity.  There  are 
a  few  parishes  upon  whose  yearly  gift  you  can 
depend  as  upon  the  return  of  sunlight  or  upon 
the  procession  of  the  seasons.  It  always  comes 
and  at  the  appointed  time.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  just  as  if  you  had  received  them,  you 
can  put  their  tens  or  hundreds  or  thousands  on 
the  credit  side  of  the  treasury.  If  this  principle 
of  regularity  went  through  our  parishes,  and 
every  year  brought  from  all  the  average  bounty, 
even  with  our  somewhat  moderate  giving  we 
should  be  able  to  do  all  the  work  we  have  ever 
attempted  to  do,  and  remain  solvent,  and  draw, 
as  we  ought  to  draw,  only  the  interest  of  the 
legacies  of  good  friends  who  have  departed. 
But  a  large  number  of  parishes  give,  perhaps, 
four  years  out  of  five ;  and  the  fifth  forget  that 
they  have  any  such  duty.    No  donbt,  the  society 


is  just  as  willing  to  give  the  fifth  year  as  the 
preceding  four.  But  it  has  no  principle  of  reg- 
ularity embedded  in  the  parish  life,  and  no 
person  or  body  of  persons  to  enforce  regularity. 
Last  year,  a  dozen  parishes  upon  which  we  have 
usually  depended,  and  depended  with  justice,  re- 
frained from  giving, — from  what  cause  or  caosea 
we  know  not.  Bat  this  is  certain.  If  they  had 
given,  and  given  with  their  ordinary  freedom, 
their  combined  gifts  would  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
have  furnished  the  sum  which  was  necessary  to 
secure  Mr.  Ames's  society  a  church  building,  and 
of  which  we  are  now  deficient. 

Look  again  at  the  value  of  pramptneu  in  giv- 
ing,—not  perhaps  in  adding  to  the  amount  of 
the  bounty,  but  certainly  in  giving  timely  infor- 
mation, to  those  who  have  to  dispense  the 
bounty,  how  much  they  have  in  charge  and 
what  work  they  can  honestly  and  wisely  under- 
take. What  now  is  our  custom  in  respect  to 
promptness?  In  accordance  with  the  vote  of 
this  conference,  practically,  no  money  reaches 
the  treasury  before  the  middle  of  November. 
Half  the  financial  year  will  then  be  gone,  and 
half  the  money  of  the  year  voted  in  absolute 
ignorance  of  what  our  resources  are  to  be,  unless, 
indeed,  the  missionary  work  be  brought  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  in  most  cases  brought  also  to  a  ruinous 
conclusion.  This  is  bad  enough.  But,  in  truth, 
often  nearly  one-half  the  contributions  are  not 
paid  in  until  the  first  of  April,  two  months  before 
the  close  of  the  financial  year,  when  of  neoeasity 
nearly  all  the  expenditures  have  been  made  upon 
faith,  which  may  or  may  not  be  justified  by  the 
works  of  the  parishes.  Promptness  might  not 
enable  the  Association  to  do  any  more,  but  it 
would  enable  it  to  do  what  it  does  with  more 
intelligence  and  with  more  business  faculty. 

Shall  the  money  of  the  Association  be  raised 
by  subscription  or  by  the  contribution  box  t  Un- 
doubtedly, if  we  are  to  iiave  any  increase  of 
funds,  by  subscription.  To  most  people,  the 
contribution  box  stands  as  a  sort  of  symbol  of 
the  smaller  charities.  It  awakens  but  little 
thought.  It  makes  but  a  feeble  appeal  to  the 
conscience.  Men  and  women  give  what  they 
happen  to  have  at  hand,  and  are  content  Bat 
the  subscription  paper  means  agitation ;  and,  to 
no  small  degree,  it  is  a  way  of  communication  of 
knowledge.  The  persons  who  pass  around  the 
paper  have  to  be  possessed  of  some  acquaintance 
with  the  work  for  which  they  are  soliciting  sup- 
port, in  order  that  they  may  answer  the  proper 
inquiries  which  shall  come  to  them,  or  to  have 
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any  oonnge  or  power  to  ask.  The  perwni  to 
whom  the  paper  is  thus  pzeBented  have  to  ood- 
BideTwith  something  of  seriousness:  "What  is 
my  dnty  ?  What  real  claims  has  this  canse  upon 
me?"  Experience  confirms  the  theory  of  the 
relative  valne  of  the  sahscription  paper  and  the 
contribation  box.  The  parishes  which  give  gen- 
erously and  on  whom  our  missionary  enterprises 
mainly  depend,  almost  without  exception,  adopt 
the  more  deliberate  method.  And,  when  that 
method  becomes  uniyersal,  there  will  be  a  large 
and  permanent  addition  to  denominational  re- 
sources, and  not  before. 

The  Association  is  not  disposed  to  close  this 
report  with  words  or  thoughts  of  dolor  and 
timidity.  All  the  movement  and  sweep  of  the 
times  are  in  our  favor.  Very  little  is  likely  to 
stand  on  tradition  or  mere  authority,  every  thing 
on  the  reasonableness  and  value  of  the  thing 
itself.  All  the  demands  made  upon  us  show 
that  the  fields  open  to  us  will  be  just  as  wide  as 
we  have  heart  to  cultivate,  with  the  faith 
and  patience,  with  the  consecration  and  endur- 
ance, which  such  cultivation  demands.  Nor  is 
the  view  as  we  look  into  ourselves  altogether 
discouraging.  If  we  consider  only  the  material 
side,  we  see  that  our  body  gave  $35,000  last 
>ear.  This  is  far  too  little, — far  too  little  as  an 
evidence  of  our  interest  in  our  own  truth,  far 
too  little  for  the  work  which  claims  us.  But  it 
is  something  to  remember  that,  in  three  years, 
we  have  added  $13,000  to  our  yearly  gift,  and 
traveled  back  nearly  one  half  the  way  which 


we  fell  behind  in  the  days  of  great  mercantile 
calamity  and  almost  universal  discouragement. 
Nor,  when  we  turn  to  the  spiritual  side,  do  we 
find  anything  to  depress  us.  The  period  of 
merely  critical  inquiry — in  its  place  so  needful, 
but  so  devoid  of  tangible  results — is  evidently 
waning,  while  the  epoch  of  religious  recon- 
struction and  organic  life  is  upon  us.  The  dis- 
content with  present  achievement  everywhere 
visible,  the  constant  agitation,  not  always  wise 
or  to  the  point,  for  better  methods  and  nobler 
activity,  are  only  so  many  proofs  of  an  as  yet 
unused  denominational  vitality. 

If  then  yon  ask,  "What  report  has  the  Associ- 
ation to  make  of  the  last  two  years  V*  it  answers : 
There  is  no  dark  picture  to  paint,  hut  only  a 
bright  one.  There  has  been  a  rising  and  not 
a  falling  tide  of  interest,  of  sense  of  duty  and 
of  actual  liberality.  Of  brighter  omen  yet  for  the 
future  is  it  that  our  religious  body  is  not  con- 
tented, that  its  confessors  cannot  longer  be 
satisfied  to  sit  and  muse  over  knotty  questions, 
or  to  fold  their  hands  and  enjoy  the  reasonable- 
ness of  their  own  views,  but  have  come  to  see 
that  a  denomination  exists,  and  has  a  right  to 
exist,  only  as  it  shapes  for  the  better  human 
convictions  and  builds  up  more  helpful  religious 
institutions,  and  so  furnishes  a  more  royal  road 
for  earnest  souls  to  tread  to  the  kingdom  of  true 
righteousness.  In  this  divine  discontent  let  us 
rejoice.  It  means  deeper  sense  of  responsibility, 
it  means  more  work,  it  means  nobler  use  of 
powers  and  means. 


REPORT  OF  THE  WESTERN  UNITARIAN  CONFERENCE, 


BY  BBY.  JENKIN  L.  JONBS,  8B0KBTABT. 


Since  my  last  report  to  this  National  Con- 
ference, and  daring  the  two  years,  April, 
1880,  to  April,  1882,  we  have  added  to  our 
list  fourteen  new  societies :  namely,  Greeley, 
Col.;  East  Saginaw,  Manistee,  Ionia,  and 
Mt.  Pleasant  in  Michigan ;  Creston,  la. ;  at 
Minneapolis  two  societies,  one  English,  the 
other  Scandinavian;  Monmouth  and  Neva, 
111.;  Sioux  Falls,  Dakota;  and  St  Joseph, 
Mo.  Besides  these,  some  thirty  new  mission- 
ary and  preaching  stations  that  have  been 
opened  are  being  served  by  the  State  organi- 
zations of  Michigan  and  Iowa,  by  Kristo- 
fer  Janson  among  the  Scandinavians  of 
the  North-west,  by  Enoch  Powell,  the  State 
missionary  of  Nebraska,  and  by  John  Visher, 
the  missionary  of  Dakota.  We  have  added 
eighteen  new  names  to  our  list  of  active 
workers,  organized  one  new  State  Confer- 
ence, and  formed  the  Colegrove  Book  Com- 
pany of  Chicago, — ^an  organization  not  of 
us,  but  uiixh  us.  This  company  has  assumed 
the  business  charge  of  UniLy^  and  is  pledged 
to  continue  its  publication,  even  though  it 
be  at  a  financial  loss,  as  is  the  case  at  pres- 
ent. 

Forty  or  fifty  of  the  solid  men  of  Chicago 
—  Unitarians  who  have  always  been  fore- 
most with  their  work  and  their  dollars  to 
advance  our  cause — org^ized,  a  year  and 
a  half  ago,  the  Channing  Club,  which  has 
given  to  us  a  commodious  and  attractive 
head-quarters  and  reception-rooms  for  our 
friends,  at  an  annual  cost  of  about  91,000. 
This  club  has  held  monthly  meetings  for 
the  discussion  of  the  questions  most  vitally 
connected  with  the  propagation  of  Unitari- 


anism  in  the  West ;  and  the  tonic  effect  of 
this  organization  has  been  felt  even  in  Bos- 
ton, where  a  similar  club  has  been  formed. 

The  Western  Unitarian  Women's  Confer- 
ence has  been  organized,  and  its  right  to 
exist  is  being  proven  by  the  cumulative 
logic  of  accomplishment. 

After  thirty  years  of  a  somewhat  formless 
life,  the  Western  Unitarian  Conference  has 
become,  since  its  last  meeting,  a  legal  entity. 
It,  as  well  as  the  Western  Sunday  School 
Society  and  the  Women's  Conference,  has 
incorporated  itself  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  Illinois,  and  is  now  authorized  to 
hold  property,  receive  trusts,  and  to  transact 
business.  These  three  general  societies 
have  now  fairly  set  up  housekeeping,  with 
their  representatives  in  the  office  to  watch 
their  interests  and  further  the  cause  they 
have  in  hand.  Indeed,  the  Western  Unita> 
rian  Conference  is  the  only  fairly  representa- 
tive Unitarian  body  in  this  oountiy  that  is 
established  in  a  head-quarters,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  execute  directly  the  wishes  of 
the  societies  whose  creature  it  is.  As  sudi, 
it  has  special  claims  upon  the  sympathies 
and  the  support  of  this  genial  assemblage. 

I  think  also  that  I  will  be  understood, 
when  I  say  that  the  word  <'  Western,"  as  ap- 
plied to  Unitarianism,  becomes  less  and  less 
an  adjective  of  space,  and  more  and  more 
an  adjective  of  quality.  It  suggests  a  move- 
ment of  spirit  rather  than  the  outlineB  of  a 
body.  Geographically,  our  main  forces  are 
not  Wtstem^  but  Central;  and  if  this  Na- 
tional Conference  b  ever  to  find  its  real 
centre  of  gpravity,  and  to  create  and  direct 
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truly  national  forces,  it  will  be  when  it  mar- 
shals its  forces  on  grounds  that  some  of  you 
have  been  in  the  habit  of  regarding,  perhaps, 
as  foreign  missionary  ground.  The  Western 
Conference  is  at  work  trying  to  formulate  a 
Unitarianism  that  is  not  persuaded  that  there 
is  yet  all  the  freedom  that  is  needed  in  the 
world ;  a  Unitarianism  that  is  willing  to  ad- 
mit, aye,  anxious  to  prove,  that  there  is  no 
one  golden  word  in  the  vocabulary  of  relig- 
ion that  IB  adequate  to  represent  the  widest 
sweep  of  its  fellowship ;  a  Unitarianism  that 
seeks  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  coming 
Church  on  what  we  hope  will  be  the  all- 
adequate  comerHstone  of  Character.  By  a 
Divine  Providence,  we  are  called  upon  to  try 
to  propagate  that  Unitarianism,  to  borrow 
the  phrase  of  one  of  our  most  efficient  secre- 
taries, **  that  takes  in  all  the  universe  and 
does  not  leave  out  God."  And  this  effort 
finds  its  sympathetic  constituency  beyond 
and  outside  of  any  lines  of  latitude  or  lon- 
gitude. Gradually,  we  are  pushing  our  lines 
of  fellowship  and  claims  of  kinship  out  into 
the  prairies,  up  into  the  cafions  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  down  into  the  South  toward 
New  Orleans,  and  eastward  into  the  pockets 
of  New  England. 

Last  May  at  Cleveland,  Brother  Mann,  of 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  came  to  our  Conference 
confessional,  and  asked  that  he  and  his  soci- 
ety should  be  taken  in,  that  he  might  help 
us  in  the  work.  We  told  him  we  liked  him, 
and  assessed  his  society  |75.  He  went  home 
with  the  good  news,  and  by  return  mail  they 
sent  us  91501 

By  the  terms  of  our  new  charter,  any 
society  is  entitled  to  representation  at  our 
meetings,  which  contributes  a  sum  of  not 
less  than  910  in  a  year  to  our  treasury.  It 
matters  not  whether  it  be  situated  in  Maine 
or  Mexico.  Any  man  or  woman  paying  925 
into  our  treasury  becomes  a  life  member, 
whether  they  live  in  Baraboo  or  Boston; 
and  one  dollar  yearly  gives  you  an  a-TiiiTial 
membership,  though  you  should  be  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  live  in  a  Massachusetts  com- 
munity, where  it  is  no  disgrace  to  be  a 
Unitarian. 


I  have  no  doubt  that,  when  this  possi- 
bility is  fairly  understood,  our  fellowship 
will  grow  more  and  more  national  in  its 
character.  Thus,  I  expect  this  year  that  the 
societies  in  Arlington  Street,  Boston,  and  at 
Newport,  R.I.,  will  make  their  contributions 
to  the  treasury  of  the  Western  Conference, 
so  that  their  pastors.  Brothers  Herford  and 
Wendte,  will  be  enabled  to  continue  their 
work  and  fellowship  in  and  with  the  West- 
em  Conference  in  the  most  effective  manner. 
There  are  fifty  of  you  yoimger  ministers, 
pastors  of  the  smaller  New  England  parishes, 
who  confess  to  only  a  half-hearted  interest 
in  the  denominational  life  about  you.  Your 
societies  are  doing  but  little  in  an  aggressive, 
courageous  missionary  way,  and  stiU  you 
have  a  deep  sympathy  with  us  in  our 
struggles  in  the  West,  and  you  watch  with 
interest  the  result  of  our  undertakings. 
Send  on  your  money,  that  you  and  your 
societies  may  join  with  us.  Thus,  if  in  no 
other  way,  will  we  gradually  have  a  national 
representative  body  that  is  executive,  and 
applies  its  own  steam  to  the  work. 

Aye,  not  National,  but  International,  are 
our  banner  words  to  become.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Western  Conference  for  the  last  three 
months  has  been  engaged  in  international 
negotiations ;  and  the  indications  are  some- 
what hopeful  that  the  Unitarian  churches  of 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  some  of  our  outlying 
parishes  in  England,  may  some  day  join  the 
Western  Unitarian  Conference,  if  indeed 
they  are  not  already  within  the  fold. 

A  survey  of  the  general  field  shows  that 
upward  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  of  Unitarian- 
ism in  the  West  during  the  last  two  years  is 
no  happy  accident,  but  the  result  of  a  very 
definite  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  tangible 
effort  of  its  workers. 


WOBK  DONE. 

Financial  Contribution, —  To  take  the  most 
tangible  estimate,  first  the  financial.  The 
available  paying  constituency  of  the  West- 
em  Conference  is  limited  to  less  than  fifty 
societies,  containing  perhaps   about  three 
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thousand  families.     This  constituency  has 
paid  the  last  two  years :  — 

Into    the    TreMory   of   the 

W.U.O.  direct f9,47S.iO 

The  W.  W.  U.  C.  have  raised 

since  their  oreanlzation 809.86 

The  two   local    Ck>nfereneee 

of  Iowa  and  Michigan  have 

raised  for  their  home  mis- 
sionary work  about 1300.00 

The  Ghannlng  Olub  have  eon- 

trlbnted  for  oar  cause  in 

Chicagoabout 2,000.00 

Making  a  total  for  direct 
mlsa&nary  work  of $14,08S  26 

The  Western  churches  in  the 
last  two  years  have  raised 
for  back  indebtedness  and 
otherezpenses 86.286.00 

In  the  year  1880-1881,  twenty- 
two  parishes  raised  for  car- 
rent  expenses 066,282.69 

In  1881-1882.  forty  societies 
reported 77,206.97 

Estimated  amount  raised  for 
onrrent  expenses  by  other 
societies  In  two  years 12,000.00 

Total  for  oazrent  expenses  0164^9.66 

SoTenteen  of  oar  societies 
hare  raised  for  boUdlng  and 
repairs 8,474JS6 

Add  to  this  the  amount  of 
money  Intrnsted  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  Western 
men  by  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  at  least  80/X)0.00 

And  we  haye  a  total  of 
money  inyested  for  the 
cause  by  our  Western 
squad 9298,281.47 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  present  this  financial 
exhibit  in  any  boastful  way.  Let  no  West- 
em  Unitarian  hug  these  figures  in  a  self- 
complacent  or  self-congratulatory  spirit. 
They  have  n6t  done  what  they  might,  or 
what  they  ought.  They  have  but  just 
begun  to  taste  the  pleasure  of  self-sacrifice, 
but  they  do  prove  to  you  that  the  West  is 
represented  here  to-day  in  no  craven  or 
pauper  attitude.  Western  Unitarianism  is, 
1  hope,  through  begging.  We  are  here  as 
co-workers,  not  as  would-be  recipients  of 
Eastern  bounty.  I  think  we  share  with  you 
of  the  East  the  disgrace  of  not  doing  all  we 
can,  no  more,  and  no  less.  This  report  has 
been  prepared  away  from  the  Secretary's 
desk,  hence  I  cannot  give  local  fig^ures ;  but 
Chicago  alone  has  given  in  a  missionary 
way  during  the  last  two  years  as  follows :  — 

TotheW.n.C 11,210.00 

To  the  Woman's  Conference 227Ji6 

Tothe  Head-quarters 1,600.00 

To   paying   the  Indebtedness  of    Third 

Church 7,000.00 

To  the  Ann  Arbor  Church  about 2,000.00 

Making  a  total  of. fl2.037.26 


Besides  doing  their  fair  share  in  local  chari- 
ties, and  keeping  up  their  parish  activities 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  anintereflt- 
ing.  An  equally  and  perhaps  more  honora- 
ble record  could  be  shown  by  St.  Loois, 
Detroit,  Cincinnati,  and  Cleveland. 

The  Spoken  Word. —  To  realize  this  money 
and  the  small  growth  indicated  has  cost  no 
small  oullay  of  missionary  work.  Simon- 
pure.  The  best  word  of  the  Lord  still  in 
the  main  flows  through  the  old,  old  chan- 
nel,— the  voice  of  his  children, —  the  spoken 
word  of  the  living  prophet.  Michigan's 
eight  churehes  have  become  thirteen,  each 
with  a  settled  pastor,  because  its  missionary. 
Rev.  Mr.  Kittredge,  has  been  in  the  field 
preaching,  lecturing,  and  buttonholing  in 
the  interest  of  the  kingdom,  travelling  nine 
6r  ten  thousand  miles  in  the  year,  conduct^ 
ing  a  correspondence  amounting  to  two 
hundred  letters  a  quarter;  and  because  he 
has  been  backed  up  by  the  living  word  and 
inspiring  presence  of  Secretary  Forbuah,  Mr. 
Sunderland,  and  the  other  settled  ministers. 

Iowa  IB  also  agitated  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
centres,  because  it  has  had  its  miasionaiy 
meetings  in  season  and  out  of  season,  in 
large  towns  and  at  cross  roads. 

Nebraska  is  getting  ready  for  a  man  at 
Lincoln,  North  Platte  is  paying  oE  its 
long  standing  debt,  and  five  or  six  other 
places  are  organized  to  have  periodic  meet- 
ings, because  nearly  a  year  ago  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  sent  Rev.  Enoch 
Powell  out  there  as  a  State  missionary. 

At  least,  two  or  three  points  have  been 
preempted  for  the  liberal  cause  in  Dakota, 
because  the  Women's  Auziliaiy  Conference 
have  sent  out  Mr.  Yisher. 

Mr.  Janson  is  breaking  new  ground  in  the 
Scandinavian  fields  of  the  North-west.  And 
there  is  scareely  a  settled  minister  in  tlie 
West  who  has  not  done  a  gpneat  deal  of 
outside  work,  not  only  by  the  spoken  word 
but  by  the  diligent  use  of  pen  and  printer's 
ink.  The  Western  Secretary  in  this  line 
has  visited  76  different  places,  addressed 
888  assemblies,  travelled  46,578  miles,  and 
attended  21  conferences  in  the  two  years. 
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Methods. —  This  work  in  the  West  is  set- 
tling down  into  certain  tolerably  well-de- 
fined methods,  of  work^  which  I  would  com- 
mend to  the  consideration  of  this  company. 
We  have  learned  in  the  West  not  to  be 
afraid  of  a  multiplication  of  treasuries.  A 
conference  without  a  treasury  is  a  soldier 
without  a  sword.  Enthusiasm  unharnessed 
gives  no  more  strength  to  the  spirit  than 
soda  water  does  to  the  body.  Again,  local 
administration  is  the  most  effective.  No 
one  can  so  well  administer  missionary 
forces,  be  they  money  or  men,  in  Michigan, 
as  the  officers  of  the  Michigan  Conference ; 
and  the  best  directed  efforts  are  those  of 
our  local  conferences.  We  say,  "li  you've 
any  money  to  invest  in  the  Iowa  work,  give 
it  to  the  Iowa  Association,  and  let  them 
administer  it,"  and  the  same  all  the  way 
through. 

One  thing  more  as  to  methods.  The 
missionary  must  work  on  long  lines.  Six 
months'  scouts  to  the  West  or  the  South 
are  often  productive  of  more  harm  than 
good.  A  missionary  should  be  selected  with 
great  care,  and,  when  chosen,  should  be 
sustained  with  great  patience. 

SOMB  THINGS   TO  DO. 

"  Tell  them,"  said  the  Secretary  of  the 
Michigan  Conference  to  me,  last  night, 
'  that  we  must  soon  suspend  work  in  Mich- 
igan for  want  of  men."  This  expresses  our 
great,  all-inclusive  need.  And  this  is  what 
makes  the  question  of  ministerial  training 
one  of  superlative  significance  to  us ;  and  the 
magnificent  and  exceptional  opportunity  for 
us  to  do  something  emphatic  toward  meeting 
this  demand,  offered  in  all  sincerity  and  great 
courtesy  by  a  Western  gentleman,  is  one 
that  we  ought  not  to  trifle  with.  If  we 
pass  lightly  over  it,  we  will  leave  our 
children  and  children's  children  to  mourn 
over  the  lack  of  vision  which  their  fathers 
manifested  in  this  case.  I  need  offer  no 
apologies  to  Meadville.  My  love  for  and 
cordial  readiness  to  support  that  tender 
mother  of  mine  I  believe  that  I  have  suffi- 


ciently demonstrated  on  this  platform,  and 
in  this  presence,  on  previous  occasions.  But 
I  would  be  disloyal  to  the  conference  and 
unworthy  the  confidence  of  the  West  that 
I  now  enjoy,  did  I  not  avail  myself  of  this 
opportunity  to  say  that  the  spirit,  scope, 
and  equipment  of  the  Meadville  Theological 
School,  in  its  present  condition,  is  hopelessly 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  West.  Mead- 
ville is  just  about  what  it  was  in  size  and 
vigor  and  aggressive  energy  twenty-five 
years  ago,  when  Cincinnati,  Cleveland,  and 
Detroit  were  Western  outposts,  and  we  had 
five  Western  societies  where  now  we  have 
five  and  seventy.  It  is  of  but  little  impor- 
tance that  Meadville  is  geographically  nearer 
to  Cape  Cod  than  it  is  to  Nebraska;  for, 
thanks  to  the  triumphs  of  modem  thought, 
time  and  space  are  well-nigh  annihilated. 
But  it  is  of  great  importance  whether  the 
methods  of  husbandry  at  Meadville  be  those 
of  the  Cape  Cod  farmer  raising  white  beans 
by  diligence  where  the  soil  is  too  meagre, 
rather  than  those  of  the  Nebraska  farmer 
who  throws  with  a  confident  hand  good 
wheat  into  productive  soil.  It  is  not  enough 
to  say  that  Meadville  is  able  to  take  care  of 
all  the  students  that  come,  and  that  it  is  not 
at  all  responsible  for  the  inferior  quality  of 
many  of  those  who  do  come.  There  were 
five  thousand  noble  young  men  and  women 
that  graduated  last  June  from  the  colleges, 
academies,  and  high  schools  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  possessed  with  a  well-defined 
desire  to  give  their  Uves  to  some  high  ser- 
vice in  the  world,  who  have  never  heard  of 
Meadville,  and  who  never  will  know  that  it 
is  possible  to  be  a  minister  and  at  the  same 
time  to  be  a  free  mind;  to  be  a  preacher 
without  sacrificing  the  virility  of  life.  Now, 
Meadville  and  its  faithful  guardians  are  not 
responsible  for  this ;  but  we  are,  and  coming 
generations  will  not  hold  us  guiltless  if  we 
persist  in  our  negligence. 

2.  Twelve  of  our  societies,  among  them 
some  of  our  most  promising  in  the  West, 
are  now  living  without  a  home.  Every  one 
of  them  needs  a  church.  Not  a  costly  Gothic, 
but  a  plain,  sensible  home.    Now,  in  the 
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time  of  prosperity,  when  crops  are  gfood 
and  trade  active,  is  our  church-building 
opportunity;  and  I  ask  your  help  in  this 
direction. 

No  more  useful  functionary  could  be  at- 
tached to  this  conference  than  a  conference 
architect,  whose  entire  time  should  be  given 
to  the  designing,  constructing,  and  paying 
for  these  churches.  Two  years  ago,  you 
told  us  to  go  and  build  the  church  in  Ann 
Arbor.  To-day,  we  offer  it  to  you,  with  the 
other  churches  completed, — one  at  St  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  the  other  at  Grand  Haven,  Mich. 
I  ask  you  now  to  help  complete  two  others. 


I  want  f  10,000  to  supplement  the  strength 
at  Des  Moines  to  complete  their  much 
needed  church,  and  to  give  to  Madison,  the 
second  university  town  in  the  West,  the 
home  it  needs.  The  first  applicant  is  already 
hard  at  work  on  its  building.  The  second  is 
hampered  and  cramped  in  its  g^wing  and 
highly  interesting  work. 

But  lack  of  time  forbids  my  enumeration 
of  the  many  cases  in  which  I  would  gladly 
count  on  the  continuation  of  that  sympathy 
and  help  that  has  in  the  past  been  so  gener- 
ously extended  to  me. 


REPORT  OP  THE  NEW  ENGLAND  CONFERENCES. 


BY   RBV.    WM.    8.   HEYWOOD,   OF   HOLYOKE,   MASS. 


The  Beport  of  the  New  England  Confer- 
ences was  presented  by  Rev.  William  S.  Hey- 
wood,  of  Holyoke,  Mass.  It  was  a  statement, 
considerably  in  detail,  of  the  work  done  in 
those  conferences  since  last  the  national 
body  met,  and  of  their  present  condition 
and  prospects  for  the  future.  They  are 
twelve  in  number,  and  are  composed  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  churches  in  actual 
working  order,  with  a  constituency  pre- 
sumably of  thirty  thousand  families  and 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people. 
The  fact  that  three  of  those  churches  have 
celebrated  the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  their  founding  during  the 
past  two  years  shows  that  the  National  Con- 
ference is  intimately  related,  by  an  unbroken 
ecclesiastical  succession,  to  the  very  dawn- 
ings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  on  these 
shores.  We  are  the  children  of  the  Pil- 
grims,— heiis  spiritual  as  well  as  lineal  of 
the  heritage  they  bequeathed  to  the  genera- 
tions coming  after  them,  keeping  sacredly 
the  substance  as  well  as  the  form  of  relig- 
ious freedom  they  proclaimed,  and  cherish- 
ing to  this  day  the  sublime  faith  of  one  of 
their  good  prophets  that  ''the  Lord  has 
more  light  yet  to  break  forth  from  his  holy 
word." 

The  New  England  conferences  are  or- 
ganized now  very  much  as  at  the  outset, 
and  the  general  order  of  proceedings  at 
their  meetings  and  their  working  methods 
are  essentially  the  same  as  two  years  ago. 
They  represent  a  vast  investment  and  ex- 
penditure of  time,  money,  and  means  of 
various  sorts, — never  more  than^now, —  in- 
dicating the  faith  of  the  people  in  religious 
institutions,  in  the  sanctities  of  Christian 


worship,  and  in  the  eternal  realities  of  the 
spiritual  world  and  universe. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  the  various 
churches  of  New  England  and  all  the  ordi- 
nary activities  pertaining  to  them,  according 
to  an  estimate  based  upon  data  furnished 
by  the  secretaries  of  the  several  conferences, 
cannot  be  less  than  $450,000  per  year,  or 
$900,000  for  two  years,  probably  a  good 
round  million  or  more.  The  donation  of 
those  churches  to  the  funds  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  for  missionary 
purposes  during  the  last  two  years  was 
$63,107.51.  During  the  two  preceding 
years,  it  was  $43,417.29,  a  gain  of  $19,- 
690.22,  or  forty-five  per  cent.  A  similar 
g^tifying  result  is  to  be  noted  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Sunday  School  Society.  The 
contributions  to  that  institution  for  the 
two  years  ending  Oct.  1, 1880,  amounted  to 
$2,812.86 ;  for  the  twenty-three  months  end- 
ing Sept.  1,  1882,  $3,700.04,  which  will 
probably  be  carried  up  to  $4,000  by  the 
end  of  the  month,  when  the  fiscal  year  of 
the  society  expires.  This  will  show  a  com- 
mendable gain  of  twenty  per  cent  More- 
over, by  the  operation  of  the  Women's 
Auxiliary  Conference,  there  has  been  col- 
lected during  the  same  period  about  $6,000, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  came  from  these 
same  churches. 

Besides  these  tabulated  and  definitely 
stated  sums,  both  churches  and  individuals 
are  giving  indefinitely  from  time  to  time 
to  special  church  objects :  sometimes  in  aid 
of  a  new  movement,  as  at  San  Diego,  Cal.; 
sometimes  to  help  a  needy  society  build  a 
house  of  worship^  as  at  Berlin,  Mass.;  some- 
times to  help  pay  off  a  church  debt,  as  at 
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Holyoke,  Maas.  Conferences  are  frequently 
called  upon  to  take  up  collections,  or  set  on 
foot  activities  that  result  in  raising  money, 
in  response  to  some  special  appeal,  or  for 
purposes  that  do  not  fall  within  the  line  of 
systematic  denominational  effort,  of  which 
no  specific  account  can  be  made. 

And  so  in  general  works  of  beneficence 
and  charity.  Immense  sums  are  devoted 
year  by  year  in  this  direction, —  to  feed  the 
hungry,  clothe  the  naked,  and  light  the  way 
of  famishing,  benighted  souls  to  a  better 
life, — of  which  no  statistics  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

Several  new  houses  of  worship  have  been 
or  are  being  erected  in  New  England,  at 
a  cost,  including  the  Newport  Memorial 
Church,  which  has  been  completed  and  dedi- 
cated since  last  we  gathered  here,  of 
9330,000.  Parish  debts  have  been  raised 
during  the  time  under  review,  amounting  in 
the  aggregate  to  some  922,000. 

Last  spring,  within  a  single  month, 
970,000  was  raised  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Union  of  Boston, 
most  of  which,  no  doubt,  was  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Unitarians  of  that  city  and  its 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  whole  amount  devoted  by  our  New 
England  people  to  strictly  religious  and 
missionary  purposes,  during  the  past  two 
years,  cannot  be  less  than  91|500,000,  to 
which  if  we  add,  as  we  reasonably  may, 
9100,000  more  for  outside  humane  and  re- 
formatory work,  we  shall  have  in  all  the 
full  sum  of  91,600,000  or  9800,000  a  year,— 
a  fair  showing  for  a  little  group  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  churches,  which,  we 
are  often  assured, — by  those  who  would 
have  it  so, —  are  practically  dead  and  on 
the  verge  of  utter  extinction ! 

Much  positive  missionary  work  is  done  in 
and  by  the  different  conferences  of  New 


England,  while  the  opportunity  and  demand 
for  more  is  continually  offering  itself, —  far 
beyond  the  supply  of  reeouroes  to  meet 
them.  Some  of  this  work  is  of  a  general 
nature,  calculated  to  keep  alive  a  liberal 
sentiment  in  sections  of  country  where 
otherwise  it  would  die  out  utterly,  and  to 
diffuse  the  principles  of  a  rational  faith 
through  the  community  at  large.  And 
there  is  much  labor  done  looking  directly 
to  more  definite  results,  to  organized  and 
systematic  methods  and  activities.  Several 
old  societies  have  been  resuscitated.  New 
ones  have  been  formed;  and  movements, 
looking  to  organization,  have  been  started, 
with  promise  of  success.  Dependent 
churches  have  become  self-supporting,  and 
a  large  measure  of  activity  and  zeal  is 
displayed. 

Altogether,  there  has  been  an  increas- 
ingly large  amount  of  work  done  daring 
the  two  years  past,  and  an  increasing  pur- 
pose and  desire  to  do  more  and  to  do  it 
better  has  been  nourished,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  greater  and  more  satisfactory 
results  in  the  future.  The  word  of  the  New 
England  conferences  to  the  National  Con- 
ference is  therefore  one  of  hope,  of  courage, 
of  good  cheer.  All  is  going  on  well.  And 
yet  the  feeling  is  that  all  is  not  by  any 
means  attained.  Hence,  "  Upward  and  on- 
ward" is  the  cry.  Leave  things  behind,  and 
press  forward  to  those  before.  The  call  is 
for  new  and  better  methods,  for  a  closer 
fellowship,  for  a  better  organization  and 
management  of  forces,  for  an  advance  move- 
ment all  along  the  whole  line  of  denomina- 
tional activity,  in  every  quarter  of  our 
denominational  Zion.  The  day  is  rising 
before  us;  and  may  it  rise  until  it  flood 
the  whole  broad  firmament  above  and  all 
the  teeming  world  below  with  its  transcend- 
ent, glorious  Hght. 


REPORT  OF   THE   CONFERENCES    OF   THE  MIDDLE   AND 

SOUTHERN  STATES. 

BY    BJ&y,   BUSSELL   N.   BELLOWS,    SSCBETABY    OF    THE    N.Y.    AND    H.R.   CONFERENCE. 


The  field  of  the  conferences  of  the  Middle 
and  Southern  States  was  rapidly  surveyed  in 
a  report  by  Rev.  Russell  N.  Bellows,  of  New 
York.  The  church  at  New  Orleans  was  re- 
ported to  be  steadily  recovering  from  its 
long  period  of  depression,  under  the  devoted 
and  acceptable  ministry  of  Rev.  Charles  A. 
Allen.  The  church  at  Charleston  bravely 
holds  its  own,  and  sends  an  annual  contri- 
bution to  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion. Rev.  George  L.  Chaney  is  encouraged 
by  his  six  months'  prospecting  and  breaking 
ground  at  Atlanta.  The  American  Unitarian 
Association  has  appropriated  82,000  for  this 
movement.  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo's  educational 
mission  is  cordially  received  in  the  South, 
and  is  indirectly  preparing  the  way  for  the 
planting  of  liberal  churches  in  many  of  the 
chief  Southern  cities.  The  churches  at 
Washington,  Baltimore,  and  Wilmington, 
were  reported  to  be  in  a  prosperous  condi- 
tion. At  Philadelphia,  the  Spring  Garden 
Society  has  been  organized  and  comfortably 
housed  in  a  church  entirely  free  from  debt, 
under  the  wise  and  able  leadership  of  Rev. 
Charles  G.  Ames.  The  First  Parish  is  rais- 
ing money  to  build  a  new  church.  Rev. 
Samuel  Longfellow  has  resigned  the  pastor- 
ate of  the  Germantown  church.  The  society 
is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition. 

The  churches  of  Central  New  York  at 
Syracuse  and  Buffalo  are  gaining  ground; 
while  those  at  Rochester  and  Trenton  are  at 
least  holding  their  own.    The  Rochester  and 


Buffalo  churches  have  joined  the  Western 
Conference. 

The  churches  of  the  New  York  and  Hud- 
son River  Conference  are  most  of  them  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  All  Souls'  Church 
has  met  with  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death 
of  its  minister,  Dr.  Bellows,  after  an  unin- 
terrupted pastorate  of  forty-three  years ;  but 
the  church  is  strong  and  united,  and  ready 
to  go  bravely  forward  under  a  new  leader. 
The  Church  of  the  Messiah  continues  to 
prosper  under  the  ministry  of  Rev.  Robert 
Collyer.  The  Harlem  s6ciety  is  growing 
slowly,  but  steadily,  under  the  care  of  Rev. 
George  W.  Gallagher.  Rev.  J.  F.  Thompson 
has  taken  charge  of  the  Newburgh  church. 
Revs.  George  L.  Stowell  and  Wm.  H.  Fish, 
Jr.,  are  doing  excellent  work  in  their  churches 
at  Yonkers  and  Troy.  Rev.  Mr.  Chadwick, 
of  the  Second  Society,  Brooklyn,  continues 
to  preach  with  power  the  word  of  reconcili- 
ation between  modem  science  and  religion. 
The  First  and  Third  Churches  of  Brooklyn 
are  strong  in  their  charitable  and  social  life, 
in  their  Sunday-schools,  and  in  their  minis- 
try in  the  public  institutions  of  Brooklyn. 
The  three  Brooklyn  churches  are  heartily 
united  in  sustaining  the  Brooklyn  Union  for 
Christian  Work. 

The  Middle  and  Southern  States  need 
several  experienced  missionaries  in  the  field. 
These  ought  to  be  at  least  partially  sus- 
tained by  the  three  conferences  of  this  vast 
territory. 


HEPOUT  OF  THE   UNITARIAN   SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 


BT   THJ£    BKCKETABY,   REV.    GKOBUK   F.   PIPEB. 


It  18  crratifyiog  to  be  able  to  report  tbtt  at  no 
time  has  the  Unitarian  Sonday  School  Society 
exerted  wider  inflnence  or  been  in  better  condi- 
tion than  at  present  Oor  donations  for  the  past 
two  years  hare  been  about  twenty  per  cent, 
larger  than  for  the  preceding  two,  and  the 
anionnt  accomplished  by  ns  enlarged  in  propor- 
tion. The  Day  spring  has  been  perceptibly  im- 
proved, and  its  circalation  considerably  increased. 
The  ofticeni  of  the  society  have  been  more  enter- 
prisiug  ami  hopeful,  and  the  denomination  has 
shown  greater  confidence  in  the  utility  of  our 
accustomed  work  And  the  new  projects  we  are 
trying  to  carry  out. 

Two  series  of  Sunday-ichool  Lessons  have  been 
published  since  our  last  report  to  this  conference. 
One  of  these  series  contained  forty-three  lessons 
on  the  life  of  Jesus,  according  to  the  first  three 
Gospels,  following  the  order  of  Mark.  The  other 
contained  forty-three  lessons  on  selections  from 
the  Acts  and  Epistles.  The  first  half  of  this 
series  presented  an  outline  of  the  life  of  Paul, 
chiefly  as  gathered  from  accounts  in  the  book  of 
Acts:  the  last  half  directed  attention  to  some 
of  the  most  interesting  and  helpful  passages  in 
the  Epistles.  Both  of  these  series,  especially 
that  on  the  life  of  Jesus,  have  been  received 
with  general  favor.  They  have  been  used  in 
about  three-fifths  of  our  Sunday-schools  and  by 
about  two-fifths  of  our  Sunday-school  scholars. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years,  the  Lessons 
have  had  a  steady  circulation  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand copies  a  month,  and  yielded  the  society  a 
profit  of  about  $800  a  year.  That  the  same  les- 
sons have  been  criticised  by  some  as  too  learned 
and  by  others  as  too  commonplace,  by  some  as 
dangeromdy  radical  and  by  others  as  stupidly  con- 
servative, is  pretty  good  evidence  that  they  have 
not  come  far  from  the  golden  mean  which  the 
majority  of  the  denomination  approves,  arjd 
which  it  18  desin^ble  to  preserve  in  lessons  de- 


signed for  all  our  schools  and  for  all  rlisuwi  in 
these  schools,  except,  perhaps,  the  infant  class  and 
the  Bible  class.  The  Lessons  have  not  been  disoon- 
tinned  because  they  were  unpopular,  or  becaose 
their  circulation  had  diminished  or  waa  likriy 
soon  to  diminish,  but  because  it  was  thought  that 
something  still  better  and  still  more  acceptable 
might  be  prepared  and  published,  and  that  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  new  minds  with 
new  methods  attempt  to  supply  what  our  schools 
demand. 

The  society  has  for  several  years  cofntem- 
plated  the  publtcation  of  a  series  of  Sunday- 
school  manuals,  prepared  by  some  of  the  most 
scholarly,  discreet,  and  experienced  men  and 
women  of  our  body,  and  presenting  all  subjects 
that  properly  belong  to  Sunday-school  inatmction 
in  an  attractive,  systematic,  and  complete  way. 
A  year  ago,  this  plan  was  fairly  inaugurated  by 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  six,  with 
authority  to  prepare,  or  engage  others  to  prepare, 
a  complete  series  of  manuali.  The  committee, 
after  several  meetings,  decided  on  a  series  of 
fifteen  or  more,  to  treat  of  Ethics,  Doctrines,  the 
Ethnic  Religions,  the  Origin  and  Growth  of  the 
Bible,  the  Legends  -and  Religion  of  the  He- 
brews, the  Life  of  Jesus,  the  Life  of  Paul,  the 
History  of  Christianity,  and  Christian  Art.  The 
preparation  of  these  manuals  has  been  assigned 
to  those  who  are  generally  recognized  as  well 
qualified  for  the  work.  The  series  on  Ethics 
will  be  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Rev. 
George  Batchelor,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Kate  Gan- 
nett Wells,  Rev.  C.  F.  Dole,  and  Rev.  E.  A. 
Horton.  The  doctrinal  manual  will  be  prepared 
by  Prof.  F.  G.  Peabody;  that  on  the  Ethnic 
Religions,  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Everett;  that  on  the 
Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Bible,  by  Rev.  George 
A.  Thayer ;  that  on  the  History  of  the  Religion 
of  Israel,  by  Prof.  Toy;  that  on  Hebrew  Le- 
gends, by  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop;  that  on  the  Life 
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of  Jeeas,  by  Rev.  Howard  N.  Brown;  that  on 
Paul  and  Apostolic  Chriiitianitj,  by  Rev.  E.  H. 
Hall;  that  on  Chnrch  Hifltory,  by  Rev.  J.  H. 
Allen ;  and  that  on  Christian  Art,  by  Rev.  A.  M. 
Knapp.  All  these  manuals  will  be  carefully  re- 
vised by  the  committee,  and  no  pains  spared  to 
make  them  interesting,  sficorate,  and  suggestive. 
One  of  them,  a  little  work  on  "Rights  and 
Daties/'  by  Mrs.  Wells,  is  already  published ; 
and  the  work  by  Prof.  Toy  will  be  issued  in  a  few 
days.  Others  will  be  published  at  intervals  of  a 
few  weeks  or  months,  as  they  are  ready  for  the 
press  or  as  the  condition  of  our  treasury  will  allow. 

That  every  one  of  these  manuals  will  satisfy 
9>y^Ty  Unitarian,  it  would  be  preposterous  to 
claim  or  to  hope.  That  every  one  of  them  will 
be  better  than  any  preceding  manual  on  the  sub- 
ject, rery  likely  will  not  be  true.  But  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  several  of  them,  probably  a 
majority,  will  be  of  a  high  degree  of  excellence, 
and  so  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  our  Sunday- 
schools  that  they  will  be  generally  nsed  and  ap- 
proved, and  that  the  series,  considered  as  a  whole, 
will  be  better  than  anything  of  the  kind  that  has 
gone  before. 

The  committee,  wisely  or  unwisely,  decided  to 
limit  its  work  to  the  preparation  of  manuals  for 
pupils  more  than  twelve  years  old.  This  decision 
leaves  at  least  one-half  the  pupils  in  our  Sunday- 
schools  without  the  benefit  of  the  committee's 
labors,  and  makes  it  incumbent  on  the  Sunday 
School  Society  to  provide  for  these  pupils  at  no 
very  distant  day  by  publishing  lessons  or  text- 
books as  well  suited  to  their  wants  as  those  pre- 
pared under  supervision  of  the  committee  will  be 
to  the  wants  of  those  older.  Perhaps  it  would 
have  been  better,  had  the  committee  restricted 
their  work  to  securing  manuals  for  those  of  fif- 
teen years  and  upwards,  and  left  it  for  the  Sun- 
day School  LesMons  to  meet  the  wants  of  those 
from  eight  to  fifteen  years ;  for  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  anything  has  better  met  or  is 
likely  for  some  time  better  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  average  class  under  guidance  of  the  average 
teacher  than  lessons  not  too  systematic,  scholarly, 
or  profound,  but  practical,  suggestive,  and  versa- 
tile, issued  fresh  every  month.  Whether  the 
society,  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  or  so,  will 
resume  the  publication  of  monthly  lesson  papers, 
and  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  the  younger 
pupils,  or  provide  better  manuals  for  their  use 
than  can  now  be  had,  it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but 
it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  one  or  the 
other  will  baTe  to  be  dona. 


The  society  is  at  present  doing  great  fterv^ice 
in  republishing  a  little  work  recently  prepared 
and  printed  by  Rev.  £.  H.  Hall,  entitled  "Firnc 
Lessons  on  the  Bible."  The  nearly  uoanimous 
approval  of  this  work  by  those  who  have  exam- 
ined it,  and  the  rapid  sale  of  the  five  hundred 
copies  printed,  has  led  the  society  to  arrange 
with  Mr.  Hall  for  the  ropublication  of  the  book 
at  a  much  lower  price  than  the  smallness  of  the 
first  edition  would  allow  it  to  be  sold.  The  new 
edition  will  be  ready  the  20ch  of  October,  and 
will  be  sold  so  low  that  all  our  schools  can 
introduce  it  for  general  use.  We  commend  this 
manual  to  the  attention  of  all,  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  that  has  appeared. 

The  society  has  for  some  time  published  four 
concert  exercises  a  year,  one  each  for  Christmas, 
Easter,  the  Floral  Season,  and  the  Harvest 
Season.  A  new  departure  has  been  made  this 
autumn  by  publishing  a  "Service  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing for  the  Harvest,"  designed  primarily  f  )r  a 
united  service  of  the  congregation  and  Sunday- 
school,  though  capable  of  being  used  by  the 
congrogation  or  the  Sunday-school  alone.  This 
service  has  been  prepared  by  Rev.  C.  W. 
Wendte,  whose  taste,  skill,  and  experience  in 
this  direction  render  him  eminently  qualified  for 
the  task.  It  contains  highly  appropriate  Script- 
ure responses,  prayer,  carols,  and  hymns.  A mong 
the  hymns  is  an  original  one  by  Rev.  Charies  T. 
Brooks. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  service  will  be  universally 
used,  and  meet  with  so  much  favor  as  abundantly 
to  warrant  the  publication  hereafter  of  at  least 
four  forms  of  worship  a  year  especially  a<lapted 
to  a  united  service  of  adults  and  children.  Such 
services  will  do  something,  though  it  be  but 
little,  to  break  up  the  pitiful,  dangerous,  ai  d 
disgraceful  custom,  now  almost  everywhere 
prevalent,  of  having  gprown  people  and  children 
as  separate  from  each  other  in  their  public 
worship  of  God  as  though  they  wero  at  an- 
tipodes in  distance,  in  faith,  and  in  moral  ami 
roligious  needs.  Parents  now  worship  in  coM 
isolation,  with  no  young  life  in  the  pew  to  help 
kindle  devotion  and  affection,  and  remind  them 
of  their  responsibility ;  and  their  children  go 
to  the  vestry  at  some  other  hour  to  worship  by 
themselves,  and  to  recite  by  means  of  formal 
questions  and  answers,  it  may  be  to  a  stranger, 
something  that  perhaps  ha^  no  more  adaptation 
to  their  spiritual  wants  than  a  lesson  in  Russian 
orthography  or  Choctaw  pronunciation.  If  the 
parents  were  Jews  and  the  children  pagans,  the 
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separation  would  not  be  more  complete.  Naj, 
if  the  parents  were  Jews  or  anything  else  bat 
Christians  simplj  in  name,  they  would  take  their 
children  to  the  house  of  worship  with  them  to 
sing  and  pray  and  listen  by  their  side.  It  is  cer- 
tainly worth  while  to  have  a  serrice  as  often  as 
once  a  quarter,  that  will  lead  old  and  young  to 
join  in  the  same  songs  and  prayers ;  and  let  us 
hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  on 
every  Sunday,  whole  families  will  again  go  to  the 
house  of  God  in  company,  and  worship  side  by 
side. 

Our  society  has  filled  an  important  place  for 
many  years.  It  fills  at  present  a  more  important 
place  than  ever  before.  It  is  likely  to  fill  a  still 
more  important  place  in  time  to  come.  It  is 
worthy  of  all  the  confidence  reposed  in  it  by  its 
friends.  It  needs  and  can  use  to  advantage  all 
the  contributions  sent  it;  and  its  officers  urge 
that  contributions  be  regular,  general,  and  gener- 
ous. Still,  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose,  as  seems  so 
often  to  be  supposed,  that,  if  our  Sunday-school 
societies  would  only  furnish  better  manuals, 
better  lesson  papers,  better  serrices  and  songs, 
eTerything,  or  nearly  everything,  would  be  pro- 
vided that  the  children  need.  No  service  books, 
no  text-books,  no  material  that  any  Sunday- 
school  society  can  supply,  can  make  good  the 
need  of  better  superintendents  and  teachers, 
those  who  carry  more  moral  earnestness,  more 
consecration,  more  experimental  religion  to  the 
work.  The  subjects  that  most  need  to  be  taught 
in  Sunday-school  are  plaiply  laid  down  in  the 
simple  precepts  of  the  New  Testament,  and  in- 
delibly written  on  the  fleshly  tablets  of  the  heart. 
They  are  vital  and  peisonal.  They  pertain  less 
to  the  intellect  than  to  the  conscience,  the  emo- 
tions, and  the  will.  Learned  treatises  can  do 
little  to  expound  them.  Wise  heads,  if  they  be 
only  wise  heads,  can  do  little  to  enforce  them  or 
make  them  clearer.  But  soul-loving  and  God- 
fearing teachers,  if  they  have  a  fair  amount  of 
patience  and  tact,  can  so  present  them  that  they 
will  sink  deep  into  the  heart,  and  never  be  for- 
gotten.    The   average   teacher  cannot    impart 


much  knowledge  of  profound  theological  subjects 
in  the  forty  hours  a  year  which  she  spends  with 
her  irregular,  unstudious,  and  frequently  inatten- 
tive class ;  but  she  can  in  this  short  time  teach 
with  a  good  degree  of  success,  kindness,  rever- 
ence, honesty,  fidelity,  charity^  all  the  Tirtoes  so 
much  needed  to  make  good  citisens  and  good 
Christians. 

To  these  efforts  of  the  teacher  should  be  added 
hearty  efforts  of  the  minister  endeavoring  to  incul- 
cate practical  lessons  in  piety  and  virtue  to  the 
children  under  his  charge.  Children  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  every  minister's  parish.  They 
form  its  most  interesting  and  hopeful  part. 
They  form  the  part  that  can  be  moot  easily  influ- 
enced,— the  part,  too,  that  will  exert  an  influence, 
and,  if  rightly  trained,  become  a  support  in  a  few 
years.  For  the  minister  to  fail  to  educate  the 
young  in  morality  and  religion  is  to  fail  where 
his  grandest  opportunity  lies.  No  study  and 
effort  to  succeed  in  this  can  be  too  great.  If 
three-quarters  of  the  time  spent  in  discumng 
metaphysical,  scientific,  and  theological  subjects 
in  the  pulpit,  were  spent  in  presenting  practical 
themes  in  a  way  to  interest  and  inspire  the 
young,  there  would  be  more  young  in  the  pews, 
and  old  too,  and  much  more  good  would  be  done. 

To  the  efforts  of  teacher  and  minister  there 
should  be  added  the  untiring  efforts  of  par- 
ents. Parents  are  the  natural  teachers  of  the 
child,  the  natural  preachers  to  his  conscience 
and  affections.  No  one  else  can  know  him  so 
well,  and  so  effectively  appeal  to  his  moral  sen- 
timents and  help  to  strengthen  his  wilL  Every 
lover  of  his  race  must  witness  with  pain  the  gen- 
eral neglect  of  religious  training  in  the  home; 
for  no  Sunday-school  instruction  and  no  pulpit 
influence  can  supply  the  lack.  No  question  could 
more  fltly  occupy  the  attention  of  this  conference, 
none  could  more  appropriately  be  discussed  in 
local  conferences  and  Sunday-school  conventions 
and  ministers'  associations,  than  "How  can  Par- 
ents be  made  to  feel  more  deeply  their  Respon 
sibility  for  the  Moral  and  Religious  Education  u( 
their  Children  r' 


THE  EVERLASTING  WORD. 
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"The  Tolce  Mtd»  Cry.    And  he  ndd,  What  shall  I  cry  ?  All  flesh  is  grass,  and  all  the  Roodllness  thereof  is  as  the 

flower  of  tho  field The  grass  withereth,  the  flower  fadeth;  hat  the  word  of  our  God  shall  stand  for  ever."— 

1SAIAII40:  6,8. 

"That  yonr  tftlth  shonld  not  stand  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  hat  in  the  power  of  Ood."— 1.  Cob.  8:  0. 


Like  the  prophet  of  lanel,  we  await  instrac- 
tions.  What  shall  we  cry  ?  What  measage  have 
we  for  mankind  which  we  may  safely  announce 
with  a  "Thos  saith  the  Lord"?  What  have 
these  American  Unitarians  to  offer  as  the  Word 
of  God,  which  we  most  proclaim  or  be  gailty  of 
a  breach  of  tmst,  and  which  mankind  will  be 
blessed  for  accepting  and  cnrsed  for  rejecting? 
May  I  dare  to  answer :  That  is  for  us  the  Word 
of  God  which  expresses  the  purpose  of  oar  being 
and  the  right  orider  of  our  life ;  that  which  re 
veals  man  to  himself,  showing  his  spiritnal  nat- 
nre,  needs,  defects,  and  resources.  That  is  the 
Word  of  God  which  is  its  own  evidence,  speaking 
the  language  of  all  human  souls,  and  calling  them 
toward  the  highest  and  the  best.  Whatever 
truth  has  at  any  time  become  known  to  the  mind 
of  man,  and  proved  itself  "profitable  for  doctrine, 
for  reproof,  for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in 
righteousness/' — that,  for  us,  is  the  Word  of 
God.  Blessed  are  they  who  know  the  joyful 
ttound !    Woe  to  those  who  turn  the  deaf  ear ! 

But,  in  religious  expression,  it  has  become  more 
difficult  than  ever,  yet  more  important  than  ever, 
to  distinguish  between  the  divine  and  the  human, 
between  realities  and  appearances,  between  the 
truth  which  makes  for  righteousness  and  its  own 
broken  historic  echoes,  or  the  imperfect  articula- 
tions of  its  human  representatives.  We  cannot 
believe  that  the  Father  of  men  long  ago  departed 
this  life,  leaving  only  a  written  will  for  his  chil- 
dren to  wrangle  over:  we  rather  interpret  all 
ancient  manifestations  as  leading  on  to  a  time 
when  he  shall  dwell  with  men  on  the  earth,  and 
they  shall  know  themselves  his  people,  and  he 
shall  write  his  law  In  their  minds  and  on  their 
hearts.  Tet  what  he  has  written  on  our  hearts 
and  in  our  minds  is  sadly  oTirlaid  and  obtcuzed. 


And,  when  we  fain  would  listen  to  the  only  voice 
that  can  give  the  absolute  word  of  truth  and 
grace,  lo,  the  air  is  full  of  noises,  and  we  fall  into 
miserable  uncertainty. 

We  do  not  doubt  that  he  has  spoken  to  man 
by  men,  by  prophets,  apostles,  Messiahs :  we  have 
at  la^t  learned  better  than  to  plant  ourselves  on 
a  narrow  doctrine  of  individualism.  We  praise 
him  from  whom  all  blessings  flow,  through  what- 
ever channel  of  soul  or  book  or  church.  What 
little  we  know  is  his  teaching :  what  we  are  yet 
to  learn  will  be  his  teaching.  The  internal  man- 
ifestation grows  clearer  as  the  spiritual  eje 
opens,  as  the  life  grows  purer,  as  the  faculties 
learn  their  business.  But  the  word  is  also  public 
and  general.  "All  men  are  wiser  than  one." 
Hence,  each  man  needs  his  fellows :  as  he  finds 
in  hlsiself  the  key  to  others,  so  he  finds  in  others 
the  key  to  himself.  Hence,  the  excellence  of  his- 
tory, which  interprets  the  present  and  is  inter- 
preted by  it,  being  another  scene  in  the  fame 
drama.  Hence  also  the  exalted  service  of  great 
and  good  men,  whose  lives  "remind  us  we  may 
make  our  lives  sublime."  So  we  no  longer  covet 
to  live  alone,  but  rather  to  stand  in  the  race  as 
a  part  of  it,  sharing  the  endless  circulations  of 
burden  and  benefit,  and  adding  to  the  common 
stock  what  we  may  receive  from  the  original 
source. 

Yet  one  fact  should  make  it  easy  for  us  to  sub- 
mit to  just  criticism  and  to  confess  mistakes :  we 
do  not  count  a  profession  of  infallibility  as  one 
of  the  notes  of  a  true  Church.  We  see  no  evi- 
dence that  Providence  has  taken  more  pains  to 
•save  men  from  error  in  religious  belief  or  from 
folly  in  religious  practice  than  from  error  and 
folly  in  science,  agriculture,  and  government. 
At  this  Twy  nM>menl|  what  Church  is  there  in 
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Christendom  which  has  not  canse  to  hnmble  iteelf 
before  God  and  man  ? 

There  was  a  time  when  men  were  able  to  ac- 
cept tbeir  firrt  thonghta,  without  qaeetion,  ae 
divine  yinonB ;  when  thej  obeyed  any  strong  im- 
pulse as  an  inspiration ;  when  they  trusted  to  the 
gnidance  of  signs,  the  interpretation  of  dreams, 
the  responses  of  oracles,  or  the  words  of  the 
priest,  as  anthoritatiye  and  final.  Bat  that  time 
has  gone,  never  to  return.  Multitudes  still  trust 
to  an  infallible  book,  an  infallible  church,  or  an  in- 
fallible historic  man ;  and,  whether  fallible  or  in- 
fallible, the  book,  the  church,  and  the  man  are 
among  our  cherished  helps.  We  give  full  credit 
to  whatever  credentials  are  attested  by  their 
merits  and  services,  but  such  credentials  are  the 
only  ones  that  can  well  be  verified ;  and  they  seem 
not  to  differ  in  kind  from  those  which  testify  of 
other  human  merits  and  services.  And,  even  If 
the  private  reason  or  conscience  could  be  accepted 
as  an  uncorrupted  transcript  of  the  mind  of  God, 
we  still  blunder  in  the  reading.  We  have  there- 
fore ceased  to  seek  or  demand  infallibility  on 
the  human  side.  We  expect  to  get  on  in  spirit- 
ual as  in  temporal  matters  by  the  guidance  of 
probabilities,  by  such  light  as  is  given  us  in  per- 
sonal and  collective  experience  and  in  the  gar- 
nered wisdom  of  the  ages.  All  light,  we  doubt 
not,  proceeds  from  the  central  Sun ;  but  our  eyes 
are  dim,  and  the  rays  are  obscured  and  refracted 
by  heavy  shadows  of  the  earth.  Every  thought- 
ful student  of  the  past  or  the  present  must  con- 
cur in  the  report  of  an  unknown  Hebrew  sage : 
"I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection." 

Yet  the  broad  law  of  duty  and  of  life  remains 
unimpaired ;  the  lofty  standard  of  the  Ideal  still 
floats  above  and  beckons ;  a  voice  sounding  clear 
above  all  times  and  answered  from  the  depths  of 
our  being  calls  us  to  be  perfect  as  the  Father 
of  our  spirits  is  perfect;  and  the  ever-growing, 
ever-brightening  cloud  of  witnesses  confirms  the 
testimony  that  it  is  the  Father's  good  pleasure  to 
give  us  the  kingdom. 

Men  who  have  studied  in  a  large  and  serious 
spirit  the  history  of  our  race  tell  us  that  the  con- 
tents of  our  minds  are  to  a  great  extent  made  up 
of  illusions  and  myths,  of  fancies,  fallacies,  and 
falsities,  of  notions  and  impressions  which  corre- 
spond to  no  reality,  and  find  no  support  in  the 
maturer  reason.  They  tell  us  that  our  thoughts 
about  God  and  all  related  subjects  form  no  ex- 
ception: they  are  all  mixed  with  "the  stuff  that 
dreams  are  made  of." 

No  doubt,  we  are  all  very  childish  and  veiy 


foolish.  No  doubt,  the  contents  of  our  minds 
need  a  great  deal  of  sorting  over  and  examining. 
But  the  bottom  fact  is  that  we  have  minds,  and 
that  we  can  learn  to  put  away  childish  things. 
No  skepticism  goes  behind  the  fact  that  wo  are 
here ;  and  I  think  no  skepticism  can  permanently 
unsettle  our  native  conviction  that  we  are  here 
as  moral  beings^  with  capacities  for  virtue,  and 
with  original  instincts  of  reverence  and  need  and 
trust,  pointing  like  a  mighty  hunger  toward  rap- 
ply.  If  there  is  anything  which  we  may  accept 
as  the  Word  of  God,— the  voice  of  the  Father  in 
the  child, — must  it  not  be  this  annonnoemeDt  of 
consciousness,  reaffirmed  from  infancy  to  age, 
sounding  and  resounding  through  all  nations^  and 
ever  clearest  and  most  commanding  in  the  souls 
of  the  wise  and  good  % 

Is  it  likely  that  the  things  we  moat  need  to 
know  are  the  most  difficult  of  all  to  learn  ?  May 
not  the  real  way  of  life  be  plainer  than  men  aay  % 
Ought  not  religious  teaching  to  commend  itself 
to  every  man's  conscience,  so  as  to  make  the 
Church  a  home  for  the  human  mind,  as  now  it  is 
not  ?  By  some  sad  mistake,  religion  has  been 
made  to  appear  like  something  put  upon  us, 
something  foreign  and  imported;  and  its  minis- 
trations have  come  to  be  considered  as  medicine 
rather  than  food. 

We  must  distinguish  things  that  differ.  Re- 
ligion, religious  doctrines,  and  religious  institu- 
tions,— ^these  three  are  by  no  means  one,  nor  are 
they  co-equal  in  power  and  glory.  Why  should 
we  confound  religion  with  beliefe  about  religion, 
any  more  than  bodily  health  with  books  of  hy- 
giene? Religion,  considered  as  the  life  and 
health  of  the  soul,  is  not  obscure  nor  doubtful 
nor  difficult.  The  moral  law  is  simple,  while 
sublime.  It  is  the  one  thing  the  child  soonest 
learns,  which  the  philosopher  never  exhausts, 
which  civilizations  cannot  outgrow.  Its  code  is 
substantially  the  same  in  all  minds^  times,  and 
lands.  Its  scope  includes  the  thoughts  and  in- 
tents of  the  heart,  the  entire  direction  and  details 
of  conduct,  the  relations  of  societies  and  nations, 
and  the  administration  of  the  government  of  the 
universe.  And  religion,  if  we  get  at  the  heart 
of  it,  is  it  not  equally  simple  with  the  morality 
which  is  its  outcome  and  evidence  t  Our  in- 
stincts of  trust,  hope,  and  aspiration  toward  ex- 
cellence, our  native  sense  of  mystery,  reverence, 
dependence,  duty, — ^how  few  question  their  reality 
or  dispute  their  claim  1  Yet  these  are  the  roots 
of  life,  as  morality  is  its  foliage  and  fruit. 

Here,  in  tba  very  maldBg  of  man    in  these 
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pronsions  and  ponibQities  of  his  natnre-— is  the 
evidence  that  he  is  the  offspriog  and  care  of  ere- 
ative  goodness.  "The  kindness  and  love  of  God 
OUT  Samnr  toward  man/'  which  Paul  sees  so 
dearly  in  Jesns,  is  bnt  the  nnyeiling  or  clearing 
up  of  the  blessed  tmth  hinted  bj  oar  very  exist- 
ence. The  written  law  and  the  preached  gospel 
are  bnt  a  glass  wherein  man  beholds  his  own 
natnral  face.  The  light  that  shines  in  the  Christ 
is  the  same  that  lighteth  every  man.  The  Word 
that  was  eternally  with  God  "is  nigh  thee,  even  in 
thy  month  and  in  thy  heart."  Being  once  let  into 
an  understanding  of  onr  real  f^elves,  we  find  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  spiritnal  order, — law,  duty, 
tmth,  love,  retribntion,  redemption,  and  "the 
sense  of  life  thai  knows  no  death."  It  need  give 
ns  no  alarm,  as  if  the  foundations  were  giving  way, 
if  Mr.  Spencer  should  be  able  to  show  us  how 
these  natural  feelings  of  morality  and  religion 
first  arose.  If  he  should  also  be  able  to  trace  the 
origin  of  our  bodily  appetites,  would  their  valid- 
ity thereby  be  weaJcened  ?  Would  any  man  go 
less  willingly  to  his  dinner?  Because  we  have 
found  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  is  there,  there- 
fore, no  Kile  ? 

The  path  of  a  right  life  opens  before  the  little 
child.  Forms  of  conduct  he  must  slowly  learn, 
but  he  is  quick  to  see  that  there  is  a  right  and  a 
wrong.  He  soon  discovers  that  duty  and  happi- 
ness are  one.  The  whole  expanding  circle  of  his 
experiences  seems  like  an  intended  lesson  of 
faith  and  faithfulness : — 

"80  close  is  grandeur  to  our  diut, 
80  near  la  God  to  man. 
When  Dntj  whiapers  low,  Thau  mu$t  I 
Tbe  youth  replies,  lean  /" 

There  is  light,  and  there  is  an  open  road.  Moral 
rectitude  knows  its  path,  and  moves  in  a  straight 
line.  Here  is  our  nearest  approach  to  infalli- 
bility, for  here  is  the  form  of  revelation  which 
we  are  least  liable  to  misunderstand.  "The 
testimony  of  the  JLord  is  sure,  making  wise  the 
simple."  Virtue  in  its  highest  sense— a  quality 
which  man  feels  to  be  godlike — is  thus  within 
the  reach  of  great  and  small,  wise  and  ignorant. 
"He  hath  shown  thee,  O  man,  what  is  good.** 
But,  in  respect  to  religions  doctrines, — ^that  is, 
in  respect  to  theology, — we  have  not  been  shown 
what  is  true;  at  least,  it  is  not  made  known  to  us 
in  any  such  dear  way  as  to  warrant  us  in  forcing 
upon  ourselves  cw  others  any  doctrinal  system  as 
final  and  binding. 

If  we  would  mark  the  separation  between 
Innnaa  and  divine  guidance,  we  must  make  much 


of  this  distinction  between  religion  and  theolo^. 
A  reasonable  inquirer  may  easily  be  satisfied  of 
the  validity  and  authority  of  the  moral  sense  and 
the  spiritual  instincts,  for  they  belong  to  hi<i 
nature:  they  put  in  their  own  evidence,  like 
our  bodily  appetites.  But  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
establish  in  the  court  of  our  faculties  the  validity 
and  authority  of  any  body  of  doctrines,  and  no 
end  of  confusion  and  mischief  comes  from  put- 
ting the-e  on  the  same  footing  with  those. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago,  Carlyle  began 
to  warn  the  Church  of  England  that  she  was  in 
danger  of  being  superseded  by  other  forces  in 
modem  society ;  that,  while  she  might  continue 
to  draw  her  mighty  revenues  and  keep  up  the 
motions  of  religious  administration,  the  direction 
of  the  human  mind  was  passing  to  other  hands. 
In  the  judgment  of  many  shrewd  observers,  such 
a  revolution  is  accomplishing  itself  throughout 
Christendom.  Never  was  there  greater  church 
activity ;  but,  all  the  while,  combinations  of  the 
forces  called  worldly— of  science,  literature,  poli- 
tics, and  trade— are  probably  doing  more  than 
organized  religion  to  give  shape  and  color  and 
impulse  to  the  modem  world.  This  relative  loss 
of  power  and  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  her  own 
loss  of  spirituality, — ^her  substitution  of  external 
forms,  professions,  and  doctrines  for  those  inter- 
nal principles  and  powers  which  unite  humanity 
with  divinity.  The  present  "suspoDse  of  faith" 
will  continue  and  grow  more  painful,  unless  re- 
ligion can  be  simplified  by  disentanglement  from 
theories  which  are  questionable,  histories  which 
are  obscure,  and  authorities  which  find  no  re- 
sponse or  support  in  the  nature  of  man. 

A  French  peasant  said  to  an  English  traveler, 
"Religion  is  dying  out,  because  they  wish  us  to 
believe  incredible  stupidities."  It  is  for  Protest- 
ant as  well  as  Catholic  teachers  to  ask  them- 
selves in  all  seriousness  whether  they  are  pre- 
pared to  take  the  responsibility  of  making  this 
kind  of  impression  upon  the  human  mind.  Bat 
there  is  also  a  plausible  stupidity  that  affects  to 
be  critical  and  scientific.  To  tell  ns  that  we 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Unknown  seems 
shallow  and  flippant,  so  long  a^  the  Unknown 
has  eveiything  to  do  with  us.  Reason  loses  its 
wits,  when  ic  refuses  to  live  by  faith.  Is  it  neces- 
sary to  understand  the  world  iu  order  to  trust 
it  ?  May  there  not  be  perfect  confidence  m  the 
moral  order,  as  in  the  physical,  when  there  is 
very  little  confidence  in  the  theories  by  which 
men  tiy  to  explain  it  f    Did  not  the  planet  sail 
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the  MM  of  space  m  Mielj  before  Newton  m 
nnce  ?  Wm  not  evezy  one  of  iu  well  aliye  be- 
fore he  knew  it  ?  And  is  not  the  higher  life  its 
own  evidence,  m  the  son  in  heaven  is  1 

Bat  let  OB  do  no  injostioe  to  the  homan  and 
intollectnal  elements.  To  think  is  m  instinctive 
M  to  eat:  reason  itMlf  hM  been  called  "the  in- 
stinct of  the  intelligence."  As  man  is  confident 
of  his  own  existence,  yet  ever  impelled  to  inquire 
into  the  mysteries  of  body  and  mind,  so  he  may 
be  confident  of  his  moral  relations,  yet  ever  find- 
ing new  pleasure  or  pain  in  wrestling  with  higher 
questions,  which  most  be  Mked,  thongh  never 
folly  answered.  This  exerciM  of  his  facnltiM  is 
a  condition  of  mental  health  and  vigor.  If  his 
mind  works  freely,  oncramped  by  terrorism,  he 
hM  the  joy  of  a  creator ;  his  powers  are  exalted ; 
new  provinces  of  troth  and  beaoty  are  annexed 
to  his  empire;  he  gains  an  ever-widening  view  of 
facts  and  laws ;  yet  from  every  mental  excorsion 
he  may  come  back  happily  hombled  and  sublimed 
by  a  mnM  of  mystery  and  of  the  greatnen  that 
''flows  aroond  oor  incompleteness." 

With  the  sool  safely  folded  in  the  moralities 
and  spiritoalities,  the  discnrsive  reason  and  the 
moral  imagination  may  "go  in  and  oot,  and  find 
pasture."  Instead  of  being  shot  op  to  the  neces- 
sity of  thinking  thos  and  so  on  peril  of  divine 
displeasore,  the  intellect  is  tomed  Ioom  into  the 
oniverse.  Having  Mttled  it  that  the  life  is  more 
than  meat,  we  may  proceed  to  feed  the  life  with 
whatever  meat  may  prove  most  wholesome,  notri- 
ttoos,  and  palatable,  each  man  framing  his  own 
dietetics.  We  do  not  disparage  knowledge  in 
the  interest  of  religion,  bat  we  consecrate  knowl- 
edge  to  the  Mrvice  of  man,  and  thos  incorporate 
it  with  religion.  All  rational  thinking  is  a  prayer 
for  light.  Therefore,  having  made  fast  to  relig- 
ion, we  can  make  free  with  theology. 

We  join  with  oor  orthodox  brethren,  therefore, 
in  claiming  for  theology  ito  primacy  among  in- 
tellectoal  ponoits ;  hot  we  protest  that  ito  dig^ty 
shall  not  be  insolted  by  the  rattle  of  chains,  nor 
dishonored  by  ito  being  itself  made  a  slaveholder. 
Like  the  other  inexact  sdencM,  theology  is  the 
product  of  man's  mental  activity  working  in  free- 
dom upon  the  materials  supplied  by  the  order  of 
the  univerM.  If  theM  materials  are  divinely 
given,  so,  m  theology  itMlf  tMtifiM,  are  the  facto 
ef  geology,  astronomy,  and  physiology.  But  it 
outranks  them  all,— it  is  "the  science  of  sdencM," 
— ^becauM  it  is  the  sommary  of  their  largest  de- 
ductions, and  becauM  it  handlM  the  noblMt  ma- 
terial.   Ito  ponnit  ought  therefore  to  ennoble  all 


who  approach  it,  m  it  hM  ennobled  many.    Bnt, 
alMl  the  love  of  truth,  the  passion  for  reality, 
the  opennen  to  conviction,  the  temper  of  candor 
and  mental  hospitelity,  which  are  Mid  to  belong 
to  the  bettor  cIsm  of  studento  of  nature,  seem 
not  to  have  been  fairly  domesticated  in  the  realm 
of  theological  inquiry;  and  thus  religion  has  been 
wounded  in  the  houM  of  ito  friends.    More  cor- 
rupting even  than  intolerance  and  bigotry  has 
been  the  complacent  aasumption  that  we  are  re- 
ligious becauM  we  are  theological,  that  we  are 
morally  safe  becaoM  doctrinally  soond,  or  that 
spiritual  life  can  be  produced  by  prooeaaM  merely 
intellectual.    On  one  side,  it  hM  made  a  fashion 
of  that  dishonest  asMut  which  makM  religion 
falM,  or  of  that  unthinking  assent  which  makM 
it  idiotic:  on  the  other  side,  it  hM  driven  men 
into  extremM  of  denial  or  disgust.    It  has  made 
it  CMy  for  phuuiUe  talkers  without  spirituality  to 
gain  admittance  to  the  pulpit ;  it  has  developed 
a  tMte  for  controversial  and  theoretic  literature 
to  the  displacement  of  that  which  is  edifying  or 
practical;  it  hM  opened  a  chMm  between  the 
Church  and  the  nntheological  mtinwen ;  and  it  hM 
made  every  difference  of  opinion  the  occasion  for 
a  breach  in  the  unity  of  the  spirit.    By  disaodat- 
ing  truth  and  life,  it  hM  given  us  a  morality 
which  withdraws  itMlf  from  the  sanctitiM  of  wor- 
ship, and  a  piety  with  too  little  ethical  salt  to 
nve  some  of  ito  devotcM  from  the  penitentiaiy. 
All  theM  diaordeis  have  sprung  from  exalting 
the  human  to  the  rank  of  the  divine ;  t.e.,  from 
putting  our  theoriM  of  religion  in  the  place  of 
that  religion  which  is  commanded  through  reaMu 
and  conscience. 

The  oouMrvative  influence  of  theology  hM 
often  obstructed  both  morality  and  enlighten- 
ment. As  long  M  we  give  our  highest  allegiance 
to  any  authority  which  is  human  and  fallible, — 
M  to  a  party  or  a  tradition  or  a  dialect, — it  will 
not  be  powible  for  any  new  prophet  to  get  a 
hearing.  We  Iom  the  faculty  of  recognising  the 
Voice  which  hM  best  right  to  speak.  Our  prejo- 
dicM  are  m  fatal  m  stoning  and  crucifixion. 
Not  till  we  are  liberated  from  this  bondage  will 
there  be  an  ear  to  hear  what  the  Spirit  sai^  unto 
the  churchM,  nor  a  readincM  to  follow  the  lead- 
ings of  Providence.  But  once  let  the  love  of 
truth  make  ua  free,  and  we  shall  w^come  every 
ray  of  light,  and  shall  help  outmIvm  to  all  the 
new  forms  of  good  which  new  conditions  make 
possible.  Each  generation  will  then  hold  fMt  its 
inherited  benefits^  without  servility  to  the  pMt 
and  without  wishing  to  fasten  ito  own  forms  on 
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the  fntnra.  Vrogi^m  wiU  be  easy  and  oidorlj : 
chftngw  will  oomo  by  growth  mnd  erolationy  and 
not  bj  conflict  and  zevolation. 

Shall  we  not  find  hece  a  cue  for  much  of  oar 
modem  leetleMneaB  and  heart-ache  ?  As  long  as 
we  imagine  ererj  nnaettling  of  theology  to  be 
alao  an  onsettling  of  religion,  we  shall  be  janed 
to  the  centre.  The  more  wakefol  and  watchful 
a  man's  spiritnal  natoze,  the  more  deeply  must  he 
Buffer  from  every  feeling  of  insecurity  or  uncer- 
tainty about  spiritual  vitalities ;  and,  whether  he 
confess  it  or  suppress  it,  he  will  be  wrung  by  that 
saddest  of  all  sad  questions,  "Is  life  worth  liv- 
ing?" 

There  can  be  no  trae  peace  in  believing,  nor 
yet  in  disbelieving,  so  long  as  the  Church  is  press- 
ing the  alternative  of  dropping  into  atheism  or  of 
accepting  her  creeds,  which  too  often  becomes  a 
choice  between  the  hardening  of  the  heart  and 
the  softening  of  the  brain.  Afraid  of  being  in- 
tellectually dragged,  men  put  themselves  on  the 
shortest  and  driest  rations  of  reality,  declaring 
they  wiU  trust  nothing  till  the  senses  have  re- 
ported it  to  the  understanding,  thus  denying 
the  soul's  right  to  testify  to  her  own  existence, 
and  trusting  to  knowledge  for  the  peace  that 
passeth  knowledge. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  peace  till  the  intellect 
leams  to  behave;  till  it  refuses  to  be  enslaved, 
yet  accepts  in  contented  humility  the  place  of  a 
pupil.  When  it  forgets  to  meditate  in  the  law 
and  attempts  to  legislate,  when  it  assumes  to 
dictate  how  the  Supreme  Wisdom  shall  express 
itself,  it  only  replays  the  r61e  which  the  old  myth 
ascribes  to  Satan,  and  with  a  result  not  greatly 
different. 

P^re  Hyadnthe  says  to  the  Protestants,  "You 
make  your  own  religion  for  yourselves ;  and,  when 
you  have  made  it  one  day,  you  begin  the  same 
thing  over  again  next  morning."  Perhaps  this 
is  troe  of  our  theology :  it  ought  not  to  be  true 
of  our  religion.  There  is  no  objection  to  a  man's 
revising  his  opinions  as  often  as  he  gets  new 
light  on  open  questions.  Indeed,  he  is  sure  to  do 
Ma,  if  his  mind  is  awake  and  free  and  true.  But 
we  have  no  need  to  relay  continually  the  foun- 
dations of  character.  We  have  no  need  to  in- 
vent a  religion.  The  true  religion  is  always 
here  and  always  coming.  Inside  of  a  spiritual 
system,  equipped  as  completely  as  the  physical 
KosmoB,  we  Uve  and  move  and  have  our  being : 
inside  that  system,  why  should  we  not  also  rest 
and  rejoice  f  But  St.  Paul  describes  some  who 
are  "ever  learning,  and  yet  never  able  to  come 


to  a  knowledge  of  the  troth."  They  feel  the 
strain  of  perpetual  suspense,  as  if  one  should 
always  be  on  the  search  for  a  house,  but  never 
be  able  to  settle  in  a  home;  or  as  if  a  farmer 
should  spend  the  whole  season  in  preparing  the 
land,  and  so  miss  both  seed-time  and  harvest 

Our  life  principle  must  be  settled.  Theology 
cannot  settle  it,  being  itself  unstable.  Religion 
settles  it,  by  referring  every  man  to  the  everlast- 
iag  Word  written  upon  his  heart  by  the  finger 
of  God, — ^to  the  commanding  authority  of  his 
moral  constitution  and  sentiments,  to  the  voice 
which  speaks  through  that  deeper  reason  which 
is  alike  in  all  men, — the  light  of  the  world,  a  ray 
of  the  infinite  Intelligence.  Let  a  man  once 
make  fast  to  the  troth  that  the  kingdom  is  with- 
in, then 

*'Let  the  great  world  spin  forever  down  the  rlnglnR 
groores  of  change !" 

In  all  this  plea  for  the  subordination  of  the- 
ology to  religion  there  is  nothing  to  disparage 
doctrine  or  doctrinal  preaching,  as  long  as  it  is 
held  to  the  service  of  life.  Every  subject  comes 
within  the  realm  of  thought.  A  man  thinks 
while  he  prays.  A  sound  life  implies  some 
measure  of  sound  doctrine.  Is  it  not  monstrous 
to  suppose  that  a  troe  man  is  kept  alive  on  an 
unmixed  diet  of  lies  %  In  general,  his  faithful- 
ness is  a  safe  confession  of  faith.  A  framework 
of  thought,  or  doctrine,  forms  itself  sn  his  mind, 
like  the  bones  in  his  body.  With  fair  feeding 
and  exercise,  life  builds  its  own  bones.  But  men 
never  seek  the  companionship  of  a  naked  skele- 
ton. Dry  bones  tell  of  a  church-yard  rather  than 
of  a  church.  The  public  nostril  is  quick  to 
detect  the  odor  of  death  in  those  theological 
circles  where 

"Our  meddling  intellect 
Mifldiapefl  the  beauteooB  forms  of  things 
We  murder  to  dissect." 

In  the  realm  of  theology,  as  in  politics,  there 
is  a  declining  respect  for  platforms.  Who  dares 
affirm  that  there  is  just  now  in  existence  any 
body  of  formulated  doctrine,  orthodox  or  liberal, 
which  mankind  ought  to  accept  as  a  finality  1 

If  there  is  any  matter  concerning  which  we 
should  be  afraid  to  be  positive,  becaose  of  our 
ignorance  and  liability  to  misconception,  it  is 
concerning  things  unseen  and  infinite.  But  will 
it  be  quite  rational  to  give  up  our  confidence  in 
the  government  of  the  world,  merely  because  we 
have  discovered  our  own  limitations?  All  tho 
more  does  our  blindness  need  the  clear-seeing 
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guide,  all  the  more  most  onr  weaknon  lean  on 
the  Everlasting  Arm. 

Opinion  is  everywhere  in  a  state  of  flax  and 
change.  It  is  likely  enough  that  both  nature 
and  the  soul  will  present  to  the  men  of  coming 
time  aspects  as  different  from  oar  views  as 
these  are  different  from  those  of  five,  ten,  or 
twenty  centnries  agone.  And  it  will  not  mis- 
lead oar  children  nor  onrselves,  if  the  old 
word  shall  still  eoand  on  as  if  it  were  a  new 
one :  "As  the  heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth, 
BO  are  my  ways  higher  than  your  ways,  and  my 
thoughts  than  your  thonghts,  saith  the  Lord." 
Doubtless,  in  aU  intelligence  there  is  a  divine 
seed  of  vitality ;  but  thought  is  a  varying  prod- 
uct of  varying  culture,  like  the  growths  of  field 
and  garden.  It  has  its  little  season ;  and  it  passes 
with  the  flower  and  the  grass,  while  the  grand 
order  goes  on. 

But  think  yon  the  Power  which  makes  the 
grass  to  grow  takes  no  part  in  this  endless  suc- 
cession of  our  mental  activities?  Let  not  our 
religious  leaders  think  to  please  their  Master  by 
ignoring  that  mighty  impulsion  which  is  just  now 
prompting  an  increasing  number  of  persons  to  do 
their  own  thinking  on  subjects  which  most  con- 
cern them.  Rome  indeed  says  this  tendency 
must  be  put  down  as  blasphemous  and  danma- 
ble;  and  sometimes  Protestantism  hesitates,  as 
if  ashamed  or  afraid  of  its  own  ofbpring.  It  is 
for  us  to  welcome  this  free  movement  of  the 
modem  mind, — ^not  because  it  is  unattended  by 
perils,  but  because  it  is  an  escape  from  the 
greater  peril  of  indifference;  because  mental 
activity  is  a  condition  of  spiritual  development; 
and,  most  of  all,  because  the  unsatlsfactoriness 
and  futility  of  all  attempts  to  sound  the  infinite 
seas  and  measure  the  infinite  skies  must  more 
and  more  bring  honest  and  rational  thinkers 
round  to  that  humility  which  trusts  where  it 
cannot  trace,  and  so  gladly  confesses  a  faith  that 
"stands  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the 
power  of  God."  Thus,  the  work  of  rational 
scholarship  will  come  to  be  thought  of  as  subor- 
dinate tO'life,— «s  a  department  of  intellectual 
industry  at  once  corrective  and  constructive,  re- 
quiring spiritual  vitality  and  promoting  iz,  bflt 
quite  unable  to  confer  it. 

A  thoughtful  observer  sees  in  the  present  age 
"a  condition  of  humanity  which  has  thrown  itself 
wholly  on  its  intellect  and  its  genius  in  physics, 
and  has  done  marvels  in  material  sdence  and  in- 
vention, bat  at  the  ezpenae  of  the  interior  divin- 
ity."   Now,  this  is  precisely  the  expense  we  can- 


not afford  to  incur.  Moral  baakraplcj  is  the 
supreme  calamity  of  civilisation,  as  it  is  of  the 
individuaL  But  be  ours  the  ministry  of  reoofi- 
ciliation.  There  is  no  need  of  an  antagonism 
between  earth  and  heaven,  nor  between  material 
and  spiritual  welfare.  Never  was  there  more 
imperative  and  just  call  for  every  kind  of  iisefal 
skill,  for  trained  brains,  exact  thought,  and  a 
high,  wide  range  of  scholarship,  than  now. 
Never  did  the  fields  of  original  research  promise 
such  rich  rewards  to  the  faithful  student.  Bat 
intelligence  is  forever  a  means,  not  an  end.  In- 
tellectual wealth,  like  the  material  sort,  can  only 
impoverish  those  who  forget  to  hold  it  as  a  trust. 
"Truth  is,  in  order  to  goodness,"  and  we  need 
more  truth  only  that  there  may  be  more  good- 
ness. We  need  more  light  only  that  we  may 
more  plainly  see  our  way  and  onr  work.  Witii 
every  step  of  real  progress,  the  world  has  higher 
uses  for  all  kinds  of  knowledge.  No  genius  can 
fly  so  fast  or  so  far  but  the  law  of  duty  will  be 
there  to  keep  it  company  and  to  take  command. 
Still  is  Goethe's  saying  true,— -"The  spirit  in 
which  we  act  is  the  highest  matter."  And  the 
need  of  a  right  spirit  is  never  outgrown :  it  only 
increases  with  the  increase  of  our  powers. 

Perhaps  a  deep  prophetic  insight  may  discover 
in  all  this  modem  activity  the  preparations  for  a 
richer  spirituality,  as  the  scientific  eye  sees  the 
promise  of  a  green  island  in  the  ooral  reef  that 
rises  from  the  surface  of  tropic  seas.  "The  earth 
is  the  Lord's,  and  the  fullness  thereof;  and  all 
earthly  things  must  yet  yield  their  tribute  to  the 
heavenly  kingdom.  But  we  of  the  present  gen- 
eration cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  fmit  that 
may  grow  from  soil  that  is  yet  to  be  made. 
The  Church  of  to-day  cannot  afford  to  postpone 
the  work  of  spiritual  culture ;  nor  can  she*  safely 
allow  the  Time-Spirit  to  seize  her  working  capi- 
tal, and  employ  the  whole  plant  of  her  moral  ma- 
chinery for  purposes  of  merely  inteUectnal  pro- 
duction. 

A  decline  of  inteileetaal  activity  would  be  as 
calamitous  as  a  general  failure  of  eyesight;  but 
there  is  a  choice  in  subjects  of  thought  as  well 
as  in  objects  of  vision.  To  secure  the  best  re- 
sults, the  main  interest  of  onr  congregations 
needs  to  be  transferred-  from  open  and  q>eca]a> 
tive  questions  to  the  first  principles  of  better 
living;  to  the  sweet  nutritions  themes  of  gzaoe 
by  which  noble  emotions  are  sustained;  to  a 
robust  study  and  application  of  the  laws  of  com- 
plete life,  and  to  the  means  and  methods  of 
growth  and  servioe.    The  mind  of  church  and 
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miiufltiy  moflt  bend  itaell  to  pnctical  pToblenu, 
such  as  how  to  reach,  teach,  and  save  onr  popn- 
lation,  by  awakening,  enlightening,  and  gnidiDg 
the  deep  epiritnal  forces.    Habitnallj  to  draw 
public  attention  to  matters  confessedly  secondary, 
in  snch  a  way  as  to  crowd  aside  matters  con- 
fessedly  primary,    is   to    lead    mankind    from 
the  h.'ghway  to  the  wilderness.     When  tmths 
that  are  of  an  inferior  order  shnt  ont  of  tiew 
the  truths  that  are  vital,  then  the  moon  has 
eclipsed  the  snn.    Great  difficnlties  are  thus  pnt 
in  the  way  of  right  thinking  as  well  as  of  right 
living.    Men  become  sharp-eyed  as  flies  for  small 
objects  near  by,  and  blind  as  bats  for  the  grander 
splendors.    Rightly  taken,  theret  is  a  fine  spirit- 
ual quality  in  all. knowledge:  it  feeds  the  soul. 
But  we  miss  its  real  significance,  when  we  make 
it  an  end;  for  it  ministers  to  our  conceit,  and 
becomes  a  mirror  wherein  "proud  self-love  ad- 
mires her  own  intelligence." 

Thus,  the  simple  nature  of  true  religion  is 
hidden  from  us  by  the  veiy  facts  of  the  outward 
world  which  ought  to  illustrate  it.  So  Swe* 
denborg  says  the  heavens  were  closed  to  him  when 
he  thought  of  his  necessary  expenses :  whereas, 
one  can  imagine  a  state  of  mind  to  which  the 
payment  of  one's  bills  becomes  a  sort  of  religious 
service.  The  modem  preachers  who  follow  most 
doeely  the  method  of  Jesus  find  exhanstless 
stores  of  parable  in  the  facts  that  lie  nearest, 
and  for  them  science  does  but  furnish  new  build- 
ing materials  for  the  temple. 

But,  of  the  millions  who  gather  in  the  churches, 
how  few  hear,  or  expect  to  hear,  of  the  moral 
ministry  of  nature,  the  spiritual  meaning  of  com- 
mon things,  the  religious  value  of  business,  citi- 
zenship, and  domestic  life,  the  claims  of  good 
neighborhood,  the  ethics  of  the  dollar,  the  right 
Dses  of  one's  mental  and  bodii/  faculties  1  Who 
shows  us  that  the  place  where  we  stand  is  holy 
ground ;  that  the  foot  of  Jacob's  ladder  is  every- 
where ;  that  the  Lord's  chariot  swings  low  enough 
to  take  every  child  aboard;  that  hell  opens  when 
ever  a  man  clutches  an  unfair  advantage,  or 
when  he  forgets  that  all  he  calls  his  own  is  lield 
in  trust  for  others,  or  when  he  pretends  to  a  faith 
which  is  not  real  ?  How  few  of  the  throngs  who 
sing  hymns  about  "the  light  of  God"  realize  that 
that  light  is  just  now  flooding  every  subject 
afitecting  human  welfare  I 

One  great  need  of  the  time  is  the  simplification 
of  religion,  so  as  to  make  it  easy  of  apprehension 
by  the  common  mind  and  fit  for  common  nse. 
Srwy  man  aeeda  a  portabla  religion,  which  he 


can  carry  with  him  as  he  carries  his  health. 
And  the  Church  must  make  it  portable,  if  she  is 
to  carry  it  to  the  world.  Is  it  a  matter  of  small 
importance  that  religious  instruction  should  start 
from  such  premises  and  proceed  by  such  meth- 
ods as  will  adapt  it  to  all  stages  of  culture  and  all 
human  conditions  1  Is  not  such  an  apparition  as 
the  Salvation  Army  a  portentous  proof  that  the 
Church  has  forgotten  her  business  and  lost  the 
way  that  leads  to  the  human  heart  ?  But  true 
gospel  work  can  no  more  be  done  by  apostles 
who  lead  men  blindfold  than  by  those  who  mis- 
take a  brain  for  a  soul. 

When  the  main  business  of  life  has  become 
involved  in  subtilties  and  questions  of  critical 
scholarship  and  philosophy,  so  that  the  people 
are  bewildered  by  cries  of  lo  here  I  and  lo  there  1 
we  all  need  to  be  brought  back  to  common  sense 
by  some  plain-speaking  Micah  who  demands :  "To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  specula- 
tions 1  What  does  the  Lord  your  God  require 
but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly with  your  God  1" 

We  must  compel  scholarship  to  bear  a  part  in 
this  work  of  simplifying  religion,  instead  of  mul- 
tiplying conundrums.  The  literature  of  recent 
inquiry  is  already  immense ;  and,  for  its  proper 
purpose,  much  of  it  is  both  necessary  and  invalu- 
able. But,  except  to  a  limited  constituency  of 
students,  it  has  become  quite  unmanageable.  We 
may  all  find  it  worth  while  to  follow  its  drift  and 
weigh  its  results ;  but  whoever  attempts  to  find  in 
it  a  guide  of  life  must  be  thrown  into  despair  by 
finding  that  ten  new  questions  are  raised  for 
every  one  that  is  settled.  Much  of  this  sort  of 
trouble  comes  from  looking  to  external  author- 
ities and  ancient  records,  not  for  the  confirmation 
and  support  of  faith,  but  for  its  origin  and 
essence. 

Never  mind  the  old  obscurities :  the  sun  shines 
to-day  1  Alas  for  him  who  must  go  hunting  up 
and  down  the  centuries  for  documentary  evidence 
of  his  title  to  a  spiritual  inheritance,  or  who  can- 
not be  certain  that  he  is  "a  man  with  a  mind" 
tiU  the  chemist  and  antiquarian  have  brought  in 
their  final  report !  Alas  for  him  who  thinks  it 
necessary  to  settle  the  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  or  the  primacy  of  Peter,  or  the  possibility 
of  miracles,  or  the  genesis  of  life,  before  he  can 
begin  to  live  like  a  glad-hearted  child  of  God  I 
And  alas  for  the  Church,  if  in  her  conscious  igno- 
rance of  spiritual  mysteries,  or  her  weariness  of 
scholastic  noises,  she  should  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  put  religious  work  on  low  grounds,  by 
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ignoring  man's  inmost  need  to  become  a  caterer 
to  his  intellectoal  cariositj,  or  to  minister  chiefly 
to  his  physical  and  social  welfare!  Nothing 
which  concerns  humanity  is  wholly  foreign  to 
onr  work.  But,  if  we  fall  in  with  the  plansible 
philanthropy  which  seeks  only  to  make  the 
human  animal  more  comfortable  and  more  intel- 
ligent, we  shall  soon  lose  the  power  for  these 
lower  services ;  and  the  reproving  voice  will  say, 
"These  ought  ye  to  have  done,  and  not  to  leave 
the  other  undone."  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  to  the 
point :  "As  no  man  is  good  bat  he  who  wishes 
the  good  of  others,  so  no  man  has  the  highest 
goodness  but  he  who  wishes  the  highest  good  of 
others." 

All  religion  aasomes  that  man  is  spirit  as  God 
is  spirit,  and  that  thus  they  are  related.  Some 
religions  make  little  of  this  relation.  Christianity 
makes  everything  of  it.  The  church  that  fails  to 
afiSrm  and  emphasize  the  fact  of  man's  spiritual 
nature  has  lost  its  reason  for  existence.  And 
what  is  meant  by  man's  spiritual  nature  ?  At 
least  this:  the  super-material  quality  of  mind, 
its  potency  and  promise  of  divinity ;  that  man  is 
not  all  body ;  that  he  is  capable  of  converting  his 
animal  nature  and  sense  surroundings  into  step- 
ping-stones to  a  higher  life, — a  life  of  wisdom 
and  goodness ;  that,  as  his  body  is  built  up  from 
the  material  world,  so  his  spirit  derives  its  nour- 
ishment from  a  realm  of  its  own  kind.  Hence, 
by  failing  to  give  the  spiritual  nature  its  just 
supremacy,  man  arrests  his  own  development, 
misses  his  birthright,  condemns  himself  to  a 
lower  range  of  existence,  and  an  inferior  sort 
of  happiness.  To  admit  this  fact  of  man's  spirit- 
ual nature  is  therefore  to  admit  that  his  position 
is  one  of  solenm  moral  exposure ;  that  whatever 
defiles  or  degrades  the  spirit  shuts  out  heaven ; 
that  the  supremacy  of  spiritual  interests  is  more 
important  than  adl  the  wealth,  pleasures,  and 
honors  of  the  world,  or  than  life  itself ;  that  for 
the  promotion  of  spiritual  interests  the  higher 
resources  of  the  universe  can  be  depended  upon 
and  drawn  upon;  and  that  the  truths  which  re- 
late to  these  matters  are  the  very  highest  order 
of  truths. 

The  Church,  whose  mission  it  is  to  testify  to 
man's  spiritual  nature,  needs,  and  resources,  falls 
into  apostasy  whenever  she  allows  anything  else 
to  take  the  first  place.  A  weak  faith  in  spiritual 
facts  and  powers  makes  a  weak  ministry  and  a 
lean-sonled  laity.  The  vision  of  heavenly  things 
fades  out.  Zeal  for  diffusing  spiritual  good  de- 
clines; the  Church  drops  toward  the  lower  levels, 


merges  itself  in  the  world,  and  becomes  a  power 
for  evil  rather  than  good. 

The  measure  of  a  true  Church  appean  thete- 
fore  in  its  power  to  promote  spirituality ;  that  is, 
the  higher  life  of  wisdom  and  goodness,  the  lore 
of  truth  and  of  duty,  which  are  all  one  with  the 
love  of  God  and  man.  Ever  since  faith  in  the 
ascending  Jesus  gladdened  the  hearts  of  be- 
lievers with  the  vision  of  humanity  immortalized 
in  divinity,  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  Church  has 
been  kept  alive  by  the  persuasion  that  every 
human  being  is  capable  of  rising  into  God's  like- 
ness and  blessedness  through  obedience  to  spirit- 
ual truth,  or  of  sinking  into  infernalism  of 
character  and  condition  through  rejection  and 
disobedience.  I  suppose  this  persuasion,  or  some- 
thing like  it,  reflects  the  serious  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience of  mankind,  and  still  constitutes  the 
reason  for  the  existence  of  the  Church  and  a 
large  part  of  its  working  capital. 

M.  Guizot  speaks  of  the  idea  of  a  spiritual  so- 
ciety as  "perhaps  the  highest  idea  that  erer  drew 
men  together."  But  if  there  is  to  be  a  spiritual 
society,  a  kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  it  must  be 
composed  of  spiritual  persons ;  that  is,  of  persons 
devoted  to  trath  and  good.  Hence,  every  herald 
of  the  true  life  must  summon  men  to  prepare  the 
way  of  the  Lord  by  putting  away  evil  and  put- 
ting on  the  new  man.  The  divine  order  most  be 
set  up  in  the  private  soul :  spiritual  life,  which  is 
of  glow  growth,  and  easily  choked  by  foul  weeds, 
must  be  cultivated ;  and  those  who  love  it  must 
be  drawn  together  in  a  fellowship  of  faith  and 
labor.  From  each  congregation,  as  from  a  lumi- 
nous centre,  the  life  mnst  spread,  claiming  and 
winning  for  itself  the  possession  and  sovereignty 
of  the  world.  All  the  kingdoms  of  trade,  in- 
dustry, literature,  science,  art,  politics,  mnst 
merge  in  this  kingdom  of  the  spirit  and  in 
the  service  of  a  purified  humanity.  Thus  alone 
shall  we  secure  freedom,  peace,  progress.  Thus 
alone  will  the  desire  of  nations  be  realized  in 
the  ideal  society  and  the  solidarity  of  interests, 
classes,  and  races.  Only  in  this  supremacy  of 
spiritual  laws  and  this  sunshine  of  spiritual  love 
will  be  found  a  field  for  deploying  all  human 
powers  and  a  climate  for  the  generous  growths 
of  a  civilization  whose  fruits  shall  not  be  poison- 
ous. Beautiful  upon  the  mountain  .ore  the  feet 
of  him  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
with  these  tidings  of  good  I  Beautiful  and  glo- 
rious the  Church  which  can  thus  mi^e  itself  felt  as 
a  power  for  bringing  in  everlasting  righteousness  I 
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Tlie  commanity  of  churches  here  repreeeoted 
belongs,  I  trast,  to  a  moTement  which  ia  hegin- 
Ding  to  stir  the  bosom  of  ChristeDdom  with  long- 
ings  for  a  reformation  more  profound  than  Prot- 
estantism. Despite  all  that  is  cmde  and 
contradictoiy,  do  we  not  at  heart  desire  that 
the  human  may  be  subordinate  to  the  divine, — 
that  God's  will  may  be  done,  and  heaven  grow 
on  earth  1  S^n  at  its  best,  the  new  tendency 
felt  in  all  the  Churches  seeks  to  emancipate 
religion  from  bondage  to  its  own  products  and 
tools, — ^its  history,  literature,  and  institutions, — 
and  to  place  it  before  the  world  on  its  merits  as 
the  eyerlasting  Word,  the  Life  which  is  the  light 
of  every  man,  the  higher  law  of  nature,  the  law 
of  spiritual  health  and  human  completeness, 
freely  interpreted  and  applied  in  harmony  with 
advancing  knowledge.  It  demands  free  course 
for  the  Spirit  of  God  and  the  spirit  of  man,  be- 
tween which  it  dares  not  draw  a  line.  Some  of 
us  accept  it  as  another  utterance  of  that  word 
which  went  forth  from  Galilee  to  break  the  crust 
of  rabbinical  Judaism,  to  dissolve  the  spell  of  old 
idolatry,  to  turn  men  from  iniquity,  and  to  create 
from  a  regenerate  and  charmed  humanity  the 
independent  order  of  Sons  of  God.  The  move- 
ment of  which  we  form  but  a  small  part  is  not 
a  revolt  nor  a  secession:  it  is  an  evolution, — a 
product  of  the  energy  that  leads  forth  the  stars 
in  their  time  and  order,  and  marshals  the  forces 
of  history. 

In  these  churches,  I  recognize  and  salute  some- 
thing deeper  than  a  passion  for  liberty  and  prog- 
ress; namely,  the  aspiration  for  a  higher  spirit- 
ual order,  for  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth, 
wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness.  If  any  should 
call  in  question  our  right  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted  with  the  Lord's  host,  our  comfort  is,  "He 
knoweth  them  that  are  his»"  Our  chief  concern 
must  be  not  to  win  the  recognition  of  our  com- 
rades-in-arms, but  to  deserve  applause  at  head- 
quarters by  our  loyal  obedience  to  orders. 

Oar  position,  with  serious  exposures,  has  some 
large  advantages,  which  should  both  give  us 
courage  and  deepen  our  sense  of  responsibility. 
We  have  no  need  to  spend  any  force  in  resisting 
or  disparaging  reason  or  science,  nature  or  man. 
We  accept  all  the  appointments  of  the  world  as 
divine  provisiona  for  edncation.  We  find  it  easy 
to  believe  in  yesterday,  to-day,  and  to-morrow, 
without  worshiping  the  god  Antiquity  or  the 
god  Novelty.  We  have  no  fear  that  the  true 
God  will  contradict  himself,  if  he  shaU  speak 
again  and  again ;  and  we  identify  the  Word  in- 


carnate in  humanity  at  its  best  with  the  sOent 
Logos  of  creation.  No  urgency  is  upon  us  to 
believe  or  disbelieve  without  being  fully  per- 
suaded. We  have  no  partisan  or  ecclesiastical 
interest  to  defend ;  we  are  tempted  by  no  power- 
ful bribe  of  property  or  standing  to  put  the 
product  of  the  new  vintage  into  old  wine^kina; 
we  need  not  even  pretend  to  steer  our  ship  by  cal- 
culations based  on  the  almanacs  of  the  last  cen^ 
ury.  We  can  afford  to  profit  by  criticism,  and 
to  improve  our  principles  and  methods,  or  to  add 
to  them,  without  fear  of  losing  heavily  on  our  old 
stock.  There  is  nothing  in  our  principles,  as 
there  should  be  nothing  in  our  hearts,  to  prevent 
our  instant  and  joyful  response  to  any  good  thing 
that  may  be  or  has  been  said  or  done  by  anybody 
in  our  time  or  in  foregoing  ages.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  our  organization  to  keep  us  from  wheeling 
into  line  at  short  notice  with  any  other  bodies 
of  earnest  people  who  may  muster  for  the  same 
objects.  And,  in  theory  at  least,  every  member 
of  our  societies  is  left  as  free  in  spirit  and  conduct 
as  if  no  such  societies  existed.  As  we  refuse  to 
be  mastered  in  conscience,  so  we  refuse  to  master. 

But  we  need  not  hesitate  to  make  a  confession 
in  which  we  might  be  joined  perhaps  by  every 
group  of  Christians  from  the  twelve  apostles 
down.  Let  us  admit  that  mistakes  have  been 
made,  hindering  our  work  and  impairing  its  qual- 
ity. It  has  not  been  easy  to  give  to  every  truth 
its  due  proportion  and  just  value,  especially  when 
it  became  necessary  to  emphasize  what  others 
overlooked  or  denied.  Yet  one  principle  under- 
lies all  the  rest :  we  join  with  all  the  churches 
in  affirming  the  supreme  importance  of  man's 
spiritual  life  and  his  union  with  God  in  purity 
and  love.  We  agree  that  the  promotion  of  this 
divine  life  is  the  chief  object  for  which  a  church 
exists.  We  agree  that  there  has  been  a  manifes- 
tation^ of  the  divine  law  for  man's  guidance  and 
of  the  divine  love  for  man's  deliverance  from 
evil.  We  agree  that  the  true  order  of  human 
life  and  society  has  not  yet  fully  come  on  the 
earth,  and  that  we  ought  to  labor  and  pray  for 
the  transformation  of  humanity  into  the  image 
and  sonship  of  the  Father. 

Have  we  kept  these  central  things  central? 
Have  we  been  seeking  first  and  all  the  time  the 
kingdom  of  Grod  and  his  righteousness,  leaving 
secondary  things  for  the  second  place  1  Or,  if 
for  a  time  it  was  necessary  to  be  occupied  with 
clearing  the  ground  of  ruins  and  rubbish,  have 
we  done  that  lower  work,  not  from  delight  in 
destruction,  but  for  the  sake  of  better  construe- 
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tion  ?  Not  for  anj  reason,  not  eyen  to  vindicate 
our  protest  against  ugliest  erron,  could  we  jus- 
tify onrselyes  for  placing  the  main  stress  of  pub- 
lic religious  teaching  on  anything  inferior  to  re- 
ligion itself. 

One  yast  advantage  we  have  not  adequately 
used.  We  have  never  half  realized  how  close  is 
the  identity  between  our  higher  work  and  the 
work  of  Jesus.  So  much  of  rant  and  cant  have 
gathered  about  his  name,  and  such  measureless 
wrongs  and  usurpations  have  claimed  his  author- 
ity, and  so  much  that  cannot  be  verified  has  been 
claimed  for  the  early  Christian  records,  that  a 
strong  surge  of  reaction,  partly  due  to  our  just 
protest  and  our  hatred  of  shams,  has  carried  us 
far  toward  the  opposite  extreme.  But  what  name 
is  there  imder  heaven  and  among  men  which  so 
weU  represents  everything  toward  which  we  as- 
pire and  strive  ?  What  teacher,  what  character, 
can  80  well  illustrate  those  spiritual  conceptions 
of  life,  duty,  and  destiny,  which  we  have  faintly 
traced  in  the  nature  of  man  ?  Ah,  if  we  could 
but  look  in  his  face  as  he  would  look  in  ours  if 
he  were  here  I  Possibly,  we  should  rediscover  the 
sweet  secret  which  the  Church  has  lost, — how 
love  opens  the  door  for  truth.  Possibly,  we 
should  read  on  his  vestments  that  very  Word 
for  which  we  search  our  own  souls. 

Whatever  rank  or  historic  place  we  assign  to 
the  founder  of  Christendom,  we  cannot  seek  the 
company  where  he  is  hated  or  despised,  we  can- 
not turn  from  him  our  hearts. 

Our  true  place  is  not  with  the  priests  and 
scribes  who  mocked  him;  not  with  the  weak  judge 
who  found  no  fault  in  the  man,  yet  branded  him 
as  a  criminal ;  not  with  the  fickle  multitude  that 
hooted  their  best  friend  to  death.  Better  that 
we  share  the  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the 
cross !  We  belong  at  his  side  and  in  his  train, 
our  brother  and  our  leader.  Without  trying  to 
set  our  feet  servilely  in  his  tracks,  without  even 
affecting  to  reproduce  the  costume  of  his  time  or 
his  mind,  we  yet  yield  to  the  spell  of  his  spirit. 
We  cannot  find  for  ourselves  nor  for  mankind  any- 
thing better  than  the  purity  of  heart  he  blessed, 
the  righteousness  of  life  he  enjoined,  the  unself- 
ish love  he  exemplified,  the  perfection  he  pointed 
toward,  the  union  with  God  he  realized.  For  the 
purposes  of  religious  work,  we  catmot  do  better 
than  employ  his  moral  machinery  and  motive. 
The  announcement  of  redeeming  love  made 
available  by  human  faith —  not  as  a  divine  after- 
thought or  plan  of  salvation,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
eternal  purpose  auti  universal  law — marks  the 
introduction  of  a  moral  motor  which  has  wrought 


greater  changes  in  human  souls  than  steam  has 
wrought  in  mechanism  or  locomotion.  Ever  the 
last,  latest,  newest,  highest  of  all  spiritual  dia- 
ooveries  is  the  unveiling  in  the  character  of  the 
Son,  and  of  every  son,  of  the  face  of  his  Father 
and  ours,  whose  love  for  us  in  our  lowest  estate 
is  the  never-failing  fountain  of  our  love  for  Him 
and  for  each  other.  In  all  this,  we  see  the  clear- 
ing up  and  fulfillment  of  simple,  natural  reUgton 
and  morality,  as  they  are  shone  upon  bj  the 
light  which  only  a  pure  spirit  can  transmit. 
Thus  again  we  are  recalled  from  dependence  on 
our  own  wisdom  to  trust  in  the  mystnioos  in- 
working  power  that  can  do  for  us  above  all  that 
we  ask  or  think. 

If,  in  our  profound  reaction  from  stem  and 
repulsive  views  of  Qod  and  man,  we  have  over- 
looked the  low  moral  condition  of  the  human 
race,  "the  vast  glooms  of  woe  and  sin,"  let  as 
now  consider  that  our  own  high  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  man  is  itself  a  summons  to  seek  and  save 
that  which  is  lost  Our  experience  of  inability 
to  reach  and  train  great  populations  should  also 
admonish  us  that  we  do  not  so  much  need  t) 
forge  new  intellectual  forms  or  creed  substitutes 
for  the  old  orthodoxy  as  to  recall  both  the 
world  and  the  Church  to  the  power  of  those  sim- 
ple truths  which  are  already  known  and  believed. 
The  law  which  commands  and  the  love  which 
saves  .being  universal,  as  the  air  and  light  which 
fiow  around  us,  are  still,  as  they  ever  were  and 
ever  must  be,  the  capital  truths  whereby  men 
live.  Like  the  air  and  light,  these  are  also  the 
vehicles  of  life  and  health,  a  thousand-fold  more 
vital  and  sure  than  any  prescription  of  our  the- 
ological apothecaries. 

We  must  throw  ourselves  with  more  confidence 
upon  the  native  religious  sentiment  of  mankind. 
Our  faith  in  God  and  our  faith  in  man  must 
appear  as  the  two  sides  of  one  fact.  If  that 
which  answers  to  the  intellect  is  real,  not  leas 
real  is  that  which  answers  to  affection  and 
awakens  trust.  "Give  me  thy  heart"  is  the 
only  demand  a  loving  God  can  address  to  hii 
rational  creature.  As  organs  and  messengers 
of  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  must  speak  a  language 
which  the  human  spirit  understands.  As  co- 
workers with  God,  we  must  build  on  the  ground- 
plan  which  he  has  laid  in  the  constitution  of 
man.  The  very  fact  that  we  hold  dogmas  and 
definitions  loosely  should  leave  us  all  the  more 
free-handed  and  free-hearted  for  that  higher 
work  of  spiritual  culture  in  which  dogmas  take 
care  of  themselves. 

Face  to  face  with  God,  ftee  to  fooa  whh  man, 
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the  mediatorial  Church,  canying  forward  the 
work  of  the  mediatorial  ChriBt,  receiyes  and 
tzanamitB  the  tonch  of  heayen's  own  liherality ; 
and  all  that  is  heet  in  humanity  respondg,  crying, 
''We  love  him  because  he  first  loved  us."  Sym> 
pathy  with  our  erring,  sinning,  struggling  broth- 
ers must  send  us  on  the  mission  of  redemption, 
and  win  our  way  to  heart  and  mind.  The  blood 
in  our  hearts,  like  that  shed  on  Calyary,  must  be 
given  for  the  cleansing  of  the  world  and  the 
▼ictoiies  of  righteousness.  Of  this,  we  may  be 
sure:  the  Church  which  is  most  full  of  diyine 
tenderness  toward  mankind, — ^the  Church  that 
has  caught  most  fully  the  gentle  temper  of  Him 
whose  arms  were  open  to  little  chfldren,  who 
looked  with  compassion  on  the  multitude,  who 
sought  to  restore  the  dirine  image  in  the  lost 
and  sinful, — ^that  Church  will  win  the  victories 
of  the  kingdom,  when  the  cold,  scholastic  temper, 
the  haughty  bearing  of  self-righteousness,  and 
the  dullness  of  respectable  formalism,  will  all  be 
counted  on  the  other  side  as  part  and  parcel  of 
the  powers  of  darkness  and  evil. 

If  "beauty  is  its  own  excuse  for  being,"  much 
more  is  truth,  and  most  of  all  is  moral  goodness. 


Let  us  come  here  and  go  from  here,  not  to  vindi- 
cate our  faith  in  the  living,  inspiring  God,  but  to 
celebrate  it ;  not  to  apologise  for  it,  but  to  glorify 
it;  not  to  argue  about  it  as  partisans,  but  to  pro- 
claim it  as  tidings  of  great  joy  to  all  people.    Be 
it  our  part  not  to  stand  parleying  or  dallying 
with  the  braggart  spirit  which  denies  and  scoffs, 
— ^not  to  be  invoking  and  pondering  the  testimony 
of  those  "poor  discoverers  who  say  there  is  no 
land,  because  they  see  nothing  but  water";  but 
let  us  confound  all  gainsayers  by  boldly  declar- 
ing the  glad,  grand  message  of  the  Fatherhood 
and  the  Brotherhood, — the  Gospel  of  Sonship. 
Why  should  we  not  speak  with  confident  and 
"victorious  tone,"  as  those  who  know  in  whom 
they  have  believed?    Why  should  we  not  ad- 
vance with  free  and  firm  step  along  the  world's 
crowded  thoroughfares,  feeling  that  we  have  full 
right  of  way,  because  we  move  on  the  Eing'H 
business  and  under  his  leadership  ? 

'*0  liTlng  Chnroh,  thine  erxand  speed  I 

Falfll  tb7  task  ■nbllmel 
With  bread  of  life  earth's  hanger  feed. 

Lead  In  the  better  time." 


THE  UNITARIAN  CHURCH  IN  AMERICA. 


AN   ESSAY   BY    REV.   GE0R(;E    UATCIIELOB,   OP   CHICAGO. 


In  order  to  secure  for  the  work  which  the 
Unitarian  Church  is  set  to  do  in  America 
the  full  co-operation  of  our  laity,  two  things 
are  essential :  1st,  a  desire  on  their  part  to 
do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves  and 
their  country;  and,  2d,  the  belief  that  the 
Unitarian  Church  is  an  agency  fitted  to  their 
purpose. 

Of  the  great  working,  silent  multitude  of 
business  men,  who,  with  their  families,  make 
up  the  effective  strength  of  our  churches,  we 
may  fitly  say:  "They  have  no  speech  nor 
language,  their  voice  is  not  heard ;  yet  their 
sound  goeth  forth  to  all  the  earth,  and  their 
words  to  the  end  of  the  world."  They  do 
not  write  nor  preach,  nor  in  public  pray. 
They  do  not  meditate  upon  the  nature  of 
time  and  space.  But  they  do  the  deeds 
which  make  space  habitable  and  time  mem- 
orable, and  furnish  opportunity  and  a  liveli- 
hood to  those  who  withdraw  from  the  great 
current  of  the  world's  activities  to  study  its 
laws,  discover  its  future,  and  shape  the 
course  of  its  progress. 

Now,  the  complaint  so  often  made  and 
so  well  founded,  that  these  men  give  their 
money  to  carry  on  all  enterprises  but  those 
of  their  own  Church,  has  a  meaning  not  to 
be  disregarded. 

A  certain  discount  should  be  made  when 
we  study  this  fact,  because  a  portion  of  such 
giving  has  little  moral  significance.  It  is  a 
business  transaction,  having  for  its  object 
not  the  remote  ends  of  the  ''cause"  to  which 
one  contributes,  but  the  subsidizing  of  the 
people  who  are  interested  in  those  ends ;  e.^., 
a  Unitarian  may  give  money  freely  for  va- 
rious sectarian  enterprises,  because  he  wishes 


to  assist  in  developing  a  new  country  in 
which  he  has  investments;  to  improve  the 
pros{iects  of  a  railway  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested ;  or  to  secure  the  good  will  of  constit- 
uents, if  he  is  a  candidate  for  office. 

There  are,  however,  even  in  this  vicaiioiis 
bounty,  proofs  of  discrimination.  A  certain 
native  instinct  guides  Unitarian  money, 
even  through  orthodox  hands,  not  to  secta- 
rian missions,  home  or  foreign,  not  to  Bible 
and  tract  societies,  not  to  proselyters  and 
evangelists,  but  to  such  schools,  colleges, 
churches,  and  charities  as  are  directed  by 
some  humane  purpose  to  serve  the  present 
needs  of  society. 

Making  the  proper  discount  and  examin- 
ing the  generous  gifts  which  our  laymen 
make   to  non-Unitarian  enterprises  which 
directly  enlist  their  interest  and  sympathy, 
we  may  distinctly  trace  the  sources  of  their 
interest  to  a  desire  to  do  in  the  best  manner 
the  secular  work  of  the  world.    If  the  right 
man  asks  for  the  right  cause,  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  gifts  of  our  business  men. 
Let  Agassiz  plead  for  science,  or  Bellows  for 
charity,  or  the  Eliots  for  education,  or  any 
expert  for  art,  culture,  literature,  and  Boclal 
improvement  in  ways  which  have  been  tested 
and  approved,  and  the  response  is  prompt 
and  generous.    The  mind  and  the  money 
of  the  men  and  women  of  our  churches  are 
at  the  disposal  of  those  who  can  show  their 
credentials  and  prove  their  ability  to  do  the 
best  work  which  this  generation  needs  to 
have  done.    If  this  be  true,  a  second  ques- 
tion is  in  order. 

Why  do  not  our  laymen  freely  give  their 
interest  and  their  money  to  further  the  ends 
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£or  wbieh  our  ooDaeti^  dhnroheB  are  dixectly 
^working?  ^ 

The  answer  may  be  one  or  all  of  several 
things.  Either  the  mission  of  the  Unitarian 
Chnrch  is  not  properly  described,  or  the  peo- 
ple do  not  understand  the  message,  or  they 
^who  lead  the  movement  do  not  themselves 
folly  comprehend  the  purport  of  our  under- 
taking nor  have  full  vision  of  its  beauty  and 
excellence,  or  we  do  not  offer  enterprises  suf- 
ficiently varied  and  of  sufficient  magnitude 
to  excite  the  imagination.  I  think  all  these 
difficulties  exist. 

The  objects  which  we  most  persistently 
advertise  are  not  those  for  which  we  most 
earnestly  work.  That  which  is  becoming 
remote  from  the  active  interest  of  this  gen- 
eration and  from  the  springs  of  our  own 
enthusiasm  we  continue  to  repeat,  using  the 
outworn  phrases,  professions,  and  watch- 
words of  the  sects,  when  our  work  has  taken 
a  new  form  which  demands  a  new  vocabu- 
lary. That  which  is  nearest  the  quick  in 
the  interests  of  our  time  and  in  the  work  of 
our  Church  we  allow  to  be  described  as  extra 
Unitarian  and  secular,  as  if  it  were  not  the 
very  soul  and  purpose  of  Unitarianism  to 
show  the  unity  of  all  human  interests,  and 
through  the  action  of  the  moral  sentiments 
and  spiritual  powers  of  men  and  women  to 
reach  to  the  very  centres  of  the  domestic, 
social,  educational,  artistic,  literary,  and 
political  institutions  of  society,  and,  acting 
through  them,  to  build  up  the  commonwealth 
of  man. 

Our  Church  has  not  yet  put  forth  its  full 
strength.  It  has  not  yet  exerted  all  its 
influence.  It  has  not  yet  taken  its  rightful 
place  in  the  national  life.  Years  may  pass 
before  it  comes  to  full  self-consciousness  and 
accepts  its  mission,  and  we  who  speak  to 
you  this  morning  cannot  hope  to  grasp  its 
full  significance  and  lay  bare  before  you  the 
secret  of  its  power.  But  it  is  our  duty,  and 
the  commission  under  which  we  speak  to 
you  requires  us,  to  turn  the  mind  of  this 
Conference  in  the  direction  of  our  progress, 
to  note  some  of  the  facts  in  our  experience 
which  indicate  the  nature  and  quali^  of  the 
work  required  of  us  in  the  future,  and  at 


least  to  point  out  the  wide  chasm  which  lies 
between  that  which  we  do  and  that  which 
we  ought  to  do. 

The  Unitarian  Church  has  two  functions 
very  unlike  each  other,  and  in  their  peculiar 
relation  to  each  other  making  it  unlike 
all  other  Churches.  Considered  in  its  rela- 
tion to  religious  experience  and  the  salva- 
tion of  individual  souls  from  the  guilt  and 
penalty  of  sin,  it  has  a  legitimate  place 
among  the  Christian  Churches  of  the  land. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
beauty  and  the  utility  of  the  work  which 
has  been  done  and  is  to  be  done  upon  the 
thought  and  life  of  individuals.  Where  our 
faith  works  its  miracles,  sorrow  blossoms 
into  joy,  fear  gives  place  to  reverence,  long- 
ing rises  into  hope,  temporal  plans  are 
shaped  by  diviner  ambitions,  the  whole  as- 
pect of  life  becomes  more  fair,  its  work  more 
important,  and  its  outlook  more  inspiring. 
Hsdf  a  century  ago,  this  noble  work  which 
can  be  done  for  the  individual  soul  was  mul- 
tiplied in  thought  by  many  thousands  and 
hundreds  of  thousands ;  and  the  imagination 
was  fired  by  the  hope  of  doing  this  work  of 
emancipation  and  regeneration  on  a  scale  so 
large  as  to  enlist  and  task  every  hand  and 
heart,  eveiy  voice  and  pen,  in  all  our  churches. 

The  result  of  the  labor  of  half  a  century 
is  that,  considered  as  a  Christian  Church, 
we  have  an  honorable  place,  small  indeed, 
and  becoming  each  year  less  conspicuous, 
but  still  honorable  and  dignified.  The 
American  people  have  not  flocked  in  myriads 
to  hear  the  Unitarian  gospel,  although  they 
admit  that  it  is  <^the  lovely  song  of  one  who 
has  a  pleasant  voice,  and  can  play  well  upon 
an  instrument." 

The  results  of  our  missionary  work  are 
not  sufficiently  striking  to  excite  the  imagi- 
nation and  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  our 
practical  men.  They,  seeing  the  small  gain 
to  human  happiness  and  welfare  produced 
by  any  changes  of  theological  belief  which 
we  are  able  to  cause,  and  contrasting  the 
manifest  results  of  our  labor  in  this  field 
with  the  effects  of  effort  directed  against 
poverty,  disease,  vice,  and  crime  in  their 
native  haunts,  or  with  the  vast  amelioration 
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of  human  society  caused  by  science  and 
philosophy  and  secular  edncatiun,  are  likely 
to  conclude  that  the  secular  agencies  of  so- 
ciety are  better  instruments  for  their  pur- 
pose than  anything  we  can  offer.  And  this 
might  be  ti*ue,  had  not  the  Unitarian  Church 
another  function,  which  gives  it  a  place 
which  is  uuique  among  all  other  Churches. 

One.  reason  for  our  meagre .  success  as  a 
denomination  has  been  our  desire  to  be  ac- 
counted a  denomination  classed  with  all  the 
rest,  when  our  real  place  is  not  merely 
among  the  distinctive  moral  agencies  and 
religious  organizations  of  our  country,  but 
also  among  the  foremost  of  social  and  politi- 
cal forces.  It  has  always  aimed  to  be,  and 
has  been,  a  prime  factor  in  social  life,  in 
intellectual  progress,  in  statesmanship,  in 
political  and  social  economy,  in  the  national 
genius  and  the  American  ideal.  No  other 
Church  in  America  has  held  from  the  begin- 
niug,  as  fundamental,  the  beliefs  about  man, 
about  the  ends  of  education  and  of  govem- 
ment,  which  were  also  fundamental  in  the 
rninds  of  those  who  founded  our  institutions, 
wrote  our  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
formed  our  Constitution.  For  this  peculiar- 
ity of  our  position,  two  plain  reasons  can  be 
given:  first,  we  have  made  ethical  concep- 
tions the  standard  not  only  of  conduct,  but 
of  thought ;  second,  and  as  a  result  of  this, 
we  have  accounted  religious  experience  and 
the  salvation  of  the  individual  as  only  means 
to  a  still  greater  end,  which  the  other  Chris- 
tian Churches  and  missionary  societies  of 
the  civilized  world  consider  as  incidental; 
namely,  the  building  up  of  a  perfect  human 
society  upon  the  earth. 

Now,  because  it  will  be  denied  that  these 
are  characteristics  peculiar  to  the  Unitarian 
Church,  and  also  because  it  will  furnish  the 
basis  of  my  argument,  let  me  repeat  and 
enlarge  the  statement. 

The  Unitarian  Church  is  the  only  one 
which  has  from  the  beginning  frankly  and 
with  intellectual  precision  made  moral 
sentiment  the  foundation  of  its  faith,  its 
work,  and  its  influepce  upon  society.  The 
Churches  called  Orthodox  most  certainly 
exert  an  influence  which  makes  for  right- 


eoosnesa.  Bat  the  moment  they  tHow  that 
which,  according  to  our  human  standards  of 
conduct,  is  right  to  shi^  their  thonght 
about  the  universe,  about  Grod,  Christ,  man, 
duty,  destiny,  every  orthodox  creed  in 
Christendom  becomes  a  relic  of  antiquity, 
and  the  march  toward  liberalism  begins. 
Many  evangelical  thinkers  try  to  evade  the 
force  of  this  fact,  and  claim  that  their 
system  is  as  ethical  as  our  own.  I  content 
myself  with  a  quotation  from  the  Pre^yte- 
riany  Prof.  H.  B.  Smith,  who  clearly  saw  and 
frankly  rejected  the  ethical  test  of  doctrine. 
Of  the  system  which  he  defended  and  loved, 
he  said,  *<It  can  subordinate  ethics  to  itself, 
but  it  cannot  subordinate  itself  to  ethics 
without  self-annihilation."  He  says  also: 
''In  assigning  this  position  to  ethics  in  its 
relation  to  Christian  theology,  we  are  borne 
out  not  only  by  the  growing  convictions  of 
sober  thinkers  among  ourselves,  but  also  by 
the  verdict  and  methods  of  the  whole  evan- 
gelical school  of  the  recent  German  theol- 
ogy. They  have  grappled  with  the  ques- 
tions just  beginning  to  agitate  us.  Whatever 
their  other  differences,  they  have  all  re- 
nounced the  position  that  ethics  can  law- 
fully g^ve  shape  to  the  truths  of  Chris- 
tianity." 

Now,  among  ourselves,  whatever  the  dif- 
ferences, we  agree  that  nothing  can  be 
accepted  as  true  of  the  universe,  of  God,  of 
man,  of  duty  and  destiny,  which  does  not 
conform  to  the  highest  conceivable  moral 
standard  as  it  is  revealed  to  man  through 
the  working  of  his  own  nature. 

As  the  result  of  this  difference  in  the  root 
of  doctrine  there  appears  that  other  dif- 
ference in  the  adaptation  of  means  to  end<t. 
The  recognition  of  the  dignity  of  human 
nature  and  of  man's  moral  ability  at  once 
transfers  the  interest  of  the  Church  from 
the  glorious  but  distant  prospects  of  the 
future  life  to  the  vivid  scenes  and  imme- 
diate necessities  of  this  world.  All  magnan- 
imous sentiments  and  generous  emotions 
are  excited  by  the  belief  that  the  drama  of 
eternity  is  already  set,  the  eternal  life  al- 
ready begun,  and  every  day  a  day  of  judg- 
ment   It  has  therefore  happened  that,  far 
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beyond  its  infiaence  as  a  denomination  and 
its  effect  upon  religious  life  and  thought, 
the  Unitarian  Church  has  been  a  power 
in  social  organization,  literature,  science, 
statesmanship,  moral  and  political  reform, 
and  all  the  great  humane,  practical  activities 
of  this  century. 

In  this  fact  lies  its  strength  and  its  weak- 
ness. For  that  which  it  has  done  directly, 
and  that  which  constitutes  its  principal  claim 
to  honor  and  place  among  the  foremost  in- 
stitutions of  American  life,  it  has  allowed 
to  be  described  as  incidental.  The  great 
power  it  has  wielded  as  a  secular  element  in 
the  gro¥rth  of  New  England  and  the  Amer- 
ican Republic  it  has  been  content  to  leave 
unclaimed  and  unclassified.  Therefore,  it 
has  failed  to  utilize  that  vast  fund  of  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  which  are  at  its  dis- 
posal, when  once  it  accepts  its  real  work  and 
place  in  the  national  life. 

If  I  had  time,  I  might  rehearse  the  virtues 
and  achievements  of  our  natural  allies  and 
friends,  the  Universalists,  with  their  glowing 
vindication  of  the  love  of  Grod,  the  Camp- 
bellites  and  Christians  with  their  protest 
against  man-made  creeds,  the  Swedenbor- 
gian  with  his  allegory  of  the  Divine  Human- 
ity. But  such  recognition  would  not  abate 
the  force  of  my  assertion.  Their  origin  and 
methods  were  more  theological  than  ethical, 
and  therefore  they  have  had  no  marked  in- 
fiaence except  as  churches  standing  for  spe- 
cific theological  ideas.  I  might  also  recog- 
nize the  splendid  services  of  Free  Religion- 
ists, Positivists,  Agnostics,  and  Secularists, 
who  decline  our  fellowship  while  they  share 
our  faith  in  man  and  trust  in  human  prog- 
ress. But  again  there  is  a  difference.  We 
would  do  the  work  of  secularism  through 
the  Church:  they  would  do  the  secular 
work  of  the  world  without  the  Church. 

To  come  now  to  our  specific  duties  and 
opportunities  as  they  are  revealed  to  us  in 
our  past  experience :  They  relate : — 

1.  Of  course  to  the  personal  welfare  and 
happiness  of  the  men  and  women  who  may 
be  gathered  into  our  churches ; 

2.  To  the  great  movements  of  thought 


which  affect  the  theological  systems  of  otir 
time; 

3.  To  the  methods  of  education,  of  social 
regeneration  and  progress,  which  are  to 
shape  the  future  of  our  national  life ; 

4.  To  the  forces  which  are  creating  and 
will  determine  the  quality  of  our  national 
literature ; 

5.  To  the  relations  of  religion  and  science, 
and  the  attempt  to  make  them  co-extensive 
and  mutually  helpful ; 

6.  To  the  character  of  the  men  and  the 
nature  of  the  measures  by  whom  and 
through  which  the  original  and  exalted 
ideals  of  the  republic  are  to  be  maintained, 
until  at  last  they  are  realized  in  the  political 
life  of  the  nation. 

These  are  vast  problems,  which  can  in  this 
paper  be  only  briefly  described.  To  a  great 
extent,  they  are  extra  denominational  and 
secular.  But  they  are  problems,  every  one, 
upon  which  Unitarian  thought  and  feeling 
have  been  expended  now  for  almost  a  cent- 
ury ;  and  problems,  every  one,  made  easier  of 
solution  because  Unitarian  thought  and  feel- 
ing have  been  so  expended. 

These  problems  now  lie  directly  before 
us,  because  an  essential  factor  in  every  one 
of  them  is  that  specific  form  of  moral  sen- 
timent which  has  been  most  marked  as  a 
characteristic  of  the  Unitarian  movement, 
and  because,  that  element  being  abstracted 
from  them,  every  one  of  them  is  at  once 
and  distinctly  reduced  to  a  lower  level  of 
thought. 

When  we  are  thinking  merely  of  the 
ecclesiastical  functions  of  our  Church,  of 
doctrines,  creeds,  statements  of  faith,  and 
aids  to  devotion  in  public  worship  and  pri- 
vate experience,  it  is  not  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  work  of  our  little  Church  is  nearly 
done,  and  that,  our  specialty  becoming  the 
leaven  in  all  the  Churches,  we  shall  be  re- 
absorbed into  the  older  communions. 

But,  thinking  of  the  movements  of  thought 
and  life  about  us  into  which  the  spirit  of 
Unitarianism  has  been  poured,  every  man 
who  loves  his  country  and  his  kind  ought 
to  regard  such  a  conclusion  of  our  work  as 
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a  calamityy  and  the  extension  and  increase 
of  our  churches  a  work  of  national  impor- 
tance. 

A  partial  acceptance  of  our  work  gives 
us  divided  counsels  and  diverse  methods. 
On  the  one  side,  we  have  those  who  contend 
for  the  Church  with  jealousy  of  all  rivals;  on 
the  other,  those  who  would  turn  it  into  a 
literary  union,  a  political  club,  or  a  scien- 
tific association.  To  accept  the  whole  of 
our  work  pats  us  with  all  our  strength  in 
the  line  of  our  opportunities ;  our  ministers, 
whether  they  be  poets,  novelists,  politicians, 
or  men  of  science,  giving  the  freshness  of 
their  strength  to  the  moral  and  spiritual 
work  of  the  Church,  the  Church  limiting  its 
function  to  the  building  up  of  the  spiritual 
life  in  its  members,  and  therefore  equip- 
ping the  men  and  women  who  go  out  from 
its  walls  to  do  the  work  of  the  world  with 
those  prime  requisites  of  all  good  work, 
moral  sensibility  and  spiritual  insight.  In 
such  a  Church,  the  social  affections  sing  a 
sweeter  song;  the  active  life  puts  on  a 
finer  dignity,  and  moves  with  greater  power ; 
art  catches  its  inspiration;  the  poet  finds 
his  theme;  the  philosopher  lays  his  hands 
upon  the  long-sought  clue  to  the  mystery  of 
life;  the  politician, putting  aside  his  shifty 
expedients,  rises  to  the  nobler  conceptions 
of  the  statesman;  and  the  regeneration  of 
society  begins. 

This  statement  is  but  a  feeble  presenta- 
tion of  that  which  has  been  the  legitimate 
result  of  the  moral  inspiration  derived  from 
the  Unitarian  Church  in  the  past.  The  re- 
lation has  been  strictly  one  of  cause  and 
effect,  although  the  connection  to  many 
seems  to  be  merely  accidental,  so  that  they 
now  begin  to  -  seek  the  effect  without  the 
tause.  But  that  brilliant  efflorescence  of 
Unitarian  thought  and  feeling  in  literature 
and  statesmanship,  which  marked  its  early 
days,  cannot  be  separated  from  its  origin  or 
reproduced  in  other  parts  of  our  land  with- 
out relation  to  a  similar  moral  impulse. 
Not  to  make  the  statement  too  narrow,  I 
affirm  that  the  moral  causes  which  produced 
Unitarianism  produced  also  the  elements  in 
American  life,  letters,  and  politics  which 


are  to4ay  most  prized  by  our  people.  Tliat 
being  true,  I  affirm  also  that,  in  all  our  new 
Statee  and  Territories,  like  results  will  follow 
like  causes,  and  that  the  most  efficient 
agencies  of  civilization  in  these  parts  are 
the  churches  which  we  may  plant  there.  It 
was  no  freak  of  fortune  l^t  the  little  par- 
ish which  has  given  this  Conference  two 
Presidents  gave  the  State  of  MaasaehuaettB 
in  them  two  Governors. 

To  take  up  briefly  now  some  of  the  prob- 
lems I  have  indicated,  we  find  first,  of 
course, 

THEOLOGY. 

To  reproduce  our  theological  opinions  in 
new  communities,  we  do  not  need  to  cany 
a  body  of  doctrine,  but  the  spirit  of  it. 
Whittier  says : — 

"The  wrong  that  paliu  my  wml  below 

I  dure  not  throne  sbove: 
I  know  not  of  his  hate,— I  know 

His  goodness  and  his  love." 

Induce  an  orthodox  Congregational  or  a 
Presbyterian  church  to  accept  that  state- 
ment as  the  test  of  its  creed,  and,  if  there 
be  in  it  moral  purpose  and  spiritual  desires, 
its  Calvinism  will  melt  away,  and  liberal 
thought  will  take  its  place  as  naturally  as 
May-flowers  in  spring  come  after  the  frosts 
of  winter. 

In  each  Church,  according  to  the  genius  of 
the  people,  theological  belief  ought  to  be 
formulated.  But  the  root  and  the  seed  are 
all  we  are  now  concerned  with. 

If  we  turn  to  other  forms  of  thought. 

SCIENCB. 

Will  some  one  say  that  science  has  escaped 
the  influence  of  the  Church,  and  thrives  best 
in  air  untainted  by  ecclesiastical  infloAnoe? 
Nothing  can  be  more  untrue. 

No  man  who  is  morally  bad  can  be  great 
as  an  investigator  and  philosopher.  His 
passions,  his  appetites,  his  ambition,  his 
avarice,  will  surely  lead  him  from  the  quest 
of  truth.  Nor  can  any  man,  however  sincere 
and  faithful,  see  all  the  meaning,  whether 
of  transient  phenomena  or  universal  law,  if 
there  be  in  him  no  moral  light,  no  active 
spiritual  powers,  no  unfolding  reveienoe, 
which  under  the  guiding  of  aoienoe  may 
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open  into  faith  without  shock  or  surprise. 
\Vhen  we  examine  the  mind  of  any  man 
of  Bcienoe  who  is  capable  of  flippant  disre* 
g^axd  of  religion,  we  quickly  discover  one  or 
&11  of  three  things, — ^lack  of  moral  develop- 
ment, ignoranoe  of  the  religious  history  of 
man,  or  reaction  from  some  immoral  theolog- 
ical scheme  of  salvation. 

If  he  be  spiritually  blind,  he  will  be  in- 
sensible to  that  which  gives  the  universe  its 
most  sublime  expression. 

If  be  be  ignorant  of  the  religious  history 
of  the  race,  he  will  confound  values  and  mis- 
place hia  emphasis :  a  fragment  of  thought 
dug  out  of  the  most  ancient  stratum  of 
human  life  will  be  dismissed  without  inter- 
est or  with  a  sneer,  while  the  skull  which 
onoe  housed  that  thought  would  excite 
lively  admiration. 

If  he  be  in  the  act  of  rebellion  against 
some  unnatural  system  of  belief,  he  wiU  do 
violence  to  some  part  of  his  nature.  Put 
Calvinism  and  science  into  the  same  mind, 
and  one  must  expel  the  other.  Commonly, 
religion  will  be  cast  out  with  contempt. 

It  is,  then,  of  all  things  desirable  to  make 
the  highway  of  religion  so  plain  that  the 
wayfaring  men,  though  scientific,  may  not 
err  therein.  It  is  a  fact  not  without  signifi- 
cance that  the  eminent  man  of  science  who 
stood  upon  this  platform*  yesterday  morning 
is  the  son,  the  brother,  and  the  father  of  a 
Unitarian  minister.  Francis  Gralton  shows 
that,  greatly  out  of  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers, the  Unitarian  churches  and  the  fami- 
lies of  Unitarian  ministers  have  furnished 
the  scientific  men  of  Great  Britain.  A  plain 
unscientific  minister  of  religion  may  awaken 
in  a  growing  youth  the  spiritual  power  which 
will  be  a  lamp  to  his  feet  throughout  a  sci- 
entific career. 

As  a  Church,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with 
scientific  investigation.  But,  as  a  Church, 
we  have  everything  to  do  with  such  a  pre- 
sentation of  religion  that  our  youth,  who  go 
out  to  explore  the  universe  or  to  study  the 
records  of  such  exploration,  will  go  under 
guidance  of  the  best  that  is  in  them ;  and,  for 
this  work,  the  opportunity  of  our  Church  is 

•  Wm.  B.  Ouponter,  F JLB. 


unique.  It  was  no  accident  that  the  Unita- 
rian churches  of  Salem  produced  Nathaniel 
Bowditch  and  Benjamin  Peirce,  nor  that 
Agassiz  found  his  natural  home  among  the 
Unitarians  of  Cambridge. 

LITERATURE. 

In  literature,  the  case  is  still  more  clear 
and  striking.  I  take  a  list  at  random,  from 
an  article  on  Long^fellow  in  a  popular  mag- 
azine, and  find  there  Channing,  the  two 
Danas,  Sparks,  Everett,  Bancroft,  Ticknor, 
Prescott,  Norton,  Ripley,  Emerson,  Parker, 
Hawthorne,  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Whittier, 
Agassiz,  Lowell,  Motley,  nearly  every  one 
Unitarian,  and  all  of  them  inspired  by  that 
moral  enthusiasm  which  created  our  Church. 
Take  away  from  the  work  of  these  men  the 
moral  and  religious  sensibility  which  they 
shared  with  Channing  and  largely  received 
from  him,  and  every  one  of  them  would  fall 
into  a  lower  literary  rank.  The  same  breath 
of  life  which  made  them  living  souls  inspired 
the  prophets  of  our  Church.  Take  away 
from  these  men  the  moral  impulse,  and  the 
essays  of  Emerson  would  be  a  handful  of 
desiccated  flowers,  while  his  poems  would 
vanish  from  the  page.  The  fiery  enthusiasm 
of  Parker  being  lost,  his  works  would  become 
a  heap  of  curious  fragments  of  useless 
scholarship.  The  music  of  Longfellow's 
song  would  die  away  upon  the  sultry  air, 
while  the  verse  of  Lowell  and  Whittier 
would  lack  both  occasion  and  audience. 

All  that  is  best  in  American  literature 
has  come  out  of  that  specific  movement  of 
thought  toward  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
moral  grandeur  of  human  nature. 

POLITICS. 

In  the  field  of  political  life  and  national 
reform,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect 
between  the  Unitarian  movement  and  the 
production  of  statesmen  and  reformers  of 
the  finest  quality  is  so  evident  that  one 
would  not  need  to  call  attention  to  it,  were 
it  not  for  the  disposition  of  some  to  break 
that  link. 

Whatever  meaning  there  may  be,  under 
a  narrow  creed,  in  the  words  equality, 
liberty,  justice,  brotherhood,  that  meaning 
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becomes  tenfold  more  vivid  and  inspiring 
when  it  is  believed  that  these  are  not  merely 
the  terms  in  which  may  be  described  the 
accidents  of  earthly  life  and  human  govern- 
ment, but  are  also  symbols  of  infinite  facts 
and  eternal  relations. 

The  statesman  who  has  every  other 
advantage  and  lacks  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity  lacks  the  essence  of  greatness. 
Because  the  Unitarian  Church  has  supplied 
this  element,  it  has,  enormously  out  of  pro- 
portion to  its  eclesiastical  influence,  produced 
the  statesmen  of  our  country. 

Make  two  lists  of  the  men  of  national 
influence  and  reputation,  one  containing 
all  those  who  were  professedly  Unitarian, 
like  John  Quincy  Adams,  Timothy  Picker- 
ing, Robert  Rantoul,  Charles  Sumner,  and 
John  A.  Andrew ;  the  other  including  those 
who,  outside  of  our  Church,  shared  the 
same  moral  impulse,  such  as  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, and  James  A.  Garfield,  and,  to  the 
most  casual  inspection,  it  would  appear  that 
more  nearly  than  any  other  the  Unitarian 
answers  to  the  description  of  what  a 
National  Church  should  be;  namely,  one 
that  never  assumes  authority,  nor  controls 
legislation,  nor  levies  taxes,  nor  claims 
privileges,  nor  attempts  to  put  a  creed  into 
the  Constitution,  but  the  Church  which 
stands  close  to  the  national  life,  trains  its 
members  to  public  duty  and  patriotic  serv- 
ice, and  furnishes  the  moral  force  with- 
out which  a  national  ideal  cannot  be 
maintained. 

Here,  between  these  two  oceans,  we  are 
laying  the  foundations  of  an  empire  which 
must  be  rich  and  strong  and  Influential. 
Every  available  material  force  and  in- 
tellectual power  and  scientific  appliance 
will  be  subsidized  by  the  wealth  of  the 
people.  Here,  on  a  great  stage,  human  pas- 
sions will  display  themselves  with  such  op- 
portunity for  good  or  evil  as  the  modem 
world  has  not  elsewhere  furnished.  The 
appeal  comes  to  us  to  supply  that  form  of 
moral  sentiment  which,  being  introduced 
into  the  company  of  these  other  energies, 


will  be  able  to  master  them,  to  ride  them» 
to  direct  them  to  such  issues  that,  high  above 
all  the  caprices  of  the  multitude  and  the 
waywardness  of  popular  opinion,  the  su- 
premacy of  the  moral  law  shall  be  main- 
tained for  the  defense  of  human  rights  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Republic 

My  commission  does  not  require  me  to 
propose  to  you  definite  measures,  nor  to  dis- 
cuss special  forms  of  activity.  The  gentle- 
men who  will  follow  me  upon  this  platform, 
and  have  already  preceded  me,  in  their  ex- 
perience and  successful  use  of  opportunities 
will  lay  before  you  some  of  the  many  facts 
which  show  what  our  national  position  and 
work  may  be,  and  ought  to  be,  especially  in 
the  education  of  the  West  and  South.  As 
the  days  pass  here,  every  discussion  in  turn 
will  show  bow  our  duties  thicken,  and  our 
responsibilities  multiply. 

My  commission  requires  me  only  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
agents  of  a  Church  which  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner has  been  chosen  to  lead  the  national  life 
in  every  department  of  humane  activity, 
moral  action,  and  religious  experience,  and 
to  ask  you  in  all  the  legislation  of  this 
week  to  bear  in  mind  not  only  our  little 
denominational  interests,  but  also  our  pub- 
lic trusts  and  national  duties,  to  show  the 
world  that  the  work  of  secularism  can  be 
done  better  by  the  Church  than  by  any  man 
or  men  cutting  the  bond  between  man's 
noblest  thought  and  hope  and  the  meanest 
work  he  has  to  do ;  t.e.,  we  are  to  do  the 
work  of  secularism  without  becoming  secu- 
larists ; 

That  for  ethical  culture  and  benevolent 
work  there  is  no  such  impulse  and  inspira- 
tion as  that  which  springs  out  of  unshaken 
confidence  in  Grod,  kinship  to  whom  alone 
creates  the  tie  of  human  brotherhood ; 

That,  as  the  human  mind  is  the  organ  by 
which  man  searches  after  God  and  his  truth, 
so  the  human  soul  is  the  great  Bible  in 
which  have  first  appeared  the  burning 
thoughts  which  left  their  traces  on  parch- 
ment scroll  and  printed  book ; 

That  the  humanity  out  of  whose  life  the 
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written  Bibles  gprew  has  the  moral  right,  and 
is  in  duty  bound,  to  clear  away  from  them, 
with  single  eye  and  steady  hand,  all  that 
interrupts  the  highest  life  of  the  past  as  it 
flows  into  the  life  of  the  present ; 

That  the  duties  of  the  present  hour  relate 
to  present  needs,  the  best  patriot  being 
most  eligible  as  a  citizen  of  the  kingdom  of 
God,  and  that  the  strongest  faith  and  most 
cheerful  hope  are  excited  by  work  for  man 
iu  the  name  of  Grod. 

I  offer  a  concrete  example.  Plant  a 
church  at  Atlanta.  Let  it  live  or  die  after 
a  few  years  of  such  work  as  will  go  into  it. 
For  my  illustratiou,  it  does  not  matter 
which.  But  the  day  will  surely  come  when, 
because  of  it,  some  white  man  of  large 
heart  and  active  mind  will  arise  in  his 
place  in  the  legislature  of  Georgia,  and  will 
plead  the  cause  of  the  African,  not  because 
he  is  a  laborer  useful  to  the  State,  not  be- 
cause he  is  a  voter  who  must  be  bribed  or 
controlled,  not  even  because  he  is  an  immor- 
tal soul  whose  blood  may  be  found  upon  the 
skirts  of  his  neighbors'  garments,  but  be- 
cause he  is  a  man.  Then,  the  new  civiliza- 
tion will  lay  its  comer-stone  there. 

To  come  nearer  home,  the  State  of  Ohio 
is  represented  in  this  Conference  by  three 
churches.  Let  some  one  of  you  who  could 
afford  it,  or  some  five  of  you  who  would 
never  miss  the  money,  give  §25,000  a  year, 
until  twenty-five  Unitarian  churches  were 
firmly  planted  there,  and  in  a  quarter  of  a 
century  these  churches  would  be  centres  of 
power  which  would  produce  or  draw  to- 
gether those  who  will  utter  themselves  in 
art,  in  literature,  in  science,  and  statesman- 
ship. In  these  four  directions,  the  fresh 
impulses  of  that  Commonwealth  are  now 
preparing  themselves  for  expression,  and  it 
i^  within  the  power  of  this  Conference  to 
begin  movements  which  will  repeat  on  the 
shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio  all  the  brilliant  successes  which  fifty 
years  ago  made  Boston  the  illustrious  centre 
of  American  thought  and  the  foremost 
power  in  shaping  the  national  life. 

Plant  and  nourish  churches  at  all  the  cen- 
ti'es  of  life,  and  the  colleges  will  grow ;  An- 


tioch  will  have  resurrection  in  some  glori 
fied  body;  the  fountain  of  generous  inten- 
tion discovered  at  Cleveland  will  be  only 
one  among  the  springs  at  the  head-waters 
of  a  stream  of  enlightened  benevolence. 
Without  a  lecture  on  art,  a  new  light  would 
fall  upon  nature.  Without  a  lesson  in  liter- 
ary expression,  the  soul  of  literature  would 
be  awakened.  Without  an  experiment  in 
science,  a  new  impulse  would  be  given  to 
the  search  into  the  deep  things  of  the  eter- 
nal law.  Without  a  course  of  political  econ- 
omy or  the  suggestion  of  a  political  measure, 
all  political  affairs  would  rise  on  the  rising 
tide  of  the  moral  life.  And  what  we  might 
do  there  might  be  done  id  all  new  States 
and  Territories  where  constitutions  are 
forming,  laws  are  shaping  conduct,  univer- 
sities are  springing  up,  youthful  minds  are 
taking  the  impress  which  will  repeat  itself 
in  the  mark  they  make  upon  public  life  and 
social  virtue.  Our  place  is  right  there,  hard 
by  the  fountains  of  life.  Like  wisdom  of 
old,  our  Church  should  plant  itself  on  the 
highways  of  human  life  with  a  message  to 
the  children  of  men,  and  be  able,  like  her, 
to  say,  *^  Whoso  sinneth  against  me  wrongs 
his  own  soul." 

Have  I  spent  my  hour  in  boasting  of  the 
achievements  of  our  Church?  Nay,  rather 
I  have  written  iu  doubt  and  fear  of  great 
duties  which  excite  in  us  little  enthusiasm, 
of  sublime  opportunities  of  which  we  do 
not  heed  the  invitation,  of  a  great  past  of 
which,  if  we  recognize  the  greatness,  we 
shall  go  forward  to  a  still  greater  future. 
The  question  comes,  Can  we,  dare  we,  trust 
ourselves  to  the  power  which  created  us  ? 

Are  we  courageous  and  magnanimous 
enough  to  say  no  truth  can  harm  us,  no 
righteous  thing  can  be  against  us,  and  then, 
stepping  into  the  rightful  place  of  our 
Church,  close  to  the  reason,  the  heart,  the 
conscience  of  this  nation,  to  work  first  of  all 
for  the  commonwealth  of  man,  trusting  that 
Bibles,  churches,  creeds,  will  shape  them- 
selves anew  to  serve  the  needs  of  those  who 
are  creating  a  new  earth  to  be  peopled  by 
the  sons  of  God. 


THE   FUTURE  OF  RELIGION. 


AN  ESSAY  BY  EEV.  J.  C.  LBABXED,  OF  ST.  LOUIS. 


The  midnight  of  the  dark  ages  had 
scarcely  struck,  when  the  unrest  of  sensitive 
souls  betokened  the  approach  of  the  coming 
day.  At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
all  Europe,  roused  from  sleep  as  by  a 
trumpet  call,  stood  upon  its  feet.  A  few 
solitary  preachers  here  and  there,  filled  with 
indignation  and  fired  with  enthusiasm,  had 
summoned  men  to  new  standards  of  life. 
Luxury  and  ease  were  given  up,  wealth  was 
sacrificed,  homes  were  left.  "The  country 
of  the  Christian  is  the  world,"  said  Pope 
Urban  II.  And  multitudes  who  had  been 
just  before  dead,  or  cold  and  hostile  to  the 
movement,  now  sought  the  "way  of  God,"  as 
it  was  called,  as  the  only  object  worth  their 
interest  and  thought. 

To  the  attentive  reader,  that  strange  pil- 
grimage of  nations,  told  in  the  story  of  the 
Crusades,  is  vastly  more  than  a  march  to 
Jerusalem  or  hope  to  wash  away  sins  in  the 
waters  of  the  Jordan.  What  was  that 
preaching  of  the  youthful  Bernard,  which 
made  Clairvaux  rather  than  Cluny,  yea, 
rather  than  Rome  itself,  the  authority  of 
Christendom;  that  led  mothers  to  hide 
their  sons,  wives  their  husbands,  compan- 
ions their  friends,  lest  they  should  be  per- 
suaded to  exchange  the  pleasures,  avoca- 
tions, relations  of  the  world,  for  the  rigid 
fare  and  seclusion  of  the  cloister?  What 
was  that  impulse  that  bore  thousands  across 
high  mountains  and  broad  seas,  enduring 
every  hardship,  to  hear  the  lectures  of  Abe- 
lard?    What  was  that  mediseval  pentecost 


which  ravished  men  with  the  passion  of  self- 
sacrifice,  that  coupled  earthly  self-denial 
with  priceless  gain  ?  It  was  but  the  lesson 
ever  and  anon  repeated  to  human  experi- 
ence. The  morning  light  of  a  new  day  was 
breaking  upon  the  world.  A  divine  moral- 
ity was  at  work,  withstanding  and  subduing 
a  vigorous  barbarism ;  there  was  a  new  out- 
look, a  nobler  ideal.  A  higher  culture  was 
"advancing  on  chaos  and  the  dark." 

I  am  asked  to  speak  of  the  future  of  relig- 
ion. But  what  is  religion  ?  Is  it  something 
that  comes  and  goes,  that  may  change  or 
pass  away  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  its  essence 
it  is  as  unchangeable  as  gravity.  What  it 
was  in  the  past,  that  it  is  now,  and  will  ever 
be.  It  is  that  which  emancipates  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  that  which  cements  sociely. 
it  is  that  which  frees  men  for  action.  It  is 
that  which  binds  men  to  duty. 

"The  religion  behind  all  religions"  is  the 
soul's  protest  against  isolation  or  limit.  It 
is  a  sense  of  fellow-feeling  with  all  creatures. 
Man's  deepest  want,  uttered  out  of  the  de- 
fect and  penury  of  his  spiritual  life,  has 
been  that  he  might  be  something  more  than 
a  withered  branch,  a  fragment;  that  he 
might  know  his  place  and  be  at  home  in  the 
universal  order,  reconciled  to  the  divine  law, 
standing  in  the  highway  of  God.  "This 
open  channel  to  the  highest  life  is  the  first 
and  last  reality."  And  the  future  of  relig- 
ion? It  will  be  that  foretold  by  prophets, 
sung  by  psalmists,  and  lived  by  saints,  even 
before  Bibles  were, — ^the  knowledge  of  God, 
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good  will  to  man,  peace  on  earth,  the  tri- 
omph  of  faith  and  Iotb,  of  righteooBnees  and 
truth. 

The  queBtion  which  seems  to  press  npon 
ns,  however,  is,  What  organized  form  shall 
religion  take?  What  shall  be  the  time- 
vesture  of  this  eternal  principle?  For  it 
ia  plain  now  that  we  stand  face  to  face 
with  another  epoch  in  the  history  of  relig- 
ion. It  is  not  strange  that  with  many  it  is 
a  matter  of  concern.  The  old  is  dead,  the 
new  is  not  yet  bom.  Like  a  tree  in  autumn, 
the  Church  is  losing  its  foliage,  once  so  liv- 
ing and  green.  What  is  left  rustles  with 
the  dry  sound  of  death,  as  the  pitiless  winds 
sweep  through  the  branches.  So  the  old 
symbols  of  worship  look  and  sound,  swept 
by  the  currents  of  thought  Do  not  doubt 
we  shall  be  taxed  yet  to  the  full  exercise  of 
all  our  patience.  We  must  be  ready  to  see 
our  dearest  doctrines  sacrificed  or  overruled, 
forms  and  customs  very  sacred  greatly  mod- 
ified or  dropped  into  disuse.  By  as  much 
as  thought  spreads  faster  now  wiU  the  new 
generation  find  less  to  keep  and  honor  in 
our  methods  than  we  found  in  the  teachings 
of  our  ancestors. 

And  yet  religion  will  not  be  without  its 
assemblies  and  worship,  its  prayer  and  sacra- 
ments. What  the  Church  of  the  Future  vdU 
be  we  can  only  discern  in  broadest  outline. 
No  council  can  create  the  ultimate  order 
of  worship  or  decree  the  decisive  theory  of 
faith.  There  can  no  more  be  a  final  form 
of  religion  than  there  can  be  a  final  transla- 
tion of  the  Iliad,  a  final  process  in  nature, 
or  a  final  system  of  philosophy.  The  spirit- 
ual facts  are  never  all  in;  the  sentiments 
shift  their  balance  from  age  to  age;  lan- 
guage fluctuates  in  meaning,  and  all  sym- 
bols degenerate  and  die. 

But  some  things  are  becoming  clear. 
What  may  be  called  an  ''edict  of  comprehen- 
sion" has  gone  forth.  We  have  been  sepa- 
rated by  distinctions  and  by  names.  Kow, 
the  craving  for  wholeness  and  unity  prevails. 
The  part  finds  no  excuse  for  being,  unless 
it  can  show  its  vital  relation  to  the  whole. 
And  the  "wall  of   partition,"  everywhere 


falling  down,  marks  the  new  era.  All 
special  merits  or  peculiar  doctrines  lie  sen- 
tenced or  gasping  in  the  schools  that 
brought  them  forth. 

1.  To  the  Christian  faith  of  France,  which 
had  so  belittled  the  Deity  as  to  shut  him  out 
of  all  secular  affairs  and  consign  him  to  the 
keeping  of  the  priesthood,  Diderot,  charged 
with  atheism,  said, ''Release  or  enlarge  God*' 
("Elargissez  Dieu").  Never  was  a  more  rea- 
sonable demand.  But  to  limit  God  is  the 
chronic  distemper  of  the  Church.  The 
Frenchman's  solemn  admonition  is  needed 
still.  Take  the  office  of  prayer  in  the 
churches.  In  any  census  of  our  families, 
on  the  basis  of  former  custom,  it  has  already 
dropped  out  of  our  homes.  As  a  conse- 
quence, we  have  all  we  can  do  to  keep  a 
poor  fragment  of  it  in  a  rational,  public 
service.  But  we  have  insisted  upon  a  cer- 
tain theory  or  form  of  devotion  as  the  only 
permissible  one.  Some  question  of  the 
divine  personality,  abridges  utterance  or 
chills  the  heart.  Many  a  man  voices  our 
common  feeling  and  his  deepest  emotion  in 
the  language  of  the  first  person  or  of  the 
third  person,  who  hesitates  to  use  the  second 
person  of  direct  appeal.  The  prayer  of 
Emerson  at  Cambridge,  we  are  told,  had  no 
pronouns  in  it.  Was  it  then  not  a  prayer? 
If  anything  heieafter  is  to  be  recognized  as 
valid  and  uplifting,  it  is  the  expression  of 
reverential  thought.  And  the  form  of  de- 
votion must  be  absolutely  flexible  and  free. 
The  real  question  is  not  whether  the  aspir- 
ing, striving  soul  clothes  its  emotion  in  the 
language  of  the  first  person  or  of  the  second 
person  or  of  the  third  person,  in  subjective 
or  objective  phrase.  Partially  have  we  in- 
terpreted human  experience  and  missed  the 
divine,  if  we  have  not  seen  that  in  that  con- 
flict with  self  which  speaks  in  soliloquy,  in 
that  struggle  with  things  or  affairs  which 
breaks  forth  in  earnest  meditation,  as  well  as 
in  that  recognition  of  the  God  of  theology 
which  urges  every  petition  with  its  impor- 
tuning thoUf  alike  God  is  present  and  God 
is  invoked.  The  personality  of  God  is  as 
much  affirmed  in  saying  'T'  as  "Thou." 
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The  distinction  between  the  me  and  the  not 
me  is  the  paru  asinorunif  the  onaolved  prob- 
lem of  philosophy.  Prayer  is  not  a  form  of 
rhetoric,  a  certain  sequence  of  verbs  and 
pronouns  of  the  second  person.  It  is  man's 
attitude  of  spiritual  effort  or  of  "glad  con- 
spiring reception."  "Prayer  is  the  contem- 
plation of  the  facts  of  life  from  the  highest 
point  of  view.  It  is  the  soliloquy  of  a  be- 
holding and  jubilant  soul."    (Emerson.) 

2.  Religion  does  not  exist  without  sac- 
raments. In  ancient  forms  of  faith,  men 
might  have  as  many  solemn  rites  as  they 
could  recall  interpositions  of  Deity.  Each 
was  a  symbol  of  the  miraculous.  Every  na- 
tion or  sect  consequently  had  a  dispensation 
and  worship  based  on  its  own  peculiar  expe- 
rience. As  we  should  expect,  ritualism  has 
declined  just  in  proportion  as  belief  in  mir- 
acle has  yielded  to  belief  in  law.  To-day, 
it  is  clear  that  any  ecclesiastical  ordinance 
founded  on  any  exception  to  nature  or  break 
of  the  general  order  is  hopelessly  doomed. 
God  is  enlarged  to  include  the  natural  in  his 
domain.  Religion  is  erecting  its  altars  not 
to  commemorate  the  supernatural,  but  the 
natural,  as  the  greater  and  ever-present  di- 
vine manifestation ;  not  the  exceptional 
authority  or  experience  or  history  of  one 
man  or  one  nation,  but  that  which  is  in* 
woven  with  the  destiny  of  all. 

But  will  there  not  be  found  some  salient 
points  in  our  inconstant  life,  some  command- 
ing events  in  common  human  experience, 
appealing  to  all  that  is  highest  and  deep- 
est in  us,  worthy  of  sacramental  observance, 
and  adequate  therefore  to  summon  men  still 
to  the  offices  of  religion  and  to  the  better 
life?  Turn  to  the  old  family  Bible.  In  that 
book,  between  the  Old  Testament  and  the 
New,  as  if  the  antagonisms  of  faith  were  to 
be  mediated  by  sacred  memories,  you  shall 
find  three  events  of  earthly  experience— pos- 
sibly four — carefully  dated  and  kept  These 
events  are  singled  out  by  no  accident,  by  no 
arbitrary  choice,  by  no  celestial  sign,  yet 
they  are  faithfully  remembered  and  recorded 
among  all  civilized  men.  Above  the  col- 
umns once  blank  we  read,  Births^  Marriages, 
Deaths, 


As  there  are  some  beliefe  that  naver 
as  there  are  some  sentiments  that  are  in- 
extinguishable in  the  breast,  so  there  are 
some  facts  and  reasons  in  life  involving 
these,  that  call  for  the  full  expression  of  our 
religious  faith,  and  authorize  such  cnstom 
and  symbol  as  shall  fitly  show  forth  our 
holiest  purpose  or  unfaltering  trust.  These 
three  events,  common  to  the  race  of  man, 
where  all  our  deepest  interests  culminate, 
are  worthy  to  be  honored  in  the  worship 
of  the  Church,  to  be  celebrated  with  sacra- 
ments, the  fundamental  rites  of  universal 
religion.  First,  the  Sacrament  of  Marriage, 
the  founding  of  the  family  and  the  home, — 
preeminently  the  Festival  of  Joy ;  then,  the 
Sacrament  of  Baptism,  the  cetebration  of 
birth,  the  consecration  of  infancy,  —  the 
Festival  of  Hope ;  finally,  the  Sacrament  of 
Burial,  the  social  recognition  of  the  event  of 
death,  the  farewell  which  we  give  to  a 
passing  soul, — the  Festival  of  Sorrow.  If 
the  Sacrament  of  Confirmation  be  added,  it 
will  mark  the  transition  from  childhood  to 
youth,  the  beginning  of  responsibility  and 
self-control,  the  dawn  of  manhood  and 
womanhood,  of  liberty  and  reason, —  the 
Festival  of  Self-respect  Sacraments  all, 
because  the  sign  of  a  divine  relation,  of  a 
sacred  emotion,  or  the  seal  of  a  holy  resolve. 

3.  Yet  by  nothing  will  the  Church  of  the 
Future  justify  its  methods  so  fully  as  by  the 
emphasis  it  lays  upon  character.  In  nothing 
will  it  differ  so  radicaUy  from  the  Churdi  in 
the  past  "  Fidelity  in  duty,  not  aocoracy  of 
belief,"  "righteousness,  not  ritual,"  "con- 
science, not  conformity,"  —  all  this  has  been 
often  enough  upon  the  lip ;  it  hae  never 
been  in  the  act.  It  has  been  pleasant  to  the 
ear,  but  broken  in  the  performance.  It  is 
still  an  empty  commonplace,  not  really 
meant,  as  you  shall  see  when  the  firat  man 
rises  in  the  spirit  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  spirit 
of  Emerson  or  Darwin,  and 

"  with  hammer  soft  m  snow>IUke*i  flight" 

gently  lays  the  idols  of  your  faith  and  wor- 
ship low. 

What  words  have  we  heard  used  to  diar- 
acterize  Emerson  ?    A  man  as  wise  and  just 
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Dr.  Hedge  calls  him  *'a  prophet, —  the 
greatest  I  think  that  this  country  or  this  age 
lias  known ";  "a  preacher — one  of  the  few 
in  all  the  ages  who,  in  the  realm  of  spirit, 
have  spoken  with  authority."  Yet,  preacher 
as  he  was  by  education  and  prophet  by 
nature  and  flawless  in  life, —  <<more  like 
Jesus  [said  Father  Taylor]  than  any  one  I 
have  ever  known," —  what  body  of  churches 
would  invite  him  to  its  pulpit,  what  council 
of  clergy  dare  ordain  him  or  such  a  one  to 
the  ministry  ?  Has  any  Church  called  by  the 
Christian  name,  has  any  organized  Christian- 
ity with  which  we  are  acquainted,  yet  earned 
the  right,  by  its  own  breadth  of  tolerance  or 
ideal  of  duty  or  perception  of  eternal  truth, 
to  claim  this  great  soul  as  its  own  ?  There 
most  be  a  place  found  for  him  who — having 
outgrown  ecclesiastical  vestments  and  rites, 
having  "broken  the  god  of  tradition  and 
ceased  from  the  god  of  rhetoric, "  preaching 
Jesus  by  sileifce  or  using  his  untitled  name, 
offering  prayers  "without  pronouns,"  and 
saying  that  miracle  is  another  name  for 
monster, —  yet  builds  on  character,  believes 
in  the  immanent  €rod,  and  holds  every  cus- 
tom as  a  sacrament  that  honors  the  moral 
law.  It  is  a  hopeful  sign  of  our  times,  as  it 
has  been  of  other  times,  that  the  priest 
Tisibly  weakens  and  the  prophet  gains.  And 
the  day  is  near  when  no  timid  or  time- 
serving hierarchy  wiU  keep  a  prophet  like 
Emerson  out  of  the  Church.  No  other  type 
of  man  or  preacher  is  so  necessary  now. 

Such  exclusion  is  the  most  deadly  foe  of 
instituted  religion.  If  the  Church  as  it  is, 
if  even  the  freest  church  in  the  freest  land 
on  earth,  is  too  narrow  and  cannot  bear 
with  him,  then  it  digs  its  own  grave :  then 
there  will  be  a  new  Church,  founded  not  on 
names  and  rites,  but  on  reality,  on  the 
universal,  moral  sentiment,  which  is  "the 
presence  of  the  Eternal  in  perishing  man." 

"The  next  age  will  behold  God  in  ethical 
laws."  "All  progress  of  faith  lies  in  that 
direction."  "It  is  only  on  the  basis  of  active 
duty  that  worship  finds  expression."  Every- 
thing has  wavered  and  waned  but  belief  in 
goodness  manifested  in  life.  The  ethical 
sense  is  faith's  ultimate  element. 


"  If  that  taiu 
The  pUlared  flrmament  to  rottenneM, 
And  earth's  hue  built  on  stubble." 

Is  there  any  question  in  any  mind  that 
to-day's  Church  needs  adjustment  to  to-day's 
demands?  Its  aim  is  the  perfection  of 
society.  From  the  beginning,  it  was  or- 
dained to  be  "a  messenger  of  trut]^  to 
an  age  of  shams."  What  if  it  became  itself 
a  sham?  Is  there  any  hope  of  self -refor- 
mation? What  would  Isaiah,  Jesus,  Ber- 
nard, Savonarola,  Wesley,  Parker,  say  of  the 
Church  we  know?  That  it  is  destitute  of 
earnestness,  dying  of  worldliness,  starving 
on  husks.  In  a  period  of  intensest  thought 
and  action,  it  confesses  its  own  weakness  by 
its  complaints  of  the  indifference  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  Yet  it  maunders  on, 
neglecting  its  own  ordinances,  and  doubt- 
ing or  even  jeering  at  its  most  solemn  pro- 
fessions. It  has  all  the  faults  of  any  age 
of  ecclesiastical  decrepitude.  "Rome  was 
strong,"  says  the  author  of  "Ecce  Homo,"  in 
his  latest  work,  "because  it  looked  to  its 
end :  the  Christian  Church  is  now  weak  be- 
cause it  looks  back  to  its  beginnings."  It 
criticises  freely  enough  the  morals  of  the 
press,  the  morals  of  politics,  the  morals  of 
trade, — it  is  a  matter  of  habit, — what  are  its 
own  morals?  Its  mercenary  aims,  its  vani- 
ties and  shows,  its  luxuries,  its  amusements, 
its  charities,  despoil  it  of  the  power  of  per- 
sonal renewal,  displace  or  consume  the  spirit- 
ual life.  What  is  any  effort  of  the  Church 
to  reform  society  worth,  itself  blind  with 
selfishness  or  idiocy?  What  is  any  of  our 
giving  to  religion,  however  lavish,  if  we  are 
bankrupt,  or  this  is  to  be  a  substitute  for 
personal  probity?  Are  we  not  sick  of  this 
spectacle  of  all  sorts  of  men,  vain,  jealous, 
and  with  foul  hands  even,  setting  up  for 
saints  and  going  forth  to  save  the  world? 
It  is  not  understood  yet  as  it  must  be  that 
those  who  are  in  the  wrong  cannot  cure 
evils.  Bustle  is  no  measure  of  benevolence, 
intensity  of  action  is  only  mechanism,  motion 
without  progress  has  no  power  of  spiritual 
health,  and  soon  becomes  repulsive  and 
alarming  unless  accompanied  by  a  corre- 
sponding intensity  of  thought.    These  buzz- 
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ing  and  qoeBtionable  philanthropies,  ac- 
cepted with  pions  complacency,  but  really  a 
weak  extenuation  of  poor  living  at  home, 
leave  the  soul  as  they  found  it,  visionless 
and  vacant. 

What  we  want  primarily  is  men  banded 
together  to  live  the  spiritual  life,  living  it 
in  fact,  faithful  to  the  duties  of  the  mind, 
acting  rationally,  and  refusing  to  make  any 
scheme  of  dead  works  the  definition  of  re- 
ligion. '^Society  gains  nothing  [says  Emer- 
son] while  a  man  not  himself  renovated  at- 
tempts to  renovate  things  around  him." 
Dean  Mozley,  in  his  recent  book  of  "Remin- 
iscences," nafvely  remarks,  "There  was  a 
good  deal  of  religion  in  the  country,  but  it 
had  little  opportunity  ofshomng  itself."  As 
though,  without  all  the  machinery  of  the 
Church  in  motion,  life  must  go  to  waste  1 
But  "life  is  for  itself,  and  not  for  a  specta- 
cle." Religion  there  certainly  is  in  the 
country,  vastly  more  than  we  have  ever  ad- 
mitted. It  is  to  our  constant  shame  and 
detriment  that  it  has  no  ministry,  or 
rather  that  it  has  been  forced  to  seek  its 
ministry  outside  the  limits  of  the  Church. 

Dead  works,  dead  letter,  tradition,  num- 
bers, authority, — they  are  still  the  bane  of 
religion  and  the  bondage  of  life.  Our  great 
fear  is  lest  we  shall  not  multiply  societies 
fast  enough  and  build  churches  costly 
enough  to  attract  the  gazing  crowd.  But 
only  as  we  have  been  proud  of  a  few — the 
few  tried  and  faithful — ^have  we  shown  any 
fitness  to  reach  the  many.  We  need  not  be 
in  haste  to  found  institutions,  or  keep  nag- 
ging ourselves.  Only  we  want  to  be  ready 
to  found.  Then,  the  time  will  have  come 
when  build  we  must.  There  is  no  lack  in 
our  day  of  institutions  to  reform  and  help 
other  people :  in  the  name  of  goodness,  let 
us  keep  one  institution  to  reform  and  lift 
up  ourselves.  First  meditation,  then  enthu- 
siasm. First  musing,  then  the  flaming  fire. 
Wait  till  we  can  hear  ourselves  think,  till 
the  fingers  twitch  and  'Hiie  chisels  in  the 
hand  grow  hot  with  impatience."  Long 
nights,  and  through  years,  did  Phidias  pace 
the  rocky  summit  of  the  Acropolis,  secretly 


planning  the  Parthenon,  biding  the  hoar 
that  should  call  for  its  construction.  The 
work  was  perfect,  living,  the  wonder  of  all 
time,  because  it  was  perfectly  conceived. 

Our  want  is  not  cathedrals  nor  tabernacles 
filled  with  dainty  livers  and  thoughtless  wor- 
shipers, to  be  drenched  with  tides  of  senti- 
mentalism,  or  chiefly  entertained  with  all  the 
ingenuity  and  perversion  of  art,  but  the 
Church  of  the  sanctifying  spirit,  the  Church 
where  comes  the  Master  of  divine  truth, 
though  with  but  twelve  disciples;  yea,  the 
Church  of  two  or  three  gathered  together, 
who  never  meet  without  the  presence  of  the 
revealing  Son  of  man.  When  faith  oomes 
and  men  are  filled  with  the  Uoly  Ghost, 
how  these  assemblies  shall  be  housed  and 
taught  and  clothed  and  fed  will  be  the  last 
question,  will  be  as  impertinent  as  when 
the  first  apostles  of  conviction  set  forth, 
charged  witii  the  word  of  God.^ 

Still,  out  of  a  wide-spread  apprehension 
the  question  presses.  Will  there  be  anything 
left  for  a  religion,  when  the  warfare  now 
waged  between  priest  and  iconoclast  is  over 
and  both  are  slain  ?  How  do  we  know  that 
our  eyes  shall  behold  anything  but  a  desola- 
tion or  a  limitless  void?  Are  there  yet  any 
signs  that,  when  the  clouds  of  this  conflict 
clear  away,  we  shall  find  that  a  silent  con- 
structive force  has  already  been  at  work  to 
occupy  the  ground? 

Mr.  Leo^  tells  us  that,  if  we  would  read 
the  signs  of  the  times  to  understand  the 
future  of  religion,  we  must  'io-ace  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  is 
moving."  ("History  of  Rationalism,"  11., 
217.)  Who  shall  say  that  it  now  exists  in  any 
marked  way  in  the  Churches  ?  Is  it  there 
that  men  hold  life,  fortune,  reputation,  ease, 
at  the  service  of  conviction?  Mr.  Leeky 
sees  this  spirit  in  some  measure  in  the  phi- 
lanthropies common  to  all  faiths.  But 
especially  he  finds  it  "in  the  sphere  of  poli- 
tics." "Liberty,  not  theology,"  he  says,  "is 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  nineteenth  century." 
Possibly,  another  might  discern  much  of 
this  spirit  in  the  pursuit  of  science,  or  in 
the  cause  of  education.    The  theme,  how- 
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ever,  about  which  all  these  activities  are  be- 
ginning to  circle,  the  ground  out  of  which 
all  that  is  disinterested  in  these  movements 
springs,  the  standard  and  test  of  every  form 
of  knowledge  or  of  effort,  the  rock  becom- 
ing visible  in  all  these  tossing  waters,  and 
the  key  to  the  vast  changes  that  are  coming 
to  the  race,  is  expressed  by  a  deeper  word. 
It  is  morals.    A  knowledge  of  right,  justice, 
is  ^*the  deepest  truth  we  can  grasp."    And 
a  sentiment  attached  to  an  idea  is  the  most 
powerful  incentive  to  action.     From  this 
idea  springs  the  lesson  of  the  hour,  which 
is  to  transform  men's  aims  and  banish  our 
frivolities.    Recently,  it  was  a  bold  thing  to 
say  that  conduct  wm  three-fourths  of  life. 
It  is  beginning  to  be  seen  that  it  is  all  of 
life, — not  doing  simply,  but  knowing  and 
being.     Never  before  have  men  been    so 
conscious  that  every  study  and  every  art 
ultimates  in  this.    '*The  invention  of  new 
crimes  in  politics,"  as  it  has  been  called, 
what  is  it,  but  a  perception  of  the  higher 
law?    Political  economy  is  seen  to  be  not 
a  national,  but  an  international  question ; 
and  the  solution  of  its  problems  lies  in  the 
translation  of  its  terms  into  the  language 
not  of  local,  but  of  human  interests.    How 
all  literature  is  analyzed  for  its  light  on 
moral  questions!    Fiction  fails  to  interest 
us,  if  it  does  not  involve  the  situations, 
perils,  victories  of  the  moral  sense.    Theol- 
ogy is  but  the  tragedy  of  conscience  told  in 
rhetoric.     Art  must  awaken  the  sense  of 
universal  relation.    And  science,  tracing  the 
process  of  creation  from  atom  to  orb,  from 
monad  to  man,  consciously  or  unconsciously 
pours  all  its  treasures,  gives  all  the  force  of 
its  infinite  facts,  to  establish  the  authority 
of  the  moral  law.    Herbert  Spencer,  failing 
in  health  at  his  gigantic  task,  steps  aside  to 
compose  a  treatise  on  ethics,  lest  the  philos- 
ophy of  evolution  be  left  a  torso,  or  fail  of 
its  golden  crown. 

"The  fiend  that  man  harzlet 
Ib  love  of  the  Best. 

The  Lethe  of  nature 

Can't  trance  him  again, 
Whose  soul  sees  the  perfMt, 

Which  his  eyes  seek  In  Tain. 


Tbe  beaTens  that  now  diaw  bim 

With  BwaeUieM  nnt^d. 
Onoe  found,— for  new  heavens 

He  spometh  the  old." 

A  revival  impends,—  a  new  movement  in 
behalf  of  the  perfect  life.  So  prevailing  is 
the  revelation  and  perception  of  the  impor- 
tance of  morality  that  for  this  cause  we 
shall  have  not  only  preaching  and  prayer, 
but  offerings,  sacrifices,  crusades,  and  pil- 
grimages. This  generation  shall  not  pass 
till  some  of  these  things  be  fulfilled.  The 
time  is  near,  there  has  never  been  such  a 
day  of  promise, — only  the  Church  as  it  now 
is  can  hinder  it, —  when  new  orders  will  be 
formed,  brotherhoods  of  men,  bands  of 
women,  using  not  the  language  nor  dressed 
in  the  livery  of  the  past,  but  responding  to 
the  call  of  to-day, — 

'*  Who  see  life  steadily,  and  see  It  whole,"— 

first  seeking  to  control  and  purify  and 
make  their  own  lives  rational,  then  going 
forth  to  their  fellow-men,  to  the  ignorant 
and  helpless,  and  those  ready  to  perish, 
each  with  such  cheer  and  healing  as  he  has. 
That  time  is  coming.  And,  when  it  comes, 
we  shall  no  longer  make  such  demands  of 
the  Church  or  put  it  to  such  uses  that  we 
must  own  its  weakness  or  stop  to  defend  it, 
while  we  urge  its  claims.  It  will  live  again 
as  the  organ  of  divine  hope  and  light,  as  the 
soul's  joy  and  necessity.  It  will  not  fiourish 
because  it  is  the  chief  employment  bureau, 
or  almshouse,  or  recreation  centre  -of  the 
community,  nor  because  pew-holding  is  a 
form  of  respectability  or  profit,  or  the 
church  a  kind  of  police  to  keep  down  the 
Irish,  to  intimidate  the  ignorant,  and 
enhance  the  value  of  property.  These  con- 
siderations will  be  lost  in  something  larger. 
Then,  laying  bare  our  mental  reservationsi 
no  "  rotten  diction "  will  debar  us  from 
honest  creeds  and  sincere  fellowship.  Relig- 
ion will  be  life's  reality.  Then,  we  shall 
not  have  to  complain  of  the  penny  given  to 
the  Church  and  the  pound  for  pleasure,  of 
the  farthing  given  for  instruction  in  duty 
and  the  fortune  for  appearance.  For  that 
which  contributes  to  the  higher  and  fuller 
life,  to  the  culture  of  the  spirit,  to  the  civil- 
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ization  of  man, —  in  short,  that  which  makes 
for  righteoasness, — will  be  the  hunger  of  the 
human  heart 

With  the  death  of  an  ease-loving  minis- 
try, we  shall  gain  an  unselfish  Church.  The 
poverty  and  rigor  of  Clairyaux  will  again 
seem  sweeter  to  a  young  man  than  the 
aesthetic  splendor  of  Cluny.  Luxury  will  be 
limited.  Wealth  will  be  joyfully  divided; 
and  its  surplus  thousands,  ay,  millions,  will 
be  pledged  beforehand  to  serve  the  cause 
not  of  personal  indulgence  and  pride,  but  of 
truth,  justice,  and  mercy.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  shall  we  begin  to  see  the  long  pre- 
dicted redemption  of  man.  I  find  this  myth 
connected  with  the  old  Greek  life,  and  we 
know  that  mythology  as  well  as  science 
can  transmit  truth  and  teach  a  moral.  Rob- 
ert Hameling  tells  it  in  his  '^Aspasia."    The 


Athenians  and  Rhodians  were  rivals.  At 
one  time,  both  sought  the  favor  of  Minerva, 
—one  on  the  land,  the  other  on  the  sea. 
But  the  Rhodians  going  to  the  citadel  had 
no  fire  provided  for  their  religious  rites, 
and  offered  the  victims  cold.  Naturally, 
the  high-minded  daughter  of  Jove  declined 
their  gift.  But  Plutus  became  the  god  of 
Rhodes.  The  Rhodians  got  gold.  Pride, 
avarice,  and  profligacy,  however,  lea  to  rev> 
olution ;  and  the  state  quickly  fell  into  weak- 
ness and  subjection.  On  Uie  other  hand, 
the  flames  and  smoke  of  burning  fat  and 
flesh  and  wine  rose  cheerfully  from  Uie 
rocks  of  the  Acropolis  among  the  wise  Athe- 
nians. Hence  the  age  of  Pericles,  henoe 
the  Parthenon,  hence  the  imperishable 
thought  and  life  and  gloiy  of  Greece. 


LIBERAL  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  WORSHIP. 

AN   SSSAT   BY   BBV.   FBANC16   O.    PEABODT,   07   HARVARD   UNIVBRSITT. 


I  invite  you  to  no  profound  snbjeot  or 
elaborate  disouasion.  In  these  last  three 
dajs,  we  have  traversed  together  many  large 
regions  of  specnlative  research :  circle  be- 
yond circle  of  ever-enlarging  inquiry  has 
been  described  about  us,  as  our  prophets 
have  uofolded  the  mission  of  our  churches 
in  theological  progress,  in  national  life,  and 
in  the  future  of  Religion.  I  am  asked  to 
turn  with  you  to  a  final  theme,  which  shall 
be  limited,  homely,  and  plain.  I  have  but 
to  report  to  you  a  state  of  things  which  is 
familiar  to  you  all ;  to  place  under  the  mag- 
nif ying-glass  of  your  debate  a  series  of  im- 
pressions which  are  floating  like  germs  in 
the  atmosphere  of  our  churches,  and  are  in- 
haled in  eveiy  breath  you  draw.  In  the 
best  part,  the  Preface  of  his  new  Ethical 
Treatise,  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen  remarks:  "1 
do  not  believe — ^though  I  cannot  be  certain 
even  of  this — ^that  there  is  a  single  original 
thought — ^I  mean,  of  course,  a  thought  which 
has  not  occurred  to  others — in  tins  book." 
I  can  say  with  equal  frankness  that  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  bring  you  a  single  suggestion 
which  is  not  already  a  part  of  your  intimate 
convictions,  though  I  cannot  be  certain  even 
of  this. 

And  yet  I  cannot  for  a  moment  permit 
yon  to  regard  this  final  problem  of  our  Con- 
ference as  any  the  less  serious  or  pressing 
because  it  is  less  comprehensive  or  profound. 
The  danger  in  most  deliberative  assemblies 
is,  it  is  true,  that  large  purposes  may  be  over- 
looked in  the  absorbing  discussion  of  de- 
taUs:  the  danger  with  us  is,  I  feel  sure,  that 
the  faadnationB  of  large  and  general  prob- 
lems may  send  us  back  to  work-a-day  life 


with  little  increase  of  strength  for  its  prac- 
tical problems  and  its  common  cares.  It 
was  well  for  us  to  devote  the  great  propor- 
tion of  our  time  to  the  wise  and  eloquent 
deliberations  which  have  outlined  for  us 
what  we  may  call,  in  the  language  of  the 
elder  Theology,  our  "Body  of  Divinity" :  it 
would  not  be  well  for  us  to  part  without 
touching,  however  lightly  and  inadequately, 
some  practical  purpose  which  concerns  us 
as  a  working  and  worshiping  Brotherhood 
of  Churches.  These  practical  purposes 
make,  as  it  were,  the  hands  with  which  a 
Body  of  Divinity  does  its  work  and  offers 
its  worship ;  and  the  Body  cannot  say  of  the 
hands,  ''I  have  no  need  of  thee." 

The  movement  which  we  of  the  Unitarian 
churches  represent,  but  the  full  force  and 
range  of  which  we  do  not  adequately  repre- 
sent, is  primarily  an  intellectual  movement. 
It  is  a  movement  away  from  a  dogmatic, 
technical,  and — ^as  we  believe — suicidal  con- 
ception of  the  conditions  of  Christian  dis- 
cipleship  toward  a  rational,  natural,  and — 
as  we  believe — ^more  Christian  conception  of 
the  religious  life.  This,  I  say,  is  histori- 
cally and  primarily  an  intellectual  move- 
ment. It  began  in  an  intellectual  protest,  it 
proceeds  by  intellectual  methods,  it  com- 
mends itself  only  where  open-mindedness  in 
inquiry  and  freedom  in  judgment  have  sup- 
planted emotional  convictions  and  ecclesias- 
tical dependence.  Let  us  thank  God  for 
this  intellectual  basis  of  our  common  work. 
Let  us  be  glad  that  the  service  to  which  we 
are  called  is,  first  of  all,  the  service  of  truth, 
— a  mission  which  demands  thoughtf  ulness 
of  its  disciples  and  intellectnal  training  of 
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its  ministers.  Let  us  lose  no  opportonity  to 
make  it  plain  that  this  is  oar  position ;  that 
we  are  no  company  of  mere  sentimentalists, 
that  we  are  not  those  to  whom  Freedom  is 
an  end  in  itself  and  who  are  careless  of  the 
service  to  which  freedom  may  be  devoted, 
that  we  are  not  those  who  cry  that  one  opin- 
ion is  as  good  as  another  and  that  none  are 
of  much  account,  that  we  are  not  the  party 
without  principles  and  the  Church  without 
belief.  What  could  be  more  unanticipated 
or  more  unreasonable  than  that  the  same 
movement  which  has  been  so  often  con- 
demned as  cold  intellectualism — ^as  though 
the  framing  or  displacing  of  opinions  were 
its  sola  vocation — ^should  now  be  mistaken 
for  an  agitation  in  which  clear  and  con- 
structive thought  has  no  part  at  all? 

Yet,  if  I  have  named  the  historical  basis, 
I  have  by  no  means  named  the  most  press- 
ing problem  of  our  life  and  work.  I  see, 
indeed,  this  intellectual  opportunity  widen- 
ing from  its  first  limited  controversies  until, 
instead  of  a  local  conflict  of  Congregational 
churches,  it  finds  about  it  the  very  largest 
sweep  of  contemporary  thought  I  see,  in 
other  words,  that  the  most  conspicuous  in- 
tellectual problem  of  our  times  is  the  prob- 
lem of  translating  the  religious  life  into 
language  which  the  times  can  understand, 
and  that  this  is  precisely  the  problem  which 
we  have  taken  for  our  own.  I  find  in  this 
widening  of  the  mission  of  Liberal  Christi- 
anity reason  for  the  largest  hopefulness.  I 
see  that  we  are  invited,  with  a  directness 
which  few  others  feel,  to  the  reconstruction 
of  theology  and  philosophy;  and  I  observe 
among  our  ministers  a  response  to  this  de- 
mand for  scholarship  which  promises  the 
best  results.  Finally,  I  see  waiting  for 
this  ministry  of  reconciliation  between  new 
methods  and  eternal  impulses  an  audience 
of  the  most  bewildering  interest,  an  audi- 
ence not  created  by  controversy  with  other 
churches,  but  made  up  of  those  for  whom 
the  message  of  other  churches  is  not  in  a 
living  language  and  who  are  wearily  wait- 
ing for  an  enlargement  of  theology  till  it 
can  hold   the  truth  they  must   maintun. 


And  yet  I  doubt  if  anywhere  in  this  region 
lies  the  question  whidi  presses  most  upon 
observers  of  our  methods  and  results.     Oar 
intellectual  controversy,  in  the  interest  of 
reasonableness,   simplicity,    and    liberality, 
finds    a   constantly  weakening   opposition. 
Multitudes  of  all  shades  of  belief  are  as 
eager  to  claim  these  qualities  for  their  faith 
as  we  are,  and  are  equally  aware  that,  with 
out  reasonableness,  simplicity,  and  liberality, 
religion  cannot  commend  itself  to  this  gen- 
eration.   But,  meantime,  the  distrust  and 
dread  of  rationalism  in  religion  have  only 
shifted  to  another  point  of  attack.    Now 
that  the  question  of  principles  is  yield^^d, 
the  question  of  results  recurs;  and  observ- 
ers of  our  position  are  asking  themselves 
whether,  under  the  methods  of  rational  re- 
ligion, the  rational  element  is  not  sure  to 
outweigh   the   religious    element,    so   that 
where  reasonableness  rules  the  spirit  of  wor- 
ship fails,  until  at  last  intellectualism  si- 
lences the  prayers  of  faith,  and  the  inter- 
change of  opinions  supplants  the  soul's  com- 
munion with  its  God.    I  hasten  to  repeat 
the  word  which  is  on  your  lips, — ^that  this  is 
not  the. first  question  one  should  ask  of  any 
form  of  faith.    The  first  question  obviously 
should  be  whether  the  faith  is  true,  and 
what  will  come  of  the  truth  is  a  subordinate 
matter.     And  yet  it  is  a  fine  and  trust- 
worthy instinct  which  makes  people  reverse 
this  logical  order  of  judgments,  and  inquire, 
first  of  all,  for  the  warmth  of  piety  and 
heartiness  of  worship  which  a  belief  calls 
forth.    For  religious  truth  has  this  peculiar 
quality:  that,  if  it  be  genuine,  it  cannot 
remain  a  thing  of   intellectual  conviction 
alone.    The  impressions  it  awakes  are  so 
overwhelming,  the  influences  it  compels  are 
so   tremendous,   that   it   is   sure   to   rush 
through  every  outlet  of  expression,  flooding 
the  emotions,  elevating  the  conduct,  pouriDg 
itself  out  by  every  channel  that  opens  into 
practical  life.    Once  let  the  thought  of  re- 
ligions  responsibility,  or  the   influence  of 
Jesus  Christ,  or  the  recognition  of  a  spirit- 
ual Purpose  at  the  heart  of  things,  get  a  real 
grasp  on  men's  minds,  and  straightway  their 
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hearts  moat  be  thriUed  and  their  oondact 
molded  by  the  touch,  and  there  springs  into 
life  not  a  new  philosophical  school,  but  a 
communion  of  souls  lifted  into  a  new  and 
holy  view  of  life  and  united  in  that  working 
and  worshiping  fellowship  which  we  call  a 
Church.  The  quality  of  piety,  iShen,  which 
a  Church  exhibits  b^mes  no  unreasonable 
test  of  its  right  to  be  called  a  Church.  If  it 
does  not  represent  the  degree  of  truth  held, 
it  at  least  represents  the  genuine  grasp  of 
some  definite  ideas  upon  the  whole  of  life. 
Thus,  it  comes  to  pass  that,  with  an  appear- 
ance of  abrupt  unreasonableness,  many  an 
eager  soul  observes  apathy,  indifference, 
coldness  in  a  Church,  and  says  outright, 
^Th\a  may  be  truth,  but  it  is  not  the  bread 
of  life  to  me";  or  turns,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  the  warmth  and  glow  of  genuine  worship, 
wherever  found,  and  cries,  "This  may  be 
heresy,  may  be  infidelity,  but  it  is  what  I 
want"  I  tibink  one  should  be  glad  to  sub- 
mit his  community  of  Churches  to  this  test 
of  the  spirit  of  devotion.  If  they  represent 
a  real  religious  movement,  if  there  is  any- 
thing in  them  to  teach  a  worthier  thought 
of  God  or  to  interpret  human  experience 
more  wisely,  or  to  inspire  conduct  more  pro- 
foundly than  is  the  wont  of  the  Churches, 
then  the  witness  of  these  new  forces  must 
be  evident  in  a  new  quality  of  expression ; 
or  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  exhibit  little 
reverence  or  seriousness  or  spirituality  in 
their  methods,  if  they  are  not  the  source  of 
stirring  hymns,  of  devout  literature,  of  con- 
soling and  strengthening  prayers,  then  they 
may  take  their  place  among  the  debating 
societies  or  social  clubs  or  philosophical 
tendencies  which,  like  circling  eddies,  di- 
versify the  current  of  the  age,  but  they  have 
no  purt  in  that  great  inflowing  tide  of  up- 
lifted life  which  we  call  the  Church  of 
Christ 

I  ask  you  then  to  face  this  test  of  the 
faith  which  draws  us  together.  Does  it  at 
the  same  time  draw  us  upward  ?  Is  it  not 
merely  a  rational,  but  a  devout  faith?  Is 
there  any  natural  ground  for  divorce  be- 
tween open-mindedness  and  reverence,  be- 


tween the  awakened  mind  and  the  prayerful 
heart? 

I  think  we  must  answer,  in  the  first 
place,  that  as  a  matter  of  theory  it  would 
appear  as  if  only  in  this  union  and  under 
prohibition  of  its  divorce  could  religion. fi- 
nally justify  itself,  and  maintain  any  perma- 
nent  hold  on  human  souls.  Practically,  it  is 
true,  we  observe  a  very  different  state  of 
things.  We  see  warmth  of  piety  often 
coupled  with  the  most  irrational  methods. 
We  see  prayers  apparently  most  constant 
where  thought  is  apparently  least  free. 
Yet,  unless  we  abandon  religion  altogether, 
we  cannot  for  a  moment  believe  that  it  will 
permanently  thrive  in  this  exotic  life.  So 
far  as  I  can  see,  the  most  destructive,  faith- 
less, atheistic  view  one  could  hold  would  be 
the  belief  that  in  any  such  arrested  develop- 
ment lies  the  destiny  of  religious  infiuence. 
If  one  has  any  religious  faith  worthy  of  the 
name,  if  he  has  even  the  dimmest  notion 
that  one  law  of  love  controls  the  universe  of 
nature  and  the  universe  of  the  soul,  then  he 
must  maintain  that,  as  knowledge  grows, 
reverence  will  be  more  indwelling,  that 
thought  and  piety  were  meant  to  inhabit 
togetiier  the  life  of  each  child  of  God,  and 
that  only  in  union  with  the  open  mind  can 
human  beings  possess  a  permanent  and 
justified  religious  trust  When  Channing 
preached  his  classic  sermon  on  ''Unitarian 
Christianil^  most  favorable  to  Piety,"  his 
final  and  chief  argument  was  this:  that 
Unitarian  Christianity  promotes  piety,  be- 
cause it  is  a  rational  reliffian.  This  is  what 
we  must  believe.  The  only  basis  of  perma- 
nent piety  must  be  a  basis  of  reasonable- 
ness. Without  this  rational  basis,  piety 
represents  nothing  more  than  the  excesses 
of  emotionalism  or  the  authority  of  sacer- 
dotalism, and  the  influence  of  religion  be- 
comes as  temporary  and  waning  as  the 
reign  of  ignorance.  Each  age  in  turn 
doubts  this  power  of  reasonableness  and 
simplicity  to  inspire  and  move  the  heart: 
each  in  torn  supposes  that  the  activity  of 
the  religious  life  depends  on  keeping  things 
as  they  are,  and  that  each  deorease  in  mul- 
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tiplicity  and  elaboration  of  doctrine  most 
bring  with  it  a  decline  in  relig^us  foeling ; 
but  each  in  turn  discovers  that  no  such  de- 
cline inevitably  occurs.  The  fact  becomes 
clear  that  religion  is  not  built  up  in  this 
conglomerated  way.  It  is  not  a  process  of 
accumulation,  but  of  penetration.  It  does 
not  depend  upon  how  many  things  one 
believes,  but  upon  how  much  one  believes 
in  anything.  Its  formula  is  not  what  one 
already  believes  plus  an  unknown  quantity 
of  added  truth,  but  what  one  already  be- 
lieves at  a  hitherto  unknown  power  of  in- 
spiration. Each  new  epoch  in  religious 
progp'ess  surprises  its  own  time  by  being 
a  return  to  simplicity.  The  prophet,  re- 
former, or  Messiah  comes — as,  for  instance, 
Jesus  came — into  a  world  of  ecclesiastical 
development  and  doctrinal  elaboration,  and 
recalls  men  from  these  things  to  underlying 
and  forgotten  principles.  He  must  expect 
to  have  it  said  that  he  is  come  to  destroy : 
he  is  sure  to  be  met  by  the  cry  that  with 
the  priesthood  and  temple  will  perish  the 
spirit  of  worship;  but,  in  the  end,  the  world 
discovers  that  ite  loss  is  its  gain.  The 
power  of  a  few  things  heartily  held  out- 
weighs the  unreflecting  acceptance  of  a 
complicated  scheme.  The  law  of  religious 
growth  discloses  itself.  Its  course  is  in- 
ward and  ever  inward.  Its  simplest  truths 
are  its  deepest  secrets.  From  each  reduc- 
tion of  its  method  to  lowest  terms,  from 
each  new  alliance  of  its  influence  with  the 
natural  life  of  simple  souls,  a  new  era  at 
last  receives  its  date. 

Such  is  the  principle  upon  which  liberal 
Christianity  relies,  a  principle  verified  alike 
by  each  great  reformation  in  Christian  his- 
tory, and  by  the  beginnings  of  Christianity 
itself.  And,  now,  what  is  the  record  of  the 
Unitarian  movement,  tested  by  this  princi- 
ple ?  Is  it,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  record  of 
a  declining  religious  sentiment?  Have  the 
historical  representatives  of  liberal  Christi- 
anity and  its  classic  literature  been  feeble  in 
piety,  indifferent  to  worship,  chilled  by  the 
fogs  blown  from  the  icebergs  of  their  ration- 
alism ?  This  is  the  familiar  reproach,  hardly 


less  believed  by  friends  than  by  opponente, 
Implied  at  each  step  of  the  history  of  Unitar 
rianism  as  an  inherent  characteristic  of  its 
career.    Yet,  as  I  recall  the  history  thus 
characterized,  I  can  find  no  misrepresenta- 
tion more  unprovoked.    So  far  as  I  can  see, 
each  typical  representative  of  liberal  Christi- 
anity has  been  quite  as  marked  by  devout- 
ness  of  spirit  as  by  clearness  of  thought; 
and,  as  for  the  literature  which  sprang  from 
its  influence,  I  have  yet  to  see  any  other 
high-water  mark  of  consolation  and  devout 
awakening  within  the  limits  of  our  Ameri- 
can life.    However  much  the  influence  of 
Channing  may  stand  for  the  reformation  of 
the  popular  theology,  it  was  not  in  this  char- 
acter that  he  most  affected  those  who  ac- 
tually listened  to  him.    All  reports  testify 
that  it  was,  prinuirily,  as  a  man  of  God,  a 
messenger  from  regions  of  divine  commun- 
ion wherein  was  his  habitual  home.    Theo- 
dore Parker  may  have  insisted  too  strenu- 
ously that  the  jewel  of  devoutness  should 
have  no  other  setting  than  that  in  which  his 
own  was  framed;  he  may  have  found  it 
more  difficult  to  recognize  a  saint  who  was 
his  neighbor  than  a  saint  of  some  far-away 
age;  but  who  shall  say  of  him  that  his  per- 
sonal piety  was  not  monumental,  that  his 
prayers  were  not  supremely  devout,  that  he 
was  not,  alike  in  his  philosophy  and  his 
preaching,  so  overwhelmed  by  the  sense  of 
Deity  and  Duty  as  to  be,  like  Spinoza,  a 
God-intoxicated  man?    No  less  true  is  it  of 
less  conspicuous  ministers  of  that  genera- 
tion that  the  spirit  of  devotion  in  them  was 
genuine  and  profound.     No   homes  were 
ever  more  consecrated  by  religion  than  the 
homes  of  many  of  those  early  Unitarian  min- 
isters.   No  son  of  that  generation  can  for- 
get the  sense  of  divine  relationship  which  is 
forever  associated  with  his  father's  presence, 
or  compare  with  this  legacy  of  a  holy  life 
any  inheritance  which  that   father   could 
have  bequeathed.     I  hesitate  to  approach 
our  own  generation  with  the  frankness  one 
may  use  of  the  past,  yet  I  believe  that  this 
consciousness  of   God  is  as   genuine  and 
precious  now  as  it  was  with  our  fathers. 
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When  I  recall  the  central  characteristic  of 
our  last  great  leader,  of  whom  this  Confer- 
ence is  one  among  many  memorials,  I  find 
beneath  his  eloquence,  his  liberality,  and  his 
open-mindedness,  a  central  fire  of  devout 
consecration,  lighting  his  whole  life,  burning 
away  temptations  of  worldliness  and  am- 
bition, kept  alive  amid  the  distractions  of 
varied  interests  like  the  holy  lamp  on  the 
cathedral  altar  in  the  midst  of  a  bustling 
town.  When  I  turn  to  younger  men,  I  find 
no  less  ground  for  confidence.  I  observe, 
among  other  things,  this  surprising  fact: 
that,  in  many  on  whom  historical  Christi- 
anity maintains  but  a  slight  hold,  the  The- 
istic  passion  suffers  no  diminution.  What 
they  miss  in  the  past  they  seem  to  find  in 
the  present.  The  more  they  limit  themselves 
to  a  single  source  of  revelation,  the  more 
clearly  that  one  speaks.  They  may  not 
realize  the  worth  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Son, 
but  they  are  reviving  the  meaning  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  If  I  were 
called  upon  to  name  the  very  essence  and 
ground  of  all  religious  reverence,  I  should 
but  repeat  the  formula  presented  to  us  by 
one  of  our  poet-preachers, — a  formula,  it 
would  seem,  not  likely  to  class  a  man  as  a 
materialist.  ^*0f  nothing," — let  us  repeat  it 
together, — **oi  nothing,"  says  our  Brother 
Chadwick,  "am  I  so  sure  as  that  the  uni- 
verse is  an  embodied  Thought."  If  I  were 
to  look  for  devout  expressions  of  the  re- 
newed modem  sense  of  an  immanent,  active 
Holy  Spirit  at  the  heart  of  things,  where 
should  I  turn  but  to  the  hynms,  the  prayers, 
the  sermons  of  many  of  our  younger  minis- 
ters, to  whom  each  day  contributes  some- 
thing to  <<a  Tear  of  Miracle"  ? 

And  how  is  it  when  we  pass  from  this 
specific  ground  of  our  immediate  commun- 
ion to  the  larger  literature  which  is  the  out- 
growth of  our  faith  ?  I  need  not  say  to  you 
that  the  literary  influences  which  have  been 
meat  and  drink  to  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
nation,  the  essays  which  have  most  strength- 
ened and  uplifted  and  the  verses  which<  have 
most  intetpreted  and  consoled  the  experiences 
of  miUiona  of  our  people,  have  been  the  out- 


g^wth  of  the  Liberal  Movement.  We  tell 
over  the  poets  of  our  Golden  Age,  we  call 
the  stars  of  our  literature  by  name,  and  we 
do  not  depart  from  our  brotherhood  of  faith. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  redemp- 
tion of  American  life  from  its  prose  and 
worldliness,  so  far  as  the  Churches  have  not 
effected  it,  has  chiefly  proceeded  from  liter- 
ature bred  of  New  England  Unitarianism. 
It  may  not  be  possible  for  certain  critics  to 
think  of  these  souls  "without  a  sense  of  des- 
olation," but  it  would  be  much  harder  to 
face  the  sense  of  desolation  which  would 
have  overwhelmed  multitudes  of  souls  with- 
out the  new  inspiration  they  have  received 
from  these  latter-day  prophets.  It  must  be 
confessed  that,  through  all  this  tendency, 
the  spirit  of  worship  takes  new  form,  has  a 
quality  of  its  own,  lacks  something  which  is 
conspicuous  in  the  devotions  of  traditional 
Christianity;  but,  in  the  presence  of  such 
names  and  works,  let  us  at  least  have  done 
with  the  notion  that  devoutness  and  rever- 
ence necessarily  decline  as  the  spirit  of  ra- 
tional inquiry  advances.  If  the  spirit  of 
worship  has  anything  to  do  with  an  over- 
whelming, all-embracing  sense  of  awe  and 
mystery,  with  rapturous  reverence  before 
the  world  of  nature,  or  the  sense  of  the 
worth  of  the  human  soul,  then  I  foresee 
nothing  less  than^ts  decline  among  the  dis- 
ciples of  Emerson  and  Longfellow,  of  Dewey 
and  BeUows ;  and  I  believe  we  may  thus  far 
trust  the  future  of  the  Liberal  Movement  as 
we  have  vindicated  its  past. 

And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  no  sign  of 
the  times  is  so  plain  among  us  as  the  de- 
mand for  increase  of  the  spirit  of  worship  in 
our  administration  of  religion.  The  time 
was,  not  long  ago,  when  the  most  conspic- 
uous practical  problem  of  our  Churches 
seemed  the  problem  of  sociability  and 
friendliness ;  and  many  of  us  have  watched 
with  grave  anxiety  the  danger  we  ran,  in 
our  attempt  to  make  the  Church  a  home,  of 
making  it  a  mere  centre  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ment. Now,  as  it  seems  to  me,  we  are 
ready  to  see  the  same  end  from  another 
point  of  view.    We  are  becoming   aware 
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that  Booial  f ellowahip  does  not  of  itself  cre- 
ate religions  fellowship,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  religions  fellowship  does  carry  with  it 
all  the  elements  of  sociability ;  that  profita- 
ble friendliness  in  the  Chnrch  is  most  di- 
rectly developed  not  by  looking  to  each 
other,  bnt  by  looking  to  the  same  com- 
mon end,  as  in  a  regiment  in  line  each 
man  feels  the  touch  of  friendly  elbows  while 
all  eyes  aie  to  the  front ;  that,  in  short,  the 
chnrch  whose  worship  is  united  and  per- 
suasive will  seem  thereby  friendly  enough 
and  need  not  turn  aside  to  say  it  is.  Thus 
we  are  brought  to  a  new  demand  for  in- 
creased devputness, — a  demand  felt  quite  as 
keenly  by  those  who  are  least  attached  to 
ecclesiastical  methods  as  by  those  who  feel 
the  whole  force  of  tradition  and  association. 
However  stoutly  we  may  defend  the  relig- 
ious quality  of  individuals  among  us,  we  are 
none  the  less  conscious  of  a  great  lack  in 
our  aggregate  result.  Our  attitude  in  this 
respect  seems  like  that  which  we  observe  in 
the  political  life  of  £ngland.  I  suppose 
that,  if  we  were  to  look  for  illustrations  of 
high-spirited,  honorable,  fair-minded  man- 
hood, we  could  hardly  find  a  more  attractive 
type  than  the  average  well-bred  Englishman ; 
and  yet,  when  it  comes  to  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  nation,  administered  by  just  such 
men,  I  suppose  we  must  regard  it  with  the 
same  keen  regret  which  a  small  minority  of 
Englishmen  feel.  Just  so,  it  seems  to  me, 
our  collective  work  oppresses  us  with  a 
sense  of  insufficiency,  while  the  type  of  per- 
sonal devoutness  familiar  among  us  still  jus- 
tifies reasonable  pride.  What  have  we  to 
say  of  this  consciousness  of  a  defective 
method,  this  cry  for  warmth  and  color  and 
community  of  interest  in  our  public  wor- 
ship, this  which  makes  the  immediate  prob- 
lem of  so  many  of  our  congregations?  It 
seems  to  me,  first  of  all,  a  good  and  healthy 
sign.  It  means  that  we  are  conscious  of  a 
great  transition,  out  of  the  period  of  disin- 
tegrating, analytical,  reactionary  discussion 
into  a  time  of  constructive,  organic,  and 
positive  work.  The  question  before  us  is 
no  longer  whether  we  have  any  mission  or 


gospel  or  fitness  for  survival.    We  have  be- 
come aware  that  we  possess  an  organiaed 
mechanism  fit  for  the  finest  work,  and  we 
are  asking  ourselves  how  it  may  be  used. 
When  a  young  minister  first  faces  bis  voca- 
tion, his  ideal  is  very  apt  to  take  the  form 
of  what  he  calls  "building  up  a  church,"  but 
it  may  well  seem  to  him  before  long  that  a 
more  worthy  ideal  would  be  to  do  something 
with  a  church  after  he  had  }>uilt  it  up.     So, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  have  been  hitherto  ab- 
sorbed in  preliminary  enterprises  of  oi^ani- 
zation  and  definition ;  and  now,  with  an  un- 
anticipated unanimity,  we  are  waking  to  the 
conviction  that  such  an  engine  as  a  church 
represents  is  made  not  to  contemplate  and  re- 
vere, but  to  do  something  with,  and  we  are 
asking  ourselves  how  it  may  be  applied  with 
the  least  waste  of  power  to  the  regeneration 
and  inspiration  of  human  souls.    When  re- 
ligious rationalism  begins  to  inquire  thus 
about  the  best  method  of  worship,  it  is  its 
own  best  apologist ;  and,  even  in  the  asking 
of  such  a  question,  the  assurance  of  some 
profitable  answer  is  already  found. 

I  turn  then  to  the  answers  which  natu- 
rally suggest  themselves.  I  confess,  in  the 
first  place,  that  I  can  find  no  panacea  for 
undevQutness  and  irreverence.  There  is  no 
specific  for  ossification  of  the  heart.  And 
yet  more  than  one  habit  and  method  has 
its  therapeutic  use.  It  may  act  as  a  prophy- 
lactic, even  if  it  cannot  be  reckoned  as  a 
genuine  remedy ;  and  it  may  accomplish  in 
combination  what  it  cannot  do  alone. 

I  name  first,  as  the  most  general  and 
obvious  means  for  deepening  the  spirit  of 
devoutness,  the  liturgical  enrichment  of  our 
form  of  worship.  A  strange  Jtraxisformation 
of  opinion  has  come  over  the  Congrega- 
tional Churches  concerning  this  problem 
of  form.  Their  first  revolt  from  the 
method  of  the  Church  of  England  was 
a  reaction  from  barren,  lifeless,  vain  r^>eti- 
tions  to  the  vitality  and  spontaneity  of 
personal  prayer.  Their  present  mood  seems 
to  be  one  of  distrust  of  spontaneous,  simple, 
voluntary  methods,  and  of  renewed  confi- 
dence in  the  inspiring  quality  of  lituiginal 
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forms.  This  retorning  sweep  of  the  pendu- 
lum of  opinion  may  be  observed  in  the 
Orthodox  branch  of  Congregationalism,  no 
less  than  among  oorselveSy  and  do  less 
among  the  least  ecclesiastical  among  our- 
selyes  than  among  those  who  have  the 
strongest  historic  sense.  Yet  I  think  we 
shoald  err  in  persuading  oarselves  that 
either  one  of  these  two  tendencies  holds 
the  only  justifiable  course.  We  all  recog- 
nize how  sterile  and  unprofitable  for  spirit- 
ual quickening  the  bare  simplicity  of  the 
Puritan  method  may  be.  We  have  often 
enough  grown  weary  and  thirsty  under 
what  Mr.  Lowell  calls 

*'That  droning  Taeaom  of  oompnlsory  prayer, 

BtiU  iKimplng  phrases  for  the  Inefliable, 

Thoni^  aU  the  Talves  of  memorj  gasp  and  wbeese." 

We  see,  on  the  other  hand,  an  extraor- 
dinary growth  of  churches  under  liturgical 
methods,  and  a  remarkable  attachment 
exhibited  toward  a  single  and  familiar  form 
of  prayer.  Yet,  if  we  assign  either  the 
growth  or  devoutness  of  a  church  to  this 
single  cause,  its  form  of  worship,  we  are 
likely  to  be  much  misled.  The  development 
of  the  Anglican  Church  in  our  larger  cities 
is  a  noteworthy  fact ;  but  the  development 
of  the  Methodist  Church  side  by  side  with 
Anglicanism,  and  the  growth  of  the  Baptist 
communion  under  the  simplest  methods,  are 
facts  no  less  noteworthy.  The  one  body 
grows  by  means  of  its  liturgy,  the  others 
grow  quite  as  marvelously  through  their 
freedom  from  a  liturgy.  In  the  same  way, 
when  we  turn  to  the  question  of  devoutness, 
we  may  be  justly  impressed  by  the  encour- 
agement given  to  piety,  through  united  and 
outspoken  prayer  in  familiar  words.  Here, 
we  may  fairly  say,  appears  to  be  the  true 
Congregational  Order,  over  against  which 
a  form  of  worship  administered  by  one 
man  appears  more  like  sacerdotalism.  Yet, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  spirit  of  devotion 
may  absent  itself  from  a  liturgical  form  to 
a  degree  hardly  possible  under  voluntary 
methods.  I  may  deplore  the  lack  of  eleva- 
tion, inspiration,  and  Grod-consciousness 
which  much  of  our  worship  exhibits;  but, 


if  I  were  to  recall  the  worst  mockeries  of 
worship  and  the  most  prayerless  prayers  I 
have  ever  heard  offered,  they  would  cer- 
tainly be  under  liturgical  forms.  When 
one  has  seen  the  mood  in  which  a  Roman 
priest  can  administer  a  holy  sacrament,  or 
the  perfunctory,  slipshod,  galloping  way 
in  which  an  Anglican  priest  can  hurry 
through  his  service,  or  has  observed  in  an 
English  cathedral  a  respectable  canon,  being 
of  uncertain  musical  ear,  rap  his  tuning- 
fork  on  his  chair  and  acquire  its  pitch 
before  he  is  able  to  say,  "Let  us  pray,"  I 
think  he  will  be  inclined  to  endure  many 
a  crude  phrase  and  much  stumbling  speech 
in  the  conduct  of  prayer,  if  he  can  be  sure 
of  genuineness,  simplicity,  and  manly  ways. 
And,  when  we  turn  from  these  lower  types 
of  either  method  to  the  highest  expressions 
of  personal  communion  with  a  living  God, 
then  it  cannot  be  for  a  moment  imagined 
that  formal  and  printed  petitions  will  ade- 
quately serve  the  need  of  the  soul.  When 
a  life  is  stirred  to  its  profoundest  depths, 
it  utters  no  traditional  prayer.  When  a 
man  of  God  faces  a  waiting  congregation, 
and  would  lead  them  with  him  into  a  mount 
of  transfiguration,  it  is  no  inherited  form 
that  burns  on  his  lips  or  makes  his  face  to 
shine  as  the  sun.  He  is  face  to  face  with 
the  Spirit  of  the  Most  High. 

'*Thyself  amid  the  sUence  clear. 
The  world  far-off  and  dim. 
Thy  Tlslon  free,  the  Bright  One  near. 
Thyself  alone  with  him/' 

He  is  indeed  undertaking  a  task  com- 
pared with  which  the  tension  of  any  other 
emotional  agitation  is  stolidity  itself, — ^a 
strain  and  exaltation  of  mood  which  has 
killed  many  a  man  outright,  and  which 
must  exhaust  the  strongest;  and  yet  he 
finds  these  moments  of  exalted  vision  the 
happiest  as  well  as  the  holiest  of  his  life. 
He  finds  iu  them  the  centre  of  his  service, 
and  his  congregation  find  it  there  with  him. 
The  fact  is,  then,  that  a  fixed  form  is  a 
check  and  corrective.  It  prevents  mistakes. 
It  saves  a  congregation  from  the  bad  taste, 
the  crude  thoughts,  and  self-assertion  of  their 
minister.    It  preserves  worship  from  all  risk 
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of  jar  or  noyelty  or  outrage.  But  it  equally 
forbids  the  most  solemn  incidents  of  wor- 
ship, the  epochs  of  inspiration,  consolation, 
communion.  It  is,  in  itself,  no  security 
against  undevoutness ;  and  it  is,  by  itself, 
no  sufficient  substitute  for  the  free  petition 
of  the  devout  heart 

One  further  aspect  of  the  liturgical  problem 
must  not  be  forgotten.  For  its  complete 
effectiveness,  a  liturgy  must  be  familiar, 
ancient,  and  single.  To  permit  variety  or 
novelty  is  to  lose  the  special  charm  of  holy 
association.  A  large  part  of  the  power  of  a 
fixed  form  lies  in  the  consciousness  that  our 
fathers  and  forefathers  have  used  the  same 
words,  and  felt  their  permanent  helpfulness. 
Yet  this  very  quality  of  fixity  and  antiquity 
is  what  makes  a  liturgy  hang  like  a  dead 
weight  round  the  neck  of  any  communion 
or  any  part  of  a  communion  which  makes 
the  slightest  pretense  to  theological  progress. 
The  very  fact  that  a  form  of  words  repre- 
sented the  theological  attitude  of  an  ancient 
age  holds  in  itself  the  strong  probability 
that  the  same  form  of  words  will  not  repre- 
sent with  equal  precision  the  theological  at- 
titude of  the  present  age.  Then  ensues  that 
familiar  process  of  adaptation  and  transla- 
tion, of  wresting  words  from  their  obvious 
meaning  and  using  them  <'as  the  authors 
would  have  used  them,  had  they  lived  in  our 
time" ;  that  holding  fast  to  formulsd  which 
convey  no  living  meaning,  that  process  which 
U  so  conspicuous  a  mark  of  modem  Ortho- 
doxy, and  which  more  than  any  one  charac- 
teristic of  the  clerical  profession  humiliates 
it  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  The  fact  is 
that  a  form  of  worship  which  shall  accu- 
rately respond  to  the  convictions  of  thought- 
ful worshipers  in  times  when  theology  is  a 
living  study  must  be  a  flexible  and  variable 
form.  Whatever  charm  we  may  recognize 
in  inherited  and  uniform  methods,  it  still 
remains  true  that  the  Church  which  stands 
for  progress  Inust  stand  by  the  principle  of 
freedom  in  prayer. 

We  seem,  then,  to  be  placed  in  a  curious 
position  concerning  this  question  of  form. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  seriously  desire  an 


added  interest  and  enrichment  in  oar  wor- 
ship ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  of  the 
peculiar  charms  of  the  liturgical  method,  its 
uniformity,  unchangeability,  and  traditional 
sanctity,  are  denied  to  us.  Yet  it  is  instruct- 
ive to  notice  that  this  position  is  almost 
precisely  the  one  which  we  find  in  the  i»im- 
itive  Christian  Church  just  before  its  eclipse 
behind  the  Age  of  Persecution.  I  need  not 
recite  to  you  the  evidence  of  Justin  Martyr 
as  a  participant  in  this  early  Christian 
spirit,  or  the  equally  interesting  evidence  of 
the  younger  Pliny  as  a  critic  of  it,  or  even 
the  newly  discovered  and  very  remarkable 
conclusion  of  the  Epistle  of  Clement  of 
Rome,  which  delivers  to  us  the  earliest 
specimen  of  a  Christian  prayer.  Sufiioe  it 
to  say  that  the  state  of  things  which  these 
witnesses  illustrate  is  justly  described  in  the 
phrase  of  Bunsen, — ^a  period  of  freedom 
marked  by  strong  liturgical  tendency.  The 
time  had  not  yet  arrived  when  prayer  was 
uniform  or  prescribed;  but  the  time  had 
come  when  Christians  desired  dignity, 
warmth,  and  orderliness  in  their  manner 
of  worship,  and  were  busy  with  the  problem 
of  ways  and  means.  I  find  in  this  historical 
coincidence  both  encouragement  and  warn- 
ing. It  encourages  me  in  the  belief  that, 
the  moment  a  working  body  of  churches 
arrives  at  the  consciousness  of  strength  and 
permanence,  they  are  sure  to  find  this  ques- 
tion of  form  awuting  them,  and  are  bound 
to  attempt  the  increase  of  devout  impres- 
sions. It  warns  me  that  the  liturgical  ten- 
dency, given  unchecked  control,  develops 
dignity  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  and 
transforms  the  simple  democracy  of  the 
Primitive  Church  into  the  despotism  of  the 
Boman  Hierarchy. 

Shall  we  then  frankly  acknowledge  that 
the  plain  ways  of  our  fathers  are  incapable 
of  enrichment  or  beauty?    Must  we  pro- 
long the  antagonism  between  two  methods        . 
of  worship,  each  of  which  has  proved  its        J 
right  to  exist?    Is  it  impossible  for  us  to       % 
use  a  wise  eclecticism  and  to  attempt  an 
intelligent  and  flexible  enrichment  of  form  ? 
This  is  the  questbn  still  left  untouched, 
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and  one  of  which  the  answer  oannot  be 
doubtf  oL  I  have  lingered  oyer  the  general 
f  eatureB  of  the  liturgical  problem,  so  that 
it  might  be  quite  clear:  1st,  that  each 
method  has  a  legitimate  function  to  fulfil ; 
and,  2d,  that  neither  one  form  nor  another 
is  of  itself  a  guarantee  of  living  piety.  I 
now  go  on  to  say  that,  even  within  the 
limits  which  are  possible  to  us,  there  is 
ample  room  for  the  profitable  use  of  both 
methods.  We  are  invited  to  something 
more  than  that  <*touch  of  liturgy"  of  which 
certain  of  our  poets  have  lately  written. 
There  are  open  to  us  the  methods  of  tradi- 
tional Christianity  in  common  with  new 
methods  of  our'  own.  There  is  suggested 
to  us  a  manner  of  worship  which  may  be 
devout  and  yet  sincere ;  with  the  aroma  of 
antiquity,  yet  with  the  freshness  of  youth ; 
a  manner  which  shall  not  be  wholly  bor- 
rowed or  inherited,  but  which  none  the  less 
shall  have  stable  roots  in  the  soil  of  the 
past  Some  day, — let  us  believe,  some  early 
day, — a  man  of  God  will  be  given  to  us, 
who  shall  so  formulate  this  manner  of  wor- 
ship that  it  will  universally  commend  itself. 
Already,  as  it  seems  to  me,  the  outline  of 
its  me^od  is  becoming  clear,  and  some  of 
its  characteristics  may  be  at  once  briefly  in- 
dicated. 

Its  first  and  most  familiar  motive  must 
be  the  enlargement  of  the  Congregational 
idea,  until  the  whole  body  of  worshipers 
shares  in  the  whole  body  of  worship.  Praise 
should  be  sung  by  all;  psalms  should  be 
read  by  all ;  familiar  forms  of  prayer  should 
be  offered  by  all;  and  the  participation  of 
all  must  be  a  test  of  the  loyalty  of  each. 
Happily  for  us,  we  have  for  the  most  part 
clearly  recognized  this  first  principle  of  Con- 
gregational worship,  and  need  not  be  de- 
tained by  its  obvious  importance. 

The  second  help  which  I  may  name  for 
this  increase  of  devoutness  is  the  inclusion 
of  the  sermon  as  a  part  of  the  service  of 
worship.  When  a  minister  examines  the 
printed  'K)rder  of  Service"  which  he  is  to 
follow  in  one  of  our  churches,  the  announce- 
ment which  may  at  first  seem  to  him  most 


extraordinary  is  that,  after  his  conduct  of 
prayer,  the  ^'Besponse"  is  to  be  given  by  the 
choir;  but  there  is,  in  reality,  nothing  more 
ludicrous  in  this  than  in  that  other  familiar 
feature  of  our  worship,  the  division  of  the 
service  into  two  parts,  the  sermon  and  the 
so-caUed  ^'introductory  service."  In  Heaven's 
name,  introductory  to  what?  Is  it  possible 
that  homiletics  is  so  central  and  holy  a  sci- 
ence that  all  the  sanctities  of  worship  are 
but  introductory  to  its  results?  Do  preach- 
ers so  deceive  themselves  as  to  imagine  that 
the  impatient  interest  of  their  congregations 
is  but  held  in  leash  through  the  perfunctory 
delays  of  prayer  and  praise,  because  these  in- 
cidents serve  to  introduce  the  all-important 
event,  the  sermon?  I  believe  that  nothing 
is  further  from  the  natural  mood  of  a  nor- 
mal congregation.  I  am  not  likely  to  under- 
rate the  functions  of  the  sermon.  I  know 
that  each  epoch  of  spiritual  revival  which 
the  Christian  Church  has  experienced  has 
been,  at  the  same  time,  a  revival  of  the 
preacher's  office.  I  know  that  the  party  in 
the  Church  which  depreciates  the  sermon  is 
delivering  itself  straightway  into  the  hands 
of  illiterate  sacerdotalism.  And  yet  the 
very  justification  of  the  sermon,  its  right 
to  exist  as  a  species  of  public  address  dis- 
tinct from  the  oration  or  lecture,  lies  in  its 
intimate  relation  with  the  spirit  of  worship 
and  its  co-ordination  with  the  rest  of  the 
service  of  prayer  and  praise.  Believe  me, 
brethren,  it  is  this  unity  of  spirit  which  a 
congregation  really  craves.  They  are  gath- 
ered together  for  a  much  more  serious  pur- 
pose than  that  which  draws  them  to  a 
lecture-room.  They  are,  often  unconsciously, 
receptive  to  the  highest  influences.  They 
respond  to  every  word  that  proceeds  from 
a  life  led  with  God  The  preacher  who 
dawdles  with  sentiment  or  threshes  the 
chaff  of  outgrown  doctrine  is  to  be  suffi- 
ciently pitied  or  condemned;  but  the 
preacher  who  possesses  thoughtfulness,  ani- 
mation, and  manliness,  and  then  hesitates 
to  put  these  things  to  the  service  of  the 
legitimate  themes  of  a  religious  service,  the 
preacher  who  seoulariies  his  pulpit  and  who 
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leaps  an  unbridged  chasm  as  he  passes  from 
his  so-called  introductory  service  to  his  ser- 
mon, this  is  the  man  who —  I  will  not  say, 
abases  his  privilege  and  wrongs  his  hearers, 
— ^batwho  at  least  misses  his  great  oppor- 
tunity, and,  however  much  he  may  charm 
his  congregation,  leaves  their  profoundest 
needs  unsatisfied.  I  have  heard  of  a  young 
man — a  very  young  man — who  hesitated  to 
invite  a  certain  congregation  to  join,  after 
their  custom  at  the  close  of  worship,  in  say- 
ing the  Lord's  Prayer,  because,  as  he  said,  it 
might  injure  the  effect  of  his  sermon.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  in  the  hope 
that  he  used  the  prayer,  and  let  it  do  its 
ruthless  work.  For  he  was,  in  reality,  ap- 
plying to  his  sermon  the  best  test  of  its 
right  to  be  called  a  sermon.  There  may  be 
occasional  exceptions  to  the  rule;  but,  on 
the  whole,  I  suppose  no  principle  of  homi- 
letics  could  be  safer  than  this, — that  the 
true  sermon,  having  advanced  through  thor- 
ough processes  of  thoughtful  analysis,  rises 
at  the  close  to  a  point  of  view  and  a  method 
of  treatment  which  makes  it  natural  that 
the  last  word  of  the  sermon  shall  be  a  word 
akin  to  prayer.  I  do  not  mean  that  formal 
petition  shall  inevitably  follow,  though  I  can 
imagine  many  worse  rules  than  this ;  but  I 
do  mean  that  the  sermon  should  so  take  up 
unto  itself  the  spirit  of  worship  that  at  its 
close  the  chain  of  effect,  beginning  with  the 
first  mutual  offering  of  praise  at  the  outset 
of  the  service  and  continued  through  song 
and  reading  and  prayer,  shall  be  not  broken, 
but  strengthened,  and  the  final  outcome  of 
the  sermon  shall  be  in  unison  with  the  whole 
service, — a  note  of  confidence,  persuasive- 
ness, and  peace. 

A  third  principle  of  this  intelligent  litur- 
gical enrichment  shall  detain  you  but  an 
instant,  and  yet  I  must  mention  it  with  as 
much  emphasis  as  brevity.  I  mean  the  use 
of  religious  symbolism.  Nothing  could  be 
more  honorable  or  justifiable  than  the  pro- 
test of  the  Puritans  against  the  sacramen- 
talism  of  their  time. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  our  pres- 
ent frame  of  mind  than  faith  in  any  myste- 


rious efficacy  in  any  symbolic  rite.    Noth- 
ing, I  believe,  is  less  probable  than  that 
Jesus  meant  to  lay  down  for  his  followers 
any  prescribed  or  indispensable  sacraments. 
And  yet  the  fact  remains  that  the  language 
of  symbolism  is  the  only  speech  in  which 
the  religious  life  can  adequately  express  it- 
self.   The  emotions  of  dependence,  of  grat- 
itude, of  peace,  which  issue  from  commun- 
ion with  Qod,  are  too  overwhelming  to  be 
held  by  words.    By  the  same  impulse  which 
creates  gesture-language,  the  religious  life 
pours  itself  out  in  symbolic  conduct.    The 
word  is  made  flesh,  and  then  we  see  the 
glory  of  its  grace  and  truth.    The  symbol- 
ism of  Christianity  is,  then,  no  novel  inven- 
tion of  ecclesiasticism :  it  is  the  high  recog- 
nition of  the  natural  method  of  religion. 
The  first  sanctification  of  child-life  under 
the  symbolism  of  pure  water,  the  commun- 
ion of  fellow-worshipers  under  the  symbolism 
of  meat  and  drink, — these  are  responses  to 
natural  desires  of  multitudes  of  souls.    They 
represent  resolutions  and  utter  prayers  and 
excite  associations  which  no  voice  can  ex- 
press.   They  may  have  been  distorted  in 
the  past  out  of  all  likeness  to  their  just 
meaning  and  influence ;  but  it  is  none  the 
less  certain  that  the  Church  which  retains 
their  legitimate  significance  provides  at  least 
one  sufficient  channel  for  devout  emotions, 
and  that  the  Church  which  discards  them 
because  they  have  been  misused  is  denying 
itself  at  least  one  of  its  fairest  opportunities, 
and  fails  in  at  least  one  respect  to  represent 
the  permanent  needs  of  worship. 

Such  are  some  of  the  direct  means  for 
enriching  our  devotional  forms.  I  turn 
from  them  to  a  means  which  is  less  direct, 
but,  as  I  believe,  not  less  helpful.  I  mean 
the  cultivation  of  a  familiar  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  devotion.  I  have  al- 
ready recalled  to  you  with  just  satisfaction 
the  unquestionable  fact  that  liberal  Chris- 
tianity has  provided  an  extraordinary  pro- 
portion of  this  literature.  When  one,  for 
instance,  examines  a  collection  of  the  most 
refreshing  or  consoling  verses,  like  the 
"Quiet  Hours"  or  the  <<Sur8um  Corda,"  it 
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is  qaite  surprising  to  notioe  this  proportion ; 
and,  when  one  makes  inquiry  at  our  Bureau 
of  Sale,  he  is  gratified  to  find  no  demand 
more  steady  than  that  for  our  books  of  med- 
itation and  prayer.  But  I  am  here  speaking 
in  a  broader  way  of  the  literature  of  devo- 
tion. I  mean  that  whole  symphony  of  relig- 
ious self^xpression,  uttered  by  the  saintly 
and  the  wise  of  the  most  various  times  and 
places  in  the  history  of  religion,  by  saints 
of  early  Christianity,  of  mediaeval  Roman- 
ism, and  of  modem  liberalism ;  by  books  as 
widely  separated  from  each  other  as  the 
'^Coufessions''  of  Augustine,  the  *<Medita- 
tions*'  of  Laud,  the  "Theologica  Grerman- 
ica,"  and  the  ^'Prayers"  of  Greorge  Dawson. 
I  wish  that  we  were  not  too  absorbed  in  the 
controversies  of  our  own  intellectual  life  to 
grow  familiar  with  this  unity  in  diversity 
delivered  to  us  from  the  past.  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  the  literature  of  Oriental  Relig- 
ion, which  may  be  described  as  almost 
wholly  a  literature  of  devotion;  nor  do  I 
presume  to  urge  upon  you  so  obvious  an 
inspiration  of  the  religious  life  as  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Bible.  I  limit 
myself  to  that  consensus  of  piety  which 
later  historical  Christianity  exhibits.  The 
history  of  Christian  Prayer  is  the  history  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  its  loftiest  aspect. 
It  shows  us  the  heroes  of  the  Church  in 
their  inward  life  and  deepest  moods.  It 
introduces  us  to  new  saints,  and  divides 
Christian  history  by  nobler  epochs  than  the 
/eign  of  popes  and  emperors.  It  exhibits 
the  evolution  of  Christian  thought  in  its 
highest  phases,  and  it  leads  us  out  of  the 
region  where  controversy  forms  the  material 
of  history  to  that  upper  region  of  the  relig- 
ious life  where  the  aspirations  of  human 
souls  are  all  akin,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
heresy  or  orthodoxy,  for  God  is  all  and  in 
all.  There  are  many  ways  in  which  this 
portion  of  religious  history  may  serve  to 
quicken  among  us  the  spirit  of  worship. 
The  very  intimacy  with  the  best  souls  in 
their  best  moods  is  in  itself  something ;  the 
belief,  which  tfiis  history  of  the  evolution  of 
Christian  worship  encourages,  that  the  re- 


ligious spirit  of  our  own  times  is  no  decad- 
ent spirit,  but  that  no  worthier  prayers  were 
ever  uttered  or  sweeter  lyrics  of  devotion 
ever  sung  than  in  our  own  age, — this  in  it- 
self is  a  wholesome  and  stimulating  belief. 
But  I,  for  one,  wish  that  we  might  make 
more  direct  and  acknowledged  use,  in  the 
conduct  of  worship,  of  these  treasures  of 
Christian  devotion.  It  is  said  that  Theo- 
dore Parker  habitually  used  the  early  hours 
of  his  Sunday  mornings  for  the  reading  of 
hymns,  tuning  his  mind  thereby  to  the  key 
of  worship.  The  same  service  is  waiting 
to  be  done  for  us  by  such  literature  as  the 
"Collects  of  the  Early  Church,"  the  "Devo- 
tions" of  Anselm,  the  "Monologen"  of 
Schleiermacher,  the  "Stille  Stunden"  of 
Rothe,  and  now,  in  their  turn,  the 
"Prayers"  of  Theodore  Parker  himself. 
I  urge  stiU  further  that,  in  public  wor- 
ship itself,  these  expressions  of  earlier 
piety  may  justiy  form  a  part.  Voluntary 
and  personal  prayer  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
its  obvious  place  and  power.  A  church 
which  has  encouraged  it  would  acknowledge 
an  ebbing  piety,  if  an  exclusive  liturgy 
should  take  its  place  and  a  minister  should 
ever  be  compelled,  like  the  English  mission- 
ary in  China,  to  postpone  worship  "till  the 
prayers  arrived."  Yet  the  characteristics 
of  free  prayer  and  formal  prayer  are  wholly 
distinct  The  one  is  natural,  personal, 
emotional:  the  other  is  weighty,  stately, 
reflective.  It  is  hopeless  to  try  to  mingle 
the  two.  The  personal  prayer  which  would 
be  dignified  is  merely  ponderous:  the  for- 
mal prayer  which  would  be  emotional  is 
merely  sentimental.  But  under  our  flexible 
qciethods  there  should  be  room  for  both. 
The  strain  and  exaltation  of  personal  prayer 
do  not  represent  the  mood  of  an  entire  con- 
gregation or  the  permanent  mood  of  the 
preacher  himself.  It  is  more  fitly  the  cli- 
max of  worship  than  the  whole  of  worship. 
It  should  not  be  omitted,  but  it  should  be 
slowly  approached.  The  degree  in  which 
formal  prayer  shall  be  used  may  still  further 
vary  with  the  occasion,  with  the  man,  or 
with  his  mood.    In  one  service,  he  may  be 
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led  by  the  Spirit  apart  into  the  high  mount- 
ain of  personal  prayer;  in  another  service, 
he  may  be  led  by  that  same  Spirit  into  a 
desert  place,  dry  of  the  inspiration  of  the 
water  of  life.  Then  let  him  be  glad  that 
his  people  may  tarry  at  some  oasis  where 
anotiier  hand  has  dag  a  well  of  petition,  and 
where  they  may  drink  and  live.  If  the 
preacher  cannot  yield  mach  to  these  meth- 
ods of  the  past,  let  him  at  least  begin  his 
worship  witii  one  of  those  straightforward, 
manly  collects  of  the  early  Church,  which 
seem  to  summon  us  without  delay  into  the 
presence  of  a  robust  faith,  and  let  him  end 
his  sermon  with  a  gpreat  historic  prayer.  In 
ways  of  which  these  are  but  indications, 
a  new  dignity  and  seriousness  might  be 
added  to  our  worship.  Those  who  failed  to 
get  new  quickening  from  the  preacher's 
prayer  might  not  fail  of  it  altogether. 
Something  of  the  straightforwardness  of 
method  and  force  of  phrase  in  which  the 
classic  prayers  abound  might  transfer  itself 
to  the  preacher's  habit  of  speech ;  and,  best 
of  all,  the  time  might  arrive  when  men 
would  no  longer  try  to  turn  from  a  week  of 
absorbed  intellectualism  to  the  holy  oppor- 
tunity of  the  guidance  of  their  people's 
prayers,  but  would  come  from  familiar  in- 
timacy with  the  leaders  of  spiritual  religion 
to  the  well-considered  moments  of  their  own 
leadership.  When  one,  in  that  golden  age, 
entered  the  preacher's  study,  he  would  find 
on  its  table  the  pure  deliverances  of  the 
saints  lying  quite  as  closely  at  hand  as  the 
latest  scientific  inquiry;  and,  when  he  lis- 
tened in  the  church,  he  would  see  that 
scholarly  interest  in  modem  problems  had 
found  its  best  ally  in  this  sympathy  with 
holy  lives. 

Thus  far,  I  have  seemed  to  speak  to  you 
as  though,  in  problems  like  these,  through 
the  ordering  of  our  service  and  the  habits 
which  improve  it,  lay  the  secret  of  a  revival 
in  our  churches  of  the  spirit  of  worship. 
And  yet  you  must  already  see  that  all  these 
methods  which  we  may  apply  in  oonunon 
are  wholly  subordinate  to,  are  indeed  but 
the  reflection  of,  a  deeper  and  final  method 


which  each  of  us  must  apply  almie.  If  I 
am  asked  what  can  make  the  Unitarian 
ohurcbes  warmer  and  more  devout  in  their 
worship,  I  may  delay  with  obvioiu  sugges- 
tions concerning  form  and  literature ;  but, 
at  bottom,  I  have  but  this  one  thing  to  say : 
that  what  we  must  have  is,  after  all,  not  a 
revival  of  the  churches,  but,  first  of  all,  a 
revival  of  the  individuaLs  of  which  the 
churches  are  composed ;  that  church  metiiods 
will  only  reflect  the  needs  and  demands  of 
their  congregations, — ^that^  in  short,  the  way 
to  increase  the  spirit  of  worship  among  us  is 
to  increase  it  in  us,  and  to  demand  it  of 
the  ministry  which  serves  us. 

It  is  not  a  very  profound  thing  to  say — 
and  yet  it  is  aU  I  have  to  say — ^that  the 
only  man  who  can  administer  worship  with 
real  devoutness  is  the  man  of  prayer,  and 
the  only  way  for  a  church  to  be  known  as 
a  centre  of  living  piety  is  for  its  members 
to  realize  the  religious  life  for  themselves, 
and  simply  to  manifest  its  reality  in   the 
seriousness,  the  glow,  and  the  graciousness 
of  their  worship.    I  am  pleading,  then,  for 
nothing  less  than  a  deeper  personid  religioas 
life,  alike   in  our  laity  and  our  ministry. 
Forms  of  worship  and  contact  with  litera- 
ture may  stimulate  and  discipline  this  life, 
but  they  are  not  likely  to  create  it.    If  it  is 
there,  it  will  find  its  own  channels  of  expres- 
sion :  if  it  is  not  there,  all  such  channels  are 
dry.    It  b  an  individual  experience,  but  it 
is  the  point  where  each  individual  becomes 
responsible  for  the  health  of  all.    I  should 
be  slow  to  say  to  you  that  our  congregations 
can  make  of  their  ministers  what  they  will 
I  know  that  there  are  frivolous  and  unworthy 
demands  which  you  might  make  of  them, 
and  to  which  they  would  not  for  a  moment 
yield.    But  when  we  turn  the  other  way,  to 
the  demand  for  these  higher  moods  of  de- 
vout worship,  here,  I  feel  sure,  the  laity  have 
much  more  in  their  hands  than  they  know. 
Into  these  heights  of  communion  the  minister 
seldom  dares  to  lead  his  people,  unless  they 
show  themselves  glad  to  go.    He  is  tempted 
to  speak  in  the  line  of  their  interests;   he 
will  not,  he  says,  preach  over  their  heads ; 
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and  at  last  he  comes  to  wonder  whether  the 
monnt  into  which  he  was  wont  to  go  up  was 
anything  but  a  dream.  It  is  for  the  laity  to 
make  it  plain  what  it  is  they  want ;  to  bear 
with  many  failings,  if  their  minister  remains 
a  genuine  representative  of  the  life  with 
Grod;  to  refuse  the  fascinations  of  flippant 
adventurers,  and  be  content  with  the  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  to  be  in  other  things 
charitable,  but,  in  this  demand  for  a  pastor 
who  shall  be  specifically  a  minister  of  re- 
ligion, to  be  peremptory  and  severe;  and, 
finally,  to  meet  him  in  this  work,  and  to 
make  him  quite  sure  that,  in  deepening  and 
broadening  in  his  own  way  the  spirit  of 
worship,  he  is  doing  that  which  they  most 
desire  and  to  which  they  most  promptly  re- 
spond. Do  I  speak  as  if  the  clergy  needed 
nothing  but  this  loyalty  of  the  laity  to  lift 
them  into  a  revived  devoutness?  I  know 
very  well  the  hindrances  which  lie  beneath 
this  law  of  supply  and  demand.  I  know  the 
perplexities  which  beset  each  step  in  the 
prayers  which  your  ministers  offer,  and  the 
conscientiousness  and  sincerity  which  pre- 
vail among  them,  and  which  withhold  them 
from  so  much  as  lifting  a  foot  even  to  seem 
to  take  one  step  beyond  the  truth.  And  yet 
I  must  say  once  more,  as  I  began  by  saying, 
that  it  is  precisely  these  men,  with  their  faces 
toward  the  light,  in  whom  piety  and  prayer- 
fulness  count  for  something.  It  is  easy 
enough  to  be  devout  without  knowledge ;  it 


is  equally  easy  to  be  alive  to  the  last  bul 
letin  of  research  and  dead  to  the  spiritual 
life.  The  union  of  the  opened  mind  and 
the  awakened  heart  remains  the  mystic 
unity  for  which  the  world  waits,  and  which, 
in  our  time  and  every  time,  commands  rec- 
ognition and  reverence. 

Brethren  of  the  Conference,  a  mighty  re- 
sponsibility rests  with  those  who  believe 
that  this  ministry  of  reconciliation  belongs 
to  them.  It  is  with  us  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Nehemiah :  ''The  work  is  great  and  large, 
and  we  are  separated  upon  the  wall,  the  one 
from  the  other."  It  is  for  us,  laity  and 
ministry,  to  labor  in  this  work  as  did  those 
builders  of  the  holy  city.  ''They  which 
builded  on  the  wall,  and  they  that  bear 
burdens,  with  those  that  laded,  every  one 
with  one  of  his  hands  wrought  in  the  work, 
and  with  the  other  hand  held  a  weapon." 
The  Jioly  place  we  build  is  that  Temple  of 
God  which  is  in  each  consecrated  life ;  the 
work  of  building  is  one  where  all  have 
their  part,  some  to  build,  and  some  to 
bear  burdens,  and  some  to  lade  them ;  and 
the  weapon  we  are  to  carry, — ^the  weapon 
which  by  its  own  presence  disarms  opposi- 
tion, and  wins  its  battles  without  striking 
a  blow, — ^this  is  that  "Sword  of  the  Spirit," 
that  self-manifestation  of  a  disciplined  and 
devout  life,  which  is,  as  the  apostle  said, 
like  a  very  "Word  of  Grod"  spoken  to  a 
hushed  and  reverent  world. 


ADDRESSES    BY    FOREIGN    DELEGATES. 


SCIENCE  AND  RELIGION. 


AN   ADDBBS8   BT   WM.   B.    CABPBNTBB,   M.D.,  F.B.S.,  OF   L02n>ON,   BNOLAND. 


Mr.  President,  my  Sisters  and  Brothers, — 
Called  by  your  courtesy  to  take  this  early 
part  in  die  proceedings  of  your  great  meet- 
ing, I  cannot  but  feel  that  this  call  has 
been  very  much  due  to  the  name  I  have 
the  honor  to  bear.  It  is  not  only  on  account 
of  what  I  myself  have  been  able  to  do  in 
science  and  in  education,  but  it  is  as  the 
son  of  Lant  Carpenter,  the  friend  of  Green- 
wood, of  Tuckerman,  of  Channing,  of  Henry 
Ware,  of  Andrews  Norton,  and  of  others  with 
whom  my  youthful  recollections  are  strongly 
associated,  and  as  the  brother  of  Mary  Car- 
penter, whose  name  is  known  to  you  as  one 
of  the  foremost  among  the  philanthropists 
of  her  time,  that  I  am  now  invited  to  ad- 
dress you.  When  it  was  kindly  left  to  my- 
self to  choose  a  subject  for  this  address,  I 
felt  that  I  could  most  fitly  select  one  that 
would  rise  naturally  out  of  my  own  half- 
century's  work  as  a  student,  as  a  learner,  as 
a  teacher,  and  as  a  laborer  in  the  domain  of 
science,  because  throughout  that  time  my 
thoughts  have  constantly  been  directed  to 
the  relation  of  scientific  progress  to  religious 
inquiry.  As  one  who  may  now  be  consid- 
ered in  some  degree  a  veteran  in  this  serv- 
ice, I  have  thought  that  some  of  the  results 
of  that  consideration  might  be  fitly  offered 
to  an  assembly  like  this,  and  might  present 
in  some  respects  a  pleasant  variation  from 
those  other  lines  of  thought  and  feeling 
which  such  addresses  as  that  of  my  friend 
Mr.  Page  Hopps  would  be  likely  to  follow. 
Ab  your  own  Emerson  has  so  weU  said, 
"Thoo^t  moves  the  world" ;  and  I  so  con- 
stantly see  the  influence  of  scientific  thought 


in  extending,  modifjring,  and  elevating  iBlig- 
ious  thought,  and  in  breaking  down  those 
barriers  to  which  Mr.  Hoppe  so  eloquently 
alluded,  that  I  cannot  but  feel  it  to  be  our 
special  business,  as  a  perfectly  free-thinking 
body,  to  make  every  use  and  every  applica- 
tion of  scientific  thought  that  our  intelli- 
gence and  culture  may  bring  within  our 
reach. 

Now,  what  do  we  mean  by  science? 
Science  I  regard  as  the  intellectual  interpreta- 
tion of  nature,  as  distinct  from  the  poetic  or 
the  artistic  interpretation,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  especial  field.  The  man  of  science 
(whatever  his  particular  department  of  re- 
search) studies  the  phenomena  of  nature 
with  senses  rendered  acute  by  habits  of  ob- 
servation, aided  by  instruments  capable  of 
revealing  to  him  what  his  unaided  senses  do 
not  allow  him  to  discern.  He  brings  to  that 
study  perceptive  powers  trained  to  accurate 
appreciation  of  the  indications  of  his  senses, 
and  of  the  instruments  by  which  those 
senses  are,  so  to  speak,  pe^ected  and  ex- 
tended. He  then  applies  to  those  percep- 
tions the  reasoning  powers  cultivated  and 
disciplined  by  careful  training,  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  fabric  of  thought  upon  the 
basis  of  the  facts  which  he  has  observed. 

Now,  the  first  consideration  that  I  would 
bring  before  you  is  the  vast  extension  of  our 
religious  conceptions  which  science  has  given 
us.  I  need  not  go  over  ground  which  is 
familiar,  I  presume,  to  all  of  you.  I  need 
not  discuss  the  revelations  of  tiie  telescope, 
the  certain  information  which  we  have 
gained,  not  only  as  to  the  vast  numbers,  bat 
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as  to  tha  yast  distances  of  the  celestial 
bodies, — infonnation  which  gives  us  the 
nearest  approach  to  the  conception  of  in- 
finity that  our  finite  minds  are  capable  of 
receiving.  It  was  said  by  a  great  thinker,  at 
a  time  when  we  seemed  to  have  come  pretty 
nearly  to  the  end  of  what  we  could  learn 
from  the  telescope  alone,  that  its  revelations 
enabled  reason  to  soar  into  heights  where 
the  imagination  could  scarcely  venture  to 
follow.  I  think  you  must  feel  the  truth  of 
this  remark ;  but  I  would  now  ask  you  to 
follow  me  to  a  still  greater  height,  by  trac- 
ing a  few  of  the  steps  in  the  progress  of  that 
most  remarkable  inquiry  which  the  inven- 
tion of  a  totally  new  instrument,  bsought  to 
a  remarkable  degree  of  perfection  within  the 
last  quarter  century,  has  enabled  the  scien- 
tific investigator  to  carry  out,  this  inquiry 
having  been  prosecuted  by  the  application 
of  the  strictest  and  severest  scientific  reason- 
ing to  the  inductions  given  by  the  spectro- 
scope. If  any  one,  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  had  ventured  to  assert  that  within 
twenty-five  years  from  that  time  we  should 
be  able  to  study  the  chemical  and  physical 
"Venditions  of  every  body  that  the  telescope 
can  render  visible  with  the  highest  powers 
possible  to  use,  that  we  should  be  able  to 
follow  by  its  means  the  actual  progress  of 
that  great  evolution  of  the  physical  universe 
which  is  now  regarded  as  beyond  the  reach 
of  discussion,  every  one  would  have  believed 
him  a  dreamer.  Yet,  during  those  years, 
that  which  you  remember  as  the  nebular 
hypothesis  has  passed  into  the  condition  of 
an  approved  and  accepted  theory. 

It  chanced  to  me  not  long  ago  to  be  pres- 
ent at  a  clerical  meeting  in  London,  at 
which  the  writer  of  a  paper  spoke  of  the 
nebular  hypothesis  as  one  that  we  never 
hear  discussed  now,  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing it  were  so  great  that  scientific  men  had 
put  it  aside.  I  was  called  upon  to  speak 
with  reference  to  this  subject ;  and  I  vent- 
ured to  suggest  that  this  reverend  gentle- 
man must  have  lived  in  a  cave  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  and  that  he  was  now  in 
the  condition  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  for  the 


reason  that  he  did  not  hear  this  theory  dis* 
cussed  was  simply  because  it  had  passed  be- 
yond the  reach  of  discussion.  It  is  a  thing 
perfectly  well  established  and  settled,  not  in 
all  its  details  as  conceived  by  LaPlace,  but 
as  regards  its  general  features. 

What  does  this  mean?    It  gives  us  the 
conception  of  a  creation  not  finished  and 
completed,  but  one  which  is  always  going 
on,  which  has  been  going  on  from  the  time 
when  there  was  but  one  diffused  fire-mist. 
It  gives  us  a  distinct  conception  of  a  &e- 
ginningt  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
should  have  been  an  infinite  existence  of 
matter  in  any  shape  except  in  a  condition 
of  perfect  homogeneousness.    If  thus  per- 
fectly homogeneous,  it  would  have  remained 
in  the  same  condition  through  all  eternity. 
The  moment  a  departure  from  that  state 
takes  place  change  begins  the  great  evo- 
lution.    What   could   have  produced  this 
change  but  the  will  and  power  to  disturb 
that  homogeneity  ?    There  must  have  been 
a  beginning,  and  the  work  of  creation  has 
since  been  going  on  through  all  time  as  a 
continuous  act.    We  can  now  study  by  the 
spectroscope  not  only  the  birth  of  worlds, 
but  the  ages  of   worlds, — the  ages  of  the 
various  members  of  our  planetary  system. 
We  can,  for  instance,  say  with  regard  to 
Jupiter  and  Saturn  that  they  are  still  in  an 
early  stage  of  evolution.    We  used  to  be 
taught   that  Jupiter   is    no   heavier  than 
water  and  Saturn  as  light  as  cork,  and  we 
used  to  surmise  what  could  be  the  mate- 
rial of  these  globes.    We  could  not  sup- 
pose Saturn  was  made  of  cork,  but  could 
only  speculate  what  were  the  materials  of 
which  these  planets  are  formed,  and  whether 
they  correspond  in  any  degree  with  those  of 
our  own  globe.    We  now  know  that  they 
do.    We  know  that  the  question  of  their 
relative  specific  gravities  is  the  question  of 
their  degree  of  consolidation,  and  that  on 
their  respective  degrees  of  consolidation  is 
their  ability  to  sustain  organic  life.    There 
have  been  many  books  written  on  the  ques- 
tibUj  "Are  there  more  worlds  than  one?' 
We  can  now  say  with  certainty  that  Mars, 
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and  probably  YeniiB,  do  more  or  lass  cone- 
spond  to  our  own  earth,  while  Jupiter  and 
Saturn  aie  not  yet  in  that  condition;  and 
that  the  moon,  on  the  other  hand,  having 
cooled  more  rapidly,  after  passing  through 
that  consolidation,  is  now,  in  her  old  age, 
like  dried-up  scorias  of  extinct  volcanoes. 

These  are  facts  of  science,  and  I  think 
you  must  feel  that  they  tend  in  a  most  re- 
markable degree  to  the  extension  and  eleva- 
tion of  our  religious  thought  These  proc- 
esses are  going  on  with  grand  uniformity  of 
sequence,  in  the  vast  depths  of  space,  in 
every  aggregation  of  matter  that  the  tele- 
scope can  discern. 

The  Unity  of  Creaticm  is  the  great  f  undae 
mental  idea  which  all  science  tends  to  es- 
tablish. You  are  all  familiar  with  the  first 
great  extension  of  that  idea,  from  the  ter- 
restrial to  the  celestial,  in  that  identification 
of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  for  the'  moon, 
and  of  the  sun  for  the  planets,  with  the 
attraction  of  the  earth  for  the  stone  that 
falls  upon  it,  which  was  made  by  the  genius 
of  Newton,  and  with  the  subsequent  exten- 
sion of  that  idea  to  the  stellar  universe, 
which  has  been  made  by  the  study  of  the 
motions  of  the  double  stars,  which  have 
been  found  to  follow  the  law  of  universal 
gravitation.  We  now  find  the  same  unity 
of  composition  and  the  same  manifestation 
of  continuous  orderly  sequence  in  the  process 
of  consolidation. 

And  so  completely  has  this  idea  of  contin- 
uity now  taken  possession  of  the  scientific 
mind  of  the  day  that  several  of  our  ablest 
physicists  consider  it  the  better  method  of 
studying  the  history  of  the  evolution  of  our 
system  to  work  bachoards  from  its  present 
condition;  and,  beginning  with  the  action 
of  the  sun  and  moon  in  the  production  of 
the  tides,  to  investigate  the  effect  which  this 
must  have  had  during  the  earlier  periods  of 
their  history,  in  the  determination  of  the 
present  rates  of  axial  and  orbital  move- 
ment of  the  earth  and  moon. 

These  general  considerations  lead  us  to 
geological  inquiry, — ^that  is,  to  the  history 
of  our  earth  since  the  first  formation  of  its 


solid  crust, — and  give  a  new  and  most  inter- 
esting direction  to  that  study. 

No  one  now  questions  that  the  earth  has 
cooled  down  from  a  molten  sphere,  a  con- 
dition like  that  which  Jupiter  and  Saturn 
will  present  when  they  shall  have  shrunk 
by  consolidation, — we  cannot  say  how  many 
millions  of  years  hence.  They  have  not  yet 
by  any  means  arrived  at  the  condition  in 
which  geology  regards  the  earth  as  having 
commenced.  Some  idea  of  the  vast  lapse 
of  time  required  for  geologic  change  may 
be  derived  from  simple  observation  (such 
as  I  have  just  had  the  opportunity  of  mak- 
ing for  myself  on  the  great  chasm  of  Nia- 
gara) of  operations  that  have  been  in  prog- 
ress during  the  latest  phases  of  its  hifitoiy. 
The  educated  eye  can  there  see  with  cer- 
tainty the  gradusd  attrition  of  the  hard  rock 
over  which  the  great  cataract  flows;  and, 
from  the  known  rate  of  that  attrition,  it  can 
be  affirmed  that  at  least  thirty  thousand 
years  must  have  been  required  to  scoop  back 
that  great  chasm.  That  change  has  been 
probably  made  since  man  made  his  appear- 
ance on  the  earth.  At  any  rate,  since  the 
general  surface  of  that  region  took  its  pres- 
ent shape  after  the  last  considerable  period 
of  disturbance.  I  have  had  again  the  op- 
portunity of  seeing  those  most  ancient  mount- 
ains of  your  country,  the  Laureutian,  the 
study  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  first 
form  of  living  existence  contained  in  those 
rocks  having  been  the  special  object  that 
brought  me  on  a  visit  to  Montreal.  There 
we  are  carried  back  to  periods  of  time  so 
remote  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  con- 
ceive theuL  The  phenomena  of  geology 
are  presented  on  so  much  grander  scale  in 
this  great  continent  than  in  our  country 
that  our  comparatively  limited  ideas  have 
to  receive  an  extension  and  enlargement, 
of  which  we  had  scarcely  a  conception. 
The  researches  of  your  Plx>f .  Marsh  in  the 
earliest  tertiary  strata,  or  those  which  con- 
nect the  chalk  with  the  tertiary,  bridge  over 
one  of  those  great  gaps  which  former  geolo- 
gists were  wont  to  consider  the  most  marked 
epochs  in  geological  history. 
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Prof.  Marsh  tells  ns  that,  in  maiking  these 
researches,  strata  were  brought  to  light  which 
have  to  be  measured  by  the  mile  in  thick- 
ness where  we  have  them  only  a  few  hun- 
dred feet.  Think  of  the  enormous  lapse  of 
time  involved  in  the  deposition  of  that  one 
formation,  and  think  what  the  lapse  of  time 
was  from  the  early  elevation  of  those  Lauren- 
tian  mountains,  the  slow  degradation  of 
which  formed  those  ancient  paleozoic  strata, 
over  which  I  have  been  lately  passing  for 
hundreds  of  miles. 

The  ideas  to  which  geological  science  thus 
introduces  us  in  regard  to  the  immense  lapse 
of  time  required  for  the  production  of  the 
long  series  of  stratified  deposits  that  form  the 
crust  of  our  globe,  and  to  the  continuity  of 
the  same  methods  of  operation  in  that  pro- 
duction, strongly  imply  identity  of  causation. 
Science  determines  the  identity  of  physical 
causes  and  the  continuity  of  their  opera- 
tion. Geological  science  no  longer  concerns 
itself  with  the  great  cataclysms  which  were 
once  supposed  to  interfere  with  the  orderly 
succession  of  formative  processes, — sweeping 
off  the  animals  and  plants  of  each  period, 
and  introducing  a  new  series  with  each  new 
gproup  of  mineral  deposits.  Geological  sci- 
ence for  many  years  has  completely  adopted 
the  principle  of  continuity,  and  accepted  it 
in  its  fullest  entirety.  There  may  have  been 
more  active  changes  at  certain  periods  than 
at  others,  but  there  never  has  been  a  cessa- 
tion of  change.  The  same  processes  are  in 
operation  at  the  present  time  as  when  the 
Laurentian  mountains  were  worn  down  by 
air  and  water,  to  supply  the  materials  of  the 
sedimentary  strata  at  tiieir  base. 

These  facts  have  a  direct  bearing  on  relig- 
ious thought  in  extending  our  ideas  not  only 
of  the  vastness  of  creation,  but  of  the  contin- 
uity of  creative  operation,  and  in  leading  us 
to  those  conceptions  of  order  and  system 
which  strangely  (to  my  mind)  have  led  some 
to  see  in  all  this  the  result  of  blind  necessity. 
Yet  in  every  one  of  those  great  specimens, 
if  1  may  use  the  term,  of  order  and  symme- 
try that  are  presented  in  the  arehitecture 
of  a  beautiful  building,  in  the  successful 


operations  of  a  well-disciplined  and  well- 
oommanded  army,  in  the  admirable  har- 
mony of  a  well-directed  orehestra,  what  is 
that  but  the  result  of  plan,  design?  I  have 
never  much  rested  on  any  individual  in- 
stances of  design,  as  proving  the  purposive 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends.  For  I  have 
seen  too  many  instances  of  <<chanoe"  suit- 
ableness (in  the  fitting  of  furniture  to  a 
house,  for  example)  to  allow  me  to  feel  that 
such  an  argument  as  Paley*s  could  be  rightly 
based  on  single  incidents  of  adaptation.  But 
my  own  mind  teste  with  the  greatest  sati^ 
faction  on  the  gpreat  conceptions  of  order 
and  uniformity  to  which  we  are  led  by  geo- 
logical science,  and  on  these  highest  adapta- 
tions (as  the  human  eye  or  the  eye  of  the 
insect,  each  perfect  in  its  kind)  which  have 
come  into  existence  and  attained  perfection 
through  a  long  series  of  antecedent  changes. 
One  great  object  of  the  man  of  science  is 
the  discovery  of  laws  which  express  these 
uniformities  of  nature.  There  is  a  certain 
set  of  scientific  men  who  constantly  speak  of 
the  laws  of  science  as  regulating  phenomena. 
Against  this  expression,  I  always  utter  my 
protest,  fortified  by  the  authority  of  such 
masters  of  the  Logic  of  Science  as  Herschel, 
Mill,  and  Whewell,  all  of  whom  agree  that  a 
law,  in  the  scientific  sense,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  expression  of  the  uniformi- 
ties which  science  discerns  in  nature,  with- 
out any  controlling  or  coereive  power  what- 
ever. It  is  only  by  a  mistaken  analogy  that 
such  expressions  can  be  compared  wiUi  the 
laws  of  a  state.  But  even  a  law  of  the  state 
does  not  govern.  It  is  the  power  behind  the 
law  that  governs,  and  the  law  is  an  expres- 
sion of  the  will  of  that  power.  Any  law  of 
nature,  as  conceived  by  science,  really  ex- 
presses in  human  language  the  nearest 
approach  that  man  can  form  to  the  ideas  of 
the  Creator.  Kepler,  that  devoutest  of  men, 
when  he  discovered  his  great  laws  of  plane- 
taiy  motion,  rejoiced  that  he  had  been  per- 
mitted to  think  the  thoughts  of  God.  It  is 
the  highest  privilege  of  the  religious  scien- 
tific^man  to  be  able  to  believe  that  every 
step  that  he  takes  in  giving  a  higher  to  the 
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generality,  a  larger  comprehensiyenees  to  his 
expressions  of  the  uniformities  of  nature,  is 
lecbding  him  more  and  more  to  grasp  the 
ideas  of  the  Creator. 

I  come  now  to  the  scientific  conception  of 
force  and  power.  It  is  not  so  many  years 
ago  that  several  of  our  ablest  mathemati- 
cians and  physicists  were  expressing  every 
mechanical  phenomenon  in  terms  of  motion, 
thus  departing  from  the  path  marked  out 
by  Newton,  who  expressed  them  in  terms  of 
force.  I  am  glad  to  say  that,  in  this  and 
other  departments  of  physical  science,  men 
are  now  returning  to  the  thought  that  it  is 
in  terms  of  energy  or  effective  force  that  the 
phenomena  of  nature  are  to  be  best  expressed. 
Modem  science,  moreover,  grasps  the  idea  of 
the  Unity  of  the  Forces  of  nature.  There 
is  not  one  force  called  electricity,  another 
called  heat,  another  chemistry.  These  are 
merely  modes  of  expression  of  certain  man- 
ifestations of  the  great  energy  of  nature, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  classify  and  arrange. 
All  scientific  men  now  accept  the  doctrine 
that  energy  is  one,  and  that  there  is  neither 
beginning  nor  cessation  of  its  action. 

The  unity  of  the  physical  forces  being 
thus  the  highest  conception  of  science,  I  side 
with  those  who  push  t^eir  speculations  as  to 
physical  causation  to  the  utmost  limit,  and 
hold  that  nothing  ought  to  check  their  per- 
fect freedom  in  this  kind  of  investigation, 
as  long  as  it  is  based  upon  accurate  data 
and  carried  on  upon  sound  methods.  For, 
after  all,  it  can  land  us  only  in  the  concep- 
tion of  one  force  operating  under  a  great 
variety  of  conditions,  and  in  a  statement  of 
the  law  or  general  expression  of  the  condi- 
tions under  which  that  force  acts.  When 
we  have  attained  that  conception,  science 
ends.  It  seems  as  if,  in  some  directions,  we 
are  approaching  a  law  of  such  generality  as 
shall  include  even  the  law  of  gravitation  in 
the  same  expression  as  other  great  laws  of 
physics,  and  have  a  glimpse  of  the  solution 
of  Newton's  great  difficulty  of  action  at  a 
distance,  without  any  intervening  medium. 
We  are  like  observers  in  a  great  mill,  watch- 
ing machines  in  motion  and  tracing  all  this 


motion  to  one  common  force  coming  by  a 
shaft  through  the  waU,  that  one  shaft 
bringing  in  all  the  power  thai  does  this 
work.  Whence  that  power?  We  Ixave  to 
go  to  the  other  side  of  the  wall  to  find  out 
its  source,  and  we  trace  it  to  a  steam-engine 
or  a  water-wheel :  so  that  in  each  case  it  ulti- 
mately comes  from  the  sun,  because  the  fire 
that  boils  the  water  is  maintained  by  the 
combustion  of  the  coal  that  i^aa  formed  by 
the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun  in  bygone 
ages,  while  the  water  of  the  water-wheel  is 
pumped  up  by  the  solar  heat  of  the  present 
time.  In  physical  science,  we  thus  get  to 
the  sun  as  the  source  of  all  our  'Energy.** 
But  whence  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun? 
We  go  back  to  nebular  matter  and  chem- 
ical change;  and  we  frame  the  best  theo- 
ries we  can  to  account  for  its  maintenance, 
the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  that  of  Dr. 
Siemens,  who  conceives  of  the  sun  as  a  great 
self-feeding  furnace,  continuously  regenerat- 
ing itself. 

Such  ideas  as  these,  while  they  oonsiitnte 
the  life-blood  of  science,  have  a  most  im- 
portant influence  in  the  extension  and  eleva- 
tion of  religious  thought. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  point,  I 
must  be  brief  in  what  remains.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  influences  of  science 
on  religion  has  been  its  emancipation  from 
the  trammels  of  authority.  We  all  know 
what  these  trammels  were  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  know  it  was  not  merely  the 
Church  of  Rome  with  its  dogmata,  but  the 
support  that  the  Church  gave  to  the  dog- 
mata of  Aristotle  that  was  the  great  obsta- 
cle to  progress.  If  I  were  to  tell  you  now 
some  of  the  conceptions  that  it  would  then 
have  been  heresy  to  question,  you  would  be 
surprised  that  grown-up  men  and  women 
could  entertain  notions  so  childish, — such, 
for  example,  as  that  the  planets  must  move 
in  circles,  because  the  circle  was  the  most 
perfect  figure  1  And,  when  Kepler  found 
that  Mars  and  other  planets  moved  in  el- 
lipses, he  promulgated  it  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, lest  the  Church  should  proceed  against 
him  for  violating  Aristotle's  theories.    And, 
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^^en  Gralileo  dared  to  assert  that  the  weight 
of  ten  pounds  woold  fall  no  faster  than  a 
weight  of  one  pound,  it  was  so  far  against 
the  prevailing  doctrine  that  he  had  to 
prove  it  by  ascending  the  leaning  tower  of 
Pisa,  and  in  the  presence  of  all  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  let  fall  these  two 
weights  simultaneously,  which  fell  in  the 
same  time,  according  to  his  prediction. 
That  was  the  first  step  in  the  emancipation 
of  science.  It  was  then  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely proved  that  the  authority  of  Aristotle 
was  no  longer  to  be  trusted ;  and,  since  then, 
thought  has  step  by  step  gone  forward. 

Geological  inquiry  has  been  the  last  oppo- 
nent of  theological  prejudice.  It  has  hap- 
pened, rather  curiously,  that  this  prejudice 
has  been  strongest  in  Protestant  countries, 
perhaps  stronger  in  Great  Britain  than  else- 
where. Why  ?  You  all  know  that  Roman 
Catholicism  was  not  based  upon  the  Bible. 
It  was  based  on  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
The  Church  undertook  the  explanation  of 
the  Bible,  or  of  such  parts  of  it  as  it  chose 
to  pronounce  upon.  But,  when  Luther  and 
Calvin  and  Melancthon  undermined  the  au- 
thority of  the  Roman  Church,  they  were 
not  prepared  to  accept  perfect  freedom  of 
thought.  They  felt  that  they  must  base 
their  doctrines  on  authority;  and  they  fell 
back  on  the  Bible,  and  so,  as  Dr.  Martineau 
has  told,  the  early  Protestantism  was  as 
much  based  on  an  infallible  book  as  Cathol- 
icism on  an  infallible  Church.  We  all  know 
what  that  idea  of  the  infallibility  of  Scripture 
has  led  to.  We  know  how  geology  has  had  to 
fight  its  way  inch  by  inch,  especially  in  our 
country.  I  remember  pretty  nearly  the 
whole  history  of  the  conflict,  and  I  could 
tell  you  of  most  curious  occurrences  in  con- 
nection with  it. 

Let  me  mention  one  of  the  last,  which  will 
strike  you  as  most  childish.  You  are  famil- 
iar with  a  book  of  considerable  value.  Dr. 
W.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  I  hap- 
pened to  know  the  influences  under  which 
that  dictionary  was  framed.  The  idea  of 
the  publisher  and  of  the  editor  was  to  give 
as  much  scholarship,  and  such  results  of 


modem  criticism,  as  should  be  compati- 
ble with  a  very  judicious  conservatism. 
[Laughter.]  There  was  to  be  no  objection 
to  geology,  but  the  universality  of  the 
deluge  was  to  be  strictly  maintained.  The 
editor  committed  the  article  ^'Deluge"  to  a 
man  of  very  considerable  ability ;  but,  when 
the  article  came  to  him,  he  found  that  it  was 
so  excessively  heretical  that  he  could  not 
venture  to  put  it  in.  There  was  not  time  for 
a  second  article  under  that  head ;  and,  if  you 
look  in  that  dictionary,  you  will  find  under 
the  word  "Deluge"  a  reference  to  "Flood." 
Before  "Flood"  came,  a  second  article  had 
been  commissioned  from  a  source  that  was 
believed  safely  conservative.  But,  when  the 
article  came  in,  it  was  found  to  be  worse 
than  the  first.  A  third  article  was  then 
commissioned,  and  care  was  taken  to  se- 
cure its  "safety."  If  you  look  for  the  word 
"Flood"  in  the  dictionary,  you  will  find  a 
reference  to  "Noah."  Under  that  name,  you 
will  find  an  article  written  by  a  distin- 
guished Professor  of  Cambridge,  of  which 
I  remember  that  Bishop  Colenso  said  to  me 
at  the  time,  "In  a  very  guarded  way,  the 
writer  concedes  the  whole  thing."  You  will 
see  by  this  under  what  tranmiels  scientific 
thought  has  labored  in  this  department  of 
inquiry. 

The  Antiquity  of  Man  has  had  to  fight 
its  way,  but  no  one  now  would  venture  to 
question  that  great  truth.  For  a  long  time, 
our  English  geologists  were  excessively  con- 
servative. Any  man  who  would  venture  to 
.question  the  accepted  theories  was  told  to 
be  silent;  and  it  was  only  when  my  friend 
Prof.  Prestwich,  whose  leanings  were  all  in 
the  other  direction,  brought  forward,  as  a 
thing  beyond  the  reach  of  question,  the  fact 
that  in  the  gravels  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme  fiint  instruments  must  have  been 
deposited  before  the  erosion  of  that  river- 
channel,  and  that  there  must  have  been  an 
enormous  lapse  of  time  between  the  deposit 
of  the  upper  and  the  lower  gravels  in  which 
they  are  found, — it  was  not  until  this  was 
brought  before  the  world  in  a  form  which 
could  no  longer  be  denied  that  the  antiquity 
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of  man  was  granted.  Then  was  brought  up 
a  mass  of  evidence  which  had  been  long  ac- 
cumulating, and  the  question  was  discussed 
until  a  conclusion  was  attained  which  no 
one  now  questions. 

I  might  go  through  a  number  of  such 
cases,  but  that  one  must  suffice.  This  en- 
franchisement of  thought  is  one  of  the  great- 
est benefits  that  scientific  progress  has  con- 
ferred upon  religious  inquiry. 

Once  more,  I  would  say  that  one  of  the 
most  important  influences  which  science  has 
exercised  and  is  exercising  is  the  cultivation 
of  the  love  of  truth  for  its  own  sake.  ''Prove 
all  things :  hold  fast  that  which  is  good,"  is 
the  motto  of  every  true  scientific  man. 
[Applause.]  The  readiness  to  confess  error 
has  been  the  characteristic  of  all  our  most 
eminent  workers.  I  remember  that,  when 
Prof.  Liebig  was  taunted  with  a  mistake  he 
had  made,  he  replied,  *'  Show  me  &man  who 
has  made  no  mistake,  and  I  will  show  you 
one  who  has  never  worked."  Every  man  of 
genius  who  has  opened  up  a  new  path  of 
inquiry  has,  from  the  very  nature  of  things, 
made  mistakes  in  the  early  periods  of  his 
inquiries.  It  was  inevitable  that  he  should 
sometimes  go  upon  a  wrong  track.  How 
can  a  new  and  difficult  country  be  explored, 
except  by  frequent  divergence  from  the  path 
that  subsequent  experience  may  prove  to 
have  been  the  best  ? 

1  could  not  point  to  any  more  notable 
exemplification  of  that  attribute — ^the  love 
of  truth  for  its  own  sake— than  was  nven 
in  the  life  of  the  great  man  whom  we  liave 
lately  lost.  With  Charles  Darwin,  as  Prof. 
Huxley  saidj  **the  love  of  truth  was  the 

Eassion  of  his  noble  nature."  And  what 
as  been  the  result  ?  With  a  splendid  care- 
lessness of  personal  calumny  and  all  selfish 
considerations,  he  simply  followed  on,  step 
by  step,  his  great  inquiries.  Nothing  was 
too  small  or  low  for  his  investigation.  The 
earth-worm  was  not  too  trivial  a  subject  for 
his  study.  Nothing  was  too  mean,  nothiue 
too  remote  from  his  scientific  range  of 
thought.  Everything  was  brought  in  and 
combined  by  that  wonderful  philosophic 
power  of  assimilation  which  he  possessed  in 
a  degree  beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  per- 
haps of  all  time.  What  has  been  the 
result?  I  recently  attended  his  funeral  in 
Westminster  Abbey  along  with,  I  may  say, 
the  greatest  gathering  ox  inteUeot  that  was 


ever  brought  together  in  our  country.  Tie 
whole  of  its  long  choir  was  crowded 
with  those  who  had  come  together  to  do 
honor  to  his  memory.  From  those  most 
impressive  solemnities  in  our  great  National 
Mausoleum,  I  went  straight  to  the  small 
gathering  of  the  Council  of  our  Unitarian 
Association,  which  happened  to  be  held  on 
the  same  afternoon  in  a  back  room  of  Essex 
Street,  Strand.  And  there  I  ventured,  with 
the  assistance  of  my  friend  Mr.  Chaiming» 
to  formulate  a  resolution  which  should 
express  the  feeling  of  that  Council  on  the 
occasion.  It  was  a  most  congenial  duty  to 
be  requested  to  oonvey  that  resolution  to 

Mrs.  Darwin,  and  to  be  able  to  add  what 
might  make  it  of  special  interest  to  her. 
The  Darwin  and  Wedgwood  families  bad 
been  closely  associated  m  early  days,  as  free 
religious  inquirers,  with  Priestley  and  Uni- 
tarianism.  CSharles  Darwin's  father  was  a 
seat-holder  in  the  Unitarian  chapel  at 
Shrewsbury;  and,  though  Charles  Darwin 
was  baptized  in  the  Church,  some  of  his 
brothers  and  sisters  were  baptized  by  the 
then  minister  of  that  chapel.  Knowing 
this,  I  ventured  to  say  to  Mrs.  Darwin  that 
this  resolution  might  come  to  her  with  the 
more  interest  as  bavins  been  framed  in 
immediate  sequence  to  Uie  services  at  the 
Abbey,  and  because  it  came  from  a  body, 
however  small,  thai  had  never  been  afraid  of 
any  truth  whatever. 

It  was  well  said  in  an  **  orthodox  "  pulpit 
in  Montreal,  a  few  weeks  ago,  that  the  life  of 
a  scientific  man,  honestly  devoted  to  the 
search  for  the  true  and  the  good,  is  in  iteelf 
an  eloquent  sermon.  "Every  man  who 
serves  truth  serves  Grod,  and  the  uncon- 
scious servants  are  often  the  truest  servants 
of  all."  I  claim  that  many  of  my  scientific 
friends  who  are  earnestly  devoted  to  the 
cause  of  scientific  truth  are  true  servants  of 
(jod,  though  they  may  not  be  consciously 
serving  him;  for  they  are  all  striving  to 
promote  that  ultimate  victory  of  knowledge 
over  ignorance,  of  truth  over  error,  of  light 
over  (Uirkness,  which  is  the  greatest  work  of 
science.  And  it  will  be  through  the  reflec- 
tion of  that  light  in  religious  thought  that 
the  highest  influence  of  science  will  be 
ultimately  exerted,  by  promoting  that 
victory  oi  good  over  evily  of  right  over  wrong, 
which  will  constitute  the  real  millenninm  of 
our  race. 
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Those  of  ns  who  organize  or  assist  at  confer- 
ences like  the  present  are  frequently  warned  that 
we  must  be  practical,  and  that  we  mnst  do  some- 
thing. The  warning  is  a  valuable  one ;  but  we 
need  to  remember  that,  in  order  to  be  "practical/' 
it  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  raise  money, 
and  that,  in  order  to  "do  something,"  it  is  not 
necessary  that  we  should  arise  and  build.  If  we 
put  a  new  song  into  the  mouth  of  the  sad,  we  are 
practical;  and,  if  we  strike  off  the  fetters  of  a 
superstition,  we  do  something.  If  we  are  made 
glad,  if  we  are  brought  nearer  to  one  another,  we 
are  practical;  and  if  we  get  into  the  sunshine 
where  we  can  see  one  another  better,  or  where  we 
can  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  beautiful  land  afar  off, 
we  do  something. 

Permit  me,  then,  to  bring  my  subject  before 
you  as  a  practical  one.  Think  of  the  misery  that 
has  been  endured  in  consequence  of  our  religious 
disunion,  and  the  building  up  of  barriers  between 
good  men  and  women  whom,  nevertheless,  Jesus 
would  have  loved.  Think  how  wretched  people 
have  made  themselves  and  others  by  their  dark 
and  narrow  thoughts  of  the  heavenly  kingdom. 
Think  how  much  waste  of  power  there  has  been, 
in  this  poor  world,  because  of  that  condenming 
of  one  another  which  has  ever  led  to  barren  iso- 
lation'; and  then  judge  whether  the  happineae 
and  blessedness  of  society  are  not  largely  con- 
nected with  this  subject  of  "Jesus  Christ's  Un- 
realized Ideal  of  Religious  Unity." 

But  what  have  "Unitarian"  and  such  "other 
Christian  Churches"  as  are  likely  to  be  repre- 
sented here  to  do  with  Jesus  Christ's  or  any 
other  ideal  of  religious  unity  ?  Wherever  such 
Christians  exist,  in  a  really  living  state,  they 
exist  as  Christians  militant.  They  make  some 
people  happy,  but  they  are  apt  to  make  others 
miserable:  they  preach  a  gospel  of  charity  and 
freedom,  but  at  present  they  provoke  agitation, 
opposition,  disonioiL  What  can  such  ChristiaoB 
have  to  do  with  nUgioai  mdtj  t 


The  same  question  might  have  been  asked  of 
the  Master  himself,  with  even  keener  significance. 
The  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  good  people  who 
were  not  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  were  probably 
content  enough  till  he  appeared.  Who  was  he, 
a  poor  carpenter,  with  his  handful  of  questionable 
followers, — fishermen,  tax-gatherers,  and  the  like, 
— ^who  was  he,  to  challenge  the  venerable  ortho- 
doxy of  Israel,  and  to  seem  even  to  correct  Moses 
and  supplant  the  Temple  1  So  they  harassed 
him  while  he  lived,  and  speedily  hurried  him  to 
the  cross.  And  yet  this  Jesus  the  divider  was 
really  Jesus  the  uniter ;  and  he  who  seemed  to 
come  as  a  d«scord  came  really  as  a  harmonizer, 
whose  heavenly  ideal  is,  even  now,  not  yet  real- 
ized. May  we  not,  with  all  humility,  say  that 
it  is  so  with  us  ?  We  are  at  the  earlier  stages  of 
our  career,  even  as  Jesus  was,  when  the  Jews 
misunderstood  and  killed  him.  We  are  only 
dividers  as  Jesus  was  a  divider,  when  he  said  to 
the  Jews:  "You  are  not  the  only  children  of 
God.  God  is  a  spirit,  and  His  worshipers  are 
they  who  worship  EUm  in  spirit  and  in  truth." 
In  like  manner,  we  are  bearing  testimony  to 
truths  that  divide  men  only  because  they  come 
into  conflict  with  traditional  beliefs  and  methods 
that  have  already  broken  up,  and  that  now  per- 
sistently break  up,  the  brotherhood.  Our  teach- 
ings will  cease  to  divide  men,  when  men  cease  to 
condemn  one  another. 

But  we  are  not  the  only  dividers  in  Christen- 
dom. The  condemning  creeds  of  Christendom 
divide  also;  but  they  divide  because  they  cast 
out,  while  we  divide  only  because  men  will  not 
give  in  to  the  truths  that  would  make  casting  out 
impossible.  We  shall  cease  to  be  dividers  when 
all  Christians  cease  to  be  excluders.  Others 
divide,  because  they  set  up  narrow  terms  of  com- 
munion :  we  divide,  because  our  terms  of  com- 
munion are  at  present  too  broad.  We  offer  to 
Christendom  the  ideal  of  a  universal  Church..  It 
may  be  an  andaciooa  thing  to  do,  neing  that  wa 
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are  comparatively  bat  few ;  bat  it  is  not  oar  fault 
that  we  are  few.  Thej  who  diajMurage  as  on  that 
account  have  the  remedy  in  their  own  hands. 
They  can  come  from  behind  their  sectarian  en- 
trenchments, and  join  as  on  the  open  field. 
Jesos  and  his  twelve  poor  followers — and  one  of 
them  a  traitor — were  also  a  few ;  but  they  held 
the  key  of  the  world,  and  gave  to  humanity  an 
ideal  of  religious  unity  which  is  today  so  far 
from  being  realised  that  many  begin  to  doubt 
whether  it  will  ever  be  realized  at  aU.  But  we 
are  trying  to  realize  it.  If  we  are  excluded,  we 
reply  by  announcing  truths  that  shut  out  no  one. 
We  bear  witness  to  the  unity  that  underlies  all 
diversity.  We  are  not  a  sect ;  for  we  have  not 
cut  ourselves  off,  and  we  cut  off  no  one.  We 
may  be  "the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness" ;  but  we  are  trying  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  Church  of  the  Future,  whose  terms  of  com- 
munion will  be  co-extensive  with  the  supreme 
beatitude  of  Jesus:  "Blessed  are  the  pure  in 
heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

It  is  not  egotism  or  self-assertion,  then :  it  is  a 
gentle  and  grateful  acceptance  of  a  divine  ideal, 
when  we  say  that  there  is  not  only  some  resem- 
blance between  Jesus  the  apparent  divider  aod 
ourselves,  but  that  we  are  actually  bearing  wit- 
ness to  the  very  truths  he  told, — truths  which  for 
eighteen  hundred  years  have  been  working  in  the 
world,  not  without  results,  but  ineffectually,  so 
far  as  complete  acceptance  is  concerned.  We 
humbly  claim  to  represent  that  very  doctrine  of 
universality  which  came  as  such  good  tidings  from 
his  lips,  but  which,  strange  to  say,  his  followers 
have  seemed  so  little  to  care  for, — which,  indeed, 
by  their  banning  of  one  another,  they  have 
seemed  so  ready  to  repudiate  or  ignore.  It  gives 
us  no  pleasure  to  talk  about  these  things,  but  we 
cannot  help  it  while  these  things  remain.  We 
are  not  sectarians,  disputing  for  our  side;  but 
pleaders  for  the  religions  unity  for  which  we  be- 
lieve Jesus  longed. 

What,  then,  was  Jesus  Christ's  ideal  of  relig- 
ious unity  1  It  is  found  in  such  livingly  charac- 
teristic sayings  as  these :  "Blessed  are  the  merci- 
ful, for  they  shall  obtain  mercy";  "^lessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God"; 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be 
called  the  children  of  God";  "By  this  shall  all 
men  know  that  ye  are  my  disciples,  if  ye  have 
love  one  to  another."  What  we  submit  to  Chris- 
tendom, then,  is  this :  that  Jesus  Christ  declared 
the  "mprciful"  i«hould  find  mercy ;  that  he  prom- 
L*ied  to  "the  pure  in  heart"  that  they  should  see 


God;  that  he  included  among  the  chUdzen  of 
God  "the  peacemakers" ;  that  he  expxenly  made 
mutaal  "love"  the  test  of  discipleship  to  himseU; 
and,  henoe,  that  his  ideal  was  religioas  nni^  <m 
the  basis  of  mercifulness,  parity  of  heart,  the 
promotion  of  peace,  and  mutual  love.  To  lome, 
that  may  seem  a  poor  account  of  the  terms  of 
Christian  communion ;  but  what  would  have  hap- 
pened, if  Christendom  had  all  along  adhered  to  it 
and  been  loyal  to  it?  The  history  of  the  past 
eighteen  hundred  years  would  have  been  os- 
stained  by  some  of  its  foulest  chapters ;  "refig- 
ious  wars,"  bigotries,  persecutions,  and  excom- 
munications would  have  been  unknown ;  and  by 
this  time  we  should  be  praying,  with  some  hope 
of  its  fulfillment,  the  dear  old  prayer, — ^^hy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it 
is  in  heaven." 

Alas  I  the  Master's  ideal  was  too  high  for  poor 
humanity.  The  evil  spirit  that  leads  men  to  ex- 
clude and  condemn  found  its  way  into  the  assem- 
blies of  the  early  Christians ;  it  made  a  home  for 
itself  at  Rome,  it  tabernacled  at  Wittenberg,  and 
pitched  its  tent  at  Geneva,  and  sat  with  the 
divines  at  Westminster,  and,  for  all  I  know,  has 
been  heard  of  even  in  Andover  and  Chicago,  Bos- 
ton and  Saratoga:  and  to-day,  after  all  these 
years  of  Christianity,  one  of  our  most  difficolt 
undertakings  is  to  make  way  against  the  solid 
opposition  of  churches  that  would  turn  the  grace 
of  God  and  the  mercy  of  heaven  into  the  heritage 
of  a  few ;  and  now,  when  we  talk  of  Christian 
unity,  it  is  like  the  telling  of  an  idle  dream. 

The  great  creeds  of  Christendom,  difilcalt  to 
comprehend  in  many  respects,  are  always  dear 
about  the  clanses  that  condemn.  The  Christian 
Church,  as  an  organization,  has  never  been  really 
favorable  to  freedom  and  induriveness ;  and,  if 
we  took  its  verdicts  as  echoes  of  the  deciai9ns  of 
heaven,  we  should  be  driven  to  the  oondusioD 
that  the  great  bigot  and  excommunicator  of  the 
universe  was  the  Creator  of  it.  What  strange 
infatuation  is  it  that  has  led  men  to  imagine  fluit 
the  favors  of  the  Almighty  are  distribatedwith 
reference  to  the  opinions  held  by  such  poor,  frail 
creatures  as  we  are  I  And  yet  these  opiniomi, 
embodied  in  creeds,  have  been  set  up  as  tho 
measuring  lines  of  the  Infinite,  and  have  actually 
been  made  the  test  of  fitness  for  his  kingdom. 
"Believe,  and  be  saved,"  is  their  great  persoasive: 
"Believe  not,  and  be  lost,"  is  their  leading  argu- 
ment. 

If  we  indulge  the  hope  that,  in  the  fife  to  oome, 
we  shall  remember  what  we  thought  here,  it  ii 
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worth  while  asking  onnelves  how  we  shall  regard 
some  of  the  ideas  that  now  seem  to  have  snch 
sway.  If  the  angels  can  he  amnsed  (and  I  hope 
they  are,  and  know  not  what  there  is  to  prevent 
them),  it  most  sorely  amuse  them  to  think  of  the 
old  qoarrels  abont  words  and  creeds,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  old  imagining  that  heaven  wonld  be 
peopled  only  from  these  favored  churches  on 
earth.  But  perhaps  they  are  too  sorry  for  ns  to 
be  amnsed,  and  think  of  ns  as  we  think  of  men 
who  are  condemned  to  work  for  life  in  the  mines, 
and  who  come  at  last  to  judge  of  all  things  by 
the  light  of  their  own  poor  lamps. 

How  it  most  astonish  a  real  Calvinist — I  mean 
a  human  being  with  all  the  spiritual  limitations 
of  Calvinism — to  find  himself  surrounded  in  the 
heavenly  world  (when  he  gets  there)  by  men  and 
women  whose  portion  he  believed  would  be  the 
outer  darkness  I  I  like  to  picture  to  myself  the 
meeting  between  Cyril  and  Hypatia,  or  the 
meeting  between  Servetus  and  Calvin,  or  the 
meeting  between  John  Wesley  and  Theodore 
Parker.  I  suppose  they  all  have  to  make  the  best 
of  it  when  they  find  that  the  great  Ood  is  not  a  par- 
tisan,—that  the  Creator  of  us  all  loves  us  all, — that 
the  Father  is  not  so  partial  as  some  men  believed 
Him  to  be.  But  of  this  we  may  be  sure  :  that,  if 
anv  of  the  children  do  not  fall  in  with  the  heav- 
enly father's  ways,  he  will  not  send  any  of  their 
brothers  or  sisters  away  to  please  them.  So 
John  Calvin  will  have  to  make  it  up  with  Ser- 
vetus, or  go  wandering  on  in  the  dark  until  he 
does.  But,  indeed,  it  is  our  joy  to  believe  there 
will  be  no  difficulty  in  this,  but  that  the  tides  of 
divine  charity  wiU  so  quickly  flow  into  all  hearts 
that  half  the  bliss  of  heaven  will  consist  in  recon  - 
ciling  the  enmities  of  earth. 

Why  cannot  we  begin  that  new  life  now? 
Only  one  thing  is  wanted :  that  we  shall  let  the 
Father  speak  within  us  all,  that  we  shall  cease 
to  force  ourselves  to  believe  what  our  baffled  and 
hard  pressed  brothers  said  centuries  ago,  that 
we  ehould  do  as  Jesus  did, — ^listen  for  the  voice 
within.  Yes :  it  is  the  dead  hand  of  the  past,  and 
not  the  living  spirit  of  the  present,  that  builds 
these  barriers  between  the  hearts  Of  those  who 
mi<rht  be  comrades  and  brothers.  And  we  speak 
of  these  things  now,  not  as  antagonists,  but  be- 
cause we  want  to  be  comrades  and  brothers.  We 
dpeak  of  them,  too,  because  the  hour  is  propi- 
tiotls,  and  because  the  signs  of  better  things  are 
all  around  ns.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of 
good  and  gracious  men  and  women  in  all  the 
churches  are  better  than  their  creeds;  are,  in 


spirit,  with  us,  in  spite  of  their  creeds;  are 
quietly  waiting  to  see  the  old  creeds  float  away 
on  the  rising,  freshening  tide.  Thousands  upon 
thousands  of  others  are  willing  enough  to  let  us 
go  unmolested,  unthreatened,  and  even  cheerily 
saluted,  on  our  search  after  truth ;  and  I  suppose 
our  presence  here  in  this  building  is  a  pleasant 
indication  of  that.  If  any,  then,  on  the  other 
side,  tell  me  I  have  drawn  a  picture  they  cannot 
recognize  as  their  portrait,  I  can  only  reply,  I 
do  not  mean  it  for  you  at  all.  I  mean  it  for 
those  whom  it  does  resemble, — for  those  who  still 
exclude  ns  here,  and  predict  our  exclusion  here- 
after. 

We  venture,  then,  to  ask  the  maintainers  of 
condemning  creeds  to  give  an  account  of  them- 
selves in  the  light  of  the  Master's  ideal.  We  tell 
them,  not  in  any  spirit  of  assumption,' not  even 
as  disputants,  but  as  brothers,  that  they  mistake 
the  Father;  that  their  creeds  that  damn,  their 
votes  that  exclude,  their  tests  that  bar,  are  as 
nothing  to  us ;  that,  in  our  judgments,  they  only 
shut  up  the  makers  and  maintainers  of  them  to, 
at  best,  the  thin  and  narrow  boimdaries  of  the 
heavenly  kingdom,— to  an  artificial  church  of 
man's  creating,  which  is  not  the  church  of  the 
living  God  at  all.  We  answer  their  threats  with 
Christ's  beatitudes.  We  put  over  against  the 
Athanasian  Creed  "our  dear  Lord's  Prayer." 
We  tell  them  that  their  anathemas  are  rejected 
by  the  spirit  of  this  better  time  from  which 
neither  they  nor  their  creeds  will  be  able  to  es- 
cape, and  which  contradicts,  in  our  streets  and 
homes,  on  Monday,  the  maledictions  uttered  at 
the  altar  on  Simday.  We  tell  them  that  the 
men  who,  in  venturing  to  distribute  the  allot- 
ments of  the  Almighty,  drove  Priestley  from  his 
native  land,  and  sent  Theodore  Parker  to  perdi- 
tion, went  into  the  spiritual  land  of  Egypt  and 
the  House  of  Bondage  in  doing  it,  from  which 
they  will  be  led  into  the  promised  land,  here  or 
hereafter,  only  by  such  men  as  these  whom  they 
would  have  driven  into  the  outer  darkness.  We 
tell  them  that  they  who  doubt  or  deny  the  salva- 
tion of  "heretics,"  such  as  Channing  or  Emerson 
or  Florence  Nightingale,  need  above  all  things 
to  sit  at  their  feet ;  and  that  they  may,  perhaps, 
have  to  do  so  in  heaven,  to  learn  the  lessons  of 
universal  charity  they  would  not  learn  on  earth. 
We  tell  them  that  the  new  world  has  answered 
the  old  world, — that  a  voice  from  Cambridge  haa 
answered  the  voice  from  Geneva : — 

"Must  It  be  Calvln»  and  not  Chxlat  ? 
Hiut  It  be  AthanMlan  Creeds, 
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Of  holy  water,  booki,  uid  boMls  ? 
Must  iitraggUiig  tooli  remain  content 
With  councils  and  decrees  of  Trent  ? 
And  can  it  be  enough  for  these 
The  Chriitlan  Chorch  the  year  emhalms 
With  eyergreens  and  bonghs  of  palm* 
And  Alls  the  air  with  litanies  r' 

Theo,  if  we  are  asked  by  what  right  and  on 
whose  aathoritj  we  say  these  things,  we  fall  back 
upon  our  ideal  of  a  perfect  God,  and  upon  the  un- 
realized ideal  of  Jesns;  for  we  mnst  believe  in  a 
perfect  Qod  at  all  hazards,  and  stand  by  that  ideal 
against  the  world,  seeing  that  it  is  this  very  ideal 
which  enables  ns  to  belieye  in  Qod  or  the  f  atnre 
at  all.  And,  if  we  are  asked  how  we  know  that 
oar  ideal  is  more  than  a  pleasant  dream,  we  say 
that  sach  an  ideal  carries  its  own  evidence  with 
it.  Because  it  soars  beyond  all  our  laggard 
donbts  and  narrowing  fears,  because  it  helps  us 
to  grow  out  of  our  poor  sectarian  monotonies  and 
dead  levels,  and  shines  like  a  heavenly  sun  upon 
our  dark  earth-problems,  it  must  be  true.  But  we 
have  no  choice.  We  must  cleave  to  our  ideal  of 
a  perfect  Ood,  as  Jesus  did.  But  a  God  who 
could  set  up  ecclesiastical  tests,  or  who,  by 
threats  of  eternal  loss  or  by  promises  of  eternal 
gain,  could  seek  to  bribe  or  frighten  honest  men 
into  the  suppression  of  their  thoughts,— a  God 
who  could  shut  out  Spinoza  from  his  mercy,  or 
Bruno  from  his  pity,  or  Servetus  from  his  good- 
ness, or  who  could  forever  exclude  any  one  from 
his  redeeming  love, — ^is  not  a  perfect  God. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Onr  duty  is  plain. 
We  must  urge  upon  men  to  consider  whether  all 
attempts  at  religious  finality  have  not  been  mis- 
takes, whether  our  forerunners  and  ourselves 
have  not  all  been  on  pilgrimage,  whether  the 
perfect  ideal  is  not  even  now  waiting  for  its  ful- 
fillment, and  whether  that  ideal  will  not  at  last 
be  realized  only  in  the  realization  of  Jesus 
Christ's  ideal, — ^in  the  universal  belief  in  a  God 
who  gives  the  kingdom  of  heaven  to  the  poor  in 
spirit,  who  comforts  the  mourners,  who  feeds 
those  who  hunger  and  refreshes  those  who  thirst 
after  righteousness,  who  loves  the  merciful,  who 
shows  himself  to  the  pure  in  heart,  who  calls  the 
peacemakers  his  children,  who  champions  the 
persecuted,  and  keeps  ready  for  them  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  carries  us  beyond 
Christendom  altogether,  and  includes  all  seekers 
after  truth  as  acceptable  to  God,  even  in  the  so- 
called  pagan  world.  I  reply,  So  much  the  better. 
There  are  oUait  names  "under  heaven"  besides 
the  naiM  of  Jem^  whanin  men  may  be  saved. 


Jesus  himself  being  the  judge,  '^ey  shall 
from  the  east  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north 
and  from  the  south,"  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven ; 
and  it  is  under  his  guidance  that  there 

"In  one  Immortal  throng  we  Tlew 
Pigan  and  Christian,  Oreek  and  Jew.** 

The  ideal  of  Jesus  includes  them  all. 

But  it  is  time  to  describe  a  still  wider,  a  still 
more  inclusive  circle, — to  pass  not  only  beyond 
the  confines  of  the  Christian  Church,  but  even  be- 
yond the  sphere  of  things  usually  connected  tritb 
the  word  "religion,"  in  order  to  ask  whether  it  » 
not  true  that  in  our  own  time  the  brightest  in- 
timations of  the  divine  ideal  of  unity  are  to  be 
found  in  the  so-called  secular  life  of  our  nine 
teenth   century   civilization.     Everywhere,    the 
spirit  of  unity,  the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  is  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  old  spirit  of  division,  antago- 
nism, and  selfishness.    Everywhere,  the  great  dis- 
covezy  is  being  made  that  Paul  was  absolntel? 
right  when  he  said  that  "God  hath  made  of  one 
every  nation  of  men,  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  and  that  this  contains  as  mn  h 
good  political  economy,  as  g  xmI  religion,  and  &:> 
much  cosmopolitan  common  sense  as  Christian 
love.    Is  not  that  same  spirit  seen  in  all  the  most 
characteristic  movements  of  our  time   for  the 
abolishiog  of  slavery,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
for  the  healing  of  the  sick,  for  the  doing  away 
with  the  spirit  of  caste  ?    And  we  cannot  leave 
these  out  of  our  reckoning  in  thinking  of  relig- 
ious unity ;  for  what  lies  at  the  heart  of  all  theee 
things  bat  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  ?  and  what 
glorifies  and  sanctifies,  aaderlies,  overarche:^,  and 
enfolds  this  human  ideal  of  human  brotherhuod 
but  the  divine  ideal  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  ^ 
Yes :  the  advance  of  humanity  is  the  realisatiua 
of  the  thought  of  God;  and  it  is  only  in  the 
unity  of   this   advance,  as   comprohending   all 
forms  and  forces  of  human  society,  that  we  can 
see  the  full  significance  of  the  ideal  of  Jesoa 
which  found  exprearion  in  his  great  prayer,  "Thy 
kingdom  come,  thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  m  it  \^ 
done  in  heaven." 

It  is  here,  in  our  search  for  the  ideal  unity, 
that  we  come  face  to  face  with  that  which 
touches  the  very  highest  point  of  religious  ideal- 
ism in  our  day, — ^the  universality  of  the  tme 
priesthood,  not  of  a  sacerdotal  order,  but  of  man, 
— a  priesthood  whose  temple  floor  is  the  whole 
earth,  whose  altar  is  for  living  and  not  for  dying 
sacrifices,  whose  incense  is  the  offering  of  just 
and  gradoQS  deedi^— «  priesthood  that  baa  f«^i 
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Hb  ritual  the  daily  interoonne  of  hnmanity, — a 
imeathood  that  knows  no  oonseciation  but  snch 
■a  is  brooght  by  a  consecrating  affection,  which 
binda  together  in  one  holy  commnnion  serrioe  of 
loyalty  to  Qod  the  little  maiden,  dntifnlly  desir- 
ing to  leant  her  letters,  and  the  great  statesman, 
longing  for  the  inspiration  that  shall  lead  him 
wisely  throngh  the  social  jangles  of  his  time. 
Not  yet  achieved  is  this,  not  yet  even  consciously 
approached  by  the  majority,  bat  erer  possible, 
erer  before  as,  as  the  dream  of  the  best  and 
really  greatest  of  mankind. 

The  workers  for  religions  anity,  then,  have  to 
win  not  only  the  Chnrch,  bat  the  world.  They 
hare  to  convert  not  only  synods  and  assemblies, 
conferences  and  chnrches,  bat  cabinets  and  par- 
liaments, federations  and  conncils.  They  have 
to  lead  to  the  feet  of  the  great  nniter,  clothed 
and  in  their  right  minds,  not  only  bishops  and 
priests,  theologians  and  preachers,  bat  kings  and 
presidents,  statesmen  and  soldiers,  princes  and 
laborers,  politicians  and  schoolmaster?,  mer- 
chants and  editors,  that  all  may  conspire  to  keep 
"the  green  pastnres"  ansnllied  and  "the  still 
waters"  calm,  for  the  one  flock  scattered  over 
the  continents  and  islands  of  the  world.  This 
is  the  ideal  work,  and  he  who  has  this  ideal 
nearest  to  his  own  heart  mnst  be  nearest  to  the 
heart  of  Jesos. 

And,  now,  if  in  yonr  name  I  say  that  this  is 
our  ideal  work,  it  will  be  in  no  mood  of  arrogance 
or  conceit.  It  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that,  in 
oar  faith,  we  have  not  the  faintest  echo  of  a 
damnatory  danse:  it  la  a  simple  matter  of  fact 


that  we  do  not  set  ap  doctrines  or  opinions  or  rit- 
uals as  standing  between  God  and  any  of  his 
children :  it  is  a  simple  matter  of  fact  that  we 
stand  onreservedly  on  the  great  sayings  of  Jesas, 
that  the  mercifol  shall  find  mercy,  that  the  peace- 
makers are  the  children  of  God,  that  the  pore  in 
heart  shall  see  him,  and  that  they  who  most 
tmly  love  one  another  are  most  truly  his  disci- 
ples. We  can,  therefore,  quite  naturally  rise 
above  all  sectarianisms  to  the  work  which  is  as 
high  above  sectarianism  as  the  heavens  are 
higher  than  the  earth, — ^to  the  work  which  is  the 
true  ideal  of  Jesus,  the  creation  not  only  of  a 
united  Church,  glorious  a  thing  as  that  would  be, 
but  of  a  united  humanity.  This  is  the  ideal 
work ;  and  we  must  face  it,  though  its  magnitude 
oppress  and  its  splendor  dazzle  us. 

What  though  we  be  but  few  in  so  large  a 
world  1  We  are  not  too  few  for  faith  and  hope ; 
and  they  tell  u;i  it  was  a  lonely  man  on  Patmos 
who  hea^  "the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  and 
as  the  voice  of  many  waters,  and  as  the  voice  of 
mighty  thunders/'  and  who  saw  the  "great  mul- 
titude which  no  man  could  number,  out  of  every 
nation,  and  of  all  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues, 
standing  before  the  throne,"  while  "every  created 
thing  which  is  in  heaven  and  on  the  earth  and 
under  the  earth  and  on  the  sea,  and  all  things 
that  are  in  them,"  joined  in  the  mighty  psalm  of 
praise  and  hIe:?9iDg  and  honor  and  glory  forever. 
And  if  he,  the  lonely  dreamer,  could  see  and  hear 
those  things,  Hurely  we,  who  are  not  lonely,  may ; 
and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  ideals  of  man  are 
the  promises  of  God. 


UNITARIAN  HUNGARY. 


AN    AHDRESS   MY   PROF.   .JOHN    KOVACS. 


Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^ — It 
was  my  highest  desire  to  arrive  in  due  time 
at  the  Jerusalem  of  the  American  Unita- 
rians (at  Boston),  to  join  the  saints  there, 
and  go  with  them  to  Saratoga;  but  the 
length  of  my  voyage  prevented  me.  I  often 
said  to  the  captain  of  the  steamer,  "Sir, 
your  national  hymn  runs  thus,  'Rule  Bri- 
tannia, Britannia  rules  the  waves.'  Now, 
dear  sir,  can  you  show  me  that  Britannia 
can  rule  the  waves  ?  Can  you  take  me  to 
Boston  on  Sunday?"  "Well,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered, "I  will  try ;  but  I'll  take  you  there 
on  Tuesday."  And,  on  taking  leave  of  him, 
on  Tuesday  morning,  he  smilingly  said, 
"You  see  that  Britannia  still  rules  the 
waves."    [Laughter.] 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  cannot  ex- 
press with  words  how  happy  I  feel,  for  when 
"the  heart  is  foil  the  tongue  cannot  speak." 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  thank  you  most 
warmly  for  your  cordial  invitation  to  the 
Unitarian  church  of  Hungary  to  send  a  dele- 
sate  to  this  important  and  influential  Con- 
ference. Personally,  I  have  no  claims  on  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  you  have  shown 
me ;  and  it  is  only  as  a  representative  of  the 
oldest  organized  Unitarian  church  in  the 
world,  and  as  a  voice  from  the  far  east  of 
Christendom,  that  I  claim  your  indulgence. 
Your  churches  and  ours  are  divided  by 
many  degrees  of  longitude,  by  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  land  and  sea.  But,  glancing  at  the 
map,  it  cheered  me  to  find  that  New  Eng- 
land and  Transylvania  are  wondrously  aUke 
in  latitude.  [Applause.]  And,  if  I  may  be 
pardoned  a  figure  of  speech,  latilud^;^  is  a 


very  important  element   in  religious  rela- 
tions.   [Applause.]    In  Europe,  you  are  be- 
lieved to  have  a  special  fondness  for  things 
that  are  old  and  venerable ;  and  perhaps  I 
may  touch  a  responsive  chord  in  your  hearts 
if  I  remind  you  that  our  Unitarian  church 
in  Hungary  had  seen  its  golden  age  before 
the  trees  of  which   the  "Mayflower"  was 
built  had  been  laid  low  by  the  woodman's 
axe.    [Applause.]    Nay,  we  can  go  farther 
back  than  that.    The  little  boys  who  in  our 
Hungarian  villages  heard  of  the  discovery 
of  the  New  World  by  Columbus  could  have 
lived  to  hear  the  Unitarian  faith  preached 
from  the   great  stone   in  KoIoesv^   mar- 
ket-place by  our  famous  reformer,  Francis 
David .    Since  then,  the  star  of  Unitarianism, 
like  the  star  of  empire,  has  westward  held 
its  way.    [Applause.]    The  West  is    now 
sending  back  rich  treasures  of  thought  and 
inspiration  to  cheer  our  older  lands.    Your 
saints  and  prophets  are  our  common  posses- 
sion.   Lately  as  the  tidings  reached  us  of 
the  death  of  Longfellow  and  Emerson  and 
Bellows  and  Dewey,  we  felt  that  each  of 
these  illustrious  men  belonged  not  to  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  but-  to  the  whole  wide 
world.    In  this   as  in   other  respects,  we 
Hungarians  receive  from  you  more  than  we 
can  give  in  return.    But,  if  gratitude  can 
repay  you,  of  that  we  can  give  in  abundance. 
Lsidies  and  gentlemen,  I  must  confess  I 
feel  much  affected  at  seeing  what  a  grand 
and  powerful  nation  it  is  in  whose  country 
I  am  standing,  and  what  an  accomplished 
and  gifted  audience  I  am  standing  before. 
The  United  States  of  America  is  a  new 
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irorld,  and  its  people  the  first  nation  of  the 
globe  in  regard  to  freedom  and  progress. 
And  I,  as  your  guest  and  as  a  Hungarian, 
rejoice  over  your  achievement  and  your 
brilliant  future.  It  is  about  fifty  years 
since  Alex  Farkas,  the  first  Hungarian  trav- 
eler and  of  our  household  of  faith,  addressed 
your  churches,  and  spent  much  time  among 
you,  and  published  a  volume  on  his  visit  to 
America.  This  book  made  a  gpreat  impres- 
sion in  Hungary;  for  he  described  your 
social  life  and  institutions  very  interest- 
ingly, and  had  a  great  influence  upon  our 
civiHzation.  He  was  a  man  of  letters  and 
a  warm  friend  of  Count  Szechenyi,  the  great 
reformer  of  our  country. 

Thirty-three  years  ago,  the  exiled  gover- 
nor of  Hungary,  Louis  Kossuth,  delivered  his 
powerful  appeals  which  many  of  you  heard, 
and  whom  you  received  so  hospitably  and 
cordially,  for  which  the  Hungarian  nation  is 
and  will  always  be  grateful  to  you.  Last 
year,  when  on  my  way  to  England,  I  visited 
him  in  Baraccone,  that  distinguished  patriot 
and  great  orator  said  to  me :  *^I  rejoice  over 
your  connection  with  the  English  and 
American  Unitarians.  Spread  their  ideas 
as  widely  as  you  can  in  Hangary.  Their 
faith  is  the  only  one  that  has  a  future,  the 
only  one  that  can  influence  the  intelligent 
and  interest  the  indifferent.  [Applause.] 
Now,  to  address  the  daughters  and  sons  of 
such  a  grand  nation,  coming  as  I  do  after 
such  a  distinguished  man,  is  no  easy  task. 
But  your  good-will  encourages  me,  and  the 
sacred  aims  for  which  I  come  to  you  will 
give  me  strength  and  spirit.  [Applause.] 
Being  aware  that  your  time  is  very  valuable 
and  these  meetings  are  especially  designed 
for  your  business,  I  shall  be  brief  and  speak 
in  general;  but,  before  my  return,  I  hope 
to  lay  before  you,  as  opportunity  offers, 
the  state  of  our  church  and  schools,  our 
needs  and  efforts  and  hopes,  and  for  this 
JL  bespeak  your  patience  and  sympathy. 

In  our  country  .there  are  about  sixty  thou- 
sand people  of  the  thirteen  million  popula- 
tion who  openly  confess  the  Unitarian  faith. 
But  the  progress  of  science  and  liberalism 


is  great.  There  are  thousands  and  even 
millions  of  people  who  feel  and  think  Just 
as  we  do.  The  tendencies  of  our  literature 
are  toward  a  Unitarian  basis.  And  this  is 
not  a  mere  delusion  of  fancy,  but  is  founded 
on  fact.  We  only  want  perseverance,  we 
only  have  to  spread  our  liberal  principles  in 
literature,  especially  in  our  own  periodicals, 
preach  in  our  pulpits,  teach  in  our  schools, 
and  be  zealous  apostles  of  our  views,  and 
in  half  a  century  the  number  of  Unitarians 
will  be  ten  times  as  many  as  now.  Since 
we  got  back  our  Constitution,  in  1867,  Hun- 
gary, in  general,  has  made  wonderful  prog- 
ress in  every  respect,  especially  concerning 
education.  Even  the  Minister  of  Education, 
Agoston  Trefort,  who  is  a  Catholic,  has 
given  me  much  encouragement.  You  know 
that  we  have  established,  with  the  kind  help 
of  the  English  and  American  Unitarians,  the 
first  Unitarian  congregation  in  Budapest. 
Mr.  Trefort  said  to  me :  "I  will  help  you  to 
build  a  church  as  soon  as  possible,  because 
I  am  convinced  that  you  are  the  leaders  of 
education  and  of  the  free  thought  which  is  to 
make  Hungary  grand  and  prosperous.  The 
number  of  pupils  in  our  college  in  1881-82 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty-five,  of  whom 
more  than  half  belonged  to  different  denom- 
inations. And,  to  attain  our  purpose,  which 
we  stated  in  1873  at  Budapest  when  we  wel- 
comed the  presence  of  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  we 
want  two  things.  In  the  first  place,  the 
strengthening  of  our  Kolozsvdr  college  by 
a  number  of  scholarly  and  well-paid  pro- 
fessors, and  secondly  a  fund  for  literary  pur- 
poses, to  publish  original  works  and  to  trans- 
late and  distribute  the  standard  works  of  the 
American  and  English  authors  in  the  Hun- 
garian language.  We  have  done  much  to 
make  known  the  names  of  Dr.  Channing, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Dr.  James  Freeman 
Clarke  in  our  country.    [Applause.] 

In  order  that  our  college  may  be  influ- 
ential, we  want  the  Channing  and  Priest- 
ley professorships,  which  you  kindly  estab- 
lished in  1874,  continued  in  our  theological 
institution.  We  hope  that  the  idea,  like  the 
maid  of  the  gospel,  is  not  dead,  but  only 
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sleeping,  and  we  hope  it  will  waken  into  a 
glorious  resorrection ;  and  the  three  names 
of  Channing  and  Priestley  and  Mrs.  Anna 
Richmond,  connected  with  the  three  profes- 
sorships, will  be  a  permanent  and  living 
memorial  of  the  liberality  of  the  American. 
Unitarians  in  Hungary.  A  deep  sympathy 
prevails  in  our  nation  with  Englishmen  and 
Americans.  We  love  your  literature  and 
language.  Our  professors  understand  and 
speak  it  Our  students  learn  it,  and  in  the 
theological  institution  it  is  an  obligatory 
language.  By  means  of  literature,  we  could 
promote  our  views  very  rapidly.  We  are 
poor  at  present;  but,  ten  or  twenty  years 
from  now,  our  endowments,  given  by  gener- 
ous-hearted Unitarians,  will,  we  hope,  in- 
crease to  such  a  sum  that  we  shall  be  able 
to  carry  out  our  plans  by  ourselves.  We 
cannot  go  backward.  We  already  spread 
our  views  through  our  liberal  literature. 
You  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  the  name 
of  Dr.  Channing  is  better  known,  honored, 
and  esteemed— excuse  me  that  I  say  this — 
than  by  a  great  many  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica. The  works  of  Dr.  Channing  are  the 
fiible  not  only  of  Unitarians,  but  you  will 
find  them  on  every  schoolmaster's  desk,  and 
in  every  denomination  his  grand  speeches 
and  sermons  are  read  by  rich  and  poor. 
[Applause.]  And  not  only  is  the  name  of 
Channing  familiar,  but  Priestley,  Theodore 
Parker,  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  the 
writings  of  the  most  liberal  minds  of  Amer- 
ica, are  translated  and  distributed  among 
our  people.    [Applause.] 

And  now  we  have  only  to  go  on  with  our 
work.  We  have  only  to  preach  our  views, 
and  the  grand  missionary  work  of  Unitari- 
anism  will  be  carried  out  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  world.  For  I  am  convinced  to- 
day, from  the  able  paper  which  was  read  a 
few  minutes  ago,  that  your  aim  and  your 
mission  is  just  the  same  as  ours ;  and  I  am 


sure  that  you  will  give  the  right  hand  to  aid 
us,  so  that  the  star  of  Unitarianism,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  far  East,  but  which 
through  many  struggles  and  persecutions 
lost  much  of  its  brightness,  may  shine  again 
as  it  shone  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Now,  I  beg  to  say  a  few  words  from  the 
heart  to  the  hearts  of  the  daughters  and 
sons  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  be- 
half of  the  loyal  Hungarian  Nation.    Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  I  am  the  son  of  a  free  nation, 
which  has  been  the  gpiardian  of  the  same 
civil  freedom  for  eight  hundred  years  in  the 
eastern  part  of  Europe,  which  your  nation 
is  maintaining  on  this  hemisphere,  standing 
as  an  unparalleled  example  before  Old  Eu- 
rope and  the  world.    My  nation  greets  your 
sons,  who  are  powerful  in  sdenoe,  ri<di  in 
commerce,  excellent  in  manufactures,  who, 
like  the  ancient  Romans,  are  destined  to  be 
the  leaders  of  the  civilization  of  the  world. 
My  nation  greets  your  women,  who  are  the 
real  foundation  of  the  American  pure  fam- 
ily life  and  examples  both  in  character  and 
morality,  who  resemble  the  mother  of  the 
Gracchi,  and  who  are  faithful,  like  Cato*s 
Portia,  enlightened,  generous-hearted,  and 
benevolent,  like  the  women  of  the  gospel.    I 
express  the  inmost  sympathy  and  the  high 
respect  of  my  noble  nation  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  bow  before  you,  and  wish  you  flourishing 
national  life  for  thousands  of  years  to  come. 
And  I  assure  you  that,  like  you,  we,  too, 
<*love  liberty  more  than  country,  more  than 
friends,  and  more  than  life."    Kossuth  said, 
while  in  New  England,  <'Be  a  power  upon 
earth."    I  say  the  same.    May  you  be  mas- 
ters of  the  oceans,  dvilizers  of  peoples,  and 
the  glory  of  humanity.    And  now  I  thank 
you  again  for  your  warm  and  hearty  wel- 
come, your  unstinted  hospitality,  and  your 
deep  interest  in  my  church  and  my  country* 
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OTHER   ADDRESSES. 


THE  WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY  CONFERENCE. 

ADDRESSES   BY   MISS   ABBT    W.   MAY,   MRS.   BELLA   C.   BARROWS,   MBS.   ELIZA   T. 
SUNDERLAND,  MRS.  C.  T.  COLE,  AND   REV.  DR.  JAMES   FREEMAN   CLAREJB. 


With  becoming  patience,  the  Women's 
Conference  has  waited  its  turn  to  appear  in 
the  Register's  report  of  the  Saratoga  meeting. 

The  courtesy  of  the  Council  gave  to  this 
organization  the  use  of  Wednesday  evening. 
When  the  hour  came,  the  church  was  filled 
with  the  largest  audience  of  the  week.  The 
singing  was  excellent,  conducted  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Baldwin.  Rev.  E.  B.  WiUson,  of 
Salem,  opened  the  exercises  with  prayer,  and 
was  followed  by  Miss  Abby  W.  May,  the 
President  of  the  Conference,  who  spoke  as 
follows : — 

ADDRESS  OF  MISS  ABBY  W.  MAT. 

Friends,  in  behalf  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Women's  Anxiliaiy  Conference,  I  welcome  yon 
to  this  the  first  pablic  meeting  of  onr  Association. 

As  yoa  already  know,  the  women  present  at 
the  last  biennial  session  met  and  formed  a 
women's  association,  auxiliary  to  the  National 
Conference.  The  reports  to  be  given  from  Eaat 
and  West  will  show  yon  something  of  the  asso- 
ciated work  accomplished  or  attempted  in  the 
two  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Women's  Anx- 
iliazy  Conference.  Of  coarse,  not  much  most 
be  expected  of  a  society  not  yet  fnll-fledged. 
Happily,  the  women  who  undertook  this  new 
form  of  work  were,  for  the  most  part,  old  work- 
ers, tried  and  proved :  else,  far  less  wonld  have 
been  accomplished,  and  probably  at  the  cost  of 
many  more  mistakes,  such  as  are  common  to  in- 
experienced workers. 

For  some  years,  women  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  oar  country  have  fonnd  the  need,  both 
for  the  sake  of  the  work  and  the  workers,  of  a 
religions  association  in  which  they  could  work 
together  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  Church 
we  love.  Such  an  association  did  not  exist. 
From  the  very  formation  of  oai  Church,  women 
had  labored  for  it,  baft  in  earlier  years  almost 
solely  ia  the  limited  field  of  their  own  special 


churches,  and  even  there  often  in  a  narrow 
way, — helping  to  provide  and  keep  in  order  the 
material  famishings,  and  perhaps  doing  little 
else ;  though  usually  the  care  of  the  poor  and  the 
sick  had  been  theirs,  and  they  had  done  their  part 
in  the  Sunday-school.  Blessed  works  are  all  of 
these, — works  that  we  shall  have  always  with 
us  to  be  done,  and  which  ought  forever  to  engage 
a  part  of  the  time  and  the  interest  of  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  within  the  Church.  But,  at 
length,  and.  without  much  conferring  together, 
the  women  seem  to  have  come  to  the  determina- 
tion to  find  a  broader  and  a  higher  way  than  had 
hitherto  been  tried  of  giving  back  to  their  Church 
some  part  of  the  great  debt  they  owe  to  it, — ^a 
way  that  should  call  into  action  their  intellectual 
and  spiritual  zeal  and  wisdom  as  well  as  their 
money-making  gifts,  and  that  might  in  time, 
largely  or  wholly,  supersede  the  fancy  fairs  and 
entertainments  that  often  involve  such  wasteful 
expenditure  of  time,  strength,  and  money, — ^yes, 
and  perhaps  of  hearts  and  souls,  too  1 

They  said :  The  home  work  shall  be  done,  and 
will  be  better  done,  if  we  add  to  it  some  broader 
work  also ;  and  are  there  not  all  over  our  land 
wandering  souls  to  be  saved,  aching  hearts  to  be 
cheered,  and  idle  minds  to  be  roosed,  by  the  light 
and  strength  and  hope  which  oar  faith  can  give 
to  themi  And  shall  we,  sitting  within  the 
bounds  of  its  comfort  and  its  help,  fail  to  carry 
them  to  others,  whom  we  can  in  any  way  reach  ? 
So  an  offer  was  made  of  help  in  the  large  mis- 
sionary and  other  general  work,  where  are  never 
workers  enoagh  to  do  one-half  that  is  to  be  done. 
The  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  Women's  Confer- 
ence was  formed. 

In  the  two  years  of  its  associated  existence, 
some  ways  of  working  have  been  found  that  had 
not  before  been  attempted, — at  least,  on  an  ex- 
tended basis, — and  foundations  have  been  laid  that 
we  hope  iHdll  prove  of  permanent  value.  And 
every  little  act  that  promised  to  be  of  service  far 
away  has  quickened  and  enlightened  the  leal  for 
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home  work.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever 
good  things  have  been  done  at  home  have  been 
done  with  a  somewhat  finer,  tmer  purpose,  as 
they  seemed  to  become  parts  of  that  grand,  broad 
work  which  aims  to  gather  all  of  Qod's  children 
into  the  bonds  of  one  great  Christian  family. 

Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  any 
great  work  has  been  done  by  a  little  company  of 
women  in  a  short  two  years  of  service.  I  do 
mean  to  say  that  broad  and  true  foundations 
have  been  laid,  and  with  earnest  purpose.  The 
duty  of  adding  to  them,  and  building  upon  them, 
will  grow  greater  with  every  coming  year. 

It  has  seemed  to  us  no  part  of  our  province 
to  seek  to  answer  the  question  often  asked  of  us, 
"Why  should  there  be  two  societies  to  accomplish 
one  and  the  same  work  1"  The  answer  belonged 
only  to  the  future.  The  problems  of  the  present 
have  been  far  more  than  we  could  solve.  In  the 
progress  of  the  world,  a  day  may  indeed  come 
when  it  shall  be  proved  in  our  Church,  as  it  has 
been  proved  elsewhere,  that  it  is  wise  to  bring 
together  both  sides  of  our  twonrided  humanity  in 
a  work  that  demands  the  best  and  the  utmost 
effort  of  every  individual.  Then,  if  the  way  be 
fully  opened  to  the  women  of  the  denomination 
to  join  the  parent  society  in  the  great  field, 
doubtless  they  will  gladly  enter  in,  offering  their 
beet  service  of  mind  and  heart  and  soul,  as  well 
as  of  hand.  Their  work  will  never  duplicate 
that  of  the  men,  else  it  would  be  less  needed 
than  now;  but  it  may  prove  that  the  work  of  the 
two,  when  united,  will  be,  in  all  respects,  not 
only  larger,  but  more  complete, —  men  and  women 
gaining  from  one  another  a  true  and  a  higher 
inspiration  as  they  stand  on  an  equal  footing, 
charged  with  an  undivided  responsibility. 

But  this  is  in  the  future ! 

Friends,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have  come  here 
at  this  time  to  take  counsel  together, —  to  gather 
from  the  lessons,  whether  of  success  or  failure, 
of  the  past,  clearer  light,  fuller  consecration, 
and  new  zeal  and  courage  for  the  future,  what- 
ever it  may  be.  We  may  trust  it  to  open  wisely 
the  way  for  our  service,  if  we  are  but  faithful  to 
the  light  it  brings.  We  have  come,  let  us  hope, 
to  pledge  the  best  there  is  in  us  to  the  great  and 
holy  work, — to  pledge  and  to  gain  more,  that  we 
may  the  better  fulfill  the  vow! 

sborbtabt'b  rbfoxt. 

Miss  May  was  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Conference,  Mrs.  Bella  C.  Barrows,  who  reiter- 
ated Miss  May's  statement,  that  the  idea  under- 


lying the  f  onnafcion  of  the  society 
education. 

The  spirit  of  self -eaeriflce,  of  derotkm  to  mis 
sionaiy  effort,  an  appreciation  of  the  needs  and 
wants  of  those  who  were  hungry  f ortmth,  needed 
to  be  awakened.  To  this  work,  the  women  ad> 
dressed  themselves  in  the  formation  of  tide  Goa- 
ference.  Money-getting  was  not  its  chief  aim, 
but  the  education  of  the  missionaiy  spirit  among 
themselves,  supplementing,  in  this  way,  the  teach- 
ing of  pastors  and  Sunday-school  workers. 

The  organisation  consists  of  a  central  commit- 
tee, made  up  of  women  from  as  many  oonfer- 
ences  as  possible,  the  women  of  the  West  forming 
a  conference  of  their  own.  The  work  of  these 
women  has  been  to  build  up  branch  societies  in 
each  parish  in  their  respective  conferenoea^  theee 
smaller  societies  to  carry  out  the  general  plan  of 
work.  One  dollar  annually  constitutes  member- 
ship in  the  Auxiliary  Conference.  The  ideal 
was  to  have  such  a  branch  in  every  Unitarian 
parish,  or  among  every  group  of  wometf  who 
cared  for  liberal  principles,  whether  a  ^nrdi 
existed  in  that  place  or  not.  Monthly  meetings 
were  to  be  held  by  each  branch,  when  aobjects 
relating  to  reform,  to  education,  to  miasionaiy 
work,  were  to  be  studied.  The  young  people 
were  to  be  especially  welcomed  and  introduced  to 
serious  consideration  of  vital  topics  and  practical 
work.  Each  society  was  to  be  brought  aa  far  as 
possible  into  close  relation  with  some  other  par- 
ish, that  bonds  of  mutual  sympathy  and  aid 
might  be  formed,  and  that  faraway  and  desolate 
churches  should  feel  the  oompanionahip  that  may 
exist  in  spirit,  though  geographically  &r  separated 
from  sister  churches. 

We  still  follow  after  that  ideal,  though  it  is 
greatly  in  advance  of  us.  Two  years  ago,  this 
entire  plan  was  but  a  nebular  theory,  and,  in  the 
slow-working  process  of  evolution,  but  few  of 
these  perfect  little  satellites  have  been  formed. 
In  and  around  Boston,  almost  every  Unitarian 
church  has  its  auxiliary  branch  that  carries  out 
the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  original  plan. 
Seventy-five  parishes  in  all  have  connected  them- 
selves with  us.  These  parishes  are  scattered 
through  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Ma» 
sachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York.  There 
is  one  branch  in  Ohio,  Cincinnati,  which  has  done 
a  thoroughly  good  work.  The  rest  of  the  West- 
em  country  is  under  the  ccmtrol  of  the  Western 
Conference,  except  San  Frandsoo  and  Portland, 
Oregon,  which  work  with  the  Baat. 

The  money  reoeiTed  from  membeariiip  foea 
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in  all  these  yarioiifl  eodetiee  has  amounted  to 
S6,07l.49  in  the  two  yean  of  existence.  The 
objects  for  which  this  monej  has  been  expended 
are  those  suggested  by  the  last  national  Con- 
ference. Accordingly,  $1,868.50  have  been  ex- 
pended for  general  missionary  work;  $1,490  in 
the  support  of  missionaries ;  $668.75  for  the  Ann 
Arbor  Church;  $529.50  to  Meadville;  $256  to 
indigent  churches ;  $25  toward  aiding  a  theologi- 
cal student;  $389  toward  the  new  church  at 
Marshfield;  and  $18  for  binding  books  for  libra- 
ries. 

Perhaps  more  work  has  been  done  in  the  way 
of  the  distribution  of  literature  than  in  any  other. 
Books,  papers,  and  magazines  have  been  sent  to 
the  Pacific  Coast,  to  the  North,  to  the  South, 
to  our  Eastern  shores,  and  to  the  sailors  on  the 
aea.  Next  to  religious  culture,  nothing  of  more 
yalue  has  resulted  from  these  efforts  than  this 
scattering  of  liberal  literature  throughout  the 
land.  It  has  not  been  done  at  random,  but  a 
carefully  devised  system  has  been  used  in  many 
chnrehes.  It  is  hoped  that  during  the  coming 
years  this  branch  of  work  will  be  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  interests  of  education  have  been  studied, 
and  the  Women's  Conference  has  watched  for  an 
opportunity  to  aid  in  the  great  work  in  that  direc- 
tion that  is  beginning  in  the  South.  When  the 
women  of  the  denomination  fully  awake  to  the 
importance  and  magnitude  of  that  field,  realizing 
that  a  country  menaced  by  ignorance  is  in  as 
great  danger  as  one  threatened  by  war,  there  will 
be  no  lack  of  means  and  of  sympathy.  No  bet- 
ter missionary  work  need  be  sought. 

These  are  the  objects  for  which  we  have 
banded  ourselves  together, —  religious  culture 
and  practical  work,— objects  which  should  enlist 
the  sympathy  and  cooperation  of  all  Unitarian 
women. 

▲DDRB88  OF  MBS.   ELIZA  T.  SUNDERLAND. 

Mrs.  Eliza  T.  Sunderland,  Presidisnt  of  the 
Women's  Western  Unitarian  Conference,  fol- 
lowed with  a  statement  of  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  West.  Mrs.  Sunderland  said,  "I  am  here 
to  speak  for  the  women  of  the  West  and  the 
Women's  Western  Unitarian  Conference.  This 
Conference  grew  out  of  the  felt  need  of  our  Uni- 
tarian women  of  the  West  for  greater  sympathy 
and  cooperation  among  themselves  as  a  means  of 
strengthening  their  hearts  snd  upholding  their 
hands  in  the  midst  of  the  isolation  and  discour- 
agement incident  to  a  Western  Unitarian  pari^ 


Of  this  isolation  of  our  Western  work,  yon  of 
New  England  and  the  East  can  have  little  con- 
ception. The  boundaries  of  our  Western  Con- 
ference are  drawn  through  Buffalo  and  Roches- 
ter on  the  east,  Louisville  and  St  Louis  on  the 
south,  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  on  the  north, 
and  along  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
west.  In  this  vast  region,  too  vast  to  be  more 
than  vaguely  realized  in  thought,  we  have,  all 
told,  scarcely  more  than  twice  as  many  Unitarian 
churches  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  single  city  of 
Boston.  It  means  something  very  different  to  be 
a  member  of  the  one  little,  everywhere  spoken 
against  Unitarian  church  of  a  Western  town  or 
city,  and  to  be  a  member  of  a  wealthy  Unitarian 
church  of  Boston.  We  of  the  West  realize  the 
difference  as  we  see  now  and  again  a  Boston  or 
New  England  Unitarian,  on  coming  West,  quietly 
ignore  the  faith  of  his  fathers  for  a  more  com- 
fortable fellowship  in  a  popular  orthodox  church. 
How  shall  the  members  of  these  isolated  Western 
churches,  small,  unpopular,  and  with  not  another 
church  of  like*  faith  within  fifty  or  a  hundred 
miles,  it  may  be  not  within  several  hundred  miles, 
keep  alive  their  faith  in  themselves  and  their 
principles?  How  shall  they  awaken  and  main- 
tain a  zeal  and  enthusiasm  sujfficient  to  make 
them  efficient  workers  ?  "We  can  only  do  it  by 
a  yearly  'going  up  to  Jerusalem'  and  rekindling 
our  faith  and  zeal  in  a  family  reunion."  So  said 
our  brethren  thirty  years  ago;  and  thus  came 
into  being  the  Western  Conference,  our  Jerusa- 
lem of  inspiration  for  the  West  during  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Five  years  ago,  the  women  of  our 
Western  fellowship  who  were  present  at  the 
quarter  centennial  session  of  the  Western  Con- 
ference called  a  meeting  of  women  to  consider 
the  question,  "Is  it  not  time  that  we,  the  Unita- 
rian women  of  the  West,  undertook  some  more 
definite  work  for  the  furtherance  of  our  faith?" 
It  was  not  an  ambitious  company  of  women  who 
responded  to  the  call,  but  it  was  a  deeply  earnest 
one.  They  were  inspired  to  this  step,  first,  by 
the  brave  work  their  brothers,  our  Western  Uni- 
tarian ministers,  were  doing  and  planning  for  the 
spread  of  our  faith;  but  they  were  moved  also 
by  an  earnest  conviction  of  the  vastness  of  the 
work  waiting  to  be  done  through  our  liberal  faith 
in  and  for  the  West, — by  a  conviction  that  to  do 
this  work  there  must  be  called  into  requisition 
the  unutilized  forces  of  women's  brains  and 
hands  and  hearts,  and  by  an  equally  earnest  con- 
viction that  the  women  of  our  communion  would 
navar  do  their  best  work  in  building  the  walls  of 
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our  spiritual  Zion  antil  they  themaelveB  became 
directly  responsible  for  some  part  of  it,  botb  in 
the  planning  and  the  ezecation. 

A  goodly  company  of  women  responded  to  the 
call  for  this  women's  meeting.  They  were  ready 
and  anxious  to  work,  bat  what  conld  they  do  1 
The  pressing  needs  of  the  Western  Conference 
were  workers  and  money  to  pay  them.  The 
pressing  needs  of  the  chorchee  were  felt  to  be 
more  of  faith  in  oar  principles  and  of  zeal  in 
disseminating  them.  To  aid  as  far  as  we  conld  in 
supplying  the  first  need,  we  pledged  ourselves  to 
furnish  a  lady  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  West- 
ern Conference  and  home-keeper  of  a  Unitarian 
head-qoarters  to  be  established  in  Chicago,  and 
to  become  .responsible  for  her  salary  of  $500  per 
year.  And,  as  the  best  means  of  increasing  faith 
and  zeal  in  the  churches,  we  pledged  oarselyee 
to  the  work  of  organizing  the  women  of  oar 
churches  for  the  study  and  dissemination  of  our 
Unitarian  literature. 

The  women  of  Chicago  took  the  lead  by 
organiring  the  Chicago  Women's  Liberal  Relig- 
ious Union  for  the  three  objects  named, — namely, 
study,  dissemination  of  religious  literature,  and 
raising  the  money  pledged  to  the  Conference. 

This  organization  still  exists,  and  has  done 
efficient  work  in  each  direction.  Our  work  was 
pushed  as  far  as  possible  in  other  parts  of  our 
field ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  we  were  able 
to  report  the  $500  all  raised,  and  some  good  work 
done  in  the  churches.  Our  pledge  was  renewed 
for  a  second  year ;  but,  with  our  utmobt  efforts, 
we  weie  unable  to  redeem  it,  and  a  third  year 
brought  more  of  failure.  Then  came  the  ques- 
tion, Shall  we  give  up  the  work  we  have  under- 
taken, or  shall  we  organize  as  a  necessary  means 
of  carrying  it  on  1 

The  announcement  that  this  question  would  be 
submitted  for  consideration  at  the  session  of  the 
Western  Conference  held  in  St.  Louis  in  April, 
1881,  insured  an  unusually  large  attendance  of 
women ;  and  their  decision  upon  a  full  and  free 
discussion  of  the  question  was  entirely  unani- 
mous. "We  will  not  give  up  our  work ;  but  we 
will  organize,  and  thus,  if  possible,  insure  greater 
efficiency  in  carrying  it  on." 

A  year  of  organic  life  has  made  us  more  sure 
that  our  organization  was  a  wise  step,  and  our 
form  of  organization  the  best  for  us  and  our 
needs  as  Western  Unitarians.  In  entering  upon 
our  first  year  of  organic  life,  we  set  for  ourselves 
no  new  tasks,  but  only  emphasized  the  old; 
namely,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  an  assistant 


secretary  of  the  Western  Conference,  to  help 
tain  the  Western  Unitarian  head-qoarteza  in  Chi- 
cago, to  try  to  organize  in  every  chnrdi  within 
the  limits  of  the  Conference  a  nudena  of  women 
for  the  stady  and  dissemination  of  our  Unitariaa 
literature,  and  to  collect  statistics  of  wonien's 
work  for  mutual  encouragement.  The  reports 
at  the  close  of  the  year  were  certainly  enconiag- 
ing.  Oar  financial  obligations  were  all  cancellert 
with  $250  still  in  the  treasury.  A  coDsiderable 
number  of  branch  societies  had  been  foinied, 
and  some  thoroughly  good  work  done  in  the 
directioa  of  religious  colture;  and,  beet  of  all, 
there  was  marked  progress  in  the  interest  felt  in 
the  work,  while  the  statistics  we  were  able  to 
gather  showed  that  we  had  not  overestimated 
the  possibilities  there  are  for  the  Church  in  a  wiae 
employment  of  the  unused  talents  of  her  women. 

These  results  encouraged  us  to  attempt  greater 
things  for  the  coming  year.  Oar  financial  pledge 
is  $1,000  instead  of  the  $500  of  past  years.  This 
sum  we  will  spend  in  secretary's  work,  in  dis- 
tributing Unitarian  literature,  and  in  helping  to 
educate  an  earnest  and  richly  endowed  yonng 
woiiiau,  a  product  of  our  Western  life,  for  the 
Christian  ministry. 

Such  is  the  report  of  origin,  history,  and  aims, 
which  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Unitarian 
women  of  the  West  to  present  to  their  Bisters 
of  the  £ast,  with  earnest  congratulations  over 
the  rich  success  which  has  attended  yoor  efforts. 

After  an  address  from  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe, 
the  publication  of  which  is  deferred,  James  Free- 
man Clarke  was  introduced. 

ADDRESS  OF  JAMBS  FfiEEUAN   GLABKJB. 

I  count  it  an  honor,  as  well  as  a  pleasure,  to 
be  allowed  to  speak  to-night,  said  Mr.  Clarke.  I 
believe  fully  in  the  purpose  and  the  methods  of 
this  association.  I  believe  it  to  be  in  the  line  of 
Christian  work,  as  it  was  done  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  the  women  went  to  Jesus  and  minis- 
tered to  him :  that  was  the  first  woman's  Chris- 
tian Aoxiliary  Association.  And  when  the 
Apostle  Paul  said.  Neither  is  man  withoat  the 
woman,  nor  the  woman  without  the  man  in  the 
Lord,  he  laid  the  foundations  of  full  cooperation 
in  the  Christian  Church  of  equal  work  for  men 
and  for  women  together.  Perhaps  I  owe  the 
honor  of  being  asked  to  speak  here  to-night  to 
the  fact  that,  from  my  earliest  years,  ever  since 
I  can  remember,  I  have  felt  that  the  presence  of 
women  everywhere  in  companionship  with  men 
was  the  test  and  the  method  of  the  higheet  civ- 
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ilization.  lAppUose.]  Ever  since  I  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Christian  Chnzch,  there  has 
never  been  an/  distinction,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, between  the  work  of  the  men  and  the 
women.  From  the  very  beginning,  women  have 
epoken,  women  have  voted,  women  have  worked 
exactly  as  the  men  have.  There  is  more  work  in 
the  Chnrch  for  women  than  they  yet  have  done. 
We  cannot  bat  be  struck  with  the  helplessness  of 
oar  religions  institntions,  in  the  face  of  the  great 
mass  of  unbelief,  indifference,  suffering,  and 
crime  which  sarroand  ns.  Why  is  it  that,  after 
all  these  centories,  the  Christian  Church,  with  all 
its  faith,  zeal,  devotion,  and  generosity,  has  been 
able  to  do  so  little  to  carzy  the  world  upward  and 
forward  ?  It  seems  to  me  one  of  the  great  rea- 
sons is  that  women  have  never  been  called  upon 
to  do  the  work  of  the  Chare h  which  they  were 
meant  to  do.  It  seems  to  me  that,  without  the 
fall  companionship  of  women  in  the  Church,  the 
Chnrch  never  can  do  its  work  aright.  In  the 
many  years  of  my  ministry,  I  find  that,  wherever 
there  was  work  to  be  done  for  those  most  utterly 
forsaken  and  forlorn,  the  hand,  the  heart,  the 
eye,  the  word  of  women,  came  to  the  rescue. 
Mr.  Clarke  referred  to  the  work  of  women  dar- 
ing the  anti  slavery  struggle,  daring  the  war,  and 
in  education  in  the  Sooth  since  the  war.  And 
now  are  not  women  to  bring  their  methods,  their 
spirit,  their  instincts  into  the  Church  ?  Having 
helped  us  in  the  past,  are  they  not  going  to  help 
us  meet  all  the  difficult  questions  of  the  hour  1 
Let  them  follow  where  it  ia  the  fortune  of  men 
to  lead ;  but,  where  the  God  of  grace  and  nature 
has  given  instincts  to  women  which  we  have  not, 
let  them  lead  and  let  us  follow. 

The  whole  army  of  civilization  to-day  is  in 
danger  of  perishing,  unless  we  adopt  methods 
which  shall  save  those  who  are  dropping  behind. 
The  power  and  glory  of  the  Master  was  that  he 
was  able  to  go  down  to  seek  and  save  those  who 
are  lost;  and  all  real  progress  must  adopt  that 
principle.  We  only  advance  as  we  acqnire  power 
to  come  out  into  a  fuller  sympathy,  into  a  larger 
love,  into  a  more  definite  practice,  able  to  do 
more,  to  think  more  for  our  brethren  whom  Grod 
has  created  as  he  created  us.  If  I  understand 
Christianity,  this  is  it, — to  lift  men  up  to  the  high- 
est possibilities  of  their  nature.  And  here  in  this 
women's  work,  in  this  new  movement,  I  see  hope 
for  progress  in  that  direction.  As  I  believe  that 
the  progress  of  civilization  has  always  tended  to 
bring  women  and  men  more  up  side  by  side,  I 
see  in  the  future  that  this  work  will  be  carried 


out  much  further  than  it  ever  has  been.  And 
I  imagine  that  I  see  to-night  a  new  heaven  and  a 
new  earth  wherein  shall  dwell  righteousness  and 
peace  and  progress,  which  shall  embrace  all 
classes,  which  shall  lift  up  every  portion  of  soci- 
ety, and  which  shall  carry  the  Church  of  God  on 
to  permanent  and  perfect  triumph.  [Applause.] 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Cole,  of  Iowa,  closed  the  exercises 
by  an  address  on  "Woman's  Religious  Duty." 

ADDRESS  OF  MBS.  C.  T.  COLE. 

It  is  high  time  we  were  awaking  to  the  deep 
religious  need  of  this  age.  Everywhere,  we  see 
the  old  creeds  thoroughly  undermined  by  the 
revelations  of  science.  Such  allegiance  to  them 
as  thoughtful,  inteUigent  people  still  strive  to 
give  is  but  a  blinding,  paralyzing  insincerity. 

Shrinking  from  the  toppling  structures  of  the 
past,  shrinking  yet  more  from  the  chilling  em- 
brace of  utter  unbelief,  the  religious  nature  of 
this  generation  seems  in  imminent  danger  of  being 
turned  out  in  the  cold, — a  forlorn  and  homeless 
wanderer.  Faith,  with  its  old  supports  so  com- 
pletely torn  away,  sends  ont  its  bleeding  tendrils, 
feeling  after  God,  after  hope  in  the  future,  and  the 
deep  peace  of  worship.  With  this,  the  most  rea 
and  vital  need  which  the  human  soul  is  capable 
of  feeling,  increasing  everywhere  about  us,  what 
is  our  duty  ?  What  is  demanded  of  those  whose 
clear,  discerning  eyes  see  that,  while  Scieuce  and 
Philosophy  have  Ix^en  surely  undermining  the 
M,  they  have  at  the  same  time  been  laying, 
stone  by  stone,  a  foundation  for  the  new, — ^a 
foundation  deep  as  the  eternal  law,  strong  and 
impervious  as  the  unity  of  the  universe.  We  see 
that  this  ever-widening  conception  of  the  uni- 
verse forms  a  deep  and  enduring  foundation  for 
the  Temple*of  the  Future.  We  know  that  this 
temple  waits  to  be  built.  We  are  told  that  this 
age  does  not  favor  constructive  work, — that  it  is 
too  hot  and  hurried,  too  materialistic  and  practi- 
cal, too  sorely  pressed  with  the  problems  of  its 
own  rapid  growth.  Religion,  the  sum  of  all 
practicalities,  the  solution  of  our  deepest  prob- 
lems, calmly  bides  her  time  and  waits.  Waits 
for  what  1  For  some  great  Leader  ?  A  "Thus 
saith  the  Lord"  from  some  stern  prophet  yet  to 
come? 

How  shall  we  answer  these  questions, — ^we  who 
believe  that  an  altar  of  worship  lies  hidden  in 
every  human  soul?  Shall  we  dare  to  say  that 
every  true  woman  has  within  herself  the  kindling 
power  for  which  these  altars  waiti  To  her, 
nature  has  committed  uDsoonded  possibilities  of 
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fidelity,  of  insight,  of  Belf-aacrifloe,  of  consecra- 
tion, and  of  worship, — ^the  very  essence  of  religion. 
Too  often,  alas!  she  wraps  this  treasure  in  a 
napkin,  or  buries  it  in  the  earth.  Too  often  she 
pours  out  its  costly  fragrance  in  utter  waste  on 
externals  whose  yery  hollownees  makes  of  life 
a  solemn  mockery.  These  half-realized  powers 
have,  in  all  ages,  led  women  to  temples,  cathe- 
drals, churches.  And  to-day,  as  of  old,  unless 
women  bring  their  gifts  to  the  altar,  a  church 
organization  seems  impossible. 

In  the  old  Jewish  temple  there  was  the  Court 
of  the  Women,  the  Court  of  the  People,  and  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  In  one  of  these,  women 
habitually  leave  their  gifts.  They  pour  out  their' 
loyalty  and  deyotion  on  the  altar-cloths  and 
candlesticks,  on  the  forms  and  ceremonies,  on 
the  robes  and  phylacteries  of  some  beloved 
priest.  They  are  so  busy  with  the  drudgery  of 
the  festival  or  the  mimic  stage,  with  this  or  that 
means  of  making  money  for  the  externals  of 
religion,  that  they  lose  the  deep  peace  and  juy 
of  its  reality. 

Toiling  thus  in  the  outer  court  of  religion, 
woman  forgets  that  its  Holy  of  Holies  is  all  the 
time  very  near  her.  It  knows  no  sex.  But  it 
requires  of  those  who  would  enter  its  sacred 
portal  the  most  perfect  and  complete  surrender 
of  self. 

Once  let  the  women  of  our  churches  and  con- 
ferences leave  the  husks  of  religion  for  its  glow- 
ing heart,  and  lay  these  treasures  of  insight  and 
consecration  and  self-sacrifice  upon  the  altar  of 
true  worship,  and  our  questions  are  answered, 
our  problem  is  solved,  the  work  of  reconstruction 
is  actually  begun,  and  these  ministers  whose  lives 
are  dedicated  to  the  upbuilding  of  Zion  will 
have  found  a  deep  and  unfailing  source  of  help, 
for  which  they  have  hitherto  looked  in  vain. 
Woman's  kindling  enthusiasm  and  power  of 
wooing  others  where  she  leads  will  have  found 
its  proper  channel,  and  the  living  Church  of  the 
Future  be  assured ! 

In  no  age  has  the  demand  been  more  importu- 
nate that  every  tithe  that  belongs  to  religion 
should  be  brought  in  to  the  storehouse.  What 
answer  shall  we  give  our  Lord  when  he  comes 
and  demands  these  talents  that  we  have  received, 
"his  own  with  usury"?  Let  us  make  haste  to 
unearth  them  from  their  hiding-places,  and  with 
glad  hearts  use  them  in  lovely,  self -forgetful  serv- 
ice to  our  fellow-men,  thus  feeling  our  way  to 
the  sanctuary  of  truest  worship. 

As  I  think  of  what  these  conferences  ought  to 


be,  I  am  reminded  of  the  beantifol  solemiiity  <rf 
that  custom  of  the  hftrdwnan  of  Switaedaod. 
When  the  sun  has  set  and  the  twiliglit  deepeos, 
he  who  dwells  on  the  loftiest  peak  nearest  heavot 
takes  his  horn,  and  rings  out  on  the  nig^t  air 
'*Pnuse  the  Lord  God !"  Another  takes  np  the 
refrain,  another  and  yet  another,  nntQ  those 
mountain  peaks  echo  and  vibrate  with  the  caU  to 
prayer. 

While  we  strive  to  multiply  these  oonferenoes 
East  and  West,  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  make  them 
signal  stations,  repeating  points  from  which  ahall 
faithfully  ring  out  the  ciJl  to  a  deeper  and  traer 
worship  than  this  age  has  known  i 

BUSINESS  MEBTINO. 

At  a  business  meeting  held  on  Thnssday  after- 
noon, the  following  officers  were  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Miss  Abby  W.  May,  Boston,  Maaa. ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  Mrs.  Susan  I.  Lesley,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.;  Mrs.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.; 
Mrs.  Hale,  New  York ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  Geo.  W. 
Thatcher,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Treasurer,  Miss  Flora 
L.  Close,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston.  Directors : 
Maine  Conference,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Bartlett,  Water- 
yille.  Me.;  New  Hampshire  Conferenoe,  BCrs. 
Frances  A.  Blanchard,  Portsmouth,  N.H. ;  Chan- 
ning  Conference,  Rhode  Island,  Miss  Caroline 
Richmond,  Providence,  R.I. ;  Suffolk  Confer^ 
ence,  Massachusetts,  Mis.  S.  T.  Hooper,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Norfolk  Conference,  Massachusetts,  BCias 
E.  P.  Channing,  Milton,  Mass. ;  Essex  Confer- 
ence, Massachusetts,  Miss  Phoebe  Waldo,  Salem, 
Mass.;  South  Middlesex  Conference,  Massachu- 
setts, Mrs.  F.  G.  Stone,  Waltham,  Mass. ;  North 
Middlesex  Conference,  Massachusetts,  BCrs.  Anna 
B.  Richardson,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Worcester  Confer- 
ence, Massachusetts,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Davis,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Plymouth  Bay  Conference,  Maanchnsetts, 
Miss  E.  W.  Whitman,  Plymouth,  Mass. ;  Cape 
Cod  Conference,  Massachusetts,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Starbnck,  Nantucket,  Mass.;  New  York  and 
Hudson  River  Conference,  Mrs.  Geo.  W.  Cutter, 
Buffalo,  N. Y. ;  Middle  and  Southern  States  Con- 
ference, Mrs.  Fanny  B.  Ames,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Ohio  Valley  Conference,  Mrs.  M.  P.  W.  Smith, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Wiscottsin  Conferenoe,  Mrs. 
W.  H.  Metcalf,  Milwaukee,  Wis.;  Michigan  Con- 
ference, Mrs.  J.  T.  Forbush,  Detroit,  Mich. ;  Illi- 
nois Conference,  Mrs.  John  Wilkinson,  Chicago, 
ni. ;  Iowa  Conference,  Mrs.  C.  T.  Cole,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa;  Indiana  Conferenee,  Mrs.  Geo.  P. 
Brown,  Teixe  Hante,  Ind. 


OUR  CAUSE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

ABSTRACT    OF    ADDRESSES    BY    BKVS.   CHARLES   A.   ALLEN,   A.   D.   MAYO, 

GEORGE   L.   CHAITBY,   AND   RUSH   R.    SHIPPEN. 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  CHURCH. 


BY  REV.  CHARLES   A.   ALLEN. 


I  have  been  reqaested  by  the  Council  to 
make  some  statement  with  regard  to  our 
missionary  work  and  opportunities  in  the 
South-west.  You  have  all  read  in  recent 
newspapers  about  the  rapid  revival  of  pros- 
perity in  the  South  within  a  few  years,  and 
especially  the  wonderful  improvement  in 
its  business  prospects  this  present  season. 
The  South  has  fertile  fields,  crops  of  im- 
mense value,  excellent  water-powers,  pecul- 
iar facilities  for  manufacturing,  great  min- 
eral wealth,  brood  highways  of  commerce. 
Twenty  years  hence  will  see  its  desolate 
lands  repeopled,  its  cities  populous  and 
wealthy,  its  commerce  far-reaching  and  lu- 
crative. It  is  already  the  paradise  of  our 
country  in  climate.  It  may  yet  be  the  seat 
of  empire. 

And  this  revival  of  material  prosperity 
will  lead  to  the  development  of  a  new  civili- 
zation. The  abolition  of  slavery  has  slowly 
revolutionized  everything.  Labor,  once  de- 
spised, is  now  honored.  Education,  once 
almost  entirely  neglected,  is  now  eagerly 
fostered.  A  new  generation  has  grown  up, 
who  are  willing  to  work  and  are  longing  to 
make  their  section  as  wealthy  and  powerful 
as  any  other.  With  prosperity  and  riches, 
there  will  stream  in  all  the  influences  of 
intellectual  stimulus  and  culture  as  freely  as 
into  any  parts  of  the  North.  Commerce  and 
manufactures  depend  upon  and  create  a  high 
order  of  intelli^anoe  and  a  habit  of  inde- 


pendent thinking,  and  dispose  a  people  to  be 
hospitable  to  the  freshest  thoughts  of  the 
time.  The  South  is  already  agitated  with 
new  theories  in  politics.  There  are  many 
signs  of  the  speedy  breaking  up  of  the  old 
party  lines.  Georgia  has  already  thrown  off 
the  yoke  of  Bourbonism.  And  what  seems 
now  the  solid,  imperturbable  religious  con- 
servatism of  the  South  may  be  broken  up  as 
suddenly  as  has  been,  within  a  few  years, 
the  apparently  hopeless  conservatism  of 
Scotland. 

Some  parts  of  the  South  remain  still  poor 
and  depressed ;  but  others,  like  Georgia  and 
Louisiana,  are  entering  upon  a  career  of 
great  prosperity.  Louisiana  lies  at  the 
mouth  of  the  great,  central  river  of  our 
country,  and  has  commercial  advantages  su- 
perior to  those  of  any  other  Southern  State. 
It  has  an  inmiense  amount  of  unoccupied 
fertile  lands,  which  must  soon  attract  capi- 
tal and  become  the  Grarden  of  the  South. 
Railroads  now  centre  there  from  Texas, 
Mexico,  California,  the  North-western  States, 
and  all  the  other  Southern  States.  Lines  of 
steamships  are  just  established,  running  to 
the  West  Indies  and  to  South  America.  An 
extensive  commerce,  between  these  tropical 
countries  on  the  one  hand  and  on  the  other 
hand  California  and  the  States  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley  and  the  Western  Lakes,  will 
soon  pass  through  New  Orleans.  This  pros- 
perity will  make  New  Orleans  continue  to 
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be  what  it  has  long  been,  the  largest  city  of 
the  South,  having  now  a  population  of  two 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  and  the  com- 
mercial centre  of  the  South-west.  For  all 
this  immense  country  it  is  the  natural  centre 
of  intellectual  and  religious  influence  also. 
Its  daily  papers  circulate  everywhere,  and 
carry  the  news  of  what  is  said  and  done  in 
the  central  city.  All  important  points  in 
Texas,  Mississippi,  and  Alabama,  can  be 
directly  and  easily  reached  by  rail.  Our 
literature  can  thus  be  distributed  in  all  these 
places,  correspondence  kept  up  with  liberal 
people,  and  occasional  missionary  services 
held, — ^perhaps,  after  a  while,  new  churches 
founded. 

The  society  in  New  Orleans,  forty  and 
fifty  years  ago,  daring  the  long  and  brill- 
iant ministry  of  Theodore  Clapp,  was  the 
largest  and  nearly  the  wealthiest  in  the 
city.  Mr.  Clapp  was  a  New  Englander 
from  the  Connecticut  Valley,  who  came  to 
New  Orleans  to  be  the  minister  of  the 
leading  Presbyterian  church,  and,  gradually 
changing  his  views,  carried  with  him  the 
laiger  part  of  his  congregation,  and  by  his 
extraordinary  eloquence  and  apostolic  conse- 
cration became  the  most  popular  preacher 
in  the  city.  Soon  after  his  resignation,  the 
war  broke  up  the  society.  After  the  war, 
it  incurred  the  present  debt  by  large  expend- 
itures in  repairing  the  church  and  paying 
exorbitant  salaries  to  induce  Northern  min- 
isters to  come  South  into  what  was  thought 
to  be  the  hot-bed  of  yellow  fever  and  <*seces- 
sion."  Year  by  year,  with  an  almost  yearly 
change  of  ministers,  it  steadily  declined, 
until,  a  year  ago,  its  fortunes  were  at  the 
lowest  ebb. 

Practically,  we  have  now  begun  an  en- 
tirely fresh  start.  The  old  leaders  who  sus- 
tained the  society  for  some  years  after  the 
war,  and  in  whose  time  the  present  debt  was 
incurred,  are  now  mostly  gone.  New  peo- 
ple, both  of  Southern  and  Northern  blood, 
have  taken  their  places.'  But  it  has  not  the 
financial  strength  that  it  once  had.  Old 
families  are  impoverished,  and  our  new 
members   are  living  on  small  incomes   or 


just  starting  in  business.  Yet  they  oon- 
tribute  with  extraordinary  generosity.  Five 
families,  for  instance,  who,  in  any  Nortiiem 
parish,  would  be  thought  generous  in  giving 
$50  yearly,  are  each  giving  9120  yearly. 
How  some  of  our  people  are  able  to  give 
so  much  as  they  do,  is  a  mystery  to  me. 
But  to  support  their  Church  is  a  duty  for 
which  they  gladly  make  great  sacrifices. 
The  increase  of  our  congregation  will  give 
us  next  winter  a  larger  income.  Our  con- 
gregation is  three  times  as  large  as  it  has 
been  for  several  years;  and  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety  adult  residents  who  have  been 
attending  during  the  past  year  more  or  kes 
regularly  and  count  themselves  as  parish- 
ioners, and  will  attend  much  more  regularly 
next  winter,  one-fifth  have  never  before 
been  inside  of  a  Unitarian  church.  Ten 
years  ago,  this  society  paid  $4,000  salary 
out  of  its  own  resources.  Five  years  ago, 
it  paid  $3,000  salary  out  of  its  own  re- 
sources. Within  five  years  more,  it  may 
be  able  to  do  it  again.  We  hope,  in  a  year 
or  two,  to  become  self-supporting.  If  our 
business  men  prosper  and  our  growth  con- 
tinues as  we  hope,  we  shall  be  able  to  con- 
tribute a  good  deal  for  the  missionary  csuse 
in  the  South-west,  outside  of  the  city.  We 
want  to  spend  one  or  two  thousand  dollars 
in  improving  our  Church.  But  we  cannot 
afford  this  at  present,  and  it  must  wait. 
The  debt,  however,  ought  to  be  imm^i- 
ately  removed.  The  interest,  $1,000,  is  a 
serious  burden  to  the  Association,  which 
has  generously  assumed  it.  The  removal 
of  it  will  be  an  assurance  to  that  great  city 
that,  after  the  long  period  of  disaster  and 
steady  decline,  this  revival  of  the  cause  is 
meant  to  be  permanent  And  many  who 
now  hesitate  will  then  join  us.  There  is 
ample  material  in  that  city  for  a  r^olar 
congregation  of  two  hundred,  perhi^  of 
three  hundred. 

The  state  of  things  in  any  such  Southem 
city  is  very  unlike  that  in  any  similar  mis- 
sionary field  in  the  North.  Only  those 
who  have  lived  in  the  South  can  have  any 
idea  of  the  utter  poverty  of  the  South  till 
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the  recent  roTival  of  prosperity.  New 
Orleans  is  the  largest  city  in  the  South,  and, 
next  to  Atlanta,  is  the  most  flourishing. 
Yet  it  has  yery  little  wealth,  such  as 
abounds  in  the  North  in  even  small  cities. 
In  our  own  raiiks,  we  have  absolutely  no 
one  who  can  a£ford  to  do  more  than  to  con- 
tribute generously  for  the  yearly  expenses. 

And  this  is  not  only  the  golden  opportu- 
nity: it  is  the  last  opportunity.  A  year 
ago,  the  slender  remnant,  a  congregation 
of  forty  or  fifty,  was  so  thoroughly  dis- 
heartened that,  with  but  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, they  wanted  to  give  up  in  des- 
pair. It  took  months  to  arouse  a  little 
faith  and  courage.  Some  very  valuable 
parishioners,  who  have  attended  regularly  in 
the  spring,  stayed  away  all  winter,  simply 
because  they  had  not  a  particle  of  faith,  and 
thought  it  useless  to  make  any  effort.  And 
others,  who  have  stayed  away  till  now, 
promise  to  reinforce  us  in  this  autumn. 
But  failure  now  would  be  the  end  of  all 
Unitarian  influence  in  the  South-west. 

Practically,  the  denomination  is  offered  a 
magnificent  church-building,  in  good  repair,  . 
admirably  situated,  fully  equipped,  and  con- 
secrated by  the  memory  of  Theodore  Clapp, 
whose  name  is  still  held  in  the  tenderest 
honor  throughout  New  Orleans,  and,  I  might 
say,  throughout  the  South-west.  It  is  an 
immense  advantage  to  have  this  building  as 
our  religious  home  and  stronghold  to  begin 
with.  Costing,  thirty  years  ago,  975,000,  it 
is  now  worth  for  any  purposes,  at  least, 
930,000,  and  probably  950,000.  It  has  been 
kept  in  Unitarian  control  by  the  self-sacri- 
fice and  steadfast  courage  of  a  few  people  of 
very  limited  means.  This  edifice  now  trans- 
mitted into  the  hands  of  a  new  generation 
of  young  and  zealous  supporters,  who  in 
their  poverty  caunot  secure  it  for  the 
cause,  is  now  offered  to  the  denomination 
for  915,000,  the  amount  of  the  old  debt;  and 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  will 
hold  a  mortgage  for  this  amount,  which  will 
prevent  the  incurring  of  any  further  debt. 
And  St.  LouiSy  our  nearest  neighbor,  has 


proved  her  faith  in  the  importance  of  the 
opportunity  and  her  zeal  for  the  cause  by 
pledging  one-sixth  of  the  amount  and  prob- 
ably one-fifth,  on  condition  that  the  re- 
mainder shall  be  secured  within  a  year. 

Permit  me  a  few  words  further  with  re- 
gard to  the  opportunities  that  are  opening 
to  us  in  the  South-west  I  find  there  a 
large  number  of  professional  men  and  of 
educated,  intelligent  women,  who  have  lost 
all  interest  in  the  other  churches  and  are  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  us.  They  are  the 
very  best  of  people,  earnest,  conscientious 
and  religious,  as  well  as  intelligent.  They 
are  leaders  in  all  the  new  philanthropic 
movements.  They  are  the  very  people  on 
whom  depends  the  moral  and  social  regen- 
eration of  the  South.  And  they  are  just  the 
men  and  women  who  make  first-rate  Unitari- 
ans. Gradually,  they  are  coming  to  our 
church.  They  have  read  a  good  deal  of 
skeptical  literature.  But  they  know  little 
or  nothing  uf  Channing  and  Martineau  and 
the  copious  literature  that  represents  to-day 
the  scholarly  liberalism  of  England  and 
America.  It  is,  surely,  a  missionary  work 
of  the  first  importance  to  carry  to  these  lead- 
ing minds  in  the  centre  of  the  civilization  of 
the  Southwest  our  best  Unitarian  thought, 
and,  through  them,  to  affect  a  multitude  of 
others.  Many  Hiich  are  scattered  through 
the  neighboring  country.  One  Sunday,  I 
met,  in  our  church,  a  very  intelligent 
stranger,  and  found  that  he  was  a  lawyer 
from  the  heart  of  the  fertile  TSche  country, 
the  home  of  Longfellow's  Acadians.  He 
had  been  a  Unitarian  ever  since  he  first 
heard  Dr.  Clapp.  I  have  sent  him  tracts 
and  papers,  .and  shall  visit  him  soon.  I 
have  nearly  a  dozen  such  correspondents 
already.  There  must  be  many  such  men 
and  women  who  are  just  thinking  their  way 
out  of  Orthodoxy,  and  will  eagerly  welcome 
the  light  that  we  can  bring.  One-fifth  of 
our  present  congregation,  as  I  have  said,  is 
of  this  kind,  several  of  them  being  church- 
members  in  other  denominations.  I  could 
tell  you  many  interesting  details  to  illustrate 
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tbe  liberalizing  moyement  whioh  is  inevi- 
tably taking  place.  It  depends  upon  the 
misaionary  zeal  of  the  Unitarian  body 
whether  this  movement  shall  be  wisely 
guided,  whether  the  intelligent  minds  of  the 
great  South-west  shall  be  saved  from  the 
shallow  skepticism  and  the  sordid  material- 
ism that  will  otherwise  control  the  field. 
Plenty  of  liberalism,  of  some  kind,  there  is 
sure  to  be.  It  depends  upon  us  whether  it 
shall  be  intelligent  and  reverent,  spiritual 
Hiid  Christian. 


But,  thus  far,  we  have  only  made  a  begin- 
ning. These  first  nine  montii8  h&ve  been 
chiefly  spent  in  rallying  old  members,  revir- 
ing  faith  and  courage,  reorganizing  the  so- 
ciety, and  gaining  some  acquaintance  with 
the  city.  With  the  assurance  of  permaneooe 
that  the  removal  of  the  debt  will  give,  and  a 
wider  acquaintance,  there  must  be  a  large 
increase  of  opportunities.  And.  therefore, 
Mr.  President,  we  look  forward  vAtli  great 
hope  to  the  future. 


EDUCATION  IN  THE  SOUTH. 


BY   REV.   A.   D.   MAYO. 


In  1862, 1  went  to  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  then 
the  border  land  of  the  great  war,  and  for  ten 
years,  in  the  midst  of  a  laborious  ministry, 
watched  the  drifting  crowdij  of  poor,  igno- 
rant, Buperstitious,  and  vicious  people  swept 
across  the  Ohio  by  the  great  broom  of  revo- 
lution.   Once  in  that  ten  years,  I  made  a 
hasty  visit  down  the  Mississippi,  and  I  knew 
a  little  of  old  Kentucky.    But,  all  this  time, 
a  feeling  kept  surging  up  within  me  that,  in 
some  way,  sometime,  somewhere,  I  was  to 
hear  a  call  to  go  over  and  help  these  South- 
ern people ;  and  I  felt  that  my  call  might  be 
to  help  them  somewhat  to  lay  the  under- 
pinning of  their  new  civilization  in  that 
effort  to  establish  the  American  system  of 
universal  education,  which  I  was  sure  would 
come.    For  being  Americans,  like  the  rest 
of  us,  these  people,  after  the  old  man  of  the 
the  sea,  slavery,  should  be  torn  off  their 
shoulders,  would  move  toward  a  democracy 
along  the  common  highway  of  our  American 
life.     As  no  Anglo-Saxon  people  was   ever 
educated  by  another  people,  I  was  confident 
that  all  efforts   from  the  North  and  the 
Nation    must    bear    upon    the    point    of 
awakening  them  to  the  great  effort  to  edu- 
cate themselves.    So,  for  fifteen  years  after 
the  war,  while  waiting  for  the  horn  to  blow 
down  in  Dixie,  I  endeavored  to  prepare  my- 
self;  and,  before  I  was  half  ready,  the  oidl 
came.     In  April,  1880,  I   called   on    Dr. 
Edward  Hale  to  assisty.in  his  characteristic 
manner,  at  the  launching  of  my  enterprise, 
and  during  the  following  summer  made  my 
first  visit  to  Virginia.    Greatly  encouraged 
by  what  I  saw,  and  thoroughly  indorsed  by 
the  best  authorities  in  School  and  State,  the 


following  season  I  spent  seven  months  in 
the  South-west,  and,  last  year,  six  months  on 
the  Atlantic  coast.  In  two  years,  I  have 
visited  twelve  of  the  former  slave  States, 
worked  in  their  common  schools  and  institu- 
tions, become  acquainted  with  nearly  alt  the 
great  schools  established  by  the  Northern 
churches  for  freedmen,  been  welcomed  in 
every  college  and  seminary  on  my  way,  made 
addresses  to  large,  popular  audiences,  held 
consultations  with  school  boards,  teachers, 
and  friends  of  education,  written  every  week 
more  than  the  usual  minister's  allowance  in 
journalism;  in  short,  been  an  educational 
man  of  all  work.  I  have  met,  everywhere, 
with  the  most  hearty  welcome,  and  been 
listened  to  with  the  respect  and  attention  my 
subject  required. 

Doubtless,  I  have  been  all  the  better  re- 
ceived because  I  went  "light,"  in  no  denomi- 
national harness,  to  establish  no  sectarian 
school,  with  no  political  axe  to  grind,  and 
nothing  in  my  carpet-bag  but  the  New 
Education,  mighty  to  bless  the  children  of 
all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.  My  work 
is  an  independent  ministry  of  education  to  the 
people  of  the  SotUh,  And,  as  it  must  be 
largely  a  labor  of  love,  I  am  compeUed  to 
rely  on  the  friends  of  education  for  its  sup- 
port So  far,  I  have  not  failed  to  get  to- 
gether, every  year,  the  moderate  salary  of  a 
city  clergyman,  the  least  annual  income  on 
which  this  work  can  be  effectively  done.  In 
November,  I  shall  go  again  Southward ;  and 
I  now  ask  your  sympathy,  your  prayers,  and 
such  material  aid  as  may  be  in  your  hearts 
to  give. 


THE  MORAL  NEED  IN  THE  RELIGIOUS  FAITH  OF  THE  SOUTH. 


BT  REV.  GEO.   L.  CHAKKT. 


Certainly  there  is  a  field  at  the  South  for 
moral  occupation  and  upbuilding. 

Five  millions  of  negroes  demoralized  by 
slavery  are  not  reformed  by  an  act  of  eman- 
cipation which  gives  them  a  free  field  for 
the  practice  of  all  the  mischief  they  have 
learned.  Fatal  as  slavery  was  to  the  morals 
of  the  slave,  it  was  twice  fatal  to  the  morals 
of  his  white  master  and  neighbor.  The 
reform  of  moral  delinquency,  which  a  new 
religion  might  effect,  is  only  partially  se- 
cured by  the  type  of  Christianity  which  pre- 
vails at  the  South.  Still,  this  Christianity, 
with  whatever  errors  of  interpretation,  de- 
serves the  credit  of  curbing  and  sustaining 
both  the  white  and  black  citizens  of  the 
South,  amid  the  almost  incredible  perils 
and  mischances  that  have  succeeded  the 
war.  The  Christ-person  loved  and  revered 
behind  the  Christ-dogmas  has  been  ihe  nur- 
ture and  admonition  of  these  people  in  their 
difficult  task  of  building  a  new  State  and  a 
new  society.  If  such  fruits  have  followed 
the  keeping  of  the  faith  they  had,  what  fine 
fruits  may  not  be  expected  from  a  truer 
rendering  of  the  Christ's  gospel  1 

If  Unitarianism  is  theology  shaped  by  eth- 
ics, or  if,  changing  the  phrase  without  chang- 
ing its  representative  truth,  Unitarianism  is 
Christianity  aocording  to  conscience,  then 
we  have  a  work  to  do  at  the  South.  If  it 
were  only  to  start  a  movement  of  conscience 


among  the  Calvinistic  churches  there,  whicli 
would  lead  them  to  revise  their  creeds  ac 
cording  to  the  requirements  of  simple  justice 
and  common  honesty,  such  a  movement  as 
has  broadened  and  sweetened  the  National 
Church  of  Old  England  and  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  of  New  England,  that  alone 
would  justify  and  reward  all  the  mission- 
ary substance  and  zeal  we  might  employ 
there. 

I  have  described  some  of  the  social,  chai 
itable,  and  educational  needs  of  the  South, 
which  would  be  sure  to  feel  the  helpful  pres- 
ence of  a  Unitarian  Church.  Of  course, 
it  cannot  go  there,  unless  it  is  sent.  It 
cannot  be  sent,  unless  it  is  organized  and 
supported  on  the  march.  The  American 
Missionary  Association,  under  the  auspices 
of  our  sister  Congregational  Church,  has  al- 
ready expended  ten  millions  of  doUars  at  the 
Sou^  since  the  war.  It  sustains  its  mis- 
sions there  at  an  annual  cost  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  These  churches 
receive  more  than  they  give  in  the  revelation 
of  the  richness  and  worth  of  the  gospel  they 
profess.  We  shall  never  know  the  inner 
sweetness  of  our  gospel  of  forgiving  love 
until  we  carry  it  where  we  feel  that  we  have 
much  to  forgive.  Because  we  feel  that  we 
have  been  wronged  by  the  South,  we  must, 
iu  the  spirit  of  our  .religion,  do  all  we  can  to 
right  her. 


THE  OPPORTUNITY   AT  THE  SOUTH. 


BY  REV.   RUSH  R.   SHIPPED. 


Bey.  B.  B.  Shippen,  in  rising  to  speak  of 
the  work  in  the  South,  said  he  would  remem- 
ber the  motto  of  his  home,  If  a  man  cannot 
strike  oil  in  that  country  in  fifteen  minutes, 
he  has  bad  oil  territory  or  he  bores  with  a 
dull  augur.  The  Southern  country,  from 
Pennsylyania  to  New  Orleans,  presents  not 
so  much  achievement  as  opportunity.  It 
needs  men,  money,  and  ideas  to  improve 
this  opportunity.  He  begged  the  confeiv 
ence  to  sustain  Mr.  Allen  at  New  Orleans, 
where  he  should  preach  a  gospel  that  should 
teach  the  people  to  pay  one  hundred  cents 


on  the  dollar  every  time,  and  to  stand  by 
Mr.  Chaney  at  Atlanta.  Mr.  Shippen  spoke 
very  hopefully  of  his  own  church  in  Wash- 
ington, where,  although  there  were  obstacles, 
yet  there  was  more  to  encourage.  One 
means  of  strength  to  the  church  was  the 
large  attendance  and  sympathy  of  the  repre- 
sentative men  of  the  nation.  He  was  glad 
to  say  that  his  life  in  Washington  had  given 
him  a  higher  estimate  of  public  men.  He 
thought  the  genuine  quality  of  the  men 
representing  the  American  people  should 
command  confidence  and  admiration. 


OUR  CAUSE  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 


AN   ADDBB8S  BT   REY.   THOMAS   L.  BLIOT,  OF   POBTLAKD,   OREGON. 


It  is  my  first  duty  and  pleasiirey  in  speak- 
ing this  afternoon,  to  be  the  bearer  of  greet- 
ings to  this  conference  from  the  chnrch  that 
is  in  Portland  and  from  our  two  nnpastored 
churches  in  Olympia  and  Walla  Walla.  Be 
pleased  to  think  that  our  hearts,  though  so 
distant,  are  not  cooled  by  distance  from  the 
heart  of  the  denomination.  It  is  one  of  the 
great  gratifications  that  we  find  when  we 
come  back  from  a  long  absence  to  learn  how 
many  people  have  been  thinking  of  us,  how 
many  friends  have  been  interested  in  us. 
We  have  no  spiritual  telegraphic  commu- 
nication, no  spiritual  telephone  between  us ; 
but  yet  there  is  a  constant  current  of  sympa- 
thy and  love  that  comes  out  to  us  in  our 
apparently  hard  condition  of  loneliness. 
The  church  of  which  I  am  pastor  is  seyen 
himdred  miles  from  any  other  settled  Uni- 
tarian minister ;  and  our  exchanges  are  yery 
rare,  two  or  three  perhaps  in  a  ministry  of 
nearly  sixteen  years.  But  the  very  fact  that 
we  are  thus  isolated  brings  about  a  fellow- 
ship between  pastor  and  people,  a  union  of 
life  and  work  that  is  a  compensation.  We 
are  not  critical.  We  simply  do  the  best  we 
can  for  each  other  as  pastor  and  people,  and 
the  work- goes  on  in  that  way. 

Whatever  mission  I  have  here  to-day  is 
Teiy  briefiy  comprehended  in  the  request 
that  you  Eastern  people  would  give  us  some 
one  to  be  a  missionary  among  us.  There  is 
really  a  large  and  bountiful  outlook  in  the 
great  North-west.  I  suppose  you  know  where 
Oregon  is ;  but,  if  you  will  pardon  me  for  not 
presuming  too  much  on  your  geographical 
knowledge,  may  I  speak  of  that  North-west- 
em  region,  including  Washington  Territory, 
as  being  larger  than  all  of  your  New  Eng- 


land with  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and 
of  Portland,  with  twenty-five  thousand  inhab- 
itants, as  being  to-day  the  terminuB  of  more 
lines  of  railway  (by  January,  1883»  we  ahall 
have  six  thousand  miles  of  railroad  centred 
in  our  little  but  thriving  city)  than  any  other 
commercial  centre  of  its  sise  in  the  United 
States.  May  I  remind  you  that,  when  I  first 
went  there,  sixteen  years  ago,  there  was 
scarcely  a  shipload  of  wheat  exported, 
while  last  year  ten  million  bushels  went 
out  from  our  port?  At  that  time  there 
was  scarcely  a  fish  caught  in  the  river,  and 
now  we  send  away  three  million  dollars 
worth  of  canned  salmon.  These  facts,  and 
other  fioating  intelligence  which  you  can 
gather  from  the  papers,  will  give  you  some 
little  conception  of  the  majesty  and  grand- 
eur of  the  dominion  of  which  we  are  the 
centre. 

I  cannot  come  here  and  say  that  all  that 
region  is  destitute  of  '*  gospel  privil^^es.'* 
On  the  contrary,  I  am  ready  to  bear  witness 
to  the  wonderful  work  done  by  some  of  the 
denominations.  It  calls  forth  my  admira- 
tion and  sympathy,  moreover.  A  good  deal 
of  this  work  is  liberalizing  in  its  tendency, 
from  the  very  largeness  of  the  territory  and 
the  conditions  under  which  it  is  done.  But 
I  should  be  an  unfaithful  witness,  did  I  not 
say  that  there  are  many  hungry  for  the  word 
of  Grod  as  committed  to  the  Unitarian  church. 
We  have  felt  in  Portland  that  our  beat  mis- 
sionary work  was  at  home. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  those  engaged  in 
missionary  outposts  that  we  do  not  do  well 
to  scatter  ourselves  too  largely,  so  we  have 
concentrated  our  efforts  in  Portland,  chiefly 
within  our  own  society,  believing  that  this 
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was  the  best  service  we  could  render  to  the 
cause  at  large.  Since  I  was  last  East,  we 
have  built  a  church  costing  over  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  which  was  paid  for  and 
furnished  before  we  occupied  it,  before  a 
sermon  was  preached  in  it  Our  commun- 
ion embraces  more  than  one  hundred 
families.  We  have  in  addition  to  that  a 
mission  outside  of  our  church,  with  a  chapel 
in  the  vicinity,  a  nucleus  of  a  second 
Unitarian  church ;  and  in  our  two  Sunday- 
schools  are  more  than  three  hundred  chil- 
dren. We  have  organized  courses  of  lect- 
ures on  social  science,  and  so  have  connected 
ourselves  with  the  large  work  of  prison 
reforjn,  health,  and  education.  We  are  not 
here  to-day  asking  any  aid  for  ourselves. 
We  only  ask  your  sympathy,  your  continued 
fellowship  and  love.  But  give  us  dear 
friends  in  this  great  North-west,  with  its 
forty  million  acres  of  timber  and  wheat 
lands,  and  its  river  that  drains  half  a 
continent, —  give  us  at  least  one  good,  self- 
sacrificing,  trustful,  and  hopeful  young  man 
as  a  missionary.  We  do  not  so  much  want 
your  money  with  him,  if  that  seems  to  be  in 
the  way.  Send  us  the  man,  and  we  will 
try,  if  there  is  no  other  way,  to  take  care  of 
him  ourselves.  The  two  little  churches 
there  are  both  ready  to  the  extent  of  four, 
five,  or  six  hundred  dollars  each,  as  the  case 
may  be,  to  contribute  toward  the  support  of 


his  work.    He  must  come  there  consecrated, 
and  all  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself. 

Let  me  speak  one  word  of  the  missionary 
outlook  in  the  whole  land.  I  could  not 
help  feeling,  in  the  seven  or  eight  days  I 
was  coming  to  this  place,  passing  at  the 
rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  through  vil- 
lages, farms,  and  cities,  how  vast  and  noble 
a  country  we  live  in,  how  much  greater  it  is 
than  oar  Unitarian  name  and  cause.  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  loving  provi- 
dence that  folds  this  continent  in  the  hollow 
of  a  purpose  grander  than  we  can  ask  or 
think.  I  could  but  remember  that  our  trust 
is  not  measured,  as  we  sometimes  fancy  it 
is,  by  the  feelings  that  come  to  us,  but  by 
the  great  question  of  duty.  A  man  wrote 
to  me  recently,  telling  me  that  he  was  being 
moved  toward  the  Unitarian  ministry.  <<I 
think,"  said  he,  "  I  must  soon  take  up  this 
work  of  the  ministry,  not  so  much  because 
Grod  needs  me,  as  because  I  myself  need  to 
do  it.  I  feel  as  if  the  call  came  to  me 
personally,  to  be  a  co-worker  with  Grod,  as 
a  duty  and  transcendent  privilege."  So  it 
is  With  our  cause.  The  immensity  of  Grod's 
providence  can  take  care  of  America  with- 
out Unitarianism.  But  can  we  Unitarians, 
with  the  light  that  has  been  given  us,  afford 
to  remain  outside  of  that  Providence,  as 
co-workers  with  it  and  neglecters  of  our 
trust? 


REORGANIZATION   THE   NEED   OP  THE  NEW  ENGLAND 

CHURCHES. 

AN   ADDRESS   BY   BEY.    SAMT7EL   C.   BEANB,   OF  CONOOBD,   N.H. 


New  England  is  America  growing  a  little 
old,  or,  rather,  oome  to  a  state  of  sober  and 
steady  adolescence.  The  man  of  the  East  is 
wedded  by  long  habit  to  old  places  and 
things  established.  He  is  attached  by  both 
interest  and  sentiment  to  the  spot  where  he 
was  bom,  the  village  or  by-way  where  he 
has  spent  his  days,  the  scenery  about  his 
home,  the  church  which  has  been  his  meet- 
ing-place from  childhood,  and  the  local 
cemetery  where  his  fathers  and  brothers 
sleep,  and  where  he  expects  his  own  dust  to 
repose.  In  a  word,  he  is  virtually  identified 
with  institutions.  His  church,  dear  to  him 
as  the  family  hearthstone,  may  not  give 
forth  the  religious  teaching  he  would  prefer : 
no  more  is  the  ancestral  home  just  the  kind 
of  house  he  would  think  of  buOding  now; 
but  he  venerates  and  clings  to  the  one  with 
the  same  instinct  which  holds  him  to  the 
other.  In  old  communities,  sentiment  over- 
rides or  largely  influences  conviction.  In- 
tellectual judgment  acting  alone,  or  rein- 
forced by  conscience  only,  would  disrupt 
parties,  supplant  every  old  mansion  with 
a  new  style  of  architecture,  and  cause  an 
astonishing  migration  in  and  out  of  the 
various  churches.  But  the  fact  is,  however 
we  may  deplore  it,  that  reason  is  not  yet 
monarch  with  most  men;  nor  can  we  say 
that  a  person  in  whom  sentiment  and  affec- 
tion largely  rule  the  conduct  is  necessarily 
untrue  or  dishonest. 

The  Protestant  population  of  New  Eng- 
land, of  sound  mind  and  morals,  may  be 
divided  into  three  classes:  first,  those  per- 
sons who  from  conviction  adhere  to  the  old 
New  England  creeds,  and  are  at  rest  in 


them ;  second,  those  who  have  given  up  the 
cunent  tilieology,  a  few  of  them  organized 
into  liberal  Christian  churches,  but  the  most 
part  outside  all  ecclesiastical  folds;  and, 
third,  those  who  have  come  privately  to 
disown  the  once  popular  dogmas,  but  who 
retain  their  former  religious  connections. 
These  classes  are  probably  not  veiy  unequal 
in  numbers,  and  do  not  include  those  people 
(very  few  outside  our  large  citiea)  who 
positively  disbelieve  in  all  churches.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  intelligent  Protestants  of  New 
England  are  nearer  to  us  in  their  religious 
opinions  than  to  any  of  the  orthodox  sects. 

Why  so  many  who  are  of  us  are  not  with 
us  has  been  pajrtly  intimated ;  but  there  are 
other  reasons,  equally  strong,  and  some  of 
them  more  worthy  of  respect, — namely,  that 
there  is  no  liberal  church  at  hand,  or,  if 
there  be,  that  it  is  not  efficient  in  meeting 
the  varied  needs  of  the  people ;  that  it  is  not 
social  and  democratic ;  that  it  is  not  engaged 
in  works  and  endeavors  that  win  the  interest 
and  excite  the  imagination  of  the  people,  or, 
in  short,  that  the  liberal  church  is  less  at- 
tractive and  promising  as  a  religious  home 
than  some  of  its  neighbors.    Some  or  all  of 
the  same  causes  contribute  to  prevent  the 
large  class  of  unchurched  from  being  drawn 
to  us. 

Why,  then,  the  small ness  of  our  numbers  ? 
Certainly,  the  majority  do  not  need  to  be 
theologically  converted.  Certainly,  our  re- 
ligious views  are  not  unacceptable  to  the 
people.  Nor  can  it  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  our  preaching  is  less  able,  fervent,  and 
in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  than 
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that  of  other  pulpits.  The  caiuse  and  the 
cure  are  told  in  the  one  word  organization. 
And  this  work  of  organization  must  be  done 
from  the  base  upward,  beginning  with  our 
individual  parishes,  to  make  them  attractive 
and  efficient  religious  institutions,  so  that 
they  shall  find  the  people,  retain  and  keep 
interested  and  employed  their  own  mem- 
bers, young  as  well  as  old,  and  make  for 
themselves  a  character  for  good  manage- 
ment and  business  thrift,  a  devout,  religious 
spirit  and  philanthropic  earnestness  in  their 
communities.  Most  good  men  and  women, 
deplore  it  as  we  will,  do  not  select  their  place 
of  worship  by  theological  considerations 
chiefly,  but  seek  a  church  for  a  religious 
home;  and,  as  a  rule,  it  is  that  one,  of  what- 
ever name,  which  can  make  them  feel  them- 
selves at  home,  and  then  thrill  them  with 
earnestness  for  something.  Our  old  and 
moribund  parishes  need  to  be  revived,  and 
most  of  them  can  be ;  and  it  should  not  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  decay  or  lack  of 
increase  of  such  a  society  is  necessaiy,  as 
long  as  a  vigorous  church  of  another  name, 
across  the  way,  is  drawing  from  it  its  own 
best  life.  In  a  word,  our  churches  must  be 
made  into  such  vigorous  and  conmianding 
religious  institutions,  with  such  activities  in 
hand  and  such  beckonings  to  the  commu- 
nity that  people  will  feel  that  they  cannot 
afford  to  be  outside  them. 

So  of  our  missionary  movements  in  new 
places:  they  must  change  themselves  as 
early  as  possible  into  regular  and  established 
institutions  of  religion.    The  two  needs  of 


our  mission  work  are  the  minister  who  will 
come  to  stay  and  be  the  nucleus  and  main- 
spring of  the  enterprise  from  first  to  last, 
and,  like  the  young  lawyer  or  physician,  be 
content  to  subsist  on  what  he  can  get ;  and 
a  church-building  as  speedily  as  possible, 
that  the  home  feeling  and  the  assurance  of 
stability  may  come,  and  that  the  varied 
activities  of  the  new  society  may  promptly 
begin.  I  would  suggest  the  raising  of  a 
special  fund  for  church  building  by  the 
denomination,  to  be  expended  in  sums  not 
larger  than  92,000  or  93,000,  and  no  appro- 
priation to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  new  society  and 
its  friends.  I  believe  that  this  enterprise 
would  present  such  a  business  face  to  busi- 
ness men  that  a  large  building-fund  could 
easily  be  raised.  Two  or  three  new  socie- 
ties have  lately  sprung  up  in  New  Hamp- 
shire of  their  own  accord,  without  persua- 
sion from  the  outside;  and  one  orthodox 
society  has  recently  voted  itself  Unitarian. 
I  have  taken  a  rough  census  of  a  score  of 
places  in  that  State,  in  which  Unitarians 
have  done  no  work,  but  where  a  majority  of 
the  families  are  found  to  be  in  accord  vrith 
us. 

Among  reasonable  people  and  in  the  long 
struggle  for  existence,  the  old  church  or  the 
new  one  that  shall  survive  and  grow  with 
the  years  is  that  which  can  find  men  where 
they  live,  and  which,  by  its  works  first  and 
its  words  afterward,  shall  persuade  the  peo- 
ple that  they  cannot  afford  to  miss  its  oppor- 
tunities and  blessings. 


MEADVILLE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 


ABSTRACT   OF   AN   ADDRESS   BT   MR.   ALFRED   HUIDEKOPER. 


Mr.  Hoidekoper  stated  that  the  reaalt  of  oon- 
snltation  in  seven  directionH  with  men  of  estah- 
lished  legal  ability,  judges,  and  lawyers,  had  con- 
vinced the  tmstees  that,  nnder  the  conditions  of 
the  case,  they  had  no  legal  power  to  transfer  the 
school.  He  stated  afterward  the  moral  objec- 
tions to  the  removal  of  the  school:  it  showed 
instability  of  purpose,  and  would  be  in  opposition 
to  the  wishes  of  all  the  large  contributors  to 
the  school  now  living.  He  showed  the  claims 
Meadville  had  on  the  generous  consideration  of 
the  denomination  at  large, —  that,  while  the 
Unitarian  society  there  did  not  represent  one 
thousandth  part  in  numbers  and  wealth  of  that 
body,  yet  it  had  contributed  one-fifth  of  all  the 
funds  given  to  the  school.  The  founder  of  the 
school  had  first  purchased  a  church  building,  and 
given  that  for  the  school;  and  then  he  had 
given  ten  thousand  dollars,  as  much  as  the  three 
churches  in  New  York  and  Brooklyn  collectively 
gave,  for  the  erection  of  a  larger  and  more  com- 
modious building,  with  dormitories  in  it  for  over 
thirty  students,  library,  and  recitation-rooms, 
and  accommodations  for  matron  and  custodian. 
One  other  resident  had  given  four  acres  of 
ground  for  the  school  in  a  very  desirable  loca- 
tion, and  had  given  his  services  as  a  professor  in 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  school  gratuitously 
for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  Another  trustee 
had  given  four  thousand  dollars  for  a  professor's 
home,  and  another  one  eleven  thousand  dollars 
for  the  endowment  of  the  school  and  professor's 
home  respectively.  The  Theological  School, 
(by  its  professors  and  students)  is  interwoven 
with  the  church  and  Sunday-school  life  of  the 
local  Unitarian  society. 

Mr.  Huidekoper  quoted  the  strongly  expressed 
reasons  assigned  by  the  late  Dr.  Bellows,  in  a 
letter  to  him  in  1870,  why  the  Theological  School 
on  general  principles,  ought  not  to  be  removed. 

The  speaker  oontioverted  in  his  argument  the 
idea  held  by  some  penons  that  a  large  city  gives 


better  denominational  surroundings  to  a  theologi- 
cal student  than  a  small  one.  Society  in  Amer- 
ica is  made  up  of  so  many  sects  that  religious  be- 
liefs by  common  consent  are  kept  oat  of  social 
conversation. 

There  is  no  inspiration  to  be  gotten  from  any 
dogmatism  in  the  air.  Every  man,  yoting  or  old, 
craves  recognition :  in  a  small  city,  he  becomes 
known  and  gets  it;  in  a  large  city,  he  exists  as 
a  homoeopathic  drop  in  an  ocean  of  humanity. 
Neither  his  character  nor  his  wants,  personal  and 
spiritual,  are  as  well  known  in  a  large  city  as  in 
a  small  one;  and,  as  for  the  benefits  of  public 
lectures,  a  theological  student  has  genezallj 
neither  time  nor  money  to  expend  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Huidekoper  mentioned  the  fact  that  forty- 
three  thousand  volumes  of  denominational  litera- 
ture ha4  been  distributed  among  Western  minis 
ten  nnder  the  Brooke's  Trust  Fund.  He  emphsr 
sized  the  devotion  to  the  Theological  School  of 
those  among  whom  it  had  its  origin,  and  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  ministers  of  that  school 
have  occupied  pulpits  in  England,  in  Canada, 
and  in  our  own  country,  from  Maine  to  Califor- 
nia. Its  graduates  are  now  an  important  factor 
in  denominational  action.  They  have  filled  pnl- 
pits  in  Boston,  Providence,  Brooklyn,  Charleston, 
New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Chicago,  and  Washing- 
ton. They  have  been  secretaries  of  both  the 
Eastern  and  Western  Conference,  and  editors  of 
the  Christian  BsgiMer  and  the  Unitarian  Review. 
Massachusetts,  with  her  own  factory  of  minis- 
ters, gives  an  appreciative  welcome  to  many  of 
them.;  and  apostolic  work  is  done  in  Indiana  and 
by  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

He  declared  his  undiminished  confidence  that 
the  denomination  at  laige,  governed  by  the  stem 
principles  of  integrity  which  characterize  it,  wiU 
redeem,  in  good  time,  the  pledges  of  snpport 
given  to  the  Meadville  School  at  the  Conference 
of  1880. 


LIST  OF  DELEGATES. 
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Dastibb— Uidtulan  OontwHtoBtl  SMiatT:  BaT. 
L.  J.  LlTdnum,  Baoir  O.  Hrda,  Mn.  Hanrr  H.  Bjda, 


Lnnaa  i;] 
QonioT— FInt  ConmaUioDs]  Sorittj:    Bcr.  1 


ATHowlud.  Winum  B.  B 
lUn  Union  ObaKh  mma  8 


E.Applatoa,  Mn. 

RarBBB'-nnt  GonnaiBMaiwI  '"■ 
■■ va.Thoodenn 


nnklum.  S.  A.  H 
.mt  KtitKlami  8* 

Ohnrcb;  B«t.  Omtc*  H.  Ba 


RoxBnKT— OboTEh  of  tb«  nnt 

Bdwud  B.  It ••-    " ' 

DBTldNerlni. 

MIh  B.  Bllen  BTa^'^'ftadaifcaniiiV 

IndsnadaDl  OansnnUania  ckmeh 
Batehalor,  N.  O.  ainuHtdi.  Mn.  N.  A.  Ha 
FlntCoDcnatkHul  Boctatj;  B<t.  WU 
LaoDud  B.  BuTlncton.  Mn.  P.  Unali 
Jobs  nokerinjr,  Hn.  L.  A^  BotMlL 
BciTDATI— UnltulBS  Cbnreta;  Bar.  N. 
Ow.  Allan.  Mn.  Bodtt  Merrtlt. 

8H  BBBoan  —  Pint     OoDKrciMIODal 
Engene  Ba  NonDuidla,  ICn.  Encaua 

._80>(  BBT1I4J^-'B«T, 

m  p.  ^^1 

WiU»nl  Torraj.  Bin.  lU 


Mn.  cttarlw^ ,?: J*te°J??^  ' 

:  Bar.  W.  H.  Flih. 


datjiBar.a.  H 
'^T.  Benrj  IT. 

aaeood    OoQgrsntlgiiiij   Soelair:    Kn.  M.  Xnani. 

Uh  Bella  HWieli. 

—  FInt  CoDftrenUinul    Boelati:    Bor.  Ear.  A.  B. 

,  .nmoal  PatnuaTlfn.  Bunnsl  Putnam.  IWtema. 

[—Pint  OungTacatloDal  Boelali :  B«.  C.  A.  tltvo,  Mn. 

Mnlllkea.  Hn.  K.  A.  HalUkan. 
Inkiaj,  i^O^nt,  Hlaa  Pfaiba  L.  White. 

Onllartan  Soelelji  Bai.  J.  1..  Sawiirt,  baodore  C. 

Hantood  Wrtghl.  Mn.  Wm.  P.  Powiar. 

tlALDBB  —  Pint    Unitarian    GoUKregatlolul    Cbaicli:  ih;  JohnC. 

Rev.  HauT  Waitcott,  Nathaslal  W,  SEublid,  KnUj  A. 
laBLBOBOuaH-T^jMiond  Fulib:  Bat.  B.  A.  OrlBIn, 

|I  Parlih;  Bar.  J.  N.  CONNBCTICUT. 

_^    1. 0.  DeLontl,  HarlMtl  Hahtfobd— Bar.  Joba  0.  Klmbuli,  Honoa  Oroaw^, 

UacoDn.  Mn.  Harbart  Hagoiin.  Mr*.  Mair  Spanoar :  anbitltiitai,  Jamea  B.  Brraiit.  Wn 

fB>IK>I>-nnt  ParUh:  RaT.  Oaona  P.  Clark,  Mn.       Utlan  b.  WbW 
Ueorce  P.  Clark.  Hn.  Mur  D.  Bartleft. 

HOMTAOUB- nnllarlui  BooletT:    Oaorge  A.  Clapp,  BHODB  ISLAND. 

Hn.  Oeorn  A.  Clapp.     _  _ 

MonxASDllTuTneT'i  PkUa)— trnltsrlu  Bofdatj:  Bar. 
J.  F.Moon.  Wm.P.O»cker.JobnHBllTana. 

HanruosKT— Saoond  CongiagaUonal  Ubojcb:  Bar. 
Jabn  A.  Bann.  DsTld  0.  Baitar.  Hn.  Helen  B.  Woilb. 

Natiok— Hnt  Unttulan  Pailib:  BaT.  I.  F.  Bbeafe, 
Hn.  Aula*  Cbaner,  Mn.  Eliot  Fanr. 

NBBDHaH— FlntFulib:  ReT,  B.  W.  Bnih,  Mn.  B.  W. 
Bnah,  Hn.  Jobn  M.  Harrla, 

NiwBDKTra&T~Pt-it  KaUMou  Bodatr^  Bar.  D.  W. 
Marebauae.  Ifr.  and  Mn.  VUilain  H.  Bwaiej. 

Nbwtoh  CBKTBB— Cnltaiten  Soelatj:  Qsinia  A.  Daz- 
lar,  EUrrar  B.  Bean.      _  _         _   _ 

NlWTOIt— Cbannlng  Ballcloaa  Boelatj :  Bar.  P.  B. 
Hmibrooka.  Oaerga  0.  LonT  Bobatt  0.  FUnu. 

Nbwtor  (Wbbt)— UnttBTlHi  Sadatr:  Bar.  Pniiali 
TmnT.  B.  B.  Baikell.  Mn.  X.  B.  HHkeU. 

NoBTBBOBODOH— FInt  CoafiaatloDBl  Cbaieb  and 
Boclatr :  Cirua  Uale,  Mn.  Crma  Oale. 

NOBTBAHPTON— Saoond  CnngraCBttODal  Cbweb  aod 
Society:  Ber.  C.  B.  Fanr.  Fnnk  I.  WnabbUD,  Mtu 
llalUe  Clani. 

No  BTBTi  BLD— Flnl  Cannaratlonal  ChDr«b :  Bav.  J.  L. 
Hanh.  HaniT  C.  Holtoa.  Albeit  B.  Sirattoa. 

Pkabodt- Ftnt  Unltulaa  Borlet*  :  Ba*.  John  W. 
Hodion,  H.  F.  Valkei.  Mlia  8.  F.  Kll&ldjn. 

FaMUOEB-nnt    OoDcnSBtloaal    BMMjr     B*T. 
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TUVTOH— RafomMd  Ohxtellan  Ohnroh:  Bat.  WUUmii 
SIlibM^Mn.  wnUam  Powell,  Mrs.  I^  G.  Wanfbl. 

TOBrKVBS— FInt  nnltarlan  OongreKatlonal  Church: 
Ber.  Oeorge  L.  Stowell,  Mr.  CyniB  OlarelAnd,  Fnderlc 
W.  GnltaMu 

NEW  JEB8BT. 

YnrsLAiTD— IflrftOoiucreimttoiuU  (Unitarian)  Society : 
Oeom  Searborooipi,  F.  D.  Andrews,  Mrs.  I>eborah 
Bntler. 

PENNSTLYANIA. 

<3mBMAXTOWN^VnitaariMnaoel9ty:  Miss  Mary  Grew, 
£.  W.  dark,  E.  L  H.  Howell. 

MmiDyiLLS -> Independent  Oongregatlonal  Church: 
Rev.  James  T.  Blzby,  Alfred  Holdekoper,  Miss  Martha 


Philaoblfhta— Spring  Garden  Unitarian  _8oolety: 


Oallom. 

PHILi  _  

BeT.  Charles  G.  AjnesT Hector  Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Fanny 
Ames. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

WASHnroTOH— All  Bonis'  Chnrch:  Kit.  R.  R.  Shlppen, 
Jnstloe  8.  F.  Miner,  George  E.  Baker. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore— Christ's  Chorch:  Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld. 
T.  J.  Morris,  Enoch  Pratt. 

LOUISIANA. 

Nkw  ORLSAVS—Unltarian  Society  :  Rot.  Charles  A. 
Allen,  John  M.  Gould,  John  H.  KendaU. 

INDIANA. 

EVAVBVILLS— Church  of  the  Unity:  Rev.  A.  T. 
Bowser,  G.  H.  Ellery,  Mrs.  G.  H.  Ellery. 

ILLINOIS. 

BLOOxnroTOH—John  R.  Efflnger,  Mrs.  John  R.  Effln- 
ger. 

MICHIGAN. 

Airv  Abbob— Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunder- 
land. Charles  E.  Greene,  Israel  Hall. 

Dbtboxt— First  Congregational  (Unitarian)  Chnrch : 
R«T.  T.  B.  Forbnsh,  A.  G.  Boyuton,  Jacob  Hull. 

MU8KBOON— Unitarian  Rodety:  Chauncy  Davis,  Mrs. 
Charles  Reed,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Temple. 

MISSOURI. 


ST.  Loms— Church  of  the  Messiah:  Rer.  John  Buy- 
er. Rev.  William  G.  EUot,  J.  E.  McKelghan,  George  £. 
■elghton. 

Church  of  the  Unity:  Rev.  J.  C.  Learned,  Charles 
P.  Damon,  George  W.  Taussig. 


WISCONSIN. 

Bababoo— Ftavt  Free  Congregational  Society:  Rev. 
Mary  H.  Graves.  Rev.  A.  A.  Robeiii,  Charles  H.  Wlllisms. 

MADI80B— First  Unitarian  Chnrch :  Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker, 
D.  M.  Frankenburger,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Askew. 

OHIO. 

Mabxbtta— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  James  T. 
Lusk,  Z.  D.  Walter,  Mrs.  James  W.  Nye. 


NEBRASKA. 

NOBTH  Plattb— Unitarian  Congregational  Society: 
Geoige  Vroman,  T.  G.  Terry,  Mrs.  T.  G.  Terry. 

OREGON. 

PoBTLAirx>— First  Unitarian  Society:  Rev.  T.  L.  EUot 
Thomas  Frasar,  Mrs.  A.  W.  Atwood. 


CANADA. 

MoRTBBAi/— Church  of  the  Mesdah:  Rev.  Wm.  B. 
Barnes.  Georn  W.  Stephens,  Mrs.  Robert  Reid. 

TOBOBTO—Flrst  Unitarian  Church:  Rev.  Hilary  By- 
grave,  W.  B.  Hamilton.  Geo.  Maclean  Rose. 


ASSOCIATIONS,  STO. 

Amibioab  UiriTABiAH  AssociATxov :  Hsuy  p. 
Kidder,  Charles  H.  Barrage.  Orindall  Reynolds. 

Cafk  Cod  CoNrBRviffOB  or  Uvxtariak  and  othbb 
LiBBRAL  Chbibtiaw  Chubohes:  Eliiha  D.  Winslow, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Starback.  Silvanus  B.  Phlnney. 

Chabbibo  Conferbbob:  Bev.D.  W.  Stevens,  Joseph 
Buckminster.  William  B.  Weeden. 

Chribtiab  Rrgibtbr  abbooiatiob:  S.  J.  Barrows. 
John  K.  Green.  Geo.  H.  Ellis. 

Ebsbx  Lxbbbal  Cobfbrbbob  :  Eben  F.  Stone,  Robert 
S.  Ran  tool.  Mlas  Ella  S.  Keene. 

Iowa   Apbociatiob  of  Ubitariab  abd  othbb 

INDBFBBDBBT   CHDROHX8:   Rcv.  O.  ClutC.  GCOrgO  W. 

McCrary,  Mn.  C.  T.  Cole. 

MA8SAOH17BBTT8  EVABOBLIOAL  MlBSIOBART  SOCI- 

btt:  Rev.  A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Foote. 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks. 

Mbadvti.lb  Collbob:  Prof.  G.  L.  Gary,  A.  A.  Liver- 
more.  Miss  E.  G.  Holdekoper. 

Michioah  Cobfbbbbob:  Rev.  F.  E.  Klttredge,  J.  B. 
Fnrwell,  T.  P.  Wilson. 

MiNXBTSRiAL  Ubiob:  Rev.  J.  H.  Allen,  F.  H.  Hedge. 
Rev.  L  F.  Porter. 

Nbw  Hampbuirb  Ubitabiab  Abbooiatiob:  Solon 
A.  Carter.  Solomon  Spalding.  Person  C.  Cheney. 

Norfolk  cobfbrbbob  of  Ubitariab  abd  othbr 
Christian  Churcbbs:  Richard  C.  Humphreys,  Eliot 
Perry.  Mrs.  E.  H.  Faucon. 

North  Mxddlbbbz  Cobfbrbbob  of  Ubitariab 
ABD  othbr  Christian  Churohbb:  Chas.  H.  Waters, 
Mrs.  Rebecca  T.  Hosford. 

Pltxouth  and  Bat  Abbooiatiob  of  Subdat- 
bohool  Tbachbbs:  F.  U.  Holmes,  Mrs.  F.  H.  Holmes, 
Mrs.  Oakes  A.  Ames. 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Cobfbrrnob  of  Ubitabiab 
abd  othbr  chribtiab  Cuurobbb:  a.  a.  Qilmore. 
I.  N.  Nutter.  A.  H.  Loner. 

SooisTY  FOR  Pro xoTiBO  Chribtiab  Kbowlbdob, 
PiBTY,  ABD  CHARITY:  Rev.  Thomas  Tlmmlns,  Rev. 
Geo.  L.  Chancy,  Mr.  Geo.  W.  Fox. 

South  Middlbbbx  Cobfbrbbcb  of  Ubitariab 
ABD  OTHBR  CHBisTiAB  Churohbb  :  CanroU  D.  Wright, 
John  C.  Park.  Hiss  Ellen  Emerson. 

Suffolk  Cobfbrbbob  of  Ubitariab  abd  othbr 
Chbibtiab  Cburohbb:  W.  H.  Baldwin,  Weston  Lewis, 
J  H  Weeks 

Thb  Ubitariab  Club:  John  D.  Long,  Henry  P. 
Kidder,  Wm.  H.  Baldwin. 

Unitarian  Sunday  School  Sooibty:  Elizabeth  P. 
Channlng.  Kate  Gannett  Wells,  George  F.  Piper. 

WiBOOBBiB  Cobfbrbbcb  of  Ubitabiab  abd  Ib- 
DBPBNDBBT  CBUROHBB:  Jamcs  Blntllff,  ICrs.  Hattle 
Tyng  Griswold,  J.  C.  Lukes. 

WOBCBBTBR     COBFBBEBOB     OF    COBORBOATIOBAL 

i UBITARIAB)     ABD    OTHBR    CHRI8TIA*>    CHUROHBB: 
Charles  H.  Merriam,  Charles  A.  Stevens,  Phlneas  Ball. 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


CONSTITUTIOW. 

PRBAMBLB. —  WJiertcu  the  great  opportanities 
and  demandi  for  Chriatian  labor  and  coniecra> 
tion,  at  thia  time,  increase  oar  senee  of  the  obli- 
gatioDB  of  all  diodplee  of  the  Lord  Jesos  ChriBt 
to  proTe  their  faith  by  eelf-denial,  and  by  the 
devotion  of  their  lives  and  possessions  to  the  ser- 
vice of  God,  and  the  building  up  of  the  kingdom 
of  his  Son, — 

Abtiolb  I.^  Therefore  the  Christian  chnrches 
of  the  Unitarian  faith,  here  assembled,  nnite 
themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be  known  as 
the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches,  to  the  end  of  energizing  and 
stimulating  the  denomination  with  which  they 
are  connected  to  the  largest  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  faith  and  work. 

Abt.  II. — This  National  Conference  shall  be 
oompoaed  of  such  delegates,  elected  once  in  two 
years,  not  to  exceed  three  from  any  church,  in- 
cluding its  minister,  who  shall  officially  be  one,  as 
any  of  our  churches  may  accredit  to  it  by  a  cer- 
tificate of  their  appointment. 

AitT.  III. —  The  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, the  Western  Conference,  and  such  other 
theological,  academic,  or  humane  organisations 
in  our  body  as  the  Conference  may  see  fit  to  in- 
vite, shall  be  entitled  to  representation  by  not 
more  than  three  delegates  each. 

Abt.  IV. — The  Conference  shall  meet  bien- 
nially, at  such  time  and  place  aa  it  may  deaignate 
at  its  successive  biennial  sessions. 

Abt.  v. — Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  Presi- 
dent, six  Yica-Presidents,  a  General  Secretary,  a 
Treasurer,  and  a  Council  of  ten, — half  ministers 
and  half  laymen, —  who  shall  be  elected  at  each 
meeting,  to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years,  and 
until  their  auocessors  are  appointed.  And  half 
the  number  of  the  Council  shall  consist  of  new 
members,  the  oldest  members  being  retired  at 
each  election  and  giving  place  to  the  new  mem- 
bers. 

Abt.  YL — The  Councfl,  during  the  intervala 
of  the  biennial  aeastons,  may  fill  vacancies  in  the 
board  of  government,  and  shall  have  charge  of 


all  business  having  reference  to  the  interests  of 
the  Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  by  that  body, 
which  is  hereby  declared  a  purely  advisory  one. 

Abt.  yil.<— The  National  Conferenee,  untfl 
further  adviaed  by  ita  experience,  adopta  Hie  ex- 
iating  organiiationa  of  the  Unitarian  body  aa  the 
inatrumenta  of  its  power,  and  conflnaa  itaelf  to 
recommending  them  to  auch  undertakiBga  and 
methoda  as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the 
Unitarian  denomination. 

Abt.YIII. — This  Constitution  may  be  amended, 
at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Conference,  by  a 
vote  of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  delegates 
accredited  thereto. 

Abt.  IX. —  Reaffirming  our  allegiance  to  the 
goapel  of  Jeana  Christ,  and  desiring  to  aecure  the 
largest  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  widest  practi- 
cal cooperation,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all 
who  wish  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 

Abt.  X.—  While  we  believe  that  the  Pream- 
ble and  Articles  of  our  Constitution  fairly  repte- 
sent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  our  churches, 
yet  we  wish  distinctly  to  put  on  record  our  decla- 
ration that  they  are  no  authoritative  test  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  and  are  not  intended  to  exclude  from 
our  fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from  ns 
in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  pur- 
poses and  practical  aims. 

Bt-Laws 

1.  Three  months,  at  least,  before  the  time 
fixed  by  the  National  Conference  for  ita  biennial 
meeting,  the  Council  ahall  iaaue  a  circular  letter 
of  call  to  the  churches  and  organiaationa  in  its 
fellowship,  accompanying  it  with  a  form  of  cer- 
tificate, the  production  of  which  ahaU  be  the 
proof  of  membership  of  the  Conference  until 
others  are  elected,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by 
thA  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  body,  which 
shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Confer- 
ence, and  a  copy  aent  to  every  delegate. 

S.  The  Council,  at  the  condnaion  of  each 
Conference,  shall  issue  an  address  to  the  churches 
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aad  organizattoiiB  in  our  body,  whether  members 
of  this  Conference  or  not,  to  be  pnbluhed  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  containing 
BQch  adrice  and  encouragement  as  it  may  deem 
appropriate;  but  especially  oommnnicating  to 
the  churches  and  organizations  the  recommenda' 
tions  of  the  Conference  in  regard  to  plans  and 
methods  of  work,  the  amount  of  money  required 
for  the  uses  of  the  year,  the  special  objects  to 
which  they  would  advise  its  appropriation,  with 
sach  suggestions,  as  to  a  just  apportionment  of 
the  burden,  as  they  may  judge  expedient  and 
becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to 
keep  itself  accurately  informed  of  the  plans  and 
operations  of  the  yarious  organizations  in  our 
body,  and  of  the  state  of  the  individual  churches ; 
inviting  correspondence  and  soliciting  reports,  to 
be  sent  in  one  month  before  the  biennial  meet- 
ing, in  which  the  general  condition  of  the  parish, 
its  Sunday-school,  charities,  and  general  working 
may  be  set  forth,  to  the  end  that  the  Conference 


may  know  what  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the 
churches  are  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it 
is  possible  to  learn  in  the  necessary  hurry  of  the 
biennial  meeting. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Con- 
ference shall  be  the  person  to  whom  all  letters 
and  communications  shall  be  addressed ;  and  he 
shall  be,  ex  officio,  a  member  of  the  Council  and 
constitute  its  Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organi- 
zations represented  in  each  Conference  shaU  be 
part  of  the  Biennial  Report.  The  archives  of 
the  Conference  shall  be  in  the  keeping  of  the 
General  Secretary,  subject  to  inspection  and  tem- 
porary possession  by  the  Council 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the 
delegates  at  each  Conference,  to  which  any  others 
may  contribute,  to  defray  the  incidental  expenses 
of  the  Conference, —  such  as  printing  the  Re- 
port, etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recom- 
mended to  defray  the  expenses  of  its  delegates. 
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ADDRESS 


OF  THE  COUNCIL  TO  THE  CHURCHES. 


Bt  the  Constitution  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other 
Christian  Churches  it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  Council  to  issue  immediately 
after  each  meeting  an  address  to  the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body, 
which  shall  bring  before  them  the  resolutions  and  advice  of  the  Conference 
and  the  pressing  interests  of  our  cause. 

Our  official  duty  is  turned  into  a  pleasure  which  is  full  of  hope,  as  we 
review  the  recent  remarkable  Conference. 

It  manifested  throughout  a  unity  of  feeling,  an  earnestness  of  purpose, 
and  a  determination  to  co-operate  for  practical  aims  which  are  almost 
exceptional  in  ecclesiastical  history.  And  these  have  come  out  of  the 
long  and  sometimes  bitter  discussions  of  the  past,  which  have  brought 
about  a  finer  understanding  of  each  other  and  lifted  us  up  by  a  sweep  of 
religious  thought  and  life  to  issues  grander  than  those  which  before  sep- 
arated us.  Doubts  and  differences  are  not  to  be  ignored  by  strong  men, 
but  to  be  struggled  through  to  larger  harmonies.  There  is  no  body  in 
Christendom  or  out  of  Christendom  which  can  meet  and  discuss  with 
reverence  and  without  fear  or  division  the  great  theological  and  religious 
problems  of  the  present  age  as  we  can,  or  which  is  in  such  substantial 
agi*eement  upon  the  essential  spiritual  realities.  Having  come  to  this  point 
we  were  ready  as  never  before  to  join  our  forces  for  larger  undertakings, 
in  the  conviction  that  the  kingdom  of  God  is  something  for  this  world, 
and  that  if  we  can  aid  in  establishing  it  here  the  future  can  take  care  of 
itself. 

1.  The  Conference  makes  an  earnest  plea  to  all  the  churcJiea  and  to  all 
indimduals  in  and  out  of  the  churches  for  an  enlarged  contribution  to 
7neet  its  manifold  and  pressing  opportunities.  It  has  been  the  rule  to 
recommend  the  raising  of  not  less  than  fifty  thousand  dollars  each  year  for 
its  work ;  buf  each  j-ear  it  finds  its  work  calls  for  more  than  that.  Each 
year  the  American  Unitarian  Association  finds  it  must  appropriate  more 
than  is  raised ;  and  the  Council  is  convinced  that  if  the  earnest  spirit  which 
pervaded  the  meetings  at  Saratoga  can  be  carried  to  all  our  people,  it  will 
be  no  very  difficult  task  to  make  our  collection  seventt-five  thousand 
DOLLARS  for  each  of  the  next  two  years.     The  Council  appeals  for  that 
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amount ;  and  if  eveiy  one  of  our  churches  will  take  methodical  measares 
by  which  all  the  members  can  be  reached,  we  are  confident  it  can  be  raised, 
and  the  earlier  the  attempt  is  made  the  more  assured  will  success  be. 

2.  The  Conference  adopted  a  plan  which  the  Association  had  before 
discussed,  which  has  been  tried  by  other  bodies  with  marked  success,  and 
which  is  now  recommended  to  the  churches.  This  is  A  Church  Building 
Loan  Fund,  The  American  Unitarian  Association  was  requested  to  set 
apart  $25,000  for  this  purpose,  and  the  Conference  to  add  $20,000  to  that 
amount.  This  sum  was  almost  all  raised  in  a  few  minutes.  The  plan  in 
brief  is,  instead  of  giving  to  churches,  whenever  it  seems  reasonable  that 
a  new  church  is  needed  and  can  be  established  in  any  part  of  the  countij, 
and  when  those  who  are  most  interested  have  done  what  they  could,  — 
secured  the  land  and  something  toward  a  church,  —  a  loan  may  be  made 
upon  business  principles;  and,  if  the  terms  are  not  complied  with,  the 
propert}' reverts  to  this  loan  fund,  or,  when  paid  back  by  instalments  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  church,  goes  to  aid  another,  so  that  a  perpetual  aid  fund 
shall  be  maintained.  It  is  hoped  to  enlarge  this  by  contributions  from  our 
churches  and  from  the  gifts  of  individuals  each  3'ear. 

3.  The  Conference  manifested  an  unusual  desire  for  better  organization 
and  more  earnest  missionary  work  by  State  conferences  and  State  mission- 
aries. These,  of  course,  have  waited  upon  our  greater  practical  union. 
It  is  a  universal  truth  that  isolated  churches  must  be  weak.  Great  results 
can  come  only  ftom  united  efforts.  That  view  of  religious  thought  which 
is  not  vital  enough  to  urge  those  who  believe  in  it,  and  have  fonnd  its 
reasonableness  and  helpfulness,  to  make  it  a  power  over  the  community 
and  to  spread  it  by  every  just  means,  ought  surely  to  die  out  and  will  die 
out.  We  do  not  want  our  faith  folded  discreetly  in  a  napkin  for  the 
enjoyment  or  profit  of  a  few,  but  carried  like  a  banner  through  the  battle 
of  the  world,  and  never  out  of  the  conflict  until  the  victory  of  salvation 
here  and  now  is  won. 

4.  The  Conference  requested  the  Council  to  emphasize  the  need  and 
interests  of  the  "  Unitarian  Review."  We  want  a  periodical  which  shall 
address  and  stimulate  the  most  thoughtful  and  inquiring  minds  and  be 
abreast  with  the  best  learning  and  criticism  of  the  theological  world. 
There  seems  little  reason  to  attempt  a  new  one,  but  far  more  to  arouse  our 
scholars  to  write  for  and  our  people  to  subscribe  for  the  one  alread}^  asso- 
ciated with  our  histor}'^  and  richest  religious  thought  and  life,  until  we  can 
command  the  best  contributions  and  find  some  able  and  competent  person 
to  give  his  whole  time  to  its  care. 

We  believe  that  each  nationality  has  its  own  part  to  perform  in  estab- 
lishing the  kingdom  of  God,  and  each  must  work  according  to  its  own 
calling.  *'  If,"  as  Dr.  Clarke  said  so  finely'  at  the  Conference,  '*  Unitarians 
are  faithful  to  the  light  God  is  sending  them,  they  will  have  the  blessed 
opportunity  of  bringing  this  kingdom  near :  if  not,  it  will  be  taken  from 
them  and  given  to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.''    In  the 
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moral  activities,  the  theological  views,  and  the  religious  life  of  this  people, 
we  believe  we  are  called  to  an  important  place.  Our  antecedents  and  our 
present  position  fit  us  to  be  the  religious  leaders  of  the  intellectual  leaders 
of  the  world.  And  they  who  can  do  that  are  sure  of  the  future.  A  spirit 
is  aroused  which  we  must  nourish  and  direct  to  grand  ends ;  and  may  that 
which  in  its  spirit  is  so  earnest  and  harmonious  become  in  its  results  the 
largest  and  most  useful  of  the  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  this  land !  To  this 
end  we  appeal  to  the  generous  assistance  of  every  one  of  our  churches. 


For  the  Council, 


JAMES  Db  NORMANDIE,  Chairman. 
H.  P.  KIDDER. 
M.  J.  SAVAGE. 
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E  E  P  0  R  T  S. 


GENERAL  REPORT  OF  THE  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 

ELEVENTH  MEETING. 

BY  MRS.  ISABEL  C.  BARBOWS,  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY. 

Thb  eleventh  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Chris- 
tian Churches  was  opened  in  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Saratoga* 
N.  Y.,  on  Monday  evening,  September  22, 1884.  A  large  congregation  was  present. 
After  the  opening  religious  exercises,  a  sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  Horatio 
Stebbins,  D.  D.,  of  San  Francisco,  which  appears  in  this  Report. 


At  0  A.  M.  on  Tuesday,  a  devotional  meeting,  conducted  by  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer, 
was  held,  immediately  after  which  the  organization  of  the  Conference  took  place. 

Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  New  York,  in  taking  the  chair  as  presiding  officer, 
said:  — 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen ^  —  The  hour  has  arrived  for  opening  the  proceedings  of 
the  eleventh  session  of  the  National  Conference  of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian 
Churches  of  which  you  are  the  representatives.  In  thanking  you  for  the  great 
honor  conferred  upon  me  in  calling  me  to  this  place,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  join 
my  regrets  to  yours  that  so  many  men  of  eminence  and  ability  for  this  position  are 
absent.  It  is  not  perhaps  wholly  a  calamity  or  a  loss  that  when  great  ques- 
tions stir  the  national  mind,  the  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  delegates  to  our 
Conference  are  considered  essential  in  the  crisis,  on  one  side,  if  not  on  both  sides, 
of  the  great  questions  at  issue. 

The  crowded  meeting  of  last  evening,  illustrating  at  once  the  breadth  of  our 
representation  and  making  it  clear  that  all  the  wise  men  of  power  are  no  longer 
to  be  found  in  the  East,  is  auspicious  of  the  work  of  this  session.  I  welcome  you 
to  the  hospitality  and  inspirations  of  each  other,  than  which  I  know  not  that  Sara- 
toga affords  anything  more  attractive  and  enjoyable.  I  congratulate  yon  on  the 
spirit  and  the  promise  of  this  session.  I  am  sure  that  no  heated  words  or  barren 
discussions  over  dogmatic  questions  will  delay  its  proceedings  or  mar  its  usefulness. 
I  think  that  we  may  well  conclude  from  the  tone  and  aim  of  our  late  Conferences, 
as  well  as  from  this  presence,  that  the  conviction  is  general  that  the  work  of  refut- 
ing the  dogmatic  theories  of  the  old  system  having  been  pretty  well  done,  the  time 
has  come  for  us,  and  that  it  is  our  supreme  duty,  to  show  that  our  faith  and  oar 
methods,  and  our  devotion  and  our  wisdom,  are  effective  for  upbuilding  churches 
vital  with  spiritual  life,  and  for  making  Christianity  a  more  regenerating  force  at 
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a  time  when  vice,  crime,  and  corruption  are  prevalent  and  powerful  in  an  alarming 
degree.  Upon  our  demonstration  of  that  capacity,  the  strength,  the  utility,  and 
the  perpetuity  of  the  Liberal  faith  will  depend  and  ought  to  depend. 

And  now,  wishing  to  set  an  example  of  brevity,  —  in  which  it  is  easy  for  al- 
most any  chairman  to  excel,  however  defective  he  may  be  otherwise,  —  I  beg  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  regular  coui'se  of  proceedings. 

Rev.  E.  £.  Hale  reminded  the  Conference  that  it  was  usual  for  the  Council  to 
suggest  the  names  of  those  who  should  be  appointed  on  the  various  Committees. 

The  Chair  said  that  it  was  the  right  of  the  Conference  to  make  its  own  Com- 
mittees. 

Rev.  Greo.  A.  Thayer  moved  that  the  Committees  suggested  by  the  Council 
should  be  appointed.     The  motion  was  carried. 

The  Chair  then  appointed  the  folloMdng  Committees  as  suggested  by  the 
Council:  — 

On  Credentials:  Wm.  H.  Baldwin,  Rev.  C.  A.  Allen,  and  Herbert  H.  Drake. 

On  Nominations:  Rev.  E.  E.  Hale,  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Rev.  J.  T.  Sun- 
derland, Miss  E.  P.  Channing,  Mrs.  S.  T.  Hooper,  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Crooker. 

On  Business:  D.  L.  Shorey,  Rev.  Dr.  J.  F.  Moors,  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer, 
Rev.  Loammi  Ware,  Horace  Davis,  Henry  H.  Edes,  Rev.  George  W.  Cutter. 

The  following  persons  were  elected  Assistant  Secretaries:  Mrs.  Isabel  C.  Bar- 
rows, Rev.  W.  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  Rev.  W.  H.  Savary,  and  Rev.  Albert  Walkley. 

The  usual  reports  from  the  following  Organizatious  were  then  read  and  ac- 
cepted :  — 

1.  The  National  Conference.    By  Bev.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  D.D.,  Cliairman  of  the  Council. 

2.  The  American  Unitarian  Association.    By  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Secretary. 

3.  The  Western  Conference.    By  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Secretary. 

4.  The  Southern  Conference.    By  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney,  of  Atlanta. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reading  of  these  General  Reports,  the  Rev.  William  S. 
Barnes,  of  Montreal,  spoke  briefly  for  **  Our  Churches  in  Canada,'^  and  the  Hon. 
Horace  Davis,  of  San  Francisco,  for  **  Our  Churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast." 

The  full  text  of  the  General  Reports,  and  abstracts  of  the  remarks  by  Messrs. 
Barnes  and  Davis,  will  be  found  under  their  appropriate  titles  in  this  Official  Report. 
The  last  hour  of  the  morning  session  was  devoted  to  the  reception  of  Foreign 
Delegates:  — 

1.  From  the  German  Protestant  Union:  delegate,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schramm, pastor 
of  the  Cathedral  of  Bremen.  2.  From  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation: delegates,  the  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Worthington,  B.  A.,  Secretary  of  the  Eng- 
lish National  Conference;  the  Rev.  John  Robberds,  B.  A.;  the  Rev.  R.  Travers 
Herford,  B.  A.;  Mr.  Michael  Hunter,  Jr.,  late  President  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign Unitarian  Association. 

A  full  report  of  this  Reception  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  pamphlet. 

At  1.30  p.  M.  the  Conference  took  a  recess. 

At  4  p.  M.  a  meeting  of  the  Officers  and  Directors  of  State  and  Local  Con- 
ferences and  Associations  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church.  The  Rev.  J.  LI. 
Jones,  of  Chicago,  was  called  to  the  Chair,  and  read  a  paper,  prepared  by  request, 
the  full  text  of  which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this  Report. 

At  the  Missionary  Meeting  in  the  evening,  the  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Secre- 
tary of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  presided,  and  addresses  were  made  by 
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Re?8.  J.  H.  Crooker,  of  Madison,  R.  R.  Shippen,  of  Washington^  George  L.  Chanej, 
of  Atlanta,  and  J.  LL  Jones,  of  Chicago. 


At  the  opening  of  the  session,  the  rules  governing  the  Conference  were  read ; 
and  the  Chairman  reminded  the  members  that  they  had  agreed  to  abide  by  them, 
and  that  henceforth  the  limit  of  time  must  be  observed,  and  all  audible  expressions 
of  approbation  or  disapprobation  would  be  regarded  as  a  breach  of  order. 

The  first  business  of  the  morning  was  the  report  of  standing  committees. 

Rev.  £.  B.  Willson  reported  for  the  Committee  appointed  to  consider  the  rela- 
tions between  the  National  Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  as 
follows:  — 

The  Committee  on  the  ''  Co-operation  of  the  National  Conference  and  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  '*  present  the  following  report:  — 

The  action  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  last  spring  in  making  that  a  representative 
delegate  body  in  so  far  as  to  admit  delegates  from  those  churches  contributing  to  its  funds  for 
two  successive  years  is  regarded  by  the  Committee  as  having  virtually  accomplished  the  most 
important  step  urged  in  the  Majority  Report  of  1882. 

Assuming  that  this  may  not  l)e  the  last  step  which  experience  will  indicate  as  possible  and 
desirable  to  be  taken  to  bring  the  two  bodies  into  closer  and  more  co-operative  relations,  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  Committee  that  it  is  not  expedient  to  make  other  recommendations  at  the  present 
time.      • 

For  the  Committee,  «  £.  B.  Wii-lbos. 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted. 

Rev.  G.  Reynolds  reported  in  behalf  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  confer  with 
Mr.  Wade  with  reference  to  the  Wade  School,  as  follows:  — 

Copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the  Final  Meeting  of  the  National  Conference  Committee  on  the  Wade 
School  Project:  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Wade  School  Committee,  held  at  the  Rooms  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  Boston,  Thursday,  May  29,  1884,  the  following  resolutions  were  passed,  and  ordered 
to  be  reported  to  Mr.  Wade,  and  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Conference:  — 

I.  Resolved^  That,  after  repeated  conference  and  discussion  upon  the  whole  subject,  the  Com* 
mittee  on  the  Wade  School  have  come  to  the  opinion  that,  while  the  money  necessary  to  found  the 
school  can  no  doubt  be  raised,  the  whole  plan  and  purpose  of  the  school  is  of  so  broad  a  character 
that  it  is  not  desirable  to  confine  the  raising  of  such  money  and  the  administration  of  the  trust  to 
the  Unitarian  Church  or  to  any  body  which  could  be  even  suspected  of  sectarian  bias. 

II.  Besolvedf  That  the  conference  we  have  had  with  friends  of  education  throughout  the 
country  satisfies  us  more  than  ever  that  such  a  school  as  is  proposed  on  the  larger  plan  is  needed 
in  the  country  and  will  be  warmly  supported ;  and  we  can  assure  Mr.  Wade  that,  in  any  effort  t» 
carry  forward  such  a  school  of  Religious  Philosophy,  he  will  have  the  hearty  support  of  Unitaiiaos 
throughout  the  country. 

The  report  was  unanimously  accepted. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Reynolds  that  a  committee  of  three  should  be  appointed 
by  the  Chair  to  prepare  a  resolution  expressing  the  feeling  of  the  Conference  witii 
regard  to  the  Wade  School,  to  be  sent  to  Mr.  Wade. 

The  motion  was  earned. 

Rev.  George  Batchelor  moved  that  the  Conference  should  instruct  the  Coimal 
to  draft  a  letter  to  be  sent  to  the  various  societies  in  Europe  which  have  been 
represented  on  this  platform,  and,  if  possible,  to  secure  a  delegation  to  represent  it 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  in  England  and  at  the  meetiuf  of 
the  Protestanten  Verein. 

Unanimously  adopted. 
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Rev.  Rassell  N.  Bellows  moved  that,  the  Wade  School  having  been  dropped  for 
the  time,  there  should  be  reports  from  the  schools  at  Cambridge  and  Meadville. 
As  there  was  no  one  present  to  report  for  the  Divinity  School  at  Cambridge,  he 
read  a  letter  received  from  Prof.  C.  C.  £verett,  as  follows:  — 

**  In  regard  to  the  school,  I  can  only  say  that  we  are  in  a  transition  state,  in  which  everything 
seems  to  promise  well.  Our  standard  was  raised  (as  you  know)  a  year  ago,  so  that  no  student  it 
admitted  as  a  candidate  for  the  degree  of  B.D.  who  has  not  a  college  training  or  its  equivalent, 
and  none  as  a  special  student  without  an  examination  in  Latin  and  Greek.  At  least  as  many 
students  joined  the  school  last  year  as  usual.  The  number  of  students  in  the  school  was,  owiqg 
to  accidental  circumstaifces,  not  quite  so  large  as  the  two  years  before,  but  equal  to  that  for  sev- 
eral years  previous.  We  had  an  unusually  fine  Junior  class,  the  men  being  above  the  average  of 
college  graduates  in  scholarship,  nnd  apparently  of  great  earnestness  in  the  work  of  the  ministry. 
Several  graduates  of  other  theological  schools  joined  the  school  as  resident  graduates.  So  far  as 
I  can  judge,  the  promise  for  next  year  is  even  better  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  —  the  same  sort  of 
men  and  more  of  them ;  but  it  is  too  early  to  speak  with  confidence.  We  think  it  very  encourag- 
ing that,  with  the  elevation  of  the  standard  which  has  been  so  marked,  the  numbers  should  con- 
tinue undiminished.  With  regard  to  the  increase  of  numbers,  we  hope  for  some  gain  from  the 
facts  that  I  have  stated ;  that  is,  that  the  attention  of  thoughtful  men  will  be  more  largely  drawn 
to  it  as  a  school.  Further  than  that,  the  increase  must  come  from  an  increase  of  interest  in  relig- 
ions matters,  from  greater  life  in  our  churches,  and  perhaps  from  greater  interest  in  our  ministers 
in  this  direction." 

Mr.  Alfred  Huidekoper  was  invited  to  speak  in  behalf  of  Meadville,  which  he 
did,  making  special  mention  of  the  Brookes  fund,  which  has  enabled  the  school  to 
famish  ministers  not  belonging  to  the  Unitarian  denomination  with  sixty-one 
thousand  volumes,  and  of  the  call  of  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden  to  the  pastorate  of  the 
Unitarian  church  in  Meadville,  and  of  Rev.  H.  H.  Barber  to  a  professorship  in  the 
school. 

Rev.  A.  A.  Livermore  followed  Mr.  Huidekoper  in  giving  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  Meadville  Theological  School.  There  were  twenty- two  students  in 
attendance  last  year  and  six  graduates. 

Mr.  Fellows,  of  Lowell,  offered  a  resolution  on  temperance,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Business  Committee. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Allen  then  read  a  paper  on  *'  What  New  England  Congregationalism 
Really  Meant." 

Rev.  Brooke  Herford  followed  with  a  paper  on  ^*  Our  Unitarian  Congregational- 
ism:  How  we  may  strengthen  its  Work." 

After  a  recess  of  five  minutes,  Mr.  Shorey  offered  the  following  resolution  on 
behalf  of  the  Business  Committee:  — 

Resolved^  That  this  Conference  recommends  the  maintenance  of  State  conferences,  wherever 
it  is  practicable  to  do  so,  without  interfering  with  existing  local  conferences;  and  that  for  every 
such  conference  a  State  missionary  be  appointed. 

Reiolvedf  That  the  State  missionary  be  nominated  by  the  State  conference,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  directors  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  that,  when  a  State  conference 
can  assume  to  pay  one  half  the  cost  of  the  support  of  its  missionary,  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  be  invited  to  pay  the  other  half. 

The  consideration  of  these  resolutions  was  deferred  till  the  next  business 
meeting. 

The  hour  having  arrived  for  the  discussion  of  the  papers,  Rev.  Thomas  R. 
Slicer  opened  with  a  fifteen  minutes'  address.  He  believed  in  the  advisability  of  a 
Building  Loan  Fund,  but  experience  had  taught  him  to  distrust  the  wisdom  of 
bnilding  union  churches. 
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Mr.  Hale  followed  with  a  plea  for  the  BaildiDg  Fund,  and  especially  that  the 
pledges  to  the  charches  of  Des  Moines  and  Madison  should  be  kept. 

Rev.  Augustus  Woodbury  continued  the  discussion  of  the  papers.  He  objected 
to  Massachusetts  people  considering  that  Massachusetts  is  New  England.  He 
thought  Mr.  Allen's  position  with  reference  to  New  England  Congregationalisiii 
open  to  some  discussion.  He  thought  it  hardly  '<  wise  or  heroic  "  when  it  dioTe 
Roger  Williams  into  a  wilderness  and  banished  Quakers.  As  for  the  propodtioa 
in  Mr.  Herford's  paper  to  appoint  State  missionaries  to  work  in  harmony  with  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  he  was  in  favor  of  it. 

Rev.  G.  Reynolds  closed  the  discussions  of  the  morning  ^>y  heartily  indorsing 
the  plans  of  raising  a  Loan  Building  Fund  and  appointing  State  or  District 
Missionaries. 

At  3.30  p.  M.  the  biennial  buuness  meeting  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Coo- 
ference  was  held  in  the  vestry  of  the  church. 

At  4  p.  M.  there  was  a  meeting  of  Unitarians  of  New  York  State,  to  consider 
the  question  of  the  formation  of  a  State  Conference  and  the  placing  in  the  field  of 
a  Missionary  fiishop  or  State  Secretary. 

At  7.30  p.  M.  there  was  a  Sunday* School  meeting,  with  reports  and  addresses 
by  officers  and  members  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Sunday-School  Societies. 


THITRSDAT. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  the  following  names  of  officers  for  the 
coming  years,  who  were  unanimously  elected:  — 

For  President,  Hon.  Samuel  F.  Miller,  Washington,  D.  C. ;  for  Vice-Presidents,  Ber.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  of  Missouri,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachusetts,  George  W.  McCrary,  of  Iowa,  Samuel 
H.  Felton,  of  Pennsylvania,  Horace  Davis,  of  California,  George  Adams,  of  Illinois;  for  the  Coon- 
cil,  H.  P.  Kidder,  of  Massachusetts,  Rev.  Fred.  L.  Hosmer,  of  Ohio,  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  of  New 
York,  Edw.  W.  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  Rev.  Geo.  A.  Thayer,  of  Ohio,  Kev.  James  De  Normandie, 
Mrs.  Augustus  Heroenway,  Mrs.  James  Freeman  Clarke,  and  Rev.  Minot  J.  Savage,  of  Maasachu- 
setts,  Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones,  of  Illinois;  for  Secretary,  Rev.  Russell  N.  BeUows,  of  New  Toik;  for 
Treasurer,  William  Howell  Reed  of  Boston. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  presented,  and  the  persons  therein  named 
unanimously  elected:  — 

At  a  meeting  of  the  various  Committees  on  Fellowship,  thb  24th  of  September,  it  was  resolved 
that,  in  order  to  make  the  several  committees  such  as  to  be  able  to  meet  together,  it  be  recom- 
mended that  the  following  names  be  nominated :  — 

For  the  Ei^tem  States:  Rev.  C.  0.  Everett,  Rev.  Brooke  Herfocd,  Rev.  E.  B.  Willson. 

For  the  Middle  States :  Rev.  G.  W.  Cutter,  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  Rev.  N.  M.  Mann. 

For  the  Western  States :  Rev.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  Rev.  J.  B.  Effinger. 

For  the  Pacific  States:  Rev.  Dr.  Stebbins,  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Rev.  A.  W.  Jackson. 

STATE   MISSIONARIES. 

The  chairman  of  the  Business  Committee  was  called  on  to  re-read  the  resolutiou 
submitted  on  Wednesday  concerning  State  missionaries. 

The  resolution  was  read;  and  Rev.  E.  £.  Hale  spoke  in  favor  of  it,  even  if  ten 
thousand  dollars  additional  money  must  be  raised  to  meet  the  expense. 

Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop,  of  Syracuse,  also  spoke  very  heartily  in  favor  of  it,  clos- 
ing with  the  assurance  that  New  York  was  going  to  have  a  Unitarian  State  bishop 
or  missionary  overseer  at  8.80  that  afternoon. 
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Hev.  C.  6.  Ames  thoroughly  approved  the  appointment  of  State  missionaries  or 
bishops,  bat  thought  the  chief  difficulty  would  be  to  get  the  bishops.  He  thought 
churches  should  be  more  self-denying  and  be  willing  to  give  up  a  part  of  their 
claim  to  pastora'  time,  that  they  might  do  more  missionary  work. 

Mr.  Joseph  Shippen,  of  Chicago,  Rev.  Joseph  May,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Rev. 
D.  N.  Utter,  of  Chicago,  also  indorsed  this  measure.  Rev.  T.  D.  Howard,  of  New 
Hampshire,  spoke  of  the  successful  work  of  such  missionaries  in  New  Hampshire. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Savary  corroborated  his  words.  Rev.  6.  Reynolds  closed  the  discus* 
sion,  and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke  next  read  an  essay  on  **  Unitarian  Church  Plant- 
ing/' and  was  followed  by  Rev.  C.  G.  Ames  on  the  same  subject. 


CHURCH  BUILDING  LOAN  FUND. 

Mr.  Shorey  then  read  the  following  resolution,  which  was  reported  back  from 
the  Business  Committee:  — 

Besolved,  That  this  Conference  is  gratified  that  the  American  Unitarian  Association  is  already 
taking  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  Church  Building  Loan  Fund. 

That  it  be  recommended  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association  immediately  to  set  apart 
825,000  as  the  nucleus  of  this  fund,  to  be  held  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  admm* 
istered  by  a  committee  specially  selected  by  the  Board.  • 

That  an  effort  be  made  at  this  session  of  the  Conference  to  raise  the  sum  of  $20,000  to  be 
added  to  the  said  fund,  with  the  understanding  that  a  suitable  amount  of  it  may  be  used  to  meet 
immediately  the  pressing  needs  of  Madison,  Des  Moiues,  Kristofer  Janson's  Scandinavian  church 
in  Minneapolis,  and  Mr.  Joneses  work  in  Chicago. 

This  resolution  was  unanimously  passed  without  discussion.  Immediately  upon 
the  passage  of  these  resolutions,  the  reg^ar  session  of  the  Conference  was  sus- 
pended; and  the  house  went  into  *<  committee  of  the  whole,"  Rev.  Brooke  Herford, 
chairman,  to  take  action  toward  the  raising  of  this  amount. 

In  inviting  contributions  from  the  various  churches  represented,  the  Chairman 
said  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  fact  uf  the  delegates  not  being  usually  empowered  to 
pledge  their  societies,  the  following  sentence  had  been  printed  on  the  blank  sub- 
scription papers,  and  would  apply  to  all  church  contributions  announced:  — 

**  Where  these  blanks  are  filled  in  by  delegates  for  their  societies,  it  is  on  the  understanding  that 
they  are  not  empowered  to  give  absolute  pledges^  but  that  the  amounts  named  are  what  they  think 
their  societies  may  be  depended  on  to  give.*' 

The  following  contributions  were  then  offered:  — 


Providence,  First  Church  (including 
$150  already  given) 31,150.00 

Chicago,  Church  of  Messiah  (includ- 
ing $150  already  given)  ....        600.00 

Boston,  South  Congregational  Church 
(E.E.  Hale's) 1,000.00 

Boston,  Church  of  the  Disciples  (J.  F. 
Clarke's) 600.00 

Boston,  Church  of  the  Unity  (M.  J. 
'Savage's) 1,000.00 

Boston.  Arlington  Street  Church  (in- 
cluding $300  already  given)      .     .     1,300.00 

Boston,  West  Church  (Dr.  Bartol's)  .        600.00 


Boston,  Second  Church  (£.  A.  Hor- 

ton's) $300.00 

New  York,  AU  Souls' 1,000.00 

Lowell 500.00 

Milton,  Mass.  (by  Rev.  Fred'k  Froth- 

ingham) 1,000.00 

Dorchester,  First  Parish  (C.  R.  Eliot's)  600.00 

Roxbury  (J.  De  Normandie's)      .    .  600.00 
Boston,  First  Church         "  will  do  its  share  '• 

Philadelphia,  First  Church     "    "  "  " 

Cambridge,  Mass.      ...""'*  " 

Jamaica  Plain        ...."""  " 

Concord,  Mass 300.00 
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at  least 


Bufiklo,  N.T 

Springfield,  Mass.  .    .    . 

Newport,  R.  I 

Rochester,  N.  T 

Philadelphia,  Spring  Garden    .    .    . 
Woburn,  Mass 

«         X    a  personal  subscription 

"        "    Messrs.  Crane  Bros.    . 

Burlington,  Yt 

West  Newton 

Watertown 

Washington,  D.  C 

Boston,  Hawes  Place 

Westboro'  and  Grafton,  Mass. .    .    . 

Hyde  Park,  Mass 

Somerville,  Mass 

Belmont,  Mass 

Quincy,  Mass at  least 

Salem,  First  Church  .    .    .   "    " 
**       Barton  Square  Chuxch      .    . 

Meadville 

Mrs.  Edgar  Huidekoper    . 
Mr.  Frederick  Huidekoper 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Livermore  . 
Worcester,  Church  of  the  Unity  •    . 

"        First  Parish,  Ladies'  Be- 
nevolent Society 

Cleveland,  O.,  Mr.  White    .... 
Hingham,  New  North  Church .    .    . 

*'        First  Parish    .... 

Upton,  Mass 

Fitchbnrg,  Mass. 

FallRrver 

Keene,  N.  H 

Augusta,  Me. 

Kennebunk,  Me 

Charlestown,  Mass.     .    not  less-than 

Lawrence,  Mass 

Winchester 

Medfield,  Ladies*  Social  Circle     .    . 

Troy,  N.  Y 

New  Orleans 

Montpeller,  Yt ........ 

Tonkers    .......... 

Framingham  ....... 

Dedham,  First  Church 


<( 


II 


M 


$300.00 
800.00 
200.00 
150.00 
150.00 
150.00 

20.00 

25.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

50.00 
100.00 
100.00 

15.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

76.00 

76.00 

60.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

25.00 


Harrison  Square,  Dorchester  .    .    • 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Klngsboro*,  First  Parish,  Ebenezer 

Swann [PaidJ 

South  Hingham 

Hudson,  Mass.,  Union  Society  . 
Christian  Union,  Reading  .  .  . 
C.  H.  Steams,  Brookline,  Mass.  . 
B.  H.  Bartol,  Philadelphia  .  .  . 
Miss  IngersoU,  Keene  .... 
Mark  P.  Emery,  Portland,  Me.  . 
Col.  Ivers  Phillips,  Boulder,  CoL 
S.  M.  Felton,  Philadelphia  ... 
Mrs.  Jones,  Cambridgeport  .  . 
Dorman  B.  Eaton,  New  York  .  . 
£.  W.  Gilmore,  North  Easton  .  . 
£.  L.  Bates,  Sturbridge,  Mass.  . 
Rev.  John  Robberds,   Cheltenham, 

Eng 

H.  J.  Morton,  Scarborough,  Eng. 

« For auldlang syne"    •    •    . 
Mrs.  Thomas  D.  Robinson,  New  York 
M.  L.  Hawley,  Gloucester  .    [Paid] 
Miss  R.  D.  Swift,  New  Bedford   .    . 
Mrs.  Salem  T.  Russell,  New  York     . 
Mrs.  F.  N.  Billings,  Woodstock,  Yt. 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Powers,  Lanstngburg  .    . 
Rev.  Theo.  C.  Williams,  New  York  . 
Rev.  L.  J.  Livermore  ...... 

Rev.  B.  F.  McDaniel,  Salem  .  .  . 
Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford,  for  Algona,  la. 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Booth,  Morris  Plains, 

N.J 

£.  E.  Shead,  Eastport     .    . 
Mrs.  E.  K  Shead,  Eastport      .    .    . 
Mrs.  O.  A.  Abbott,  Grand  Island,  Neb. 
Mrs.  Catherine  L.  Cary,  Medfield, 

Mass 

Mrs.  Joshua  Clapp,  Boston  .  [P^d] 
Two  ladies  from  Sherbom,  Mass. .  . 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Ayer,  Boston    .... 

Adirondack [Paid] 

Miss  E.  N.  Talbot,  Portland,  Me. 

[Paid] 

A.  N.  Adams,  Fairhaven,  Yt  [Paid] 
Cash  sundry 


85.00 

20.00 
SOUW 
25.00 
10.00 
100.00 
200.00 
100.00 
1O0.00 
100.00 
100.00 
lOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

60.00 

25.00 

25M> 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

20.00 

10.00 

10.00 

10.00 
25.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
5.00 

2.00 

5.00 

14.00 


Upon  the  completion  of  this  subscription,  the  regular  order  of  the  progpr&mme 
was  resumed,  and  an  essay  on  '<  Unitarian  Church  Building  "  was  read  by  Robert 
S.  Feabody,  of  Boston. 

In  the  evening  there  was  a  joint  session  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  and 
Women's  Western  Conferences,  at  which  Miss  Abby  W.  May  presided,  and 
addresses  were  made  by  various  friends  of  the  societies. 
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At  the  opening  of  the  business  session,  Rev.  Brooke  Herford  announced  that 
the  subscription  to  the  Church  Building  Loan  Fund  amounted  to  ♦17,864.00. 

The  Committee  on  Credentials,  William  H.  Baldwin,  chairman,  reported  that 
the  number  of  churches  represented  was  212;  conferences,  associations,  etc.,  33; 
delegates  who  have  reported,  526;  number  of  persons  present  at  the  Conference, 
delegates  included,  2,000  and  upward. 

A  petition  from  the  church  at  Boulder,  Col.,  was  ordered  referred  without 
discussion  to  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  passed,  most  of  them  by  a  unanimous  vote: 

Betolved,  That,  in  view  of  the  increasing  demands  and  hopeful  condition  of  our  missionaxy 
work,  the  churches  here  represented  should  raise  not  less  than  950«000  a  yeai*  to  support  the  mis- 
sionary work  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 


Reaolvtd^  That  the  Conference  looks  with  great  interest  on  the  formation  of  Unitarian  clubs, 
uniting  the  lay  members  of  the  different  churches  in  social  co-operation  in  a  common  interest.  To 
the  Unitarian  Club  of  Boston  do  we  owe  the  successful  measures  taken  to  provide  our  central 
oiHces 

Retohtd,  That  the  establishment  of  such  clubs  be  cordially  recommended  in  other  localities. 


Eesolted,  That,  in  view  of  the  expected  completion  of  the  new  Unitarian  building  in  the 
city  of  Boston  during  the  year  1885,  it  is  expedient  and  desirable  that  a  special  meeting  of  this 
Conference  shall  be  held  in  Boston,  in  conjunction  with  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  at 
the  time  of  the  dedication  of  said  building. 

Resolved,  That  the  Council  of  this  Conference  be  and  is  hereby  directed  to  confer  with  the 
officers  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  to  arrange,  if  possible,  for  the  holding  of  such 
a  meeting  at  a  time  mutually  convenient  and  agreeable  to  both  bodies. 


Whereas  the  important  interests  represented  by  this  Conference  demand  that  there  should  be 
at  least  two  fully  attended  sessions  of  the  Council  in  the  interval  between  our  biennial  meetings, 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  the  Council  attending  such  meetings  should  be  relieved  from 
the  burden  of  their  travelling  expenses. 


Resolved^  That,  in  the  judgment  of  this  Conference,  it  is  desirable  that  our  churches  should 
once  a  year  take  up  a  separate  collection  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  Building  Fund. 


Resolved,  That,  under  all  the  conditions  of  modern  society,  we  believe  that  nothing  short  of 
a  total  disuse  of  intoxicating  beverages  can  serve  as  a  sure  means  of  abolishing  and  preventing 
the  miseries  and  evils  of  intemperance. 

Resolved,  That,  since  it  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that  such  beverages  form  no  part  of  a  necessary 
diet  for  men  and  women  in  health,  we  affectionately  call  on  all  who  may  regard  their  moderate 
use  as  innocent  to  give  up  such  use  out  of  compassion  for  their  weaker  brethren. 

Resolved,  That  the  magnitude  of  the  aforesaid  evils,  and  the  fact  that  they  affect  injuriously 
all  social  and  public  as  well  as  private  interests,  make  it  imperative  that  society  should  step  to  the 
verge  of  its  effective  power  in  the  employment  of  well-considered  legislation  for  the  suppression  of 
the  traffic  in  such  beverages. 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  for  the  honor  of  religion,  we  hold  it  incum- 
bent upon  our  ministers  and  churches  to  bear  a  positive  and  unequivocal  testimony  against  the 
sale  and  use  of  intoxicating  drinks. 
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Buolvtd^  That,  since  the  complete  triomph  of  temperance  principles  most  rest  on  soond  tvason 
and  improved  education,  we  heartily  rejoice  in  the  passage  by  the  Legislatures  of  New  York, 
Michigan,  and  other  States  of  laws  requiring  that  the  physiological  e£tect8  of  alcohol  shall  be  made 
a  part  of  common  school  instruction* 


Runlvedf  That  the  Coancil  be  requested  to  prepare  for  publication  a  notice  of  the  ^Unltatian 
Beview,"  setting  forth  its  needs  and  recommending  a  renewed  interest  in  its  support. 

Resolutions  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  the  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  **  for  his 
able  and  dignified  service,"  and  to  the  First  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  for  the 
privilege  of  using  their  commodious  church  edifice,  were  also  unanimously  passed. 

The  Conference  then  listened  to  addresses  by  Rev.  William  D.  Johnson,  D.D., 
Educational  Agent  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  Rer.  A.  D. 
Mayo,  Missionary  for  Southern  Education  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
on  *'  Southern  Education,  its  Needs  and  Opportunities."  Brief  addresses  on  the 
same  subject  were  also  made  by  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds,  Joseph  Shippen,  and 
Gen.  Armstrong,  of  Hampton. 

The  rati  ring  Chairman  of  the  Council  then  made  a  graceful  and  happy  farewell 
address,  and  led  the  Conference  in  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Dozology.  The 
closing  scene  was  very  impressive. 

In  the  evening  Rev.  Dr.  G.  W.  Briggs  preached  to  a  large  congregation  the 
farewell  sermon  of  the  Conference.  Later  in  the  evening  the  usual  sociable  was 
largely  attended  at  the  United  States  Hotel. 
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DT  BEY.  EDWARD  E.  HALE,  D.D.,  CHAIRMAN. 

• 

Twenty  years  ago  next  month,  the  measures  were  taken  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  this  Conference.  In  the  month  of  October,  1864,  the  directors  of  the 
Unitarian  Association  found  themselves  wholly  without  funds.  Their  receipts  in 
the  year  before,  received  from  only  fifty  churches,  had  been  only  ^,800.  Yet  the 
Unitarian  churches  were  rich  and  liberal.  They  were  making  large  contributions 
to  the  great  charities  of  the  war,  and  they  had  no  idea  that  they  were  weak  or 
that  they  were  not  wanted.  The  directors  of  their  Missionary  Association  had  to 
consider  the  question  whether  it  was  wanted;  And  they  called  a  special  meeting 
of  that  Association,  on  the  7th  of  December,  1864,  to  consider  the  exigency  and 
determine  the  future.  That  convention  took  the  measures  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  this  Conference. 

At  the  end  of  twenty  years,  it  is  interesting  to  compare  the  position  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  America  with  what  it  was  then ;  and  from  the  past,  if  we 
can,  to  work  out  the  line  of  advance  for  the  future.  The  population  of  the  coun- 
try doubles  about  once  in  twenty-five,  years :  that  is  the  practical  rough  estimate 
of  statistics.  The  increase  of  our  churches  has  been  nearly  in  the  same  ratio. 
It  is  probable  that  most  of  the  old  churches  number  more  families  than  they  did 
twenty  years  ago.  So  far,  the  body  of  organized  Unitarians  takes  its  share  in  the 
enlargement  of  the  nation,  and  would  seem  to  be  subject  to  the  natural  law  of 
growth. 

But  the  degree  of  eagerness  of  these  churches  in  the  great  business  for  which 
churches  are  founded  —  namely,  the  bringing  man  nearer  to  God,  or,  more 
generally,  the  abolition  of  evil  in  the  world  —  is  a  matter  much  less  within  the 
domain  of  statistics.  As  an  organization,  it  is  certain  that  the  Unitarian  Church 
is  in  better  working  order,  has  more  pride  in  its  achievements,  and  makes  more 
definite  efforts.  In  the  two  years  since  the  last  meeting  of  this  body,  the  churches 
united  in  it  have  contributed  f  42^,000  to  the  various  objects  proposed  here  two 
years  ago.  This  amount  contrasts  favorably  with  the  $15,000  or  $20,000  contrib- 
uted by  the  Unitarian  churches  for  their  common  purposes  in  the  two  years,  1863, 
1864,  preceding  the  formation  of  this  body.  And  the  reports  which  will  be  laid 
before  you  from  various  State  conferences  and  different  agencies  of  education  and 
other  philanthropy  will  show  the  readiness  which  exists  all  along  the  line  to  con- 
tribute money  for  common  purposes,  of  which  the  value  is  established.  In  the 
twenty  years  since  the  Conference  was  formed,  the  Unitarian  Church  has  endowed 
Antioch  College  with  $110,000,  Meadville  Theological  School  with  $75,000,  the 
Cambridge  Divinity  School  with  $130,000;  and  the  Unitarian  Association,  besides 
its  regular  work  of  missions,  enlarging  almost  steadily,  has  collected  the  means 
and  made  the  plans  for  a  central  home  of  its  missionary  efforts,  which  will  add 
largely  to  their  efficiency. 
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The  work  undertaken  by  this  Conference  differs  in  certain  important  regardj 
from  that  of  almost  every  other  central  religions  organization.  Our  separate 
churches  being  purely  independent,  this  Conference  has  neither  the  right  nor  the 
wish  to  occupy  itself  with  any  detailed  examination  of  their  interior  polity,  their 
success,  or  Uieir  failures.  Our  business  is  simply  with  the  work  undertaken  by  the 
Unitarian  Church  as  a  whole  against  the  common  enemy.  We  have  ''neither 
eyes  to  see  nor  ears  to  hear  nor  lips  to  speak ''  as  to  the  home  regulations  of  the 
churches  which  meet  here.  We  have  not  to  discuss  the  faith  which  they  profess 
nor  the  method  in  which  they  profess  it,  excepting  as  the  discussion  may  be  use- 
ful in  the  building  up  in  the  world  more  churches  of  faith  as  simple,  and  making 
the  work  of  religion  more  attractive  to  mankind  at  large.  It  is,  of  course,  indis- 
pensable that  we  know  who  our  allies  are  and  what  their  strength  is,  that  we  may 
not  spend  our  strength  in  foolish  or  idle  assaults.  And,  as  friends  at  work  with 
friends,  we  are  glad  to  learn  each  from  other  where  there  has  been  success ;  and 
where  we  have  failed,  we  are  willing  that  others  shall  profit  by  our  failure.  But 
apart  from  this,  it  is  advisable  at  the  very  outset  to  say  that  the  work  of  any  one 
of  our  conferences  is  not  dogmatic,  but  practical,  and  looks  regularly  to  advance 
upon  new  fields  and  to  the  consideration  of  practical  duty.  Our  business  in  these 
assemblies  is  only  in  the  very  least  degree  introspective.  It  resembles  much  more 
that  of  a  social  Science  congress  or  other  gathering  of  reformers  than  it  does  that 
of  any  synod  or  conclave  met  to  set  in  order  the  interior  affairs  of  a  church  or 
denomination. 

The  brief  statistics  which  have  been  given,  then,  express  only  in  a  very  slight 
degree  the  progress  of  the  cause  to  which  this  Conference  is  committed.  Quite  out- 
side the  work  in  detail,  —  of  what  would  be  called  in  statistics  the  Unitarian  sect,  — 
is  the  woi'k  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  a  work  much  larger  and  much  more  impor- 
tant. The  churches  here  represented  have  assumed  and  gladly  bear  the  Unitarian 
name.  In  bearing  it,  they  are  in  sympathy  with  a  much  larger  number  of  churches 
which  do  not  bear  it,  but  which  are  looking  forward  with  like  hopes,  and  are 
favored  by  the  help  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit.  The  Unitarian  Church  exists,  first 
of  all,  to  unite  all  Christendom.  In  this  wish  for  unity  it  was  baptized,  to  this 
wish  we  owe  our  honored  name.  It  believes  in  the  absolute  presence  and  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  God  is  now  with  his  chDdren  as  he  always  has  been.  It  is 
in  proportion  indifferent  to  verbal  statements  or  dogmatic  definitions  or  symbols. 
It  unites  therefore  men  and  women  who  wisely  and  bravely  know  how  to  differ  in 
detail,  but  who  are  at  one  in  their  faith  in  God,  in  their  hope  of  heaven,  and  in 
their  love  of  man.  So  far  and  so  fast  as  the  religion  of  the  world  shakes  off  its 
traditional  chains  and  stands  in  such  freedoo),  so  far  and  so  fast  the  Unitarian 
Church  advances  and  rejoices. 

Whoever  inquires  as  to  such  progress  in  America  in  the  last  twenty  years  has 
not  to  look  within  the  lines  of  our  churches  only.  In  those  twenty  years,  the  four 
million  freemen,  made  free  by  the  war,  have  made  such  progress  in  every  trait 
which  ennobles  manhood  as  was  never  made  in  a  like  period  by  any  race  of  men. 
In  that  progress,  the  religious  gain  which  the  negro  race  has  made  is  the  element 
most  certain,  and  of  which  the  evidences  can  be  most  clearly  substantiated.  It  is 
a  gain  made  by  the  education  of  the  young,  made  largely  in  the  care  taken  in  the 
education  of  their  clergy.  On  this  subject,  the  Conference  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  inform  itself  before  the  close  of  this  meeting,  from  the  report  which  will  be 
presented  by  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  educational  bishop,  if  he  may  be  so  called, 
of  the  African  Methodist  Church. 
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Of  the  great  churches  among  whom  the  white  population  of  America  is  divided, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  at  this  moment  tlie  Roman  Catholic  Church  is 
about  to  attempt  the  adjustment  of  its  American  affairs,  in  some  sort,  on  an 
American  basis.  Its  chiefs  are  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  position  of  a  colony 
*'  in  partibus  infidelium.*^  With  the  cessation  of  Irish  emigration,  they  no  longer 
receive  considerable  accessions  from  Europe.  Less  and  less  is  the  Cathohc  Church 
a  foreign  colony  here.  More  and  more  must  it  adjust  itself  to  the  conditions  and 
to  the  toleration  of  a  republic.  The  time  has  come  when  it  must  define  its  position 
regarding  universal  education.  Does  it  wish  or  does  it  not  wish  that  each  child  of 
God  shall  have  as  good  a  chance  for  education  as  each  other  child?  And  does  it 
mean  that  this  chance  shall  respect  the  conscience  of  the  parent  of  the  child? 

The  triumphs  of  our  friends  of  the  Methodist  Church,  the  largest  and  strongest 
ecclesiastical  body  in  America,  are,  as  they  always  have  been,  on  the  lines  of  lib- 
erty. **  We  know  salvation 's  free"  is  the  true  battle-cry  of  their  body;  and  it  is 
with  absolute  satisfaction  that  we  look  on  their  steady  advances  in  securing  greater 
freedom  of  opinion  to  each  of  their  preachers  and  each  of  their  worshippers. 

It  is  not  possible  to  speak  so  confidently  of  the  improvement  in  discipline  in 
the  Presbyterian  and  Baptist  bodies.  Still,  it  is  to  be  observed  with  gratitude 
that  in  these  great  communions  there  is  more  and  more  disposition  to  let  the 
*Hhunders  of  excommunication  sleep."  That  phrase  is  Keble*s.  lie  applied  it 
to  the  Church  of  England  now  sixty  or  more  years  ago.  Now,  when  a  church  lets 
its  thunders  of  excommunication  sleep,  it  is  because  it  has  become  a  liberal  church; 
that  is,  it  prizes  nearness  to  God  more  than  it  prizes  precision  of  statement.  Of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  so  far  as  Puritan  outsiders  understand  its  some- 
what intricate  politics,  it  appears  at  every  Triennial  Convention  that  between  the 
High  Church  and  the  Low  Church  the  courageous  little  handful  which  men  call 
the  Broad  Church  arbitrates  and  decides.  In  the  journals  of  that  church,  there  is 
often  narrowness  and  bigotry,  but  its  real  leaders  often  appear  to  be  indifferent  to 
its  articles;  and  certain  it  is  that  they  are  ready  to  offer  its  communion  to  any 
thoughtful  and  religious  men,  quite  indifferent  to  their  special  dogmas.  All  this 
is  another  intimation  of  the  advance  in  the  administration  of  religion,  to  the  stan- 
dard of  toleration  long  since  laid  down  in  the  constitutions  of  the  States  and  of 
the  nation. 

Most  striking  of  all,  as  a  matter  of  history  which  can  be  written  down,  is  the 
forward  step  made  by  our  Congregational  friends,  to  whom  the  name  of  Orthodox 
was  formerly  given  by  common  consent.  By  a  vote  of  their  council  at  St.  Louis, 
twenty-five  of  their  most  distinguished  theologians,  of  every  phase  of  opinion,  were 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  convenient  and  brief  statement  of  doctrine;  and  they  have 
done  so.  It  is  now  before  the  world  as  a  fair  statement  of  the  theological  opinion 
for  which  they  stand. 

This  statement  is  interesting  from  every  point  of  view:  frst,  because,  with 
a  true  regard  to  Congregational  principle,  it  is  not  offered  as  obligatory,  Xo  one 
is  expected  to  sign  it  or  to  assent  to  it  in  form.  The  freedom  of  every  Congre- 
gational church  to  form  its  own  statement  of  faith  or  to  do  wilhout  any  is  thus 
respected.  More  than  this,  and  of  especial  interest  to  us,  is  the  abandonment  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  of  the  Vicarious  Atonement,  and  of  Eternal  Punish- 
ment. Had  such  a  statement  been  put  forward  sixty  years  ago  by  the  Massachu- 
setts Convention  of  Congregational  ministers,  the  separation  of  the  Congregational 
body  in  Massachusetts  into  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  parties  would  have  been  well- 
nigh  impossible. 
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Our  friends  of  the  Universalist  Church,  differing  from  us  onlj  in  organization, 
in  history,  and  in  name,  but  in  sympathy  with  us  in  all  efforts  for  the  bringing  in 
of  the  kingdom  of  Grod,  rejoice  in  the  success  of  their  compact  organization,  and 
look  forward  confidently  to  new  and  larger  victory. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that,  while  the  various  organizations  of  the  Church  thus 
show  that  they  are  in  sympathy  with  the  increasing  intelligence  and  freedom  of  the 
time,  there  exists  a  protest  against  religion  and  religious  organization  which  speaks 
with  less  hesitation  than  in  some  former  periods. 

By  its  ready  command  of  the  press  and  in  the  freedom  given  to  all  public 
discussion  now,  the  impression  may  be  given  that  irreligion  gains  a  footing  which 
this  country,  at  the  least,  has  never  given  it  before. 

This  impression  cannot  be  sustained  by  statistics  of  church  attendance,  nor  dis- 
proved by  them.  The  question  whether  America  is  more  religious  or  less  thui 
she  was  in  1784  or  1884,  must  be  tested,  not  by  men's  professions  in  religion,  but 
by  its  fruits.  Is  there,  on  the  whole,  more  crime  in  the  land  or  less?  Is  there 
more  disease  or  less?  Is  there  more  ignorance  or  less?  Is  society  more  cheerful 
or  less?  Are  people  better  fed  or  no?  Such  questions  are  the  questions  for  the 
answer  of  which  the  true  statistics  must  be  sought.  And  if,  as  we  suppose,  the 
true  end  of  religion  is  to  make  better  men  and  women  and  a  nobler  social  order, 
the  question  of  the  religion  or  the  irreligion  of  the  land  will  be  answered  by  the 
answer  given  to  these  questions. 

In  all  churches,  it  will  probably  be  found  that  religion  is  more  and  more  accept- 
ing this  test.  Her  business  is  confessed  to  be  more  and  more  objective  and  less 
and  less  subjective,  if  we  may  borrow  the  precise  expression  of  Dr.  Hedge.  That 
is  to  say,  religious  men  seek  less  and  less  to  save  their  own  souls,  and  are  more 
and  more  desirous  to  uplift  and  save  the  world.  In  all  the  communions  which  we 
have  named,  the  determination  to  bring  in  the  kingdom  of  God  shows  itself  more 
and  more  as  the  motive  of  zeal  and  effort.  By  this  advance,  preaching  is  modified, 
even  ritual  is  changed,  church  organization  and  church  architecture  are  affected. 
And  one  immediate  result  is  a  greater  cordiality  between  religious  communions. 
Men  can  walk  together  in  the  same  common  cause  who  cannot  agree  together  in 
the  same  statement  of  dogma. 

This  Conference  and  our  local  conferences  suffer,  in  some  degree,  from  the 
hasty  parallel  which  makes  men  suppose  that  our  only  business  is  the  definition 
of  a  certain  Unitarian  dogma  or  the  discipline  of  a  handful  of  Unitarian  churches. 
Such  might  be  the  duty  of  a  council  of  a  closely  organized  sect.  But  we  meet 
for  the  much  larger  business  which  has  been  indicated, — for  the  examination  and 
determination  of  the  lines  of  work  by  which  our  united  church  may  diminish 
crime,  ignorance,  disease,  and  other  evil,  or,  m  the  gospel  phrase,  may  bring  in 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  the  legitimate  work  of  our  communion  in  this  larger 
view  of  our  duty  than  by  citing  the  success  of  Mr.  Mayo  in  his  Southern  Mission 
of  Education,  of  which  a  report  in  detail  will  be  laid  before  you.  We  are  glad 
to  announce  that  the  Unitarian  Association  henceforth  takes  the  whole  charge  of 
this  important  mission,  which  works  directly  on  the  lines  of  our  providential  duty. 
While  Roman  Catholics  establish  Catholic  schools  at  the  South,  while  Episco- 
palians establish  Episcopalian  schools,  and  Baptists,  Baptist  schools,  it  is  the 
business  of  somebody  to  see  that  the  National  American  system  of  unsectarian 
Rchools  is  established  there.     It  is  desirable  that  the  miseries  inflicted  in  other 

-Is  by  the  intermixture  of  dogmatic  discussion  with  the  intellectual  and  physical 
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edacation  of  the  children  shall  not  be  repeated  here.  Now,  no  communion  bat 
oars  can  undertake  this  work.  We  can.  It  is  what  we  are  for.  The  business 
of  sects  is  to  dissect  and  divide.  The  business  of  the  Unitarian  Church,  is 
to  unite.  Mr.  Mayo  is  commissioned,  then,  to  use  every  possible  means  to 
build  up  common  schools,  of  the  American  system,  in  the  Southern  States.  He 
is  not  sent  to  establish  schools  which  teach  this  dogma  or  that  of  sectarian 
religion.  He  is  sent  to  encourage  individuals  or  communities,  to  create  schools 
which  do  not  teach  this  or  that  dogma  of  sectarian  religion.  Such  an  enterprise 
is  a  fair  type  of  the  work  we  have  in  hand,  and  of  the  breadth  with  which  we 
must  work  for  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men. 

The  mission  of  Mr.  Dall  in  Calcutta,  now  apprehended  at  its  full  worth  as  the 
Council  believe,  illustrates  the  same  generous  purpose.  If  he  can  show  India 
how  woman  is  to  be  educated,  if  he  can  advance  the  practical  or  technical  edaca- 
tion of  boys  and  girls,  he  is  lifting  up  the  religion  of  India.  If,  while  he  does 
this,  he  can  supply  a  medium  of  intercourse  between  the  great  religious  teachers 
of  the  Indian  faiths  and  the  best  religious  teachers  of  the  West,  he  is  lifting  up 
the  religion  of  the  world.  There  is  no  other  communion  which  can  be  expected 
to  go  to  work  in  a  field  as  large  as  this.  The  gospel  in  our  hands,  especially, 
is  the  gospel  of  reconciliation. 

If  the  proprietors  of  the  *'  Unitarian  Review  *'  succeed  in  the  measures  they  now 
contemplate  for  the  enlargement  and  improvement  of  that  journal,  it  is  on  such 
a  system,  large  and  generous,  that  its  success  must  be  founded.  The  journal  has 
no  reason  for  existence  but  the  wish  that  the  kingdom  of  God  may  come.  Men 
and  women  who  have  a  real  word  of  prophecy  in  that  direction  and  who  know 
how  to  speak  that  word  must  be  permitted  to  speak  it,  whether  they  be  of  our 
communion,  of  some  other  communion,  or  think  they  are  of  no  communion.  The 
papers  in  a  given  number  must  be  the  papers  most  available  for  this  purpose,  be  the 
authors  who  they  may.  It  is  in  our  power  to  attempt  a  journal  on  so  broad  a  plane; 
and,  as  affairs  stand  in  this  country  now,  it  is  in  the  power  of  hardly  any  other 
religious  communion,  perhaps  of  none  excepting  our  Universalist  companions. 

The  project,  truly  admirable,  ot  Wade  College,  referred  by  the  last  Conference 
to  a  special  committee  and  to  the  Council,  proposes  a  university  with  a  range  as 
broad  as  this.  In  Mr.  Wade's  admirable  epigram,  the  college  was  always  to  be 
*<open  at  the  top.''  The  Special  Committee  and  the  Council  have  given  more  atten* 
tion  to  this  important  project  than  to  all  the  other  subjects  submitted  to  us  by^ 
the  Conference  of  1882.  The  happy  establishment  of  the  Meadville  school  made 
it  unnecessary  to  consider  further  plans  for  the  special  instruction  of  Unitarian 
preachers.  The  plans  of  Wade  College  could  be  made  larger.  The  Council  was 
favored  with  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  higher 
education  of  America  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  seemed  possible  to  establish 
at  Cleveland,  on  the  admirable  site  presented  by  Mr.  Wade,  a  post-graduate 
university  for  education  in  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  philosophy.  It  should 
in  the  end  take  the  same  place  in  the  United  States  as  the  College  of  France  and 
the  University  of  Paris  take  in  Europe,  an  institution  not  for  boys  and  girls»  but 
for  men  and  women.  The  scholars  attending  its  lectures  and  courses  would  not 
be  studying  the  elements,  but  would  be  eager  to  go  on  from  the  beginning  they 
had  elsewhere  made.  The  lecturers  would  in  most  instances  be  the  resident 
professors  of  other  colleges,  glad  to  come  to  Cleveland  for  the  joy  of  speaking 
the  best  they  knew,  instead  of  feeding  boys  with  the  pap  of  philosophy.  In 
this  university,   the   lecturers  would   be  men  of   every  school.      The   Roman 
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Catholic  Church  should  give  its  ablest  representative.  Felix  Adler  should  do  his 
best  to  show  the  practical  work  of  ethics.  There  should  be  one  place  in  America 
where  a  Presbyterian  might  lecture  one  hour,  a  Universalist  the  next,  and  an 
Agnostic  the  next.  For  a  scheme  so  broad,  we  had  the  most  cordial  enconrage- 
meut  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  repute  in  every  Protestant  communion. 

Mr.  Wade's  offer,  more  than  princely,  gave  the  site  for  the  college  building 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the  endowment  of  the  college, 

* 

on  the  condition  that  the  Unitarian  Church  would  add  to  that  sum  enough  to 
make  the  endowment  at  the  beginning  half  a  million  dollars.  It  was  evident  that, 
as  the  college  went  on,  it  would  need  a  larger  endowment.  But  we  believed  half 
a  million  enough  for  a  beginning.  We  received  such  assurances  of  support  for  a 
scheme  so  truly  noble  that  we  did  not  and  do  not  doubt  that  we  could  have  estab* 
lished  the  college  on  substantially  the  conditions  named. 

But  practical  difficulties  presented  themselves  at  every  step,  resulting  from  the 
double  use  of  language  in  regard  to  the  Unitarian  Church  and  its  purposes.  If  a 
gentleman  accepted  a  professorship  in  Wade  College,  was  the  world  to  understand 
that  he  had  joined  the  unpopular  little  Unitarian  communion?  If  a  Catholic 
clergyman  lectured  at  Wade  College,  was  he  to  incur  the  suspicion  of  heresy?  If 
a  Hebrew  philanthropist  wished  to  endow  a  professorship,  why  should  he  intrust 
his  funds  to  a  board  named  by  this  body  ?  The  difficulties  suggested  by  a  thou- 
sand such  questions  proved  so  great  that,  at  the  advice  of  gentlemen  most  interested 
in  the  project,  the  Special  Committee  and  the  Council  eventually  determined,  with 
very  great  reluctance,  not  to  press  it  under  the  auspices  of  this  Conference.  Its 
friends  are  not  less  interested  in  it  than  they  have  always  been,  and  Mr.  Wade's 
far-sighted  generosity  may  be  relied  upon  to  work  it  out  on  a  foundation  truly 
large  and  liberal.  But  in  May  last,  we  felt  it  to  be  our  duty  to  inform  him  that 
we  would  no  longer  entangle  his  generous  plans  with  such  inconveniences  as  attach 
to  an  organization  called  Unitarian.  It  will  now  be  in  his  power  to  call  on  our 
personal  assistance,  and  for  that  of  all  the  large-minded  men  and  women  who  have 
joined  in  the  plan,  without  any  incumbrance  from  a  name  which  in  iU-informed 
quarters  is  still  regarded  as  the  name  of  a  sect  or  denomination. 

In  making  such  a  report  with  regard  to  this  noble  project,  the  Council  feels 
that  we  have  carried  out  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  instructions  given  us 
by  the  Conference  two  years  ago.  The  establishment  of  Wade  College,  at  no 
4distant  period,  will  show,  perhaps,  as  no  single  institution  could  show,  the  real 
progress  of  the  countiy  in  the  very  direction  in  which  the  Conference  is  looking; 
and  the  enterprise  will  command  the  cordial  co-operation  of  us  all. 

Every  other  enterprise  commended  to  the  Council  by  the  Conference  of  1882  has 
been  carried  out  as  proposed,  excepting  the  erection  of  a  church  at  Madison  and  at 
Des  Moines,  in  regard  to  which  a  special  report  will  be  laid  before  you.  Substantial 
aid  has  been  given  to  our  loyal  friends  in  Hungary  for  the  endowment  of  their  col- 
lege at  Kolosvar.  The  mission  of  Mr.  Mayo,  as  has  been  said,  has  been  carried  out, 
and  is  now  definitely  and  permanently  established.  The  church  at  New  Orleans 
is  established  on  an  independent  footing.  And  the  Unitarian  Association  for  its 
missionary  work  has  been  able  to  spend,  in  each  of  the  two  years,  considerably 
more  than  the  sum  of  fifty  thousand  dollars  suggested  in  the  vote  of  1882. 

That  Association  has  made  a  step  forward  of  great  importance  in  canning  out 

the  large  and  definite  plan  suggested  by  Dr.  Bellows  in  the  last  of  those  admirable 

Council  Reports  by  which  he  added  so  much  to  the  interest  of  these  meetings  and 

■^  the  method  of  our  missionary  operations.    To  superintend  the  missionary  work 
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of  the  States  of  Massachusetts ,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  the  Association 
has  app6inted  Rev.  Dr.  Moors,  of  Greenfield,  as  a  permanent  officer,  who  may  be 
fairly  enough  called  a  ^*  missionary  bishop  **  for  those  States.  Dr.  Moors  will 
at  once  address  himself  to  the  large  and  interesting  work  assigned  to  him.  If  this 
Conference  so  wishes,  as  the  Council  believes  it  will,  this  appointment  may  be 
considered  only  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  appointment-s,  which  shall  eventually 
carry  over  the  whole  country  the  advantages  of  a  system,  already  thoroughly 
tested  by  our  Western  Conference,  of  permanent  agents  or  missionary  bishops.  Of 
course,  these  officers  will  have  no  charge  over  churches  already  strongly  established. 
Their  business  is  rather  to  establish  new  churches  where  there  is  need.  Experience 
makes  it  clear  that  much  is  gained  by  giving  to  them  State  lines  for  the  bounda- 
ries of  their  fields  of  work.  Even  more  will  be  gained,  when  they  know  that  their 
positions  are  permanent.  They  will  select  the  best  places  for  new  enterprises. 
Their  experience  will  prevent  blunders  in  beginning.  They  will  be  eager  to 
secure  the  best  young  men  for  the  pulpit.  And  our  whole  missionary  enterprise 
will  gain  in  efficiency;  as  every  enterprise  gains  when  a  competent  chief  takes 
credit  for  success  or  responsibility  for  failure.  To  begin  with,  such  missionary 
bishops  might  be  named,  one  for  the  State  of  Maine,  one  for  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont,  one  for  New  York,  one  for  Ohio,  and  one  for  the  Pacific  States,  besides 
those  already  commissioned  for  the  Western  States  and  now  in  the  service  of  the 
Unitarian  Association. 

The  Council  earnestly  recommends  such  a  plan,  as  a  business-like  extension  of 
onr  whole  missionary  system,  to  which  we  have  been  gradually  and  steadily  led 
upward,  and  which  has  now  become  a  necessity. 

Under  such  supervision  we  should  add  at  least  twenty  new  churches  to  the 
number  of  our  organized  churches  in  each  of  the  next  two  years. 

For  the  building  of  these  and  other  new  churches  there  are  many  advantages 
presented  in  such  prudent  and  wise  plans  as  those  formed  by  our  Methodist 
brethren. 

With  every  year,  we  are  gaining  new  light  as  to  the  organization  of  our  State 
and  local  conferences  and  their  work;  and  we  have  a  right  to  expect  more  and 
more  from  the  missionary  spirit  within  their*  own  bounds. 

The  Council  has  great  pleasure  in  welcoming  on  this  occasion  delegates  from  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association,  and  from  the  Protestanten  Vereiu  of  Ger- 
many,  bodies  engaged  in  similar  work  to  ours  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  We 
gladly  recognize  the  interest  which  these  distinguished  bodies  take  in  our  success, 
and  for  theirs  we  express  the  same  hope  as  that  which  they  offer  to  us  so  kindly. 

A  careful  programme  has  been  made  from  the  experience  of  former  meetings 
for  a  division  of  the  time  of  this  Conference.  It  is  subject  to  your  revision ;  but, 
unless  some  change  is  made,  the  business  will  go  forward  on  the  plan  here 
suggested. 

As  we  have  already  intimated,  the  last  two  years  have  shown  an  eager  inter- 
est in  missionary  work  among  our  churches  and  preachers,  such  as  we  have  never 
known  before.  The  younger  preachers  especially  are  in  full  earnest  about  it,  and 
it  is  clear  that  the  churches  second  them.  It  is  in  distinct  recognition  of  this 
feeling,  which  shows  itself  at  every  local  conference,  that  the  Council,  in  the  pro- 
gramme, has  omitted  all  place  for  special  theological  discussion  or  what  would  be 
called  questions  of  dogmatics.  We  fear  that  our  four  days  will  be  only  too  short 
for  the  questions  of  practical  work  and  the  arrangement  for  distinct  special  service 
which  the  country  and  the  time  demand  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCUTION. 

BY  REV.  GRINDALL  REYNOLDS,  SECRETARY. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  by  the  Council  of  this  Conference  to  make,  in  the  brief 
space  of  twenty  minutes,  a  general  statement  of  the  work  of  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  and  to  outline  future  plans  and  duties,  as  they  are  seen  by  that 
executive  branch  of  our  body.  To  do  this,  I  must,  so  far  as  is  possible,  exclude 
all  details,  however  interesting. 

Financially  the  past  two  years  have  been  the  most  prosperous  of  any  in  our 
history.  9199,000  have  been  given  for  special  objects;  namely,  9152,000  to  erect 
a  denominational  building,  and  $47,000  more  to  relieve  the  New  Orleans  church  of 
debt,  to  complete  the  additional  endowment  for  Meadville,  to  establish  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Unitarian  College  in  Hungary,  and  to  support  Mr.  Mayo  in  his 
valuable  work  for  Southern  education;  $145,000  more  have  been  bequeathed  to 
increase  the  permanent  missionary  fund.  Thus,  outside  the  collections  for  gen- 
eral work,  the  gift  has  been  $344,000.  Yet  the  regular  contributions  have  not 
dwindled.  From  these,  $79,000  have  been  realized,  a  sum  nearly  $10,000  greater 
than  was  reported  two  years  ago.  Add  now  what  the  Western  Conference  has 
raised  independently,  and  you  have  a  total  contribution  through  public  channels 
to  our  religious  work  hardly  less  than  $440,000.  This  gift  has  not  indeed  tasked 
our  resources.  Probably  it  did  not  demand  severe  sacrifices.  Yet  it  testifies  that 
our  religious  body  is  not  dead  or  dying,  but  that,  with  the  passage  of  the  years,  it 
pulse  has  a  stronger  and  not  a  feebler  throb. 

Turn  now  to  the  side  of  missionary  activity.  In  the  last  two  years,  the  Asso- 
ciation has  kept  alive  twenty  feeble  parishes,  most  of  them  with  a  history,  most  of 
them  in  New  England ;  and  it  has  done  this  with  a  gift  which  would  not  pay  half 
the  current  expenses  of  a  prosperous  church  in  any  one  of  our  large  cities.  In  the 
same  time,  it  has  created  or  fostered  or  made  independent  twenty-four  other 
churches  in  steadily  increasing  towns.  It  has  supported  religious  services  in  eight 
educational  centres.  It  has  done  its  part  to  keep  in  the  field  nine  State  mission- 
aries. It  has  maintained  the  India  Mission  and  joined  the  British  Association 
in  aiding  a  church  at  Budapest,  the  capital  of  Hungary.  Finally,  it  has  sent  out 
thousands  of  volumes  of  our  best  literature  and  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
of  our  tracts.  With  simple  truth,  the  Association  can  say  that  to  every  good 
object  which  has  appealed  to  it  it  has  lent  a  hand,  whatever  the  condition  of  its 
treasury. 

We  know  that,  in  such  a  brief  s3mop8is,  the  spiritual  pith  and  meaning  of 
missionary  work  are  apt  to  be  lost.  Yet,  in  reality,  in  all  these  enterprises  there 
is  real  work  and  often  real  pathos.  This  fall,  Mr.  Sunderland  leaves  Ann  Arbor. 
Have  you  any  spiritual  census  by  which  you  can  tabulate  and  value  his  labors  and 
those  of  his  predecessor?  A  stable  parish  has  been  gathered.  A  noble  edifice 
s  been  erected.     Thousands  of  young  men  and  women,  who  else  had  had  no 
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contact  with  Unitarianism,  have  oome  to  some  genuine  knowledge  of  its  aims  and 
principles.  So  much  is  clear.  Three  years  ago,  because  we  felt  that  our  Liberal' 
faith  was  needed  at  the  South,  we  sent  Mr.  Chaney  to  Atlanta.  His  first  winter's 
audience  could  have  been  put  into  an  ordinary  parlor.  To-day,  a  neat  chapel  in  a 
central  place  attracts  fourfold  that  audience.  To-day,  Unitarianism  is  beginning 
to  take  there  its  natural  place  as  the  friend  of  all  good  works.  For  three  years, 
the  Association  has  aided  Mr.  Mayo  in  his  labors  to  advance  the  cause  of  public 
school  education  at  the  South,  and  has  now  assumed  his  support.  Neither  figures 
of  speech  nor  of  arithmetic  can  reveal  the  full  worth  of  these  labors.  But  Gen. 
Armstrong,  than  whom  none  is  a  higher  authority,  ascribes  to  them  almost 
unique  value.  We  adduce  these  illustrations  simply  to  show  thvX  behind  our 
brief  notation  there  is  a  story  of  life-giving  activity. 

The  work  of  the  future,  —  what  shall  we  say  about  that?  That  work,  every 
one  sees,  must  be  largely  determined  by  opportunities.  But  the  lines  along  which 
it  must  proceed  are  being  clearly  settled.  We  often  hear  nowadays  the  call  for 
'*  aggressive  work."  We  think  positive  work  would  better  express  the  duty,  for 
we  never  were  and  we  never  wish  to  be  an  intolerant  and  pugnacious  religious 
body.  What,  then,  is  wanted  to-day  is  positive  work,  —  that  kind  of  work  which 
leaves  a  permanent  impression  on  the  world  in  the  form  of  organizations  and 
influences,  which  shall  remain  to  help  men  and  women  when  our  earthly  mission 
is  ended.  Sowing  seed  is  good  and  needful  business,  but  building  granaries  and 
gathering  harvests  are  not  less  needful.  It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  be  able  to 
exert  an  influence  at  once  devout  and  rational.  No  body  of  Christian  people  need 
be  ashamed,  if  much  of  their  spiritual  strength  has  been  thus  expended.  But 
the  time  comes  when  such  an  influence  must  be  concreted  into  institutions  which 
shall  bear  perpetual  witness  to  the  truth;  for  this  duty  of  the  hour,  for  this  posi- 
tive, concreting,  building  work,  the  Association  stands  ready,  and  asks  the  co- 
operation of  the  churches. 

By  what  methods  shall  this  concreting  process  be  accomplished?  I^t  us  say, 
first,  through  the  work  of  State  missionaries.  In  their  report  of  1882,  the  Direc- 
tors of  the  Association  expressed  their  clear  conviction  of  the  need  and  value  of 
just  such  work.  Here  were  great  States  soon  to  become  kingdoms  in  themselves. 
They  were  full  of  liberal  thinking,  full  of  people  to  whom  the  old  faiths  had 
no  attraction,  and  who  were  likely  to  famish  spiritually  unless  they  could  find 
some  more  reasonable  and  nourishing  dispensation  of  the  word.  What  more 
natural  method  than  to  put  into  these  States  wise  men  who  should  seek  these 
liberal  elements,  and  draw  them  together,  and  devise  ways  of  feeding  their 
spiritual  hunger?  Experience  has  only  confirmed  these  views.  Missionary  work, 
for  a  few  years  in  Michigan,  has  created  fifteen  churches  where  there  were  only 
two.  Similar  results  will  be  likely  in  other  States  to  follow  similar  work.  Last 
year,  the  Association,  in  alliance  with  the  local  conferences,  supported  nine  mis- 
sionaries, three  in  New  England  and  six  in  the  West.  At  the  last  meeting  of 
its  Directors,  Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Moors  was  constituted  missionary  for  Southern 
New  England.  The  time  for  farther  extension  seems  to  be  near.  Indeed,  in  the 
great  State  of  New  York  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  the  fields  will  be  ready  when 
the  men  who  can  satisfy  both  the  public  need  and  the  local  wishes  shall  appear. 
Neither  can  the  day  be  far  distant  when  a  like  want  shall  be  felt  in  other  great 
States  in  the  West  and  South.  When  the  demand  comes,  the  Association  would 
desire  to  have  both  the  means  and  the  men  with  which  to  meet  it. 

Very  plainly,  one  other  marked  duty  of  our  Unitarian  people  at  the  present 
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time  19  to  plant  churches.  All  which  characterizes  oar  period — the  spirit  of 
inquiry,  the  progress  of  interpretation,  the  increase  of  intellectual  freedom,  eTen 
the  vast  emigrations  of  races — tends  to  break  the  yoke  of  the  creeds.  The 
question  is,  not  whether  there  is  an  opportunity  for  us,  but  whether  we  have 
earnestness  enough  and  men  sufficiently  filled  with  the  missionary  spirit  to  famish 
spiritual  homes  to  homeless  souls.  This  is  not  mere  theory.  There  is  an  evident 
set  of  the  current  toward  the  formation  of  churches.  In  Massachusetts,  where 
American  Unitarianism  first  took  root,  at  this  moment  five  or  six  new  societies 
are  coming  into  being.  And  with  moderate  effort,  the  six  may  be  made  a  dozen. 
Our  organizations  in  the  West  have  largely  multiplied  within  a  few  years. 
Probably  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  and  Atlanta  are  not  the  only  spots  in  the 
South  where  the  Unitarian  word  would  be  welcomed.  Perhaps,  in  all  the  large 
places,  good  workmen,  with  the  gift  of  perseverance,  would  find  good  work.  We 
do  not  expect  surprising  results.  Churches  do  not  grow  up  in  a  night.  They 
come  out  of  years  of  faithful  nurture.  But  we  do  feel  that  our  people  are  being 
tested,  to  see  whether  we  can  furnish  the  men  and  the  means  to  till  our  part  of  the 
Lord's  vineyard. 

In  connection  with  missionary  work  and  in  connection  with  the  formation  of 
new  churches,  the  distribution  of  our  literature  assumes  a  fresh  importance.  Good 
words  are  never  lost.  Good  books  and  good  tracts  have,  no  doubt,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, their  mission.  But  when  such  seed  is  scattered  without  method  and 
with  little  demand,  much  of  it  falls  to  no  purpose,  — on  the  rocks  or  amid  thorns. 
But  when  in  some  new  post,  where  Unitarianism  is  an  unknown  spiritual  quan- 
tity, the  tract  is  taken  from  the  table  in  the  vestibule,  under  the  dictate  of  spir- 
itual curiosity  or  spiritual  hunger,  or  books  are  sent  upon  written  request,  then, 
evidently  our  literature  becomes  a  power.  This  is  the  kind  of  demand  which  is 
now  springing  up.  And,  to  meet  this  demand,  the  Association  asks  that  it  may 
be  supplied,  not  only  with  funds,  but  with  the  best  thoughls  of  our  best  minds. 

In  addition  to  our  general  work,  certain  special  objects  must  in  the  ensuing 
year  claim  our  attention  and  seek  our  support.  At  the  last  gathering  of  this 
Conference,  it  was  voted  that  $10,000  should  be  raised  for  Des  Moines  and 
Madison,  to  enable  them  to  complete  houses  of  worship;  and  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  carry  the  vote  into  execution.  Certain  other  objects  seemed  to  have 
rightful  precedence,  and  the  collection  has  not  as  yet  been  made.  But,  on  the 
faith  of  that  vote,  Des  Moines  completed  its  meeting-house,  and  looks  to  us  for  the 
three  thousand  dollars  needful  to  free  it  of  debt;  and  Madison,  after  having 
subscribed  what  it  promised  and  bought  its  lot,  is  compelled  to  stop  work.  Every 
consideration,  both  of  justice  and  denominational  self-respect,  demands  that  the 
money  should  be  raised  without  further  delay. 

Before  the  close  of  the  year,  another  special  object  will  appeal  to  our  liberality. 
According  to  the  census  of  1880,  the  Scandinavians  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota, 
with  their  children  bom  in  this  country,  numbered  not  less  than  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand,  and  in  the  latter  State  constituted  more  than  one-fifth  of 
the  population.  They  are  a  noble  people,  honest  and  industrious,  impatient  of 
undue  restraint,  accustomed  to  freedom,  the  very  people  among  whom  we  could 
wish  to  plant  the  seed  of  a  devout  yet  rational  and  liberal  Christian  faith.  With 
the  work  has  come  the  workman.  Kristofer  Janson,  —  on  the  one  side  poet  and 
scholar,  on  the  other  man  of  intense  faith  and  consecration,  —  leaving  the  ways 
of  literary  ambition,  has  devoted  himself  to  the  work  of  preaching  to  his  own  race 
the  grand  principles  of  our  Unitarian  faith.     Already  in  the  country  towns  he  has 
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brought  together  many  little  groups,  to  whom  he  ministers  on  week-days  and 
occasional. Sundays.  But  the  true  centre  of  his  work  is  Minneapolis.  There, 
through  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year,  a  great  audience  comes  to  hear  the 
apostle  of  a  sweet  and  large  faith.  But  he  has  been  compelled  to  meet  in  very 
unsuitable  places,  in  close  proximity  to  drinking-saloons  and  beer-gardens. 
There  has  been  little  opportunity  for  social  gatherings,  none  for  a  Sunday-school. 
A  simple,  commodious  church-building,  properly  situated,  has  become  a  spiritual 
necessity.  To  build  it,  he  must  have  help;  for  none  of  his  people  are  rich.  And 
when  he  comes  eastward,  and  with  the  simplipity  of  a  child  and  yet  with  the 
vigor  of  a  strong  and  earnest  man  tells  his  story,  I  think  he  will  get  it. 

Last  May,  at  its  annual  meeting,  the  Association  made  such  changes  in  its  by- 
laws that  it  becomes  in  form,  a^  well  as  fact,  representative  of  our  churches. 
Every  society  which  takes  any  practical  interest  in  our  missionaiy  efforts  is  one  of 
our  constituents,  and  can  do  its  part  to  shape  our  policy  and  direct  our  work. 
These  changes  were  made  with  cheerfulness  and  absolute  unanimity.  Next  year, 
the  new  denominational  house  will  be  ready  for  occupancy.  It  will  be  centrally 
situated,  yet  in  a  quiet,  sunny  spot.  The  building  itself  will  be  a  strong,  solid, 
handsome  structure,  and  nearly  fire-proof.  It  will  furnish  ample  accommodations 
for  the  book-rooms,  both  of  the  Association  and  tlie  Sunday  School  Society,  for 
ministers'  gatherings,  and  for  meetings  of  all  sorts  of  ooi^mittees.  Its  doors  will 
be  thrown  open  hospitably ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  the  home  of  all  our 
activities,  intellectual,  philanthropic,  and  religious. 

These  things  ought  to  bring,  what  has  been  and  what  must  be  the  principal 
executive  organization  in  our  body,  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  into 
closer  relations  with  our  parishes.  The  parishes  ought  to  feel  that  its  work  is 
their  work,  which  will  prosper  to  the  degree  that  it  has  their  interest,  their 
affection,  and  their  support.  What  the  Directors  could  wish  to  say  to  the  so- 
cieties which  you  represent  is:  '*  We  are  your  children  and  servants.  From  you 
we  must  get  the  courage  to  fight  the  good  fight.  From  you  must  come  the 
resources  with  which  to  carry  forward  a  successful  warfare  against  error  and  every 
form  of  spiritual  bondage,  for  Christian  freedom  and  truth." 
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REPORT  OP  THE  WESTERN  CONFERENCE. 

BT  REV.  J.  T.  SUNDERLAND,  SECRETARY. 

Fbiends  of  the  National  Conferexcb,  —  For  so  many  sessions  of  this 
body  the  same  well-known  face  has  appeared,  and  the  same  eloquent  voice  has 
responded  when  the  report  from  the  West  has  been  called  for,  that  a  new  face  and 
Toice  can  hardly  seem  to  any  of  us  as  other  than  an  intrusion  at  this  time  and  place. 
The  debt  which  the  Western  Conference  owes  to  Mr.  Jones,  whose  term  of  Secre- 
taryship closed  only  with  the  beginning  of  the  present  month,  cannot  be  measured 
or  estimated;  but  it  is  very  great.  Many  of  the  most  substantial  advances  that 
Unitarianism  has  ever  made  in  the  West  have  been  accomplished  during  the  past 
nine  years.  Of  course,  nobody  would  claim,  and  my  honored  predecessor  would 
be  the  last  to  allow,  that  these  have  been  more  than  in  part  his  work.  Yet  must 
all  admit,  what  his  Western  brethren  unanimously  and  most  gratefully  confess^ 
that  without  his  prophetic  foresight,  his  noble  enthusiasm,  his  arduous  labor,  his 
brave  leadership,  his  beautiful  spirit  of  self-forgetfulness  and  devotion  to  the 
cause  which  he  has  so  deeply  loved,  most  of  the  things  which  we  are  glad  and 
proud  to  speak  of  and  point  to  to-day,  as  the  achievements  of  Western  Unitarian- 
ism during  these  nine  years  past,  would  either  remain  still  undone  or  else  they 
would  be  done  much  less  completely  and  effectively  than  they  now  are.  Perhaps 
delicacy  will  not  allow  me  to  say  more  than  this;  and  yet  justice  does  not  permit 
me  to  say  less,  as  I  come  before  you,  the  recently  chosen  Secretary  of  the  Western 
Conference,  to  make  the  brief  report  required  of  me  here  of  that  Western  work  of 
which  Mr.  Jones  has  so  long  been  the  centre  and,  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us, 

the  life. 

In  the  very  limited  time  allotted  for  this  paper,  it  is  impossible,  even  if  it  were 
desirable,  to  give  much  in  the  way  of  details  and  statistics  of  work,  or  personal 
mention  of  individual  workers,  in  our  large  Western  field.  I  shall  attempt,  there- 
fore, to  do  only  two  simple  things:  first,  glance  with  you  rapidly  over  the  Western 
work,  to  see,  in  a  general  way,  something  of  what  it  is,  what  lines  we  are  working 
on,  how  far  we  have  got;  and,  secondly,  point  out  a  few  of  the  directions  in 
which  the  work  seems  to  be  most  pressing,  or  indicate  a  few  of  the  things  which 
as  seems  to  me,  need  to  be  done  next.  It  is  difficult  to  realize  how  large  the 
Western  field  is.    I  think  also  it  is  equally  difficult  to  realize  how  important  it  is. 

It  is  none  other  than  the  great  central  region  of  North  America,  fifteen  hundred 
miles  long  by  five  hundred  wide,  stretching  from  the  Alleghanies  on  the  east  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west,  and  from  the  British  line  on  the  north  to 
Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Kentucky  on  the  south,  and  rapidly  pushing  beyond  even 
these  boundaries.  Nor  is  this  vast  area  the  unpeopled  region  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  it  was.  Now,  Chicago  has  six  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  St.  Louis  three  quarters  as  many;  Cincinnati  falls  not  very  far  behind; 
Louisville,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  crowd  fast  up  toward  two  hundred 
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thousand  each;  far  off,  MiDneapolis  and  St.  Paul,  regarded  as  one  city  (and  they 
are  so  near  together  that  they  well  may  be  so  regarded),  i-each  about  two  hundred 
thousand;  and,  far  away,  Kansas  City  and  Denver  push  ahead  so  rapidly  that  ere 
we  catch  our  breath  they  will  each  have  one  hundred  thousand  souls.  The  centre 
of  population  of  the  whole  country  is  now  west  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio  and  Illinois 
are  surpassed  in  population  only  by  New  York  and  Pennsylvania;  while  Indiana 
and  Iowa  and  Missouri,  not  to  say  Michigan  and  Wisconsin,  are  becoming  great 
and  populous  empires.  Scattered  over  this  vast  and  populous  area,  we  have 
to-day,  in  round  numbers,  seventy  Unitarian  churches.  You  see,  then,  the  vast 
work  that  lies  before  Unitarianism  in  the  West,  and  the  small  beginning  that  has 
80  far  been  made. 

And  yet  let  us  not  suppose  the  start  we  have  got  to  be  less  important  than  it  is. 
The  seventy  churches  which  we  now  possess  have  grown  from  about  forty-five  ten 
years  ago.  In  Michigan,  the  five  churches  of  eight  years  ago  have  increased  to 
twelve.  Under  the  circumstances,  this  is  a  most  gratifying  increase.  In  every 
reformatory  or  advance  movement  in  this  world,  the  hard  thing  is  to  get  the  first 
start.  We  as  Unitarians  are  just  getting  a  start  in  a  region  where  the  people  by 
birth  and  education  are  almost  wholly  either  Orthodox  or  indifferents  to  religion. 
This  we  should  not  forget.  The  man  who  from  poverty  has  grown  rich  will  tell 
you  he  found  it  harder  to  get  his  first  $1,000  than  any  subsequent  910,000.  The 
greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of  our  g^wth  is  our  very  newness  and  fewness. 
People  like  to  go  where  people  go,  and  shuu  that  which  has  few  to  sustain  it. 
Every  new  church,  therefore,  that  we  plant,  not  only  counts  a  church,  but  it 
makes  the  planting  of  the  next  easier.  Our  seventy  churches  which  we  now  have 
mean  that  we  are  beginning  to  accumulate  momentum,  and  this  is  much.  But 
more:  we  are  now  getting  some  denominational  instrumentalities  and  agencies  in 
the  West  which  cannot  help  but  be  of  great  service  to  us  in  our  future  work.  Let 
me  mention  some  of  the  more  important  of  these. 

First,  as  in  some  respects  the  most  full  of  promise,  I  name  the  State  confer- 
ences. Our  aim  is  to  get  a  conference  in  each  State  as  soon  as  there  are  churches 
enough  to  make  this  practicable.  The  State  Conference  of  Wisconsin  was  organ- 
ized in  1866,  and  that  of  Illinois  in  1870;  but  most  that  has  been  done  among  us, 
both  in  orgranizing  State  conferences  and  in  developing  their  capabilities  of  useful- 
ness, has  been  accomplished  within  ten  years.  Now,  we  have  such  conferences 
well  organized  and  in  at  least  fairly  good  working  condition  in  Michigan,  Wis- 
consin, Illinois,  and  Iowa;  and  also,  organized  in  a  way  to  accomplish  something, 
in  three  or  four  other  Western  States. 

Several  of  our  State  conferences,  too,  have  reached  the  point  where,  with  the 
help  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  they  keep  a  State  missionary  in  the 
field.  Michigan  has  had  such  a  missionary  for  nearly  four  years.  Iowa  has  had 
a  State  missionary  at  two  different  times,  and,  although  without  one  now,  is 
hoping,  as  I  understand,  to  secure  another  before  long.  Illinois  has  a  man  in  the 
field.  In  Nebraska,  the  American  Unitarian  Association  has  for  some  time  sus- 
tained a  missionary,  although  for  a  while  now  he  is  to  be  lent  to  Topeka,  Kansas, 
to  get  the  new  movement  in  that  important  capital  on  its  feet.  Wisconsin  has 
arrangements  partly  made  for  a  State  missionary  soon.  Minnesota  has  a  very 
effective  missionary  working  among  its  Scandinavian  population,  though  none 
yet  among  its  American.  All  this  shows  progress,  and  in  exactly  the  right 
direction.  I  am  confident  that,  if  we  are  wise,  we  shall  go  on  developing  our 
States  as  States,  doing  all  we  can  to  strengthen  the  State  conferences  that  already 
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exist,  to  organize  others  as  early  as  practicable,  and  to  sustaia  the  policy  of  State 
missionaries.  By  this  nieans,  we  may  get  the  people  of  every  section  of  the  West 
at  work  as  we  otherwise  cannot. 

Next  in  importance  to  our  State  conferences  among  Western  organizations,  I 
think  I  may  well  put  the  Western  Conference,  the  body  which  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent  here  to-day.  This  organization  is  older  than  any  of  the  State  bodies, 
and  has  been  largely  instrumental  in  bringing  them  all  into  existence.  It  exists 
to  unify  and  foster  all  the  Unitarian  interests  of  the  West,  —  those  of  individual 
churches,  States,  and  the  denomination  at  large.  Established  for  fraternal,  co- 
operative,  and  missionary  purposes  in  the  early  days  when  there  were  not  churches 
enough  for  State  conferences,  its  importance  has  only  increased  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  local  bodies ;  and  it  was  never  felt  to  be  so  essential  to  our  Western  life 
as  it  is  to-day.  It  has  had  a  long  history,  as  we  count  time  in  the  new  West,* 
having  been  in  existence  now  thirty  years.  Its  most  effective  work,  however,  has 
been  done  within  the  past  eight  or  nine  years,  since  it  began  employing  a  man  and 
paying,  him  itself,  as  general  secretary,  to  look  after  its  interests.  It  is  raising 
now,  to  meet  its  various  expenses,  about  $3,000  a  year.  Two  years  ago,  it  was 
made  an  incorporated  body,  with  a  strong  Board  of  Directors  representing  every 
Western  State.  This  Board  of  Directors  holds  five  meetings  a  year  for  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Western  work.  It  is  hoped  to  make  these  Board  meetings 
useful,  not  only  in  shaping  our  own  Western  Conference  activities,  but  also  in 
advising  with  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  so  far  as  may  be  desired,  in 
regard  to  the  carrying  t)n  of  its  large  missionary  operations  in  the  West.  The 
Western  Conference,  though  deeming  it  important  to  have  a  treasury  of  its  own 
for  the  support  of  its  own  organization,  desires  to  be  in  heartiest  co-operation  with 
the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and,  instead  of  diverting  money  from  the 
treasury  of  the  national  body,  would  do  what  lies  in  its  power  to  help  that  body 
to  draw  resources  from  the  West,  —  that  West  into  which  it  has  long  poured  its 
money  for  missionary  purposes  with  so  generous  a  hand.  And  let  me  in  this 
connection  assure  the  friends  of  the  East  that  the  West  and  the  East  were  never  so 
near  together  in  sympathy  as  they  are  now.  Never  did  we  appreciate  so  fully,  I 
am  sure,  the  missionary  work  which  your  money  is  supporting  among  us.  And, 
best  of  all,  I  think  I  can  with  truth  say  that  the  desire  is  growing  in  our  W^estem 
churches  —  slowly,  far  too  slowly,  yet  growing  —  to  do  more  than  support  and 
build  up  ourselves ;  namely,  to  turn  missionaries  and  help  to  cany  our  faith  to 
others.  And  if  many  of  our  churches  contribute  to  the  Western  Conference  treas- 
ury and  to  our  State  conference  treasuries,  and  do  not  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  treasury,  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  they  are  indifferent  to  noble  work 
done  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  among  us  or  to  its  claims  upon  us. 
It  is  simply  felt  that  the  whole  cause  is  one,  and  that,  if  the  people  can  be  got  to 
give  $5  for  a  treasury  which  is  located  close  at  home  where  they  would  only 
give  $3  for  one  which  is  farther  away,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  ask  them 
to  make  their  contributions  to  the  nearer  treasury.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  may  be  brought  by  degrees  to  do  both.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  reasonable  to 
ask  our  larger  and  stronger  Western  churches  generally  to  do  all  they  are  now 
doing  for  the  Western  Conference  and  its  work  and  the  various  State  conferences 
and  their  work,  and  at  the  same  time  send  a  generous  annual  contribution  to  the 
treasury  of  the  national  missionary  body  in  Boston.  And  I  cannot  but  think 
that  the  large-minded  policy  which  prevailed  at  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association,  when  that  body  made  itself  a  delegate  body  to 
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whose  meetiugs  all  contributing  churclies  were  invited  to  send  representatives,  will 
do  something  to  bring  about  this  desirable  result.  For  now  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  is  a  national  body  in  a  larger  sense  than  it  was  possible  for  it  to 
be  before. 

Another  denominational  organization  of  importance  which  we  have  established 
in  the  West  is  the  Woman's  Western  Conference.  This,  however,  I  need  not 
speak  of  in  detail  here,  as  it  will  present  a  report  of  its  own  work  on  this  platform 
during  the  week. 

Older  than  the  Woman's  Conference,  and  not  less  important,  is  our  Western 
Sunday  School  Society.  This  has  been  in  existence  eleven  years,  and  has  been 
very  active  most  of  the  time,  especially  during  the  past  six  years,  and  has  accom- 
pli^ed  much  good  work.  But  this  also  I  may  pass  by  with  simply  a  mention, 
since  it  will  report  for  itself. 

One  of  the  most  efficient  arms  of  our  work  which  I  may  speak  of  is  our  Western 
Publishing  Committee,  consisting  of  Brethren  Gannett,  Jones,  Learned,  Blake, 
Hosmer,  Batchelor,  Utter,  Wendte,  and  the  present  Western  Secretary.  This 
committee  not  only  stands  behind  **  Unity,"  our  Western  Unitarian  paper,  edited 
by  Mr.  Jones,  but  it  has  published  a  book  of  Hymns  and  Chorals,  a  volume  of  Be- 
sponsive  Scripture  Readings  for  the  congregation,  a  volume  of  Scriptures,  Old  and 
New,  or  readings  for  the  pulpit,  various  pamphlets  for  Unity  Club  and  other  uses; 
and  just  now  it  has  in  hand  the  publication  of  a  series  of  new  Unitarian  tracts, 
more  especially  for  use  in  the  Western  field,  and  a  semi-monthly  publication  called 
''  The  Church  Door  Pulpit,"  which  is  a  series  of  fortnightly  sermons  by  our  leading 
£astem  and  Western  liberal  preachers,  Unitarian  and  others,  designed,  as  the 
name  suggests,  to  be  subscribed  for  by  churches,  to  be  used  as  fresh  material  for 
distribution  at  the  church  door. 

Do  you  wonder  how  the  committee  have  been  able  to  publish  so  much  ?  I  will 
tell  you.  A  good  Eastern  friend  a  year  or  two  ago  put  9500  into  the  hands  of  one 
of  our  number  for  this  kind  of  work,  and  here  is  the  result.  But  the  money  is 
about  gone.  If  we  are  to  undertake  much  more  printing,  —  and  a  good  deal  more 
of  importance  is  planned,  —  somebody  must  give  us  the  money.  Who  will  do  it? 
Perhaps  some  one  will  who  is  here  in  this  room  this  morning. 

One  more  mention.  An  exceedingly  important  achievement  in  connection  with 
our  Western  work  has  been  the  establishment  of  our  combined  bookstore  and  head- 
quarters in  Chicago.  The  Colegrove  Book  Company  is  a  purely  business  affair; 
but  it  was  organized  by  Mr.  Jones  and  others,  mainly  Unitarians  in  the  West, 
materially  aided  by  George  H.  Ellis  and  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in  the 
East,  for  the  purpose  of  having  in  Chicago  a  bookstore  which,  while  not  in  name 
Unitarian,  should  keep  always  on  hand  a  full  supply  of  Liberal  books,  and  at  the 
same  time  furnish  rooms  for  our  various  denominational  societies,  or  in  other  words, 
a  general  Unitarian  head-quarters  for  the  West.  All  this  has  been  accomplished. 
The  bookstore  is  the  second  largest  in  Chicago,  is  centrally  and  in  every  way  excel- 
lently located,  and  furnishes  pleasant  rooms  in  the  rear  for  the  offices  of  the 
Western  Conference,  the  Woman's  Conference,  the  Sunday  School  Society,  and  the 
editor  of  '^  Unity; "  also  for  various  small  Unitarian  gatherings,  as,  for  example,  the 
Chicago  weekly  noon  Sunday  School  teachers'  meeting;  and,  not  least  important, 
a  general  meeting-place  for  the  Unitarians  of  the  city  and  ministers  or  others 
visiting  the  city.  The  rooms  have  been  fitted  up  and  furnished  by  the  ladies  of 
the  Chicago  churches;  and,  taken  together  with  the  bookstore,  they  furnish  a 
Chicago  Unitarian  head-quarters,  and  a  Western  Unitarian  head-quarters,  in  the 
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fullest  sense  of  the  word  ;  and  their  value  as  such  to  our  cause,  not  onlj  in 
Chicago,  but  in  the  West  as  a  whole,  is  yery  great. 

I  have  now  given  you  the  rapid  and  imperfect  glance  which  I  promised  over  our 
Western  work,  with  a  view  to  letting  you  see  in  some  slight  way  what  it  is,  what 
lines  we  are  working  on,  and  how  far  we  have  advanced.  Many  other  things  I 
should  be  glad  to  speak  of,  as,  for  example,  our  Post-office  Mission  work  and  our 
Unity  clubs.  But  time  remains  only  for  a  moment's  look  toward  the  future,  and 
a  word  about  work  not  yet  done,  but  needing  to  be  done.  And,  after  all,  the 
future  and  the  things  not  yet  accomplished  are  our  chief  concern  in  this  world. 
Taking  account  of  things  accomplished,  however  pleasant  it  may  be,  is  chiefly  good 
as  it  furnishes  us  wisdom  and  hope  and  courage  for  coming  days  and  toila. 

As  I  glance  toward  the  future,  my  first  inquiry  must  be,  Can  anything  be  done 
to  retrieve  that  simply  tremendous  disaster  which  we  have  suffered  within  the  past 
two  years,  —  the  loss,  or  seeming  loss,  of  the  hoped-for  Wade  Theological  School? 
Some  say.  We  don't  need  such  a  theological  school  for  the  West.  No:  we  do  not, 
if  Unitarianism  is  to  die  or  to  be  the  small  thing  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But,  if 
rational  religion  is  to  have  the  future  that  it  ought  to  have,  and  that  some  of  us 
believe  it  is  going  to  have,  in  that  mighty  coming  West  of  50,000,000,  75,000,000, 
100,000,000  population,  then  we  do  need  such  a  school.  For  to-day,  na  For  to- 
morrow, yes.  Believe  me,  there  is  a  mighty  to-morrow  for  that  central  empire 
of  America  which  the  Father  of  Waters  drains.    Present  equipments  enough? 

0  we  of  little  faith  I 

Why  did  the  Wade  School  fail?  Partly,  because  we  would  not  look  at  the  fu- 
ture, —  the  future  certainly  coming.  Partly,  because  we  had  not,  as  a  denomina- 
tion, the  business  promptness  and  discretion  to  lay  our  hands  upon  two  or  three  of 
the  wisest,  most  energetic,  and  ablest  men  in  our  body.  East  or  West,  in  the  pas- 
torate or  out  (if  it  had  taken  six  out  of  our  first  pulpits  for  a  year,  it  would  have 
been  cheap),  and  say  to  them,  *<  In  God's  name  do  this  great  work,  secure  this 
great  prize  I" 

Is  the  opportunity  entirely  past  now?  I  fear  so;  I  suppose  so.  Tet  our  leaden 
may  well  be  quite  sure  before  they  give  all  up.  And,  if  all  has  to  be  given  up, 
then  what?  At  least,  it  may  well  make  us  all  humble  and  increasingly  wise  and 
earnest  in  our  work,  if  so  be  that  we  may  do  something  toward  making  good  this 
great  loss. 

What  are  the  advance  enterprises  in  the  West  that  we  need  to  give  attention  to 
these  coming  two  years? 

Of  course,  first  of  all,  that  undertaking  should  be  finished  which  was  begun 
here  two  years  ago;  namely,  the  raising  of  ten  thousand  dollars  to  plant  churches 
in  the  capital  cities  of  Iowa  and  Wisconsin. 

Following  on  in  the  church-building  line.  Brother  Janson,  our  Scandinavian 
poet-preacher  missionary,  as  Secretary  Reynolds  has  already  said,  wants  and  needs 
a  church  for  his  work  in  Minneapolis.  His  own  people  can  raise  money  for  the 
lot,  and  perhaps  a  little  more;  but  most  of  the  means  to  put  up  the  building  must 
come  from  the  denomination  at  large.  Then  comes  Brother  Jones  and  his  very 
important  work  of  permanently  housing  the  now  once  more  prospering  Fourth 
Church  in  Chicago.  His  people  expect  to  contribule  the  S7,000  or  so  necessary 
to  purchase  the  ground  for  it  to  stand  on,  and  then  outsiders  must  erect  the  edifice. 

1  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  other  Chicago 
churches  will  take  hold  of  this  work  with  energy,  and  probably  subscribe  most  or 

U  necessary  to  its  prosecution. 
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Topeka,  Kan.,  also,  and  St.  Joseph,  Miss.,  and  Beatrice,  Neb.,  not  to  name 
other  places  in  the  West,  are  desiring  to  build,  and  will  need  aid. 

All  this  reminds  me  to  say  —  what  is  not  only  my  own  judgment,  but  that  of 
many  of  our  leading  Western  men  —  that  nothing  would  be  wiser  for  us,  as  a  body, 
now  that  the  Cambridge  Divinity  School  and  Meadville  are  endowed,  and  the  Uni- 
tarian Building  in  Boston  is  provided  for,  and  we  have  no  single  enterprise  of  great 
magnitude  on  hand,  than  to  undertake  to  raise  within  the  next  two  or  three  years  a 
Church  Building  Fund  of  $100,000  or  $200,000,  to  be  used  mainly  in  the  form  of 
loans  without  interest  to  new  societies  erecting  houses  of  worship.  Is  there  any- 
thing more  timely  or  urgent  for  us  to  do  than  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise?  I 
feel  sure  at  least  that  there  is  nothing  which  would  tend  more  to  strengthen  and 
build  up  our  cause  in  the  West  and  South. 

Some  of  the  other  things  waiting  to  be  done  in  the  West  are:  first,  the  develop- 
ing of  the  Fost-office  Mission  much  more  fully  than  we  have  yet  developed  it,  to 
find  out  just  what  are  its  possibilities;  second,  the  putting  of  **  Unity  "  on  its  feet 
financially,  which  can  best  be  done  by  somebody  (and  who  can  do  it  better  than 
we  who  are  here?)  getting  for  it  five  hundred  more  subscribers;  third,  every  one  of 
our  leading  and  best-known  Unitarian  preachers  of  the  East  to  come  West  every 
winter  for  a  carefully  mapped  out  and  arranged  for  two  weeks'  preaching  mission- 
ary tour  among  our  weaker  isolated  churches,  but  especially  in  new  towns  and 
cities  where  our  Unitarian  gospel  has  never  been  heard, — a  perfectly  feasible 
thing;  fourth,  and  finally,  a  missionary  to  be  put  as  soon  as  practicable  into  every 
one  of  the  more  important  Western  States  where  there  is  not  one  already.  How 
many  of  these  things  shall  we  have  accomplished  when  we  assemble  here  in  our 
next  National  Conference,  two  years  from  now? 
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REPORT  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  CONFERENCE. 

BY  REV.  GEORGE  L.  CHANEY,  OF  ATLANTA. 

This  Conference  was  fonned  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  April  24,  1884.  It  is  not  yet  six 
months  old.  The  infant  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  Its  report  might 
stop  here,  were  it  not  for  its  hope  and  promise  of  future  usefulness  and  the  good 
record  which  the  churches  composing  it  have  made  for  themselves  during  the  last 
two  years. 

Rev.  £.  C.  L.  Browne,  Rev.  C.  A.  Allen,  and  Rev.  G.  L.  Chaney,  the  minis- 
ters respectively  of  the  Unitarian  churches  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  New  Orleans, 
La.,  and  Atlanta,  Ga.,  organized  the  Conference;  and  Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer,  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  also  gave 
their  aid  and  counsel  at  the  meeting  in  which  the  Conference  began. 

The  preamble  of  this  Conference  expresses  its  purpose.    It  is  as  follows:  — 

'*  To  promote  acquaintance  and  co-operation  between  the  Unitarian  churches 
already  existing  at  the  South;  to  extend  toward  other  Christian  churches  our 
brotherly  sympathy ;  to  devise  means  for  the  friendly  correspondence  and,  so  far 
as  possible,  for  the  religious  conference  and  comfort  of  our  scattered  fellow- 
believers;  and  to  prepare  ourselves  for  such  opportunities  for  united  religions 
service  as  shall  be  opened  to  us  in  the  future  development  of  this  portion  of  our 
common  country,  we  unite  to  form  the  Southern  Conference  of  Unitarian  and 
other  Christian  Churches." 

The  following  named  persons  were  chosen  as  officers:  President,  A.  B.  Rose, 
M.  D.,  of  Charleston,  S.  C.  Vice-Presidents:  J.  M.  Gould,  of  New  Orleans; 
F.  G.  Bromberg,  of  Mobile;  J.  A.-  Burns,  of  Atlanta.  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
J.  Russell  Hodge,  of  Atlanta.  Directors:  Alvah  Gage,  Mrs.  M.  £.  Mills,  and 
Rev.  E.  C.  L.  Browne,  of  Charleston,  S.  C;  W.  H.  Snowden,  Mrs.  A.  V.  Gude, 
and  Rev.  G.  L.  Chaney,  of  Atlanta;  W.  Palfray,  Mrs.  C.  Holloway,  and  Rev. 
C.  A.  Allen,  of  New  Orleans. 

1.  At  a  public  meeting  held  the  same  evening,  addresses  of  rare  ability,  dis- 
crimination, and  sober  eloquence,  were  given  by  the  visiting  clergymen;  and  a 
most  favorable  impression  of  the  personnel  of  our  ministry  was  made  in  Atlanta. 
The  formation  of  this  Conference  in  Atlanta  has  already  given  to  the  young 
church  there  a  feeling  that  it  is  not  alone  in  the  work  it  has  undertaken.  When 
similar  meetings  are  held  at  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  as  the  Conference 
proposes  during  the  coming  year,  we  believe  an  equal  benefit  will  be  conferred 
upon  the  churches  in  those  cities.  Charleston  is  almost  as  far  from  New  Orleans 
as  it  is  from  Boston.  Their  common  geographical  position  in  the  South  did  not 
practically  bring  them  into  social  relations.  But  with  a  church  at  Atlanta,  half- 
way between  them,  and  a  Conference  to  bring  their  representatives  together,  we 
may  hope  for  a  deepened  sense,  a  community  of  interest,  and  a  oneness  of  calling 
between  them. 
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Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference,  and  largely  in  consequence 
of  its  generous  action,  the  church  in  New  Orleans  has  been  freed  from  its  debt  of 
over  $15,000,  and  is  now  clear  of  all  obligations,  save  to  love  one  another  and  the 
friends  who  haye  so  freely  aided  it.  The  church  in  Charleston  has  resolutely 
held  its  own,  in  spite  of  the  bereavements  of  death  and  the  hesitating  return  of  its 
old-time  prosperity.  The  church  in  Atlanta  has  become  an  accomplished  fact,  has 
built  and  dedicated  a  comely  chapel  free  from  debt,  and  stands  ready  to  serve  the 
denomination  as  a  distributing  centre  for  its  literature,  its  men,  and  its  missions. 

The  preservation  of  the  historic  churches  of  Charleston  and  New  Orleans,  alike 
from  the  fires  of  war  and  the  waters  of  flood,  is  a  source  of  worthy  satisfaction  to 
the  Unitarian  Church  at  large;  and  too  much  praise  is  not  likely  to  be  given  to 
those  faithful  la3rmen  and  devoted  ministers  who  have  made  this  preservation  the 
ground  of  good  hopes  for  the  future. 

It  seems  little  to  ask  from  those  who  have  already  shown  themselves  generous 
that  they  will  give  these  lonely  workmen  the  comfort  of  their  presence  and  sym- 
pathy in  worship,  whenever,  as  often  happens  in  these  travelling  days,  they  find 
themselves  near  either  of  our  Southern  churches  on  Sunday.  And  if,  on  further 
inquiry  and  acquaintance  with  their  methods  of  work,  the  impulse  to  lend  a  hand 
becomes  natural,  let  it  have  its  way.  Churches  and  charities  that  speed  on  wheels 
at  the  North  limp  on  crutches  at  the  South  for  want  of  money.  Grievous  as  is  the 
sense  of  dependence  to  a  high-spirited  people,  —  and  the  Southern  people  are  high- 
spirited,  —  our  churches  there  are  more  burdened  by  the  sight  of  unrelieved 
miseries,  unredeemed  wrongs,  ignorance  and  mischief  running  at  large,  and  native 
talents  running  to  waste  than  by  their  own  necessities. 

If  our  friends  at  the  North  still  care  to  educate  the  poorer  classes  at  the  South, 
and  co-operate  with  the  Southern  people  in  their  brave  struggle  for  redemption 
from  present  darkness  and  sin,  they  will  find  our  churches  already  waiting  and 
longing  to  be  the  agents  of  their  humane  means  and  energies.  We  shall  best 
commend  our  church  by  letting  her  works  praise  her  in  the  gates. 

It  is  possible  now,  as  it  has  not  been  before  since  the  war,  to  secure  the  co-oper- 
ation of  one's  neighbors  of  every  sect  in  the  organization  and  management  of 
benevolent  institutions.  Whatever  can  be  spared  from  the  foremost  duty  of  carry- 
ing our  churches  to  the  South  will  be  best  expended  in  such  mutual  benefactions 
between  the  people  of  our  churches  and  their  neighbors.  In  Atlanta,  an  Indus- 
trial Cottage  has  been  opened,  where  the  poorer  white  children  are  taught  the 
domestic  economies  and  housekeeping  arts;  an  accomplished  colored  graduate  of 
the  Boston  School  of  Cooking  has  begun  her  delectable  mission  to  her  colored 
sisters;  a  Technical  School  has  been  projected,  and  only  awaits  the  better  time 
coming  in  the  commercial  world  to  be  realized ;  a  free  lending  library  of  twelve 
hundred  volumes  has  been  established  in  connection  with  the  church,  and  a  system 
inaugurated  by  which  small-sized,  well-selected  libraries  may  be  placed  in  centres 
of  population  throughout  the  South.  This  is  a  field  of  usefulness  never  entered 
upon  by  any  of  our  predecessors ;  and  it  is  exactly  in  accordance  with  our  faith  in 
liberal  culture,  our  large  share  in  such  culture,  and  the  great  need  of  such  culture 
at  the  South.  This  library  mission,  and  the  handy  education  which  we  have  al- 
ready strongly  advocated  and  partly  secured,  we  place  at  the  head  of  our  practical 
benefactions.  Meantime,  the  Post-office  Mission,  which,  we  were  prompt  to  learn 
from-  our  friends  at  Cincinnati,  is  bringing  letters  almost  daily  from  every  part 
of  Georgia,  asking  for  books  and  papers  explaining  the  faiUi  and  purpose  of 
Unitarianism. 
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2.  Besides  these  inquirers  there  axe  Unitariaiis  in  various  portions  of  the 
South  who  have  no  church  of  their  kind  near  at  hand.  It  will  be  the  endeavor 
of  this  Conference  to  discover  such  people,  ascertain  their  religious  needs,  and  as 
far  as  possible  supply  them.  Already,  we  are  in  correspondence  with  some  of 
them;  and,  through  these,  we  shall  become  acquainted  with  others.  In  time, 
churches  will  arise  from  the  coming  together  of  these  fellow-believers;  and  we 
shall  encourage  the  formation  of  Unitarian  societies  as  fast  as  they  promise  to 
be  useful  and  self-supporting.  In  small  towns  like  Marietta,  Ga.,  where  several 
Unitarian  families  reside,  and  where  they  illustrate  their  catholicity  by  attending 
the  churches  already  existing  there,  it  will  be  enough  if  we  can  visit  them  occa- 
sionally and  keep  alive  the  love  and  the  memories  of  their  home  Church.  That 
is,  we  do  not  propose  to  multiply  Unitarian  churches  without  regard  to  the  local 
condition  of  their  support  In  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  South  there  will  be  a 
Unitarian  church  soon  or  late,  because  in  all  such  cities  there  will  be  enough 
worshippers  of  that  faith  to  form  and  sustain  Unitarian  societies.  Richmond, 
Wilmington  in  North  Carolina,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Augusta,  Mobile,  Yicks- 
burg,  Memphis,  Nashville,  and  Knoxville  should  all  be  visited  and  judiciously 
entreated. 

But  the  scattered  sheep  must  put  up  with  itinerant  service;  and,  in  their  ge- 
nial and  hearty  participation  in  the  best  religious  society  near  them,  they  will  be 
promoting  free  and  spiritual  Christianity  where  it  most  needs  promotion,  —  in 
the  heart  of  the  Orthodox  churches.  Unitarianism,  concentrated  in  the  iai^ 
cities,  dispersed  in  the  villages,  will  be  the  policy  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  our 
ecclesiastical  work  at  the  South. 

3.  And,  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  readiness  or  unreadiness  of  this  pecu- 
liarly interesting  portion  of  our  country  to  welcome  Unitarian  Christianity,  it  is 
certain  that  many  intelligent  and  humane  people  of  every  sect  are  earnestly  alive 
to  the  value  of  those  social,  intellectual,  and  charitable  enterprises  with  which 
Unitarians  have  always  been  actively  associated.  Social  science,  associated  char- 
ities, prison  reform,  vital  education,  training  in  the  handicrafts  and  household 
arts,  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by  libraries  and  lectures,  hospital  care,  — these 
interests,  and  others  like  them,  afford  a  common  meeting-ground  for  all  who 
believe  in  human  progress,  whatever  they  may  think  of  human  nature.  We  pro- 
pose to  meet  our  friends  at  the  South  on  this  plane  of  a  common  humanity. 

Already  as  individuals  we  have  done  what  we  could  in  our  several  places  to 
promote  integral  education  and  practical  benevolence.  With  some  of  us,  this 
work  in  Southern  fields  began  during  the  war  and  has  continued  to  this  day. 
We  gratefully  remember  Richmond,  Hampton,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  Atlanta, 
Tuskegee,  and  other  less  conspicuous  centimes  of  education  thus  aided  in  their 
happy  development  and  sustained  in  their  present  useful  and  honorable  position. 
Our  typical  Unitarian  churches  have  always  accepted  as  their  true  church  work 
whatever  would  elevate  purity  and  enlighten  mankind.  Having  nothing  to  gain 
from  the  ignorance  of  men,  appealing  ever  to  their  enlightened  mind  and  con- 
science, Unitarianism  counts  general  education  as  its  near  ally.  In  the  voluntary 
mission  of  Mr.  Mayo  in  the  cause,  we  find  a  way  of  helping  education  at  the 
South  which  is  peculiarly  congenial  with  our  unsectarian  methods  and  epirit. 
In  four  years,  he  has  visited  thirteen  of  the  Southern  States,  carrying  the  precise 
knowledge  of  the  American  public  school  system  which  was  most  needed  in  these 
States,  and  giving  them  valuable  encouragement  and  suggestions  in  their  adop- 
tion of  it.    In  accordance  with  our  recommendation,  the  Association  has  assomed 
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the  larger  part  of  the  salary  of  Mr.  Mayo  for  the  coming  year;  and  we  believe 
that  what  he  is  doing  for  education  at  the  South  will  prove  a  direct  service  to 
the  cause  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  religion,  which  is  our  cause. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  the  purposes  thus  set  before  them,  the  Southern 
Conference  will  rely,  first,  upon  its  own  resources,  which  are  chiefly  interest  in 
our  church  and  zeal  for  its  cause;  and,  second,  upon  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the 
Unitarian  Church  at  large,  in  whose  service  we  are  engaged.  The  absence  of  a 
strong  Unitarian  constituency  at  the  South  makes  it  necessary  that  every  new 
church  planted  there  should  depend,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  upon  the  re- 
sources of  some  missionary  body.  While  these  resources  are  limited,  the  work  of 
multiplying  these  churches  must  go  on  slowly ;  but  we  believe  that  it  can  be  ac- 
complished in  any  large  city  where  it  is  attempted,  if  the  means,  the  man,  and 
the  right  method  are  employed. 

Grateful  for  the  confidence  and  generosity  already  shown  them,  the  churches  of 
the  South  would  reward  their  friends  by  giving  them  new  and  larger  opportunities 
for  the  propagation  of  their  faith. 
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A    REPORT   ON    UNITARIAN   STATE    AND    LOCAL 

CONFERENCES. 

SUBMITTED  TO  ▲  MXBTIITO  OF  THE  OFFICERS  OF  THE  BAXB  AT  SAXJLTOOA,  SEPT.  23,  1884. 

BY  BEV.  JENKIN  U.  JONES. 

Some  months  ago  the  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  asked  me  to  help 
arrange  for  such  a  meeting  as  this.  In  order  to  have  some  straw  to  make  our 
brick  with,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  each  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  State  and  local 
Conferences,  urging  them  to  secure  as  full  an  official  representation  of  their  organi- 
zation as  possible,  and  asking  them  the  following  questions:  — 

(1)  What  questions  do  you  consider  most  important  to  be  discussed  at  sach  a  meeting?  (2) 
What  are  the  most  serious  hindrances  to  our  work  ?  (3)  Will  you  send  a  copy  of  your  by-laws 
and  constitution  if  printed?  (4)  How  many  sessions  has  your  Conference  held  since  the  Santoga 
Convention  in  1S82  ?  (5)  The  usual  length  of  your  sessions  ?  (6)  How  much  money  have  yoa 
raised  as  a  Conference  for  specific  conference  work  7  (7)  What  missionary  work  or  new  churches 
have  been  fostered  by  the  Conference  as  such  ?  (8)  What  are  the  possibilities  for  missionary 
work  at  the  present  time  within  your  lunits  ?  (9)  What  towns  within  your  limits  seem  to  be 
about  ready  for  a  missionary  ?  (10)  How  can  the  efficiency  of  your  Conference  be  increased  aa 
such  ?  , 

Seventeen  out  of  the  twenty-one  Conferences  entered  in  the  Tear-Book  sent 
replies.  These  letters  as  a  whole  make  very  good  reading,  and  I  herewith  place 
them  at  the  disposal  of  this  meeting.  If  it  is  practicable  for  us  to  go  into  a  dis- 
cussion of  missionary  details,  they  contain  much  of  decided  practical  value;  but 
these  reports  seem  to  me  to  point  towards  a  few  general  principles  which  it  is  far 
more  important  for  us  to  understand  at  this  time  than  that  we  discuss  any  of  the 
details  connected  therewith.  If  I  can  bring  before  you  a  few  of  these  principles 
in  such  a  way  as  to  command  discussion,  I  shall  consider  my  duty  done.  First, 
though,  we  will  let  these  Secretaries  speak  for  themselves  a  few  moments. 

SUGGESTED  TOPICS. 

Among  the  topics  offered  to  this  meeting  for  consideration  are  the  following: 

Iowa  suggests:  * 

Ways  and  means  of  adding  to  our  corps  of  efficient  workers  and  increasing  the  contribotionf 
to  our  treasury. 

Nebraska  would  like  to  have  discussed: 

How  to  make  a  reasonable  faith  as  zealous  as  an  tmreasontng  credulity  ?  How  to  enlist 
the  heart*s  affection  in  the  service  of  that  which  must  make  the  great  world's  salvation? 

Illinois  asks : 

Can  we  improve  our  method  of  organization  ?  What  is  the  best  method  of  spreading  infofw 
mation  regarding  the  Unitarian  position  and  work  ?  Should  we  not  have  a  publication  fond  to 
'upply  the  information  gratis  ? 
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From  the  other  side  of  our  territory,  the  Plymoath  and  Bay  Conference  wants 

us  to  discuss: 

The  power  and  functions  of  the  delegates  to  our  seyersl  meetings,  and  how  far  do  they  really 
repreaent  the  churches  they  represent  ?  How  are  we  to  make  them  more  efficient  and  heartily 
interested  in  the  practical  burineu  of  each  meeting  ? 

The  Connecticut  Valley  suggests  the  following: 

What  questions  are  most  suitable  to  be  brought  before  onr  Conference  ?  How  far  encourage 
the  emotional  element  in  religion  ?  Have  we  not  neglected  it  too  much  ?  How  interest  laymen 
in  our  denominational  work  ?  What  about  extra-Biblical  topics,  like  Ciyil  Serrice,  Tariff,  Prohi- 
bition, etc.  ?    How  awaken  enthusiasm  so  much  needed  in  our  sect  ? 

The  Norfolk  Conference  asks: 

How  can  we  interest  the  laymen  in  our  conference  work?  Dutff  of  the  laity  to  attend 
church?  How  to  interest  young  men  in  church  work?  How  can  our  Conferences  help  our 
churches  maintain  their  rightful  position  and  influence  in  promoting  the  moral  and  religious  life 
of  the  community  ? 

The  South  Middlesex  suggests  the  following,  not  so  much  for  this  meeting  as 
for  the  meetings  we  shall  arrange  for  when  we  get  home,  and  which  it  is  hoped 
we  may  make  more  practical  and  valuable: 

To  lay  stress  on  the  devotional  meetings.  To  have  short,  sharp,  telling  speeches  after  the 
essay.  Essays  not  to  be  over  thirty  or  forty  minutes  long.  Ought  not  such  subjects  as  Temper- 
ance, Labor,  and  Capital  to  be  more  discussed  by  us?  Ought  we  not  to  ally  ourselves  more  with 
the  reforms  of  the  day  ?    Can  we  educate  our  people  to  give  more  as  a  religious  duty  ? 

The  North  Middlesex  wants  us  to  consider : 

Some  plan  by  which  onr  Conferences  can  be  inspired  with  life.  They  need  a  definite  work 
and  definite  objects  to  work  for. 

New  Hampshire  begs  us  to  consider  the  very  practical  questions: 

How  are  we  to  secure  a  church-building  fund  ?  And  what  can  be  done  to  induce  and  prepare 
young  men  for  missionary  work  ? 

THE  HINDRANCES. 

Among  the  hindrances  mentioned,  Nebraska  suggests: 

A  lack  of  the  best  things'  in  the  missionaries  now  in  the  fields.  A  lack  of  missionaries  with 
virilittf  and  rtligiout  enthusiasm,  who  are  without  dependants  ;  men  who  can  forage.  The  want 
of  a  well-organized  Missionary  Board  with  a  knowledge  of  men  and  the  fields  to  be  worked.  The 
absence  of  a  Loan  Building  Fund  or  Church  Extension  Society. 

Illinois  finds  the  most  serious  hindrances  in  the  indifference  of  people  to  re- 
ligious subjects  and  their  unwillingness  to  pay  money  for  religious  work. 

Michigan  complains  of  a  "lack  of  earnest  and  pronounced  religious  men,  and 
the  wide-spread  impression  that  we  stand  for  everything  and  nothing." 

North  Middlesex  grieves  over  a  •*  lack  of  thorough  organization  and  some  effi- 
cient bond  of  imion  and  fellowship  among  the  churches  of  the  Conference." 

HOW  TO  INCREASE  THE  EFFICIENCY. 

The  answers  to  the  question  "  How  can  the  efficiency  of  your  Conference  be 
increased?  "  are  interesting.  They  would  be  sometimes  humorous  were  they  not 
so  sad.  One  says,  **  By  more  real  earnestness,  more  system,  and  more  missionaiy 
work." 
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Another  wants  a  paid  missionary. 
Another,  in  the  travail  of  his  spirit,  says: 

We  need  work.    We  hare  aimed  at  nothing,  and  hit  it  every  time. 

A  fourth  calls  this  a  hard  question,  and  says  his  Conference  tries  to  answer  it 
at  every  meeting  by  discussing  ways  and  means. 

The  Channing  Conference  wants  more  interest  in  oar  general  and  local  church 
work. 

Four  different  Conferences  call  for  a  State  missionary,  and  one  adds: 

Or  some  one  who  shall  have  power  to  send  men  to  a  place  to  stay  until  they  have  dona  MBe 
good. 

Another  brother  of  much  experience  says: 

It  hardly  matters  what  the  organization  of  a  society  is  if  it  bnt  calls  its  best  workers  to  the 
front.  The  Unitarian  denomination  has  wasted  much  time  and  great  opportnnities  of  late  yean 
in  elaborate  attempts  at  organization,  building  new  headquarters,  etc.  Uissionaries  and  money 
to  support  them  and  money  for  church  building  aro  all  we  lack  anywhere  between  the  two  oceans. 

Another: 

Increase  yonr  men  and  yon  will  increase  the  interest. 

CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

The  response  to  the  request  for  constitution  and  by-laws  was  not  very  encour- 
aging to  preamble  makers.  Doubtless  much  time  and  wisdom  were  expended  in 
framing  the  basis  of  each  one  of  these  several  conferences.  When  once  framed 
the  next  thing  seems  to  be  to  forget  them  or  lose  them.  Some  of  the  Secretaries 
have  never  seen  their  constitutions,  and  but  few  have  ever  printed  them.  The 
Western  Conferences  alone  seem  to  take  delight  in  using  banner-words ;  flinging 
them  to  the  breeze  at  the  head  of  their  programmes,  using  these  programmes  as 
bulletins  to  announce  their  existence,  by  spreading  them  far  and  wide  through  the 
mail,  and  in  their  churches,  thus  announcing  the  existence  of  the  Conference  to 
many  who  never  attend. 

Before  we  can  profit  by  the  material  furnished  us  by  these  Secretaries,  we  must 
make  of  them  a  general  study.  The  Year-Book  contains  a  list  of  twenty-one  Con- 
ferences, which  in  the  Unitarian  vernacular  are  aU  classed  under  the  general  head 
of  Local  Conferences.  But  they  naturally  fall  into  two  distinct  classes,  differing 
radically  in  their  aims,  methods,  and  in  the  courage  and  inspiration  which  they 
generate.  This  difference  is  readily  discernible  in  the  brief  reports  of  these  Secre- 
taries, but  becomes  still  more  apparent  to  him  who  is  conversant  with  their  history 
and  watches  their  movements.  These  classes  are  the  State  Conferences,  of 
which  there  are  ten,  eight  of  them  in  active  operation,  and  the  Local  or  county 
Conferences,  of  which  there  are  eleven.  Ten  of  them  are  located  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  the  immediately  surrounding  country.  The  eight  active  State 
Conferences,  namely,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Dlinois,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  and  Kansas,  have  all,  with  the  help  of  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, had  important  missionary  work  done  within  their  borders  within  the  last  two 
years,  and  for  more  or  less  time  they  have  had  their  missionaries  in  the  field. 
They  have  raised  money  themselves  for  the  direct  work,  —  Maine  $1,000,  Michigan 
$1,500,  Iowa  $768,  Illinois  about  $700.  The  Secretaries  of  these  State  organiza- 
tions report  immediate  needs  and  immediate  possibilities.     The  Secretary  of  New 
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Hampshire  says,  "  Every  town  of  my  acquaintance  is  ready."  Of  Michigan, 
'*  They  are  better  than  ever  before."  Maine  enumerates  seven  towns.  Nebraska 
says,  "The  possibilities  are  ever  on  the  increase;"  and  Iowa,  *» Unlimited." 
These  are  the  testimonies  of  the  Secretaries. 

The  reports  from  the  eleven  local  Conferences  are  much  more  limp.  There  is 
a  forlorn  tone  to  many  of  them.  One  says,  **  We  have  not  seen  any  possibilities." 
Another,  *•  There  is  no  chance  to  do  any  missionary  work."  A  third,  "  There  is 
a  feeling  that  something  ought  to  be  done,  but  no  definite  plan  fixed  upon."  A 
fourth,  **  There  was  a  chance  at  X.  a  year  ago,  but  we  did  not  use  our  opportu- 
nity." One  or  two  only  of  these  local  Couferences  report  any  money  raised 
except  for  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  meeting.  Norfolk  Conference  has  sent 
small  amounts  to  the  Spring  Garden  church  at  Philadelphia,  and  to  North  Marsh- 
field;  South  Middlesex  contributed  8600  towards  the  Reading  debt;  Essex  Con- 
ference raised  none  because  there  was  none  needed;  Channing  Conference  has 
raised  $800;  Worcester  Conference  reports  none  raised  because  they  have  no  sys- 
tem; and  the  Hudson  River  Conference  has  paid  indirectly  $1,000  to  the  relief  of 
the  Harlem  church. 

Now  it  is  not  enough  for  us  to  remember  and  gladly  acknowledge  that  these 
local  Conferences  represent  the  bulk  of  American  Unitarian  ism.  They  possess  the 
best  brain,  heart,  and  pube.  From  them  comes  most  of  the  revenue  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association ;  and  as  seasons  of  intellectual,  social,  and  religious  en- 
joyment and  quickening,  these  Conferences  are  eminently  successful.  But  we  are 
to  consider  whether  the  organic  life  of  our  movement  is  not  permanently  inade- 
quate to  its  opportunity  until  the  subordinate  organizations  have  an  individual  life 
of  their  own.  If  the  stability  of  American  institutions  depends  more  upon  our 
town,  county,  and  State  governments  than  upon  the  administration  of  affairs  at 
Washington,  so  the  perfecting  of  our  missionary  organization  depends  upon  our 
giving  life,  coherency,  and  system  to  these  subordinate  organizations.  The  Wash- 
ington Goveniment  cannot  successfully  direct  the  building  of  normal  schools  in 
Kansas,  or  the  construction  of  charter  dams  upon  the  Eau  Claire  or  Clam  Rivers  in 
Wisconsin,  that  the  pine  logs  on  their  upper  waters  may  be  made  available. 
These  are  questions  for  State  administration.  Neither  can  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association  or  National  Conference  wisely  administer  missionary  details  or 
vitalize  particular  localities  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ohio.  I  think  that  I 
do  but  voice  the  unanimous  testimony  of  these  Secretaries  when  I  say  that  the 
existing  local  Conferences  are  very  unsatisfactory  and  inadequate  as  executive 
working  bodies,  and  I  submit  for  your  discussion  the  following  reasons  why :  — 

I.  The  name  is  unfortunate.  ^^ Local  Conference"  is  a  misnomer,  vague,  and 
wanting  in  dignity.  It  sprang  into  use  before  the  national  consciousness  settled 
down  upon  the  Unitarian  movement. 

II.  Their  boundaries  are  too  limited  to  give  scope  and  representative  quantity 
to  their  work.  There  is  a  dignity  and  inspiration  that  attaches  itself  to  Kansas 
or  Dakota  that  cannot  be  attached  to  Suffolk  and  New  York  Counties,  though  the 
one  contain  Boston  and  the  other  New  York.  So  the  limited  and  oftentimes  vague 
outlines  of  these  so-called  **  Local  Conferences  "  are  in  themselves  obstacles  to  vig- 
orous organization.  When  the  attempt  at  subordinate  organization  was  begun,  if 
no  county  lines  could  be  found,  a  river  was  a  favorite  means  of  designation.  At 
one  time,  we  had  on  paper  a  Missouri,  an  Ohio,  and  a  Hudson  River  Conference. 
The  first  two  are  fortunately  dead ;  perhaps  the  third  deserves  to  be,  if  its  Secretary 
is  right  in  saying  that  the  last  few  years  it  has  stood  by  to  see  four  of  its  societies 
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die.  When  it  could  not  find  a  river,  the  Conference  took  a  vallej,  a  lake,  or  a 
prophet ;  and  so  we  have  had  oar  Lake  Erie  Conference,  and  now  have  oar  Con- 
uecticut  Valley  and  our  Channing  Conference.  In  all  this  vagueness  of  outline, 
there  is  an  element  of  weakness. 

III.  A  third  element  of  weakness  lies  in  its  brevity  of  session.  No  Conference 
can  ever  attain  to  the  dignity  of  a  deliberative  body  competent  to  direct  serious  and 
large  plans  whose  sessions  reach  only  from  9.80  in  the  morning  to  4  in  the  after- 
noon, as  most  of  these  county  Conferences  report.  No  wonder  Albany,  Newark, 
Moutclair,  and  Staten  Island  should  go  to  sleep  in  a  Conference  which  meets  only 
for  an  afternoon  and  evening.  One  prominent  Conference  reported  sessions  about 
an  hour  long.  Not  that  there  is  any  executive  virtue  in  long  debates  or  many 
papers,  but  there  must  be  time  for  reports  and  recommendations  to  be  properly 
referred  to  committees,  considered,  and  returned  for  reconsideration.  It  is  not 
numbers  that  are  necessary  for  the  perfection  of  plans,  so  much  as  time  and  delib- 
erate interchange  of  thought.  Twenty-four  delegates  that  will  hang  to  one  prob- 
lem for  forty-eight  hours  will  accomplish  more  for  any  one  of  these  bodies  than 
three  hundred  hearty  delegates  who  come  after  breakfast  and  go  home  for  supper. 
The  great  executive  advantages  of  this  National  Conference  lie  not  so  much  in  its 
numbers  as  in  the  fact  that  we  come  to  spend  a  week  together  in  the  presence  of 
these  problems.  The  wise  adoption  of  the  delegate  basis  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican Unitarian  Association  will  amount  to  but  little  in  the  way  of  added  power,  if 
the  hurried  and  necessarily  crowded  single  executive  session  is  not  changed  into 
a  two  days'  deliberation. 

IV.  A  fourth  element  of  weakness  in  our  local  Conferences  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  have  not  undertaken  the  administration  of  funds  and  the  directing  of  work  for 
themselves.  A  religious  organization  that  has  not  a  pocket-book  and  a  right  hand 
to  use  that  pocket-book  has  hardly  a  right  to  be  in  this  half-humanized  and  half- 
Christianized  world.  This  is  why  the  State  Conferences,  though  representing 
feeble,  scattered,  half -formed  societies,  are  assuming  so  much  greater  importance  to 
our  cause  than  these  so-called  **  Local  Conferences,*'  which  represent  so  much  more 
wealth,  culture,  and  true  piety.  The  work  of  a  Conference  is  but  half  done  when 
the  money  is  raised.  It  should  superintend  the  investment  of  so  much  of  the  same 
as  legitimately  falls  within  its  own  territory.  What  we  want  is  not  a  missionary 
sent  into  a  Conference  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  but  one  who  is  an 
ot&cer  of  the  Conference,  elected  by  the  Conference,  and  so  far  as  possible  supported 
by  the  Conference.  When  the  support  is  inadequate,  let  the  work  be  done  so  well 
as  to  deserve  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  organize  our  forces  on  State  lines,  east  as  well  as  west, 
availing  ourselves  of  those  sympathies,  ambitions,  and  associations  that  cluster 
about  the  State  in  our  work.  The  State  Unitarian  Conference  should  no  longer  be 
considered  an  expediency  resorted  to  by  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Kansas,  and  other 
frontier  States  remote  from  our  <*hub,"  because  they  did  not  have  enough  Unita- 
rians to  make  a  Conference  in  less  space,  or  because  there  was  no  river  handy, 
around  which  they  could  organize.  It  is  the  result  of  slow  but  sure  evolution,  re- 
vealing the  next  wisest  thing  to  do.  I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  this  is  quite 
as  necessary  east  as  west,  and  that  there  are  eighteen  States  now  ripe  for  such  an 
organization,  needing  their  organizing  and  encouraging  Secretary,  without  which 
there  is  but  little  hope  of  the  advancement  of  coherent  life  in  Unitarianism  in  any 
one  of  these  States.  I  do  not  speak  in  general  terms  that  would  say  there  is  need  of 
the  Unitarian  missionary  in  every  State  in  the  Union .    But  I  mean  to  say  that  Maine, 
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New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania^  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas  (not  speaking  for  the  Pacific  States  or  Southern 
States),  have  within  them  Unitarian  life  and  consciousness  enough  to  be  able  to 
give  backing  and  encouragement  to  such  an  organization  and  the  representative  offi- 
cer that  i t  should  command.  Such  Conferences  should  be  legally  organized ,  qualified 
to  do  business  and  to  receive  money.  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  at  the  pres- 
ent time  but  four  of  the  twenty-one  Conferences  of  the  Year-Book  that  have  any 
legal  right  to  transact  business  or  to  receive  bequests.  Why  should  not  the  State 
of  New  York,  with  its  twelve  churches,  Pennsylvania,  with  its  five  churches  and 
theological  school,  Rhode  Island,  with  its  four  churches,  each  have  its  strong  man 
well  supported,  fostering  a  life  within  themselves  as  well  as  New  Hampshire, 
Michigan,  or  Iowa,  where  the  material  is  much  more  scarce  and  the  need  no  more 
urgent  ?  Why  should  Vermont,  with  its  five  churches,  be  in  the  Unitarian  geog- 
raphy simply  an  annex  to  New  Hampshire,  or  allow  the  missionary  resources  of  ita 
churches,  like  the  productive  qualities  of  its  soil,  to  be  annually  earned  down  the 
Connecticut  River,  when  they  are  both  so  much  needed  at  home ;  and  why  should 
not  Massachusetts,  most  favored  of  all  the  States,  lead  in  this  State- work,  and 
relieve  the  overburdened  counties  of  Worcester,  Essex,  and  Norfolk  of  this  painful 
sense  of  *'  nothing  in  particular  to  do  "  which  their  Secretaries  speak  of  ?  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  excellency  of  the  work  already  done  by  these  county  organi- 
zations. Let  the  social  and  inspirational  work  be  continued  under  the  name  of 
reunions,  Unitarian  receptions,  or  something  of  the  kind.  But  let  us  preserve  the 
dignity  of  the  word  Conference  within  our  Unitarian  fellowship  for  real  executive 
and  aggressive  organizations;  or  if  these  ten  local  Conferences  preserve  the  name, 
let  us  make  of  our  State  organizations  a  separate  class,  emphasizing  them,  it  maybe, 
by  another  name.  Some  of  the  States  will  doubtless  find  it  expedient  to  divide 
themselves  into  districts:  for  example,  Massachusetts  will  naturally  divide  into 
eastern  and  western,  and  Illinois  into  northern  and  southern. 


MONEY. 

As  to  the  money,  1  am  persuaded  from  a  careful  study  of  the  list  of  States  named 
that  in  the  next  four  years  seven  of  these  States  ^  ought  to  be  made  self-supporting, 
paying  their  Secretaries  an  average  salary  of  92,500  a  year.  Six  ^  more  of  them 
coald  be  gotten  under  way  by  each  receiving  from  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion an  average  sum  of  9800  annually,  and  four  *  of  them  91*000  each  annually,  thus 
requiring  98*800  a  year  from  the  treasury  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
Admitting  that  the  starting  of  these  eighteen  different  State  treasuries  would  for 
the  time  being  somewhat  reduce  the  contributions  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  and  the  Western  Conference,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  still  if  these 
eighteen  States  would  raise  for  their  home  work  an  aggregate  of  936,000,  which 
within  the  next  four  years  they  ought  to  reach,  the  aggregate  amount  of  missionary 
money  would  be  greatly  increased. 

^  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania. 

^  Ohio,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Michigiin,  Iowa,  and  Minnesota. 
*  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota. 
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THE  MAN. 

I  much  doubt  the  wisdom  of  speaking  of  this  State  Man  that  is  to  be  ihe  right 
arm  of  the  State  Conference  as  '^  the  missionary."  The  popular  significance  of 
that  word  is  too  narrow.  The  finding  of  new  places  to  speak,  the  scattering  of 
tracts,  and  the  building  of  new  societies  is  only  a  part,  and  in  some  States  the  lesser 
part,  of  the  work  of  such  an  officer.  He  must  be  counsellor,  friend,  and  inspirer  of 
existing  parishes,  the  support  of  unpastored  churches,  and  the  friend  of  unchurched 
pastors.  This  premier  of  the  State,  the  patriarch  of  the  Conference,  will  command 
respect  and  authority  in  proportion  to  his  character.  The  least  we  can  do  is  to  call 
such  an  officer  a  State  Secretaiy.  The  most  we  can  do  is  to  call  him,  what  he 
really  is,  an  unmitred  Bishop.  He  will  carry  a  staff  without  a  crook  at  the  end. 
This  proposition  must  not  be  put  down  on  the  ground  that  the  men  cannot  be 
found.  There  are  eighteen  men  for  these  eighteen  positions  now  in  the  Unitarian 
ranks,  whenever  the  public  sentiment  generated  by  this  National  Conference 
makes  the  demand  upon  them  with  sufficient  dignity.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
the  wisest  ministers  in  each  of  the  respective  States,  and  the  pay  and  respect  of  the 
office  must  be  commensurate  with  the  dignity  of  the  trust  and  the  difficulties  of  the 
situation. 

Friends,  this  is  the  next  great  thing  to  do,  and  if  this  National  Conference  of 
1884  disbands  without  giving  a  decisive  momentum  to  this  and  its  associate  move- 
ment, the  establishment  of  a  Church  Building  Fund,  it  will  have  failed  to  do  the 
things  most  needed,  as  it  seems  to  me,  whatever  excellent  and  noble  things  it  may 
do  beside. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Conference  these  subordinate  Confer- 
ences have  held  about  seventy-five  different  sessions.  They  represent  an  amount 
of  spiritual  power  that  must  not  go  to  waste.  In  order  to  bring  this  matter  to  the 
point  of  discussion  and  action  I  would  recommend,  first  to  this  meeting,  and  then 
to  the  Council  of  the  National  Conference  and  to  the  American  Unitarian  Associa- 
tion, the  following:  — 

I.  That  a  State  Conference  be  organized  in  every  State  where  there  are  three  or 
more  Unitarian  churches. 

IL  That  in  States  where  there  are  but  few  churches  these  Conferences  shall  have 
an  individual  as  well  as  a  delegate  membership  with  annual  and  life  fees. 

III.  That  these  Conferences  be  legally  incorporated,  qualified  to  transact  busi- 
ness, invest  funds,  and  receive  bequests. 

IV.  That  each  Conference  shall  elect  its  own  organizing  Secretary,  who  shall 
discharge  the  duties  of  an  untitled  Bishop  for  the  State. 

y.  Where  the  resources  of  the  State  Conference  are  inadequate  to  sustain  such 
a  Secretary,  that  the  co-operation  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  be 
solicited. 

All  of  which  ifl  respectfully  submitted  in  the  interests  of  full  and  frank 
discussion. 
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OUR  CHURCHES  ON  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

REPORT  OF  REMARKS  fiY  HON.  HORACE  DAVIS,  OF  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Mr,  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  — It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  Unitarian  church  in  San  Francisco  since  the  days  when  it  was 
ministered  to  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gray,  whom  many  of  you  hold  in  affectionate  memory, 
and  through  its  various  fortunes  after  that  time  until  it  bloomed  into  wonderful 
power  and  strength  and  usefulness  under  the  leadership  of  Thomas  Starr  King, 
whose  memory  is  to-day  revered  and  cherished  throughout  all  California  as  lovingly 
and  as  reverently  as  any  saint  on  the  roll  of  the  Catholic  Church.  He  had  that 
wonderful  power  that  belongs  to  but  few  men,  and  he  used  it  at  a  time  such  as 
does  not  occur  more  than  once  in  a  generation.  He  brought  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  up  to  the  full  knowledge  of  their  power  and  to  the  full  usefulness  they 
were  capable  of ;  and  that  whole  parish  and  all  those  that  were  not  members  of 
his  parish,  but  that  were  brought  under  his  influence,  were  fiUed  and  enriched 
with  his  spirit,  as  some  rich  stream  that  comes  down  from  the  mountain  — I  use 
a  simile  drawn  from  our  own  country  —  spreads  over  the  plain,  and  that  which 
was  a  barrel^  wilderness  blossoms  into  almost  a  paradise.  Such  times  and  such 
men  are  rare. 

The  church  in  San  Francisco  is  strong,  vigorous,  and  usef  uL  It  has  connected 
with  it  those  charities  and  those  associations  for  ameliorating  human  suffering  and 
those  means  of  practical  utility  without  which  a  church  is  as  a  tree  without  fruit. 
It  has  them  in  great  strength  and  vigor.  It  has  a  strong  Sunday-school  under  the 
management  of  an  unosually  devoted  man,  who  gives  his  whole  life  to  other  people. 
As  a  proof  of  its  usefulness,  I  will  say  that  I  know  of  no  school,  there  or  elsewhere, 
that  has  so  large  a  percentage  of  adult  scholars,  young  men  and  young  women,  as 
has  the  Unitarian  Sunday-school  of  San  Francisco. 

The  church  at  Portland  was  founded  eighteen  years  ago  by  our  pastor.  It  is 
fortunately  presided  over  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  and  I  might  almost  say  his  de- 
voted wife,  for  she  has  certaixdy  been  a  pastoress  to  the  church.  I  often  meet 
friends  from  Portland,  and  I  never  heard  any  man  or  woman  speak  of  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Eliot  without  terms  of  the  strongest  praise  of  their  usefulness  and  their  identifica- 
tion with  every  movement  that  is  made  in  Portland  for  human  good  and  human 
progress. 

There  is  a  church  at  Santa  Barbara,  small  but  strong,  under  the  pastorship  of 
Mr.  Jackson.  Another  little  church  at  the  extreme  southern  part  of  the  State,  San 
Diego,  under  Mr.  Cronyn,  is,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  learn,  healthy  and  prosperous. 
Tou  can  judge  something  of  the  kind  of  country  it  must  be,  when  I  say  that  the 
county  of  Sui  Diego  is  twice  as  large  as  Massachusetts,  but  has  only  about  seven 
thousand  people. 

The  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  loose-footed  upon  pretty  much  everything. 
They  have  been  transplanted  from  the  old  countries.    They  have  no  background, 
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no  roots  in  the  past.  They  are  a  new  people.  Society  has  nerer  been  eTolved,  as 
here,  by  growth  from  the  past,  but  is  an  aggregation  of  individual  atoms.  Under 
these  circumstances,  there  is  no  such  love  for  tradition,  no  such  reyerence  for  the 
past,  as  prevails  in  this  community.  The  old  creeds  are  thrown  aside,  unmain- 
tained  by  the  feeling  of  reverence  which  maintains  them  here.  We  find  the  Uni- 
tarian faith  meets  with  a  ready  reception  among  minds  free  from  these  traditions; 
and  I  believe  to-day  that  in  every  large  town  in  Califomia  a  good  parish  could  be 
gathered  of  men  who  are  ready  to  receive  the  Unitarian  faith,  men  who,  unless 
they  accept  that  faith,  will  have  no  faith  at  all.  But  you  must  send  it.  Send 
young,  vigorous  men  who  will  stay  and  identify  themselves  with  our  people,  grow 
up  with  us,  and  become  a  part  of  us.  Under  such  management,  we  can  show  yoa 
good,  strong  Unitarianism  in  every  large  town  in  California. 
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OUR  CHURCHES  IN  CANADA. 

REPORT  OF  REMARKS  BY  REV.  WILLIAM  S.  BARNES,  OF  MONTREAL. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  — In  the  name  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Hilary 
Bygrave,  and  myself,  the  only  Unitarian  pastors  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  I  beg 
to  thank  yon  for  this  first  official  recognition  of  Canadian  Unitarianism  in  yoar 
National  Conference.  It  is  a  sort  of  spiritual  annexation,  and  we  are  glad  of  it. 
We  have  read  in  that  word  **  National,"  as  applied  to  this  body,  a  quality  of  that 
large  brotherhood  which  we  all  believe  in  and  which  we  are  trying  to  work  for, 
and  in  which  national  lines  are  practically  obliterated. 

I  do  not  bring  any  formal  report  from  the  Unitarian  churches  of  Canada,  for  I 
was  not  aware  that  such  would  be  expected.  But  there  is  very  little  to  say.  Our 
churches  are  but  three  in  number;  and,  of  these,  one  has  but  a  name  to  live,  I 
fear,  or  is  temporarily  dead,  though  I  hope  for  a  resurrection,  —  the  church  of 
St.  John,  N.  B.  Its  existence  has  been  a  very  intermittent  one,  but  we  trust  it  is 
not  altogether  without  promise  of  revival  and  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  future. 
At  present,  no  services  are  held  in  that  city. 

At  the  extreme  west  of  our  little  Zion  is  the  church  of  Toronto,  whose  brave 
pastor  is  my  Brother  Bygrave.  He  has  a  hard  post  to  occupy,  but  he  occupies  it 
well.  The  church  is  small,  but  rich  in  faith  and  courage.  It  is  only  strong  in 
courage,  but  it  is  a  great  thing  to  have  a  fund  of  that;  and  our  friends  in  Toronto 
have  it.  The  congregation  is  well  organized  for  social  work,  and  has  a  Sunday- 
school  which  might  be  the  envy  of  many.  But  it  has  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to 
encounter;  for,  if  Toronto  is  like  an  American  city  in  appearance,  as  it  is  said  to 
be,  it  is  very  unlike  one  in  its  inhospitality  to  Unitarian  ideas. 

The  church  of  Montreal  is  in  a  sense  the  parent  of  the  Toronto  church.  It 
was  organized  more  than  forty  years  ago,  and  served  in  its  infancy  by  Henry  Giles, 
of  pleasant  memoiy;  then  for  nearly  forty  years,  with  great  self-renunciation,  by 
our  esteemed  and  revered  friend,  Dr.  Cordner,  whose  name  of  late  has  been  so 
honorably  associated  with  establishing  the  denominational  house  in  Boston.  To 
Dr.  Cordner  it  is  due  that  Unitarianism  in  Montreal  has  conquered  the  respect  of 
the  people  of  that  city.  The  church  is  reasonably  prosperous,  when  we  consider 
that  Canada  has  the  reputation  of  not  being  quite  in  the  van  of  modem  ideas. 
We  are  doing  the  best  we  can,  though  the  population  is  fluctuating.  We  main- 
tain our  **  Church-door  Pulpit,"  and  have  lectures  on  Christian  doctrine  and  other 
matters,  and  employ  the  various  agencies  usually  comprehended  in  such  a  work  as 
ours.  Our  Sunday-school  is  small,  but  well  organized  and  hopeful.  There  is  a 
vast  deal  of  unorganized  Unitarianism  in  the  Dominion  that  might  be  utilized, 
had  we  laborers  to  send  out  to  such  a  harvest;  but  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
us  to  do  anything  in  this  direction.  Our  own  two  services  every  Sunday,  with 
seldom  an  exchange,  absolutely  cut  us  off  from  the  work,  which  fairly  makes  our 
hearts  ache  as  we  see  the  opportunity.    There  are  many  places  up  and  down  the 
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land  ready  for  workers,  if  young  men  of  self-renunciation^  of  intelligence,  of 
warm-heartedness,  would  only  engage  in  it,  and  if  they  would  look  less  to  pecun- 
iary compensations  than  to  seeing  tlie  work  of  the  Lord  prosper  in  their  hands. 
We  enjoy  more  than  we  can.  tell  you — more  than  I  could  appreciate  in  the 
years  when  my  work  lay  in  Massachusetts — the  occasional  opportunities  like 
this  which  bring  us  into  contact  with  fellow-laborers.  We  can  give  you  little, 
but  we  shall  cany  away  enthusiasm  and  be  all  the  better  for  our  work  for 
meeting  you  here. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  to  our  Unitarian  friends  that  there  is  an  open  door 
beyond  the  border,  and  that,  if  those  who  oome  to  our  part  of  the  country  to  Utb 
would  make  themselves  known  to  the  minister,  it  would  be  a  great  help.  And  if 
any  of  our  clerical  brethren  should  be  in  our  vicinity,  do  not  let  them  forget  what 
it  means  to  give  a  labor  of  love. 
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SEEMON. 

BT  REV.  HORATIO  STEBBINS,  D.D.,  OF  SAN  FBANCISCO. 

Think  Dot  that  I  am  oome  to  destroy  the  law  or  the  prophets.  I  am  not  come  to 
destroy,  hat  to  faltll.  —  Matteuiw  y.  17. 

When  the  Spirit  of  Trath  is  come,  he  will  guide  yon  into  aU  tmth. — Johv  zti.  18. 

It  \s  the  infirmily  of  the  mind  to  r^ard  its  present  conceptions  as  a 
finality,  and  to  rest  in  the  local,  the  limited,  and  the  finite.  The  under- 
standing, 'drenched  in  the  senses,  clamors  for  the  definite,  the  com- 
prehended, the  finished,  —  unmindful  that  the  apprehended,  not  the 
comprehended,  is  the  divine  factor  and  prophetic  quality  of  thought 
and  faith. 

Theology  and  religion,  lying  on  the  borders  of  the  infinite  and  invisi- 
ble, are,  naturally  enough,  the  special  field  of  this  infirmity;  and  old 
religions  have  split  into  many  idolatries,  and  new  religions  have  been  con- 
structed, systems  of  mathematic  accuracy,  the  goal  of  humanity,  where  the 
drama  of  the  moral  universe  is  plaj^ed  out  and  concluded,  and  the  affkirs 
of  the  human  world  wound  up.  The  law  and  the  prophets  are  a  finality ; 
the  present  is  the  boundary  of  the  world's  horizon ;  and  to-daj''  is  the 
very  verge  of  time. 

The  infirmity  of  the  mind,  shall  I  call  it,  as  if  it  were  halt,  maimed,  or 
blind?  Let  us  rather  call  it  the  limitation  which  the  Creator,  for  wise 
ends,  has  put  upon  the  creature.  The  common  habit  of  the  mind  is  to 
eslablish  itself  in  the  present,  to  encamp  as  if  it  never  intended  to  move 
forward.  To  ordinary  men,  the  trial  of  their  faith  and  vision  is  to  lay 
hold  of  a  spiritual  conception  that  transcends  the  boundaries  of  the  present. 
To  them,  the  actual  world  is  the  world  as  it  alwaj's  will  be,  institutions  are 
an  accomplished  fact,  opinions  a  final  result;  and  they  cannot  conceive 
a  mould  and  form  of  things  diflbrent  from  that  on  which  their  eyes  now 
rest.  The  teachers  of  mankind,  the  prophetic  souls,  the  ensamples  of  the 
race,  equipped  in  the  strength  of  a  rational  nature,  of  clear  vision,  inde- 
pendent, self-reliant,  concurring  in  the  divine  intent,  justify  their  vocation 
and  claim  their  mission  as  workers  with  God,  by  proclaiming  truth  that 
sends  its  gleams  beyond  the  mere  foreground  of  present  custom,  estab- 
lished opinion,  or  old  prejudice,  giving  wider  horizons  and  cheering  men 
with  the  thought  of  better  habitations.  Thus,  God  reveals  himself  through 
men  to  men  in  the  progressive  revelations  of  his  Spirit. 
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All  truth  is  prophetic,  adapted  wisely  to  the  present,  yet  facing  the 
future ;  at  peace  in  now  and  here,  yet  intent  on  the  distant  horizon,  and 

« 

then  and  there.  Men  not  informed  with  the  spirit  of  truth  feel  that 
when  the}'  have  gained  a  given  position  the  truth  is  fulfilled,  and  they 
will  rest. 

A  noble  admiral  of  our  navy,  during  the  civil  war,  while  he  saw  and 
felt  the  present  in  all  its  storm  and  tempest,  and  poured  indignation  and 
wrath  and  fire  upon  disloyal  power,  affirmed  that  we  were  only  deciding^ 
whether  or  not  we  would  go  to  pieces  on  slavery,  and  that  there  would  be 
deeper  questions  than  that  to  settle.  A  crisis  is  the  herald  of  another 
crisis;  and  the  mid-day  splendor  of  an  era  sends  its  light  beyond  the 
mountains  of  the  future,  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  there. 

The  consummate  spiritual  man  is  of  this  fashion  of  our  admiral.  Bom 
into  the  present,  standing  in  the  present,  acting  among  the  men  and  the 
events  of  the  time,  dwelling  in  God  and  God  in  him,  while  the  earth  tarns, 
seasons  come  and  go,  seed-time  and  haiTest,  cold  and  heat  succeed,  the 
striving  life  of  man  runs  its  round,  kings  and  nations  and  governors  cany 
on  their  affaira,  war  plows  its  fiery  furrows,  festivity  weaves  the  enchanted 
scene,  famine  lifts  up  its  voice  of  agonjs  and  plenty  waves  its  happy  ban- 
ners, and  grief  weeps,  and  joj'  exults,  and  man  hopes,  —  the  sympathies  of 
his  spirit  antedate  his  time  and  period,  and  spring  forward  to  generations 
yet  to  come.  He  conceives  the  human  world  as  no  accomplished  fact  or 
concluded  tragedy,  but  as  the  field  of  divine  operation,  where  the  ever- 
working,  inspiring  God  prefigures  in  human  souls  on  earth  the  glory  and 
power  of  that  life  and  society  where  men  shall  receive  more  abundant 
measures  of  God's  eternal  Spirit. 

The  supreme  idea  and  conception  of  his  mind,  heart,  and  soul  are  God  in 
man,  and  God*s  providential  purpose  and  plan  for  the  education  of  mankinds 
He  conceives  the  Church,  not  as  a  frozen  fact  or  an  exclusive  communion, 
but  a  free,  salient,  moral,  and  spiritual  power,  transforming  human  society 
from  glory  to  glory,  after  the  pattern  of  a  divine  humanity.  Conceiving 
religion  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  religion,  he  interprets  it  as  com- 
mensurate with  human  nature  and  all  human  action,  and  makes  industries, 
arts,  laws,  literatures,  and  manners  ^^  God's  ministers  attending  continually 
upon  this  very  thing."  He  looks  abroad  upon  the  sins,  the  sorrows,  and 
the  sufierings  of  the  world,  conscious  that 

*'  The  greatest  earthly  blessing  is  not  Life ; 
Bat,  of  human  ills,  the  worst  is  guilt" 

Yet,  feeling  the  deep  moral  common-sense  of  the  world,  that  virtue  oouM 
not  be  if  evil  were  impossible,  he  still  believes  and  thinks  and  hopes  that 
something  good  will  come  of  the  enormous  trials  and  agonies  that  are  borne 
by  the  poor ;  of  the  dreadful  wrongs  suffered  hy  the  down  trodden  and  the 
^ak ;  of  the  countless  multitudes  that  have  been  sacrificed  upon  the  altar 
var,  torn  in  the  tempest  of  rage  and  passion,  all  unconscious  of  their 
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ministrationa  to  those  ideas  that  are  the  basis  of  the  grandeur  and  power 
of  the  civilized  world ;  of  the  bare  endnrance  of  the  millions  of  the  unknown 
and  the  unnamed,  to  whom  life  seems  such  a  failure,  and  who  are  not  here 
by  their  own  will !  Oh,  the  power  and  pathos  and  prayer  of  it  all !  Con- 
scious of  his  own  great  exposure  to  sin,  he  beseeches  the  pitying  love  and 
forgiveness  of  God  to  cleanse  him  from  all  unrighteousness,  and  pmys  for 
strength  to  bear  the  penalty  of  his  guilt  and  the  pains  of  the  expiation  of 
sorrow.  And  at  length,  as  he  lies  low,  prepared  to  go  forward  to  the 
untried  sphere,  to  receive  there  the  allotments  of  wise  and  merciful  Heaven, 
he  breathes  that  prayer  of  deep  contrition  and  daring  confident  love :  — 

"  Here  lie  I,  Martin  Elginbrodde :    ^ 
Hae  mercy  o'  my  eoul.  Lord  God ; 
As  I  wad  do,  were  I  Lord  God, 
And  ye  were  Martin  Elginbrodde." 

All  great  believing  is  of  the  nature  of  idea,  and  not  of  fixed  and  accom- 
plished fact.  The  desire  for  well-rounded  theory,  finished  truth,  completed 
results,  comes  of  those  limitations  of  conception  to  which  the  Creator  has 
subjected  the  creature  in  hope.  But,  when  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  the 
nature  of  those  limitations  is  discerned  and  felt,  their  providential  part  in 
the  advancing  scene  of  human  destiny  is  plain,  and  bigotry  is  ashamed, 
littleness  runs  and  hides  itself;  and  a  man  of  good  sense  and  right  reason 
and  pure  feeling  gets  a  new  conception  of  the  human  world  under  God,  as 
he  sees  the  heavenly  Father  gently  graduating, his  steps  to  the  feet  of  the 
child  that  he  leads  hy  the  hand !  Truth  has  been  adapted  to  man's  condi- 
tion and  fortunes.  This  is  what  we  understand  b}*  the  progress  of  truth : 
this  is  what  we  understand  also  hy  a  progressive  revelation.  And, 
expressed  in  human  phrase,  it  is  the  sympathy  of  God  with  men,  the  tie  of 
kindred  blood  between  the  human  and  the  divine;  and  —  reverently,  de- 
voutly, be  it  said  —  it  is  God's  recognition  of  his  own  love  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  being  of  his  children.  It  is  the  history  of  his  wisdom,  and 
attests  throughout  all  generations  that  the  chief  interest  and  importance 
and  endearment  of  this  world,  in  the  sight  of  God,  is  its  human  worth,  and 
that  to  that  interest  and  endearment  God  is  ever  steadfast  and  true. 
'^The  Lord's  portion  is  his  people:  Jacob  is  his  inheritance.  He  found 
him  in  a  desert  land,  and  in  the  waste,  howling  wilderness :  he  led  him  about, 
he  instructed  him,  he  kept  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye."  Berkeley's  sub- 
lime conception  of  an  era,  in  the  figure  of  a  drama  in  five  acts,  is  not  long- 
minded  enough  for  the  eternal  procession  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  The  true 
moral  and  spiritual  conception  of  the  human  world  is  not  that  of  a  drama 
drawing  toward  conclusion  and  the  curtain  about  to  fall,  but  a  divine 
process  going  on  consentaneous  with  the  Eternal  Will,  tripped  by  no  acci- 
dent and  verging  to  no  catastrophe.  This  conception,  more  or  less  clear 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  before  our  day,  is  vaguely  felt  in  the  common  thought 
of  men,  and  agitates  the  air  of  poetry  and  philosophy.     Under  its  influence 
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some  theories  of  finished  truth  are  expiring  gently  and  peacefony,  as 
good  man  breathes  oat  his  dying  breath.  Some  are  going  out  like  a 
solving  view,  in  a  kind  of  genteel  acquieseence  in  necessity ;  and  some 
are  tumbling  as  if  shaken  by  groaning  monsters  of  subterranean  power. 
Methods  and  ways  of  thought  that  have  been  the  fashion  of  oentories  are 
beginning  to  be  felt  to  be  provisional  only,  and  the  tribes  are  summoned 
once  more  to  a  great  migration.  There  is  a  general  consciousness  of 
change,  movement,  transition.  It  is  called  by  names  that  show,  it  may 
be,  too  much  self-consciousness  for  perfect  health, —  The  New  Theclogy  — 
The  Orthodoxy  of  To-day— Old  Faith  in  New  Ughl—IU  Theologieal 
Benaiseance  —  77ie  New  Departure  —  Modified  Cahnniem.  This  self-con- 
sciousness  creates  a  suspicion  that  truth  has  not  been  assimilated.  The 
Spirit  of  Truth  is  not  surprised  at  new  fields  of  thought  or  new  aspects  of 
moral  beauty.  That  Spirit  has  none  of  the  symptoms  of  self-consciousneas, 
speaketh  not  of  himself;  but  whatsoever  he  hears  he  speaks,  and  shows 
things  to  come. 

^'  Let  us  be  carefhl,"  says  a  great  writer,  '*  how  we  praise  revolution.*' 
It  is  true  that  revolution  is  because  something  has  broken  down,  and  main 
strength  and  violence  must  come  in  and  put  to  rights  what  reason  failed  to 
sustain.  Happy  are  the  men  of  these  days  who  have  no  dislocations  of 
thought  or  truth,  but  go  fh>m  strength  to  strength  till  they  appear  before 
God.  Change  comes  to  the  spiritual  man,  not  in  break-down  or  catastro- 
phe of  old  events,  not  in  the  great  consciousness  of  change,  but  as  the 
morning  comes,  as  fields  of  wheat  ripen,  as  nations  are  made,  or  as  the 
vintage  is  fiushed  beneath  the  October  suns.  As  no  man  knows  when  he 
first  came  to  self-recognition,  and,  standing  on  the  borders  of  the  impene- 
trable mystery  of  personality,  first  said  /,  so  is  he  who  goes  forward  fix>m 
the  old  to  the  new,  when  the  Spirit  of  Truth  shall  come.  As  he  contemns 
not  the  past,  neither  is  he  absorbed  in  the  wonders  of  the  present,  nor 
surprised  at  the  change  from  morn  to  noon.  Nature,  Reason,  Pro^-idenoe, 
the  Bible,  teach  him  that  God  has  dealt  with  man  as  with  children ;  and  he 
casts  no  contempt  on  childhood  wonders  and  pictures  and  stories,  through 
which  his  being  was  idealized  and  his  imagination  kindled.  And,  as  he 
puts  away  childish  and  sensuous  things  for  more  spiritual  conceptions,  he 
has  no  conceit  of  progress,  no  scorn  of  the  childish  things,  nor  of  those 
who  are  still  delighted  and  blessed  in  them,  though  he  himself  no  longer 
weeps  with  the  ^^  three  little  kittens"  that  '^  have  lost  their  mittens,"  nor 
thrills  with  childhood  fear,  courage,  and  delight  to  ride  to  heaven  in  Eli- 
jah's fiaming  car.  He  is  not  much  engaged  in  high  argument  to  prove  the 
truth  of  these  things,  —  the  truth  is  not  the  things,  —  but  that  thus  a 
child's  spirit  was  lifled  on  wings  of  delighted  wonder  into  a  world  of 
thought  and  feeling  and  imagination,  above  the  dull  and  stupid  facts  of 
mere  animalism,  into  a  heavenly  play-ground  for  the  mind;  and  there 
found  in  the  happy  delights  of  his  being  that  he  had  a  mind. 

Although  the  religious  thought  of  the  time  is  characterized  by  too  great 
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self-conBciousness,  bordering  sometimes  on  conceit  of  progress,  there  is 
mnch  that  is  being  fulfilled,  and  very  little  that  is  being  destroyed.  While 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  has  not  3'et  fnlly  come,  there  are  some  prophecies  of  his 
coming ;  and  those  prophecies  are  the  gradual  dissolving  or  breaking  up  of 
what  may  be  called  the  completed  systems  of  religious  thought,  that  were 
made  under  the  impression  that  Grod  had  concluded  working.  The  Spirit 
of  Truth  would  have  no  vocation  with  men  who  thought  that  they  had  the 
completed  system  of  divine  grace ;  for  the  natural  effect  of  a  finite  system 
of  infinite  things  is  a  conceit  and  contempt  that  are  the  mortal  enemies  of 
insight  The  finest  temper  of  the  mind  and  heart  is  the  power  to  enter  into 
the  thoughts  and  experiences  of  others,  as  if  they  were  your  own,  and  thus 
take  on  and  take  in  by  sympathetic  appreciation  the  varied  and  many-sided 
manifestations  of  truth,  still  holding  to  your  own  divine  vocation,  working 
out  your  salvation  with  holy  courage  and  reverent  fear.  This  is  that  Spirit 
of  Truth  which,  when  he  hath  come,  will  guide  into  all  truth. 

The  special  prophetic  phase  of  religion  and  of  religious  thought  in  our 
time  is  the  breaking  down  of  a  theory  of  the  human  world  under  God,  the 
most  complete  in  its  conception  of  facts  and  their  relations,  the  most  irre- 
fhigable  in  its  logic,  the  most  adamantine  in  its  construction,  that  man  in 
his  attempts  to  reconcile  the  contradictory  elements  of  World,  Self,  and 
God,  has  ever  reared.  Founded  essentially  in  the  being  and  nature  of  God, 
as  set  forth  in  the  Trinity  of  the  Constantinopolitan  Creed,  and  carried  out 
through  moral  cataclysm,  tragedy,  and  catastrophe,  it  was  fitly  called  Tlu 
Scheme  of  Hedemption.  Its  august  grandeur,  its  terrible  scenery  and 
movement  of  several  acts,  its  pitying  love  and  weeping  heaven,  bore  the 
grieved  and  broken-hearted  penitent  to  the  bosom  of  eternal  peace.  It  con- 
centrated Itself  upon  persons,  objects,  and  facts  about  which  there  was  no 
more  question  than  the  child  asks  when  he  sees  the  trees  bowing  and  laugh- 
ing to  each  other  in  the  wind,  or  the  flowers  laying  their  heads  in  each 
other^s  bosoms  in  the  sun.  It  concentrated  itself  upon  this  earth,  our 
planet,  pin-point  and  dust-atom  of  the  universe  of  worlds,  as  the  centre  and 
field  of  divine  affairs.  With  increasing  vividness  of  portraiture  and  scenic 
effect,  with  increasing  definiteness  of  time  and  place,  falling  into  the  proces- 
sion of  history  with  the  Csesars,  — the  Infinite  One,  the  All  of  worlds  and 
men,  was  born  in  a  mountain  province  of  Judea,  and  for  thirty  years  dwelt 
there,  going  about  doing  good ;  while  Asia,  the  homestead  of  the  human 
race,  and  all  the  continents,  were  bereft  of  the  divine  presence  and  voice. 
He  died  there,  and  the  mourning  heavens  fell  as  a  curtain  upon  the  con- 
cluded tragedy.  It  was  a  great  scheme.  It  was  a  most  practical  system. 
It  brought  human  life  into  court,  and  confronted  it  there  with  testimony 
that  condemned  every  man.  Every  human  soul  sat  in  the  criminal  docket 
before  the  Judge  of  the  Universe.  The  issue  was  made  then  and  there ; 
and  as  the  case  went  on,  and  the  evidence  was  recited,  every  man  felt  that 
there  was  no  escape.  The  method  was  judicial  and  legal,  and  the  terrible 
ethics  of  justice  was  brought  to  bear  on  the  spot 
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No  man  of  even  ordinary  sensibility  and  rererence,  or  whose  mind  is 
toachcd  with  the  intellectual  and  moral  sympathies  of  the  historic  sense,  can 
contemplate  this  ^^  scheme"  without  mingled  emotions  of  wonder  and  awe : 
of  awe  at  the  deep-penetrating  moral  insight  before  which  right  and  wrong 
part  company  forever ;  of  wonder  at  the  adaptation  of  that  sublime  concep- 
tion to  the  providential  condition  and  circumstances  of  men.  To  say  that 
there  is  a  ^' truth  in  it"  is  a  soft  platitude  of  a  mind  that  sounds  a  fog- 
whistle  in  the  mist  and  no  bugle-call  on  the  sun-lit  mountains.  The  essen- 
tial thing  in  the  system  does  not  belong  to  the  system,  but  is  the  universal 
property  of  human  nature.  How  may  man,  conscious,  intelligent,  free, 
come  into  harmony  with  the  Maker,  Almighty,  All-wise,  and  All-good? 
How  may  the  contradictions  of  World,  Self,  and  God  be  reconciled?  These 
questions  are  primary,  elementary,  pertaining  to  man,  and  can  be  appro- 
priated by  no  system  or  scheme.  On  these,  s^^stems  may  be  built  up,  for 
other  foundation  can  no  man  lay ;  but  when  illusions  are  vanished  and  old 
faiths  decayed,  the  eternal  things  remain,  no  part  or  portion  of  the  things 
that  perish. 

The  most  striking  among  the  decaying  forms  of  religious  faith,  the  most 
striking  because  the  most  picturesque,  is  this  Scheme  of  SalwUion.  It  is 
tj'pical  of  our  period,  and  marks  the  transition  of  religious  thought  to  new 
positions  and  new  forms.  In  this  is  included,  in  principle  and  idea,  the 
religious  movement  and  life  of  our  time,  as  well  as  its  despondency  and 
hope.  It  is  tj'pical  and  prophetic  of  a  future,  when  disintegration  is  con- 
cluded, in  which  the  faith  of  Protestantism  shall  be  revived  and  established, 
not  in  enshrined  books  and  perishable  forms,  but  in  that  essential  moral 
Ainity  and  reasonableness  in  which  the  living  God  approaches  man  from 
everj'  side  and  touches  him  all  round,  keeping  open  communication  by 
gleams  of  insight  and  tides  of  inspiration  between  the  human  and  the  di- 
vine, attesting  their  common  nature. 

Do  you  ask  me  for  the  causes  of  this  doctrinal  decay  which  goes  on  with 
intense  force  in  proportion  to  the  clearness  of  man*s  moral  perceptions,  and 
his  discernment  that  the  smallest  particle  of  right  now  among  men  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  that  which  governs  the  Eternal  Will?  Do  3'ou  ask  me  wh3* 
The  Scheme  of  Salvation  is  an  anachronism,  as  much  as  a  feudal  castle  with 
mailed  knights  and  warriors  would  be  in  the  hills  of  California?  I  answer. 
How  does  the  little  bird  know  its  nest?  How  does  reason,  co-eternal  beam, 
increase  the  splendor  of  its  ra3's?  How  does  the  general  fund  of  common- 
sense —  I  mean  the  sense  that  is  in  common  —  increase,  so  that,  when 
creeds  fail,  men  fall  back  upon  human  nature  for  the  guidance  and  sanc- 
tion of  faith  and  conduct?  How  does  man's  thought  of  God  rise  with  his 
conception  of  duty? 

But  do  3'ou  inquire  for  a  direct  account  of  the  cause  of  that  doctrinal 
decay,  of  which  The  Scheme  of  Salvation  is  the  signal  t3'pe?  It  is  Philo- 
sophical Rationalism.  I  understand  that,  in  its  true  and  only  sense,  to 
mean  the  application  in  every  department  of  thought  of  such  criteria  as  the 
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haman  faculties  supply,  always  allowing  for  those  powers  of  imagination 
and  aspiration  whicii  transcend  the  logical  or  practical  reason.  Under  this 
inflacnce,  the  mind  has  lost  some  of  its  village  provincialism  and  gone  out 
into  an  ever- widening  world.  The  idea  of  the  universality  of  law,*  one 
order,  culminates  in  one  law-giver,  and  no  second,  and  in  the  unity  of  all 
truth  as  derived  from  one  source.  If,  then,  truth  is  one  and  law  is  one, 
there  must  be  a  unification  of  method  in  the  pursuit  of  truth ;  and  the  true 
scientific  spirit  and  the  Spirit  of  Truth  are  one.  These  conceptions,  in  their 
application  at  least,  belong  to  our  time,  and  are  the  cause  of  the  general 
decay  of  venerable  doctrine.  It  is  a  striking  fact,  which  we  are  not  per- 
haps sufficiently  aware  of,  that  theology  had  put  on  the  form  of  finality  and 
completed  system  when  natural  science  was  just  beginning  to  feel  after 
truth  as  a  baby  stretches  out  its  hand  to  the  moon.  Our  theology  was  a 
completed  structure  before  science  was  known,  to  say  nothing  of  historic 
criticism  and  of  comparative  religion.  And  let  it  be  well  pondered  that 
theology  then  knew  everything,  —  affected  divine  science,  attempted  to 
anal^'ze  all  mystery,  make  the  most  obscure  fact  the  subject  of  an  inference, 
and  to  weave  every  sublime  reality  into  a  system.  TJie  Scheme  of  Salva- 
tion is  as  accurate  a  statement  as  the  doctrine  of  the  triangle,  and  it  may  be 
as  readily  believed  on  authority.  But  when  a  man,  justified  by  faith  in  his  own 
moral  being,  looks  abroad  and  around  him,  and  exclaims.  It  is  not  so !  —  it 
all  goes  to  pieces.  The  world  is  not  the  same  world  to-day  as  when  our  the- 
ology was  made.  Man's  views  of  the  universe  are  enlarged,  the  horizons 
are  widened,  the  scenery  is  changed ;  and  to  conceive  God,  the  ruler  of 
innumerable  worlds  and  eternal  years,  amid  which  our  earth  and  its  orbit 
are  a  speck  and  a  grass-plot  in  the  heavens,  is  more  trying  to  the  imagina- 
tion than  to  conceive  Him  as  the  tribal  Jehovah  or  breakfasting  with  fisher- 
men on  the  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  A  system  of  theology  finished  and 
concluded  before  the  battle  was  fought  that  compelled  assent  to  the  Coper- 
nican  astronomy,  that  never  heard  of  Kepler,  or  Newton,  or  Priestley,  or 
Lavoisier,  or  Linnaeus,  or  Lyell,  or  Darwin's  modern  Principia ;  a  plan  of 
the  moral  world  all  complete,  explaining  the  mystery  of  the  Godhead  before 
men  knew  the  composition  of  air  and  water ;  allowing  God  three  manifesta- 
tions and  ways  of  letting  us  know  that  he  is  here,  instead  of  three  thou- 
sands and  thousand  of  thousands,  and  giving  him  the  freedom  of  his  own 
world  in  his  infinite  presence  and  ever-working  power,  from  the  moss  on  a 
mountain  rock  to  the  inspirations  of  Isaiah  and  the  solitary  moral  grandeur 
of  Abraham  ;  a  view  of  God  in  history  derived  from  his  visible  providences 
with  a  peculiar  people,  that  had  no  conception  of  humanity  or  of  the  life  of 
the  race,  —  a  view  that  seems  utterly  insignificant  when  brought  into  com- 
parison with  Niebuhr,  Bunsen,  Renouf,  MUller,  or  Emanuel  Deutsch,  — 
such  a  system,  plan,  view,  does  not  tally  with  the  plain  facts  of  the  world 
as  it  is  to-day.  There  have  been  prophetic  souls  in  past  generations,  with 
great  moral  consciousness  and  insight,  who  have  seen  the  inevitable  result. 
Channing  rejoiced  to  see  our  day ;  and  he  saw  it,  and  was  glad.    Those 
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who  have  not  been  on  the  watch,  looking  for  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man, 
are  as  those  in  the  days  of  Noah's  ark.  They  were  eating  and  drinking, 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  until  the  day  that  Noah  entered  into  the 
ark ;  and  they  knew  not  until  the  flood  came,  and  took  them  all  away.  So 
it  is  now,  and  ever  shall  be,  with  those  who  rest  secure  in  a  finished  religion, 
in  a  concluded  system  of  religious  thought. 

I  do  not  wonder  that,  in  the  crisis  and  breaking  down  of  this  vast 
structure,  some  are  panic-stricken,  and  in  their  bewildered  alarm  sound  the 
trumpet  for  one  more  onset,  —  more  frightened  in  fleeing  than  in  fighting. 
I  do  not  wonder  that  some  are  half  reckless  and  half  broken-hearted,  bereft 
of  faith,  asking  in  a  half-sceptic  and  half-beseeching  voice  if  there  is  ^^  any 
God,"  as  if  a  little  would  be  a  comfort.  I  do  not  wonder  that  some,  honest 
and  true,  inflated  with  knowledge  of  bare  facts,  without  imagination,  are 
searching  for  God  in  protoplasm  or  Lehigh  coal ;  while  others  say,  ^^  The 
bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will  build  with  hewn  stones :  the  sycamores 
are  cut  down,  but  we  will  change  them  for  cedars ; "  and  yet  others,  not 
discerning  the  relations  between  thought  and  action,  nor  how  all  the  activi- 
ties of  life  sooner  or  later  follow  the  fortunes  of  the  mind,  say,  '*  Conduct 
is  three-fourths  of  Hfe,"  without  thinking  what  that  three-fourths  would  be 
good  for,  if  it  was  not  for  the  other  fourth,  and  conclude  that  all  opinions 
are  equally  false  and  equally  true,  and  not  important  to  men  of  sense. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  manifest  facts  and  conditions,  it  is  not  the 
province  of  a  discreet  man  to  cast  the  horoscope  of  the  fbture,  neither  to  be 
dejected  or  discouraged  in  the  present ;  but  we  must  think,  we  must  feel, 
we  must  imagine.  At  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  situation,  the  friend  and 
teacher  of  men  must  have  some  view,  some  impressions,  some  imaginings, 
or  he  must  be  a  feeble  teacher  and  a  feeble  friend.  He  must  have  some 
insight  into  the  supreme  motives  of  human  nature,  and  of  those  powers  of 
reason,  imagination,  and  faith  that  cannot  rest  in  the  known,  but  stream 
into  the  unknown  as  the  early  day-beams  stream  into  the  darkness  of  ni^t 
He  must  interpret  human  life  in  the  light  of  these :  he  must  voice  them  in  his 
own  personality,  and  in  the  personality  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  as  the  supreme 
figure  and  expression  of  human  nature  in  its  divine  relations.  Justified  by 
his  own  moral  and  spiritual  consciousness  as  the  interpreter  of  life  in  the 
light  of  religion,  he  must  move  fearlesslj^  on  that  shadowy,  twilight  border- 
ground  between  matter  and  mind,  and  stand  on  the  verge  of  the  ab^'ss  be- 
tween law  and  will,  force  and  person,  which  science  cannot  bridge,  keeping 
open  communication  between  the  human  and  divine,  confident  that  when 
the  me  of  conscious  moral  being  and  the  not-me  of  things  meet  as  sheeted 
ghosts,  and  sword  cuts  sword  as  viewless  air,  no  Damascus  blade  of  polished 
physical  fact  can  ever  win. 

It  is  manifest  that  there  are  many  who  have  no  adequate  conception  of 

the  nature  of  the  divergence  of  the  thought  of  our  time  fVom  what  has  been 

hitherto  called  the  popular  faith.    It  is  doubtless  a  wise  provision  of  heaven 

'at  men  are  the  unconscious  instruments  of  ideas  above  themselves.    But, 
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without  peering  into  infinite  counsels,  there  are  signals  flung  out  by  a  di- 
vine hand  upon  the  sky,  which,  if  we  are  looking  to  the  hand  that  guides 
us,  we  may  obserre ;  and,  though  we  may  not  know  our  destination,  we 
shall  not  be  impatient  in  the  wilderness. 

We  hear  of  reconstruction.  And  that  raises  the  question  which  is  the 
key-note  of  our  time.  Is  it  a  new  building  or  a  new  point  of  observation  ? 
While  the  continuity  of  truth  and  history  are  preserved  by  that  Almighty 
Hand  that  supports  the  steady  poles,  and  by  that  Eternal  Spirit  that  is  over 
all  and  through  all,  there  are  periods  when  transition  seems  the  character- 
istic movement  of  the  mind,  rather  than  rebuilding.  There  is,  in  an  eternal 
sense  pertaining  to  the  unity  of  the  moral  world,  an  unbroken  bond  be- 
tween the  present  and  the  past ;  and  we  say  .truly  that  the  present  is  the 
product  of  the  past.  But  in  great  periods,  such  as  mark  the  eras  of  thought, 
the  product  of  the  past  has  not  been  to  rebuild,  but  to  get  a  new  observa- 
tion. The  change  of  the  centre  of  the  universe  from  the  earth  to  the  sun 
is  the  product  of  the  Ptolemaic  astronomy,  but  it  is  not  the  Ptolemaic  as- 
tronomy reconstructed.  It  is  a  new  view  of  the  universe,  not  from  our  vil- 
lage comer  where  three  roads  meet,  but  from  the  blazing  summits  of  the 
fountain  of  light.  Reconstruction,  as  applied  to  the  condition  of  religious 
doctrine  and  thought  in  our  own  time,  seems  to  me  altogether  inadequate. 
I  care  not  to  enter  into  any  controversy  about  this  or  that.  I  take  it  in  the 
lai^e,  all  in  all ;  and,  taking  it  so,  I  conceive  the  true  position  to  be  this :  a 
theory  of  the  moral  world  which  has  been  the  practical  working  plan  of  religion 
for  centuries ;  a  theory  definite,  exact  almost  to  mathematic  accumc}* ;  a  the- 
ory which  so  concentrated  itself  upon  this  earth  as  to  give  no  hint  that  the 
Almighty  Maker  of  numberless  worlds  could  have  any  other  care,  or  that 
there  could  be  any  other  sphere  where  finite  beings  could  work  or  pray  or 
repent ;  a  theory  which  makes  human  life  a  court  and  not  a  school,  and 
winds  up  this  world  of  men  and  individual  souls  by  a  sentence ;  a  theon' 
which  has  such  accurate  knowledge  of  God,  the  ineffable  One,  and  so  enters 
into  the  inaccessible  mysteries  and  ascends  the  insufferable  heights  of  his 
glories  as  to  be  able  to  say  that  he  is  three,  and  no  more ;  a  theory  that 
has  never  been  able  to  conceive  how  law  and  love  could  dwell  together  in 
the  All  Perfect  without  a  compromise,  —  this  theory,  substantially,  in  all  its 
lai^e,  bold  outlines,  The  Scheme  of  Hedemption^  has  gone  to  pieces.  It 
is  no  longer  adequate  to  our  cqnceptions  of  the  universe,  of  man,  or  of 
God.  It  is  not  commensurate  with  our  knowledge,  does  not  tally  with  our 
reason,  and  it  handicaps  our  faith.  To  me,  reconstruction  does  not  give 
the  true  idea  of  our  time,  but  a  new  position,  where  human  reason  is  seen  to 
be  concentric  with  Eternal  Reason.  Therefore,  while  I  recognize  grate- 
fully the  modulated  tone  of  the  dogmatic  spirit,  and  while  I  reverently 
confess  the  providential  order  according  to  which  men  move  slowly  and 
unconsciously  to  new  positions,  it  seems  to  me  none  the  less  important  that 
somebod}*  should  have  a  long-minded  view,  if  we  would  rightly  appreciate 
the  dangers  and  the  victories.     I  have  heard  of  ^^  modified  Calvinism,*'  and 
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I  have  seen  some  of  its  manifestations.  ''With  charity  toward  all  and 
malice  toward  none,"  I  confess  that  it  appears  to  me  in  its  relation  to  the 
final  outcome  and  upshot  of  the  present,  very  much  as  the  loyal  regiments 
appeared  in  Virginia  in  the  early  months  of  the  civil  war,  restoring  n^roes 
to  their  masters,  and  going  back  ten.miles  on  their  march  to  put  up  a  gar- 
den fence.  Let  it  be  so,  that  thus  the  rank  and  file  of  men  are  led  forward 
toward  great  historic  transitions.  The  reverent  mind  finds  no  diflSculty  in 
confessing  the  Almighty  Providence  in  that.  But  the  guides  of  men  should 
discern  the  direction  of  the  march,  the  positions  that  are  to  be  taken  on 
the  way,  and  the  final  possession  of  the  land.  While  they  wisely  adapt 
themselves  to  what  is,  and  take  the  world  as  it  is  and  not  as  it  ought  to  be, 
let  them  not  settle  down  to  live  on  quails  and  manna.  Patience  with  the 
slow  operation  of  great  laws,  patience  with  that  ordination  of  heaven  by 
which  he  who  works  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  cannot  pass  the  bread  around, 
is  moral  heroism  and  faith ;  but  to  give  up  the  great  laws  and  resort  to 
mere  near-by  and  momentary*  expedients  is  the  golden  calf  while  Moses  is 
out  of  sight.  With  sincere  respect  toward  all,  of  every  name,  reverently 
acknowledging  the  gradual  and  graduated  steps  of  belief  and  faith,  owning 
my  weakness,  yet  slicking  to  my  common-sense,  I  cannot  understand  re- 
construction, or  modified  Calvinism,  as  the  real  idea  of  our  time. 

But  some  will  ask^  Are  we  going  on  out  of  Christianity  into  theism  ? 
That  depends  on  the  breadth  of  our  interpretation  of  Christianity.  If 
Christianity  includes  human  nature,  and  religion  as  the  enduring  element  of 
humanity ;  if  it  includes  ''  the  idea  of  the  unit}^  of  man  as  spiritual  with  an 
absolute  spirit,"  and  expresses  the  divine  in  the  form  of  an  individual  man 
accepting  and  living  the  common  lot,  —  amid  the  pains  of  mortality,  the 
contempt  of  the  world,  and  the  scorn  of  death  keeping  open  communion 
with  God,  — if  Jesus  thus  reads  humanity  itself  into  the  divine,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  how  we  need  or  can  go  beyond  his  horizon.  It  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  the  discussions  concerning  the  nature  of  Jesus  will  ever 
cease :  they  are  concurrent  with  the  nature  of  man.  And,  when  we  talk  of 
Christianity  and  theism  and  mark  well  the  distinction,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  Jesus  himself  was  a  theist,  distinguished  from  Arab  or  Hebrew 
loneliness  by  the  indwelling,  self-communicating  God.  Thus,  the  being  of 
Jesus  is  no  compound,  but  simple,  the  head  of  a  divine  humanity ;  and  the 
rational  power  of  the  soul  to  know  him  as  like  knows  like,  and  to  be  thrilled 
with  a  sense  of  his  unique  loveliness  and  to  give  hearty  allegiance  to  an 
authority  that  is  no  self-assertion,  but  which  wins  assent  by  its  power  to  be 
what  it  is,  —  this  is  the  great  salvation,  the  redemption  whose  '^scheme" 
is  reason  and  love. 

There  is  an  unmistakable  tendency  to  leave  the  doctrines  of  the  school- 
men respecting  the  nature  of  Christ.  That  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus, 
confined  or  expressed  in  no  dogmatic  formula,  but  left  free  as  our  common 
nature  to  be  glorified  by  imagination,  according  as  insight  and  sympathy 
awaken  the  heart  and  cause  it  to  give  forth  its  fragrance,  is  the  final  goal  of 
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thought  and  faith  in  this  direction,  I  can  have  no  more  donbt  than  I  have 
of  the  imperishableness  of  religion  itself.  That  humanizing  and  oecumeni- 
zing  result  will  come,  not  by  muscular  controversy,  but  by  the  light  of  life 
and  by  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  as  the  feeling  of  a  boy  goes  forward  into  the 
feeling  of  a  man,  and  as  man  knows  more  and  more  of  his  own  nature  by 
the  unfolding  of  its  divine  powers. 

It  is  said  that  Jesus  as  man  cannot  retain  the  love  of  the  human  heart. 
It  would  be  useless  to  hold  any  controversy  on  such  a  dictum.  There  is 
much  said  about  love  for  Jesus  that  is  too  remote  for  deep  and  true  human 
feeling  on  the  one  hand,  and  too  saccharine  for  true  moral  and  spiritual 
sensibility  on  the  other.  Love  for  any  manifestation  of  great  moral  and 
spiritual  excellence  is  not  a  soft  sentiment,  nor  an  overstrained  reverence, 
but  an  heroic  sympathy,  simple  as  the  heart  of  a  child,  and  strong  and 
gentle  as  the  sun.  It  ma}'  be  doubted  whether  the  love  of  the  average 
American  Christian  of  the  former  generation  for  Jesus  of  JS^azareth  as  God 
was  so  truly  sympathetic,  natural,  sincere,  and  morally  sound  as  his  love 
for  Henry  Clay,  the  genial  orator  of  Kentucky.  The  spiritual  mind  will 
never  mistake  scenic  effects  for  moral  sensibility. 

In  years  gone  by,  yet  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  the  venerable 
Dr.  Nettleton,  w^hose  revival  impulse  flooded  the  little  towns  of  Connecti- 
cut with  religious  sensibility  as  periodically  as  the  beautiful  river,  set  free 
from  icy  thraldom,  overflowed  its  banks,  was  accustomed  to  read  a  h3'mn 
that  expressed  the  common  sentiment  of  gratitude  and  love  toward  the  Man 
of  Nazareth.  His  pathetic,  eflUsive  voice  filled  the  hymn  as  plaintive,  pen- 
itent, weeping  music  fills  the  aisles  and  murmurs  along  arch  and  architrave 
of  a  temple.  The  eyes  of  all,  young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  chil- 
dren, were  suffused  with  tears.  It  was  scenic  religion,  in  which  Jesus  as 
God  was  the  central  figure ;  and  the  love  inspired  was  the  emotion  kindled 
by  a  drama :  — 

"  Alas  I  and  did  my  Sayiour  bleed  1 
And  did  mj  sov'reign  die  ? 
Would  he  devote  that  sacred  bead 
For  such  a  worm  as  II 

•  •  •  • 

"  Well  might  the  sun  in  darkness  hide, 
And  shut  his  glories  in. 
When  Christ,  the  mighty  Maker,  died 
For  man,  the  creature's  sin. 

•  •  •  •  . 

"  But  drops  of  grief  can  ne'er  repay 
The  debt  of  love  I  owe : 
Here,  Lord,  I  give  myself  away,—    .  • 

'T  is  all  that  I  can  do." 

There  is  another  hymn,  written  in  these  latter  days,  and  in  a  different 
style,  not  inferior  in  tender  pathos;  while,  in  its  pure  and  penetrating 
moral  sympathy  and  jo}',  it  suggests  the  wide  divergence  of  modern  feeling 
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and  thought,  and  would  seem  to  settle  the  question  whether  men  can  lore 
Jesus  as  a  man,  if  there  can  be  any  question  about  it :  — 

"'If  n't  thii  Joseph'!  iod!'— ay,  it  it  He; 
Joeeph,  the  caxpenteri  *-  Mune  trade  at  me ; 
I  thought  at  I  'd  find  it ;  I  knew  it  wat  here ; 
Bat  my  tight 't  getting  queer. 

"I  don't  know  right  where  at  Hit  thed  mntt  ha'  stood; 
But  often,  at  I  'ye  been  a-planwg  my  wood, 
I 're  took  off  my  bat,  Jutt  with  thinUng  of  He 
At  the  tame  work  at  me. 

*'  He  wat  n't  that  aet  np  that  He  couldn't  ttoop  down. 
And  work  in  the  country  for  folkt  in  the  town ; 
And  I  '11  warrant  He  felt  a  bit  pride,  like  I  're  done. 
At  a  good  job  begun. 

"The  parton,  be  knowt  that  I '11  not  make  too  free ; 
But  on  Sunday  I  feelt  at  pleated  at  can  be. 
When  I  wean  my  dean  tmock,  and  tita  in  a  pew. 
And  hat  thonghtt  not  a  few. 

"  I  think  of  at  how  not  the  parton  bitten. 
At  it  teacher  ahd  father  and  thepberd  o'  men,  — 
Kot  he  knows  at  much  of  the  Lord  in  that  thed. 
Where  he  earned  hit  own  bread. 

"  And  when  I  goes  home  to  my  mietua,  lay  t  the, 
'  Are  ye  wanting  your  key  1 ' 

For  the  knowt  my  queer  wayt,  and  my  lore  for  the  thed 
(We  'to  been  forty  yeart  wed). 

"  So  I  comet  right  away  by  mytelf,  with  the  book ; 
And  I  tumt  the  old  paget  and  hat  a  good  look 
For  the  text  at  I  've  found,  at  teUt  me  at  He 
Were  the  tame  trade  at  me. 

"  Why  don't  I  mark  it  f    Ah,  many  tayt  to. 
But  I  think  I  'd  at  lief,  with  your  leave,  let  it  go : 
It  do  teem  that  nice  when  I  fall  on  it  tudden  — 
Unexpected,  ye  know." 

In  these  declining  days  of  a  venerable  form  of  faith,  when  many  things 
are  remembered  that  were  once  believed  by  the  true  and  the  good,  *'  but 
remembered  with  a  smile  as  belonging  to  the  past,"  it  has  been  asked  if  we 
Unitarians  have  any  further  duty  or  vocation.  The  question  misconceives 
the  nature  of  truth  and  the  idea  of  our  time.  It  misconceives  the  nature 
'^f  truth  in  assuming  that  religion  is  a  settled  fact  and  not  a  moving  spirit ; 

t  now  we  have  come  to  the  Mount  of  Transfiguration,  and  we  will  build 
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three  tabernacles  and  appropriate  the  divine  glory  to  private  use.  It  is  the 
old  weakness  for  concluded  fact  before  the  Spirit  of  Truth  is  come,  unmind- 
ful that  the  ever-flowing  fountains  of  religion  are  in  the  mountain  fastnesses 
of  reason  and  the  moral  consciousness,  and  only  superficial  and  short- 
breathed  powers  try  to  appropriate  it  as  their  own.  It  misconceives  the 
idea  of  our  time,  inasmuch  as  it  forgets  that  there  is  no  longer  any  such 
thing  as  external  authority  in  religion,  and  the  appeal  to  the  inner  convic- 
tions of  the  soul  is  the  only  divine  credential.  To  say  that  men  who  have 
believed  this  and  proclaimed  it  have  now  no  vocation,  is  simply  falling  back 
into  the  old  rut,  that  religion  is  once  more  finished  and  we  are  going  to  have 
an  easy  time.  Whereas  religion,  in  view  of  the  ever-increasing  complexity 
of  life,  has  a  harder  task  laid  on  it  than  ever  before.  To  give  spiritual 
help  to  men,  it  must  be  spiritual,  and  no  longer  think  to  win  the  soul  by 
storming  the  senses,  or  to  shirk  its  own  responsibility  as  a  teacher  under 
cover  of  a  text-book.  If  any  man  thinks  that  Unitarianism  is  to  be  the 
formulated  faith  of  the  fbture,  he  knows  not  the  spirit  that  he  is  of;  and 
if,  in  this  time,  when  i*eligion  must  come  forth  and  ask  no  favors  of  the 
world  or  men,  and  seek  no  protection,  but  take  its  place  with  reason  and 
divine  philosophy,  any  man  asks  if  Unitarianism  has  lost  its  vocation, 
surely  the  Spirit  of  Truth  has  not  come  to  him.  The  concluded  fact,  the 
finished  truth,  still  haunts  him,  and  no  glories  of  the  advancing  God. 

^'  Now,  unto  Him  that  is  able  to  do  for  us  exceeding  abundantly  above 
all  that  we  ask  or  think,  according  to  the  power  that  worketh  in  us,  unto 
him  be  glory  in  the  Church  by  Jesus  Christ  throughout  all  ages,  world 
without  end.    Amen." 
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WHAT  NEW  ENGLAND  CONGREGATIONALISM  REALLY 

MEANT. 

BY  REV.  JOSEPH  HENRT  ALLEN. 

I  ncAGiNE  that  the  motive  of  this  essay,  which  the  Committee  have  some- 
what suddenly  demanded  of  me,  is  the  old  feeling  we  have  had  of  a  certain 
weakness  in  our  denominational  position ;  at  least,  a  conviction  that  the 
Unitarian  bodj'  would  mean  more  and  do  better  work,  if  it  had  a  dearer 
notion  of  the  ground  it  stands  on  and  the  opportunity  before  it  In  a  way 
of  our  own,  our  ideas  have  always  been  lai^e  enough,  if  not  always  sharp  and 
clear  enough ;  and  we  have  never  been  backward  in  expressing  them  in  the 
lai*gest  language  at  our  command.  We  have  honestly  tried  to  march  with 
the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  to  interpret  the  foremost  thought  of  the  time. 
Our  consciousness  of  this  has  led  us  to  use  a  good  many  expansive  phrases 
about  our  attitude  and  our  work,  which  contrast  oddly^  with  the  modest 
schedule  of  names  and  operations  in  our  Year  Book.  I  can  easily  conceive 
that  our  Mends  of  the  Roman  persuasion,  our  friends  of  the  Anglican  or 
Methodist  persuasion,  and  even  our  fellow  Congr^ationalists,  who  claim 
to  have  a  more  orthodox  tradition  than  we,  should  think  a  little  derisively 
of  this  circumambient  talk  of  ours,  and  throw  in  our  faces,  now  and  then, 
the  contrast  between  the  breadth  of  our  assertion  and  the  leanness  of  oar 
result.  But  we  have  learned  to  put  up  meekly  with  such  scoffs  as  these ; 
conscious,  as  I  said,  of  the  honesty  of  our  intention,  taking  very  much  to 
heart  what  is  noble  in  our  religious  ancestry,  and  fully  resolved  upon  doing 
our  own  work  and  not  another  man's. 

The  weakness  I  have  spoken  of  (if  it  is  one)  has  been  often  and  rightly 
traced  to  the  notion,  which  has  slowly  grown  upon  us,  —  as  it  has  upon  the 
Protestant  world  in  general,  —  that  religion  is  a  matter  of  opinion  and  feeling, 
not  a  matter  of  out-door  business,  social  and  political  as  well  as  eccle- 
siastical ;  so  that  we,  to  whom  the  ecclesiastical  life  has  grown  very  attenu- 
ated and  thin,  have  greatly  relaxed  our  grasp  on  the  organic  part  of  religion 
itself.  I  shall  not  stop  here  to  analyze  or  to  criticise  this  mood  of  mind 
that  we  have  fallen  into,  but  only  to  say  that  the  notion  just  spoken  of,  like 
all  other  notions,  has  a  curious  pedigree  of  its  own,  which  it  is  worth 
while  to  look  back  upon  for  a  moment,  —  not  as  a  thing  of  antiquarian  curi- 
osity, but  because  it  will  help  us,  as  nothing  else  will,  to  know  just  how 
and  why  we  are  standing  as  we  are  to-day. 

In  general,  I  think  it  may  be  said  that  the  subjective  rendering  of 
religion  (to  use  the  convenient  cant  term  of  the  day),  with  the  relative 
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weakening  of  its  objective  side,  dates  fh)m  two  very  important  and  con- 
temporary events  in  modem  history;  namely,  the  failure  of  the  Paritan 
Commonwealth  in  England,  and  the  religious  peace  which  followed  the 
Thirty  Years'  War.  I  am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  an  historical  dis- 
quisition, but  wish  merely  to  get  a  point  of  departure  near  enough  and 
accurate  enough  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  true  that  Lutheranism  at 
the  start  was  intensely  introspective  and  personal ;  but  it  almost  instantly 
put  itself  in  arms,  and  within  a  year  of  Luther's  death  began  to  fight  fierce 
battles  for  its  political  existence.  It  is  true  that  Calvinism  at  the  stprt  was 
almost  purely  speculative  and  logical ;  but  the  first  century  of  its  life  is 
best  known  to  us  by  the  wars  of  the  Huguenots,  the  deliverance  of  Holland, 
and  the  embattled  ^^  Solemn  Le^ue  and  Covenant."  Only  when  the  great 
tragedy  of  a  century  of  religious  wars  had  passed  away,  when  the  attempt 
to  make  England  a  Christian  Commonwealth  had  resulted  in  the  militar}' 
lordship  of  Cromwell,  close  followed  by  the  compromises,  the  statecraft, 
and  the  cynical  tyrannies  of  the  Restoration, — only  then  did  the  religious 
life  of  great  Christian  populations  retreat  inwardly  upon  itself;  only  then 
was  a  meaning  invented  for  the  phrase  ^'Kingdom  of  Heaven,"  which 
carried  its  realization  over  into  unseen  spheres,  and  frankly  left  the  policies 
of  this  present  life  for  Mammon,  Belial,  and  Moloch  —  wealth,  pleasure, 
and  force  —  to  share  among  them* 

Our  New  England  Congregationalism  —  that  f^om  which  the  Unitarian 
movement  in  America  was  a  perfectly  natural  and  healthy  offshoot — dates 
from  a  time  a  little  before  the  great  historical  crisis  I  have  spoken  of. 
At  that  time  faith  in  the  visible  kingdom  of  Christ  upon  earth  was  as 
intense,  vivid,  and  fresh  as  at  any  moment  of  Christian  history.  A  very 
little  learning  (quite  impertinent  just  now)  would  serve  to  trace  the  genesis 
of  that  faith  —  from  the  first  proclamation  of  the  Messianic  kingdom  with 
its  "twelve  thrones"  —  through  the  "New  Jerusalem"  of  St.  John; 
through  Cyprian's  "State  within  a  State;"  through  Augustine's  ideal 
"  City  of  God ; "  through  the  splendid  political  conception  of  an  "Empire 
Church,"  that  grandest  and  most  disastrous  illusion  of  the  Middle  Ages ; 
and  so,  firom  successive  failures,  through  the  crisis  and  struggles  of  the 
Reformation.  What  I  would  have  yon  bear  in  mind  is  that  aU  these 
historic  interpretations  of  the  Christian  gospel  agree  in  one  point :  that  it 
is  the  business  of  the  Church  toregulate  those  outside  and  carnal  things  of 
human  life, — politics,  industry,  and  trade,  —  quite  as  much  as  to  inspire 
devotion,  instil  belief,  train  the  private  conscience^  and  put  the  soul  in  a 
fi-ame  for  heaven.  The  Church  may  have  criminally  erred  or  grievously 
failed ;  but  never,  till  after  the  great  fight  of  the  Reformation,  did  it  con- 
cede to  that  trinity  of  Antichrist,  the  world,  the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  the 
actual  governing  of  a  Christian  state. 

That,  I  say,  was  the  faith  which  New  England  Congregationalism 
started  with.  The  Pilgrim  Colony  went  forth,  as  John  Higginson  said  at 
Salem,  "  to  practise  the  positive  part  of  church  reformation."    What  this 
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meant  we  see  in  its  acts.  The  first  of  those  acts  was  purely  politica]. 
It  was  that  famous  act  on  board  the  ^' Ma^'flower/'  in  which,  saj  the 
colonists,  '^We  doe  covenant  and  combine  ourselves  into  a  civiU  body 
politike^  for  the  better  ordering  and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the 
ends  aforesaid ;  and  by  vertue  hereof  to  enact,  constitute,  and  frame  such 
Just  and  equal!  Lawes,  Ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  offices  from  time  to 
time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  generail  good 
of  the  Colony ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due  submission  and  obedience."  ^ 
The  organized  body  which  passed  this  act  was  the  Church  that  left  Lej-den 
for  that  end,  under  its  *^  ruling  elder,"  William  Brewster.  Church  and 
Colony  were  simply  two  names  for  the  same  body  corporate.  As  we  are 
told,  ^^  the  Town  was  also  the  Church."  That  it  was  a  devout  and  godly 
Church  there  never  was  any  doubt.  Brewster,  its  official  head,  had,  we 
are  told,  ^'a  singular  good  gift  in  prayer,  both  public  and  private,  in 
ripping  up  the  heart  and  conscience  before  God,  in  the  humble  confession 
of  sin,  and  begging  the  mercies  of  God  in  Christ  for  the  pardon  thereof." 
His  way  of  life  was  truly  apostolic,  and  might  rival  that  of  Paul :  ^^  He  was 
no  way  unwilling  to  take  his  part  and  bear  his  burden  with  the  rest^  living 
many  times  without  bread  or  corn  many  months  together,  having  many 
times  nothing  but  fish,  and  often  wanting  that  also ;  and  drank  nothing  but 
water  for  many  3'ears  together,  3^ea,  till  within  five  or  six  years  of  his 
death,"  thanking  the  Lord,  when  reduced  to  a  starvation  diet  of  oysters 
and  clams,  that  He  ^^  had  given  them  permission  to  suck  of  the  abundance 
of  the  seas,  and  of  the  treasures  hidden  in  the  sand,"  ^  naming  his  children 
by  such  names  as  Love,  Wrestling,  Patience,  and  Fear. 

But  how  far  was  this  true  Christian  Church  from  even  the  feeblest 
ecclesiasticism !  For  nine  years  or  more,  it  had  no  pastor :  it  was  purely 
a  lay  organization.  For  two  or  three  years  at  first,  it  is  thought,*  the 
apostolic  Brewster,  that  man  of  so  fer\'ent  and  humble  piety,  —  who,  in 
humility  of  spirit,  would  not  consent  to  be  ordained  as  pastor,  —  ma}*  have 
been  prevailed  upon  to  comfort  and  serve  his  fellow-colonists  by  ad- 
ministering himself  the  sacraments  of  the  Church  so  dear  to  them ;  but  for 
this  he  was  sharply  taken  to  task  b}'  their  recognized  pastor,  John  Robin- 
son, who  wrote  to  him  iVom  Leyden,  in  his  hard,  logical  wa3%  pointing  out 
the  '^  opposition"  between  a  ruling  and  a  teaching  elder,  and  holding  that 
he  was  incompetent  to  the  latter  office,  while  its  exercise  was  ^^  not  con- 
venient if  it  were  lawful." '    And,  for  the  long  deprivation  of  six  years  that 

^  Some  threats  of  insubordination,  it  appears,  had  already  been  giren  oat  "  Their 
servants,  who  had  not  been  members  of  the  Leyden  congregation,  but  who  for  the  moet 
part  had  been  gathered  up  in  England,  seemed  to  anticipate  a  perfect  freedom  from  the 
restraints  both  of  law  and  government.  .  .  .  Some  of  the  inferior  class  among  them  had 
muttered  that,  when  they  should  get  ashore,  one  man  would  be  tu  good  as  anoCAer,  and  they 
would  do  what  seemed  good  in  their  own  eyes." 

«  I  take  for  granted  that  "land "  is  here  the  feult  of  some  transcriber. 

»  •*  Now  touching  the  question  propounded  by  you,  I  judge  it  not  lawful  for  yon, 
^  ^ing  a  ruling  elder,  as  in  Rom.  xil.  7,  8,  and  in  Tim.  v.  17,  opposed  to  tlie  elders  that 
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followed,  the  Church  was  content  to  '^  suffer  inconvenience  and  reproach" 
for  its  lack  of  spirituals,  stanch  in  the  faith  by  which  it  laid  a  strong  hand 
to  temporals.  The  pious  colonists  did  not  scruple,  when  the  need  came, 
at  any  task  of  necessary  defence,  even  to  the  enrolling  of  their  little  army. 
They  had  strict  laws  of  public  justice,  with  magistrates  to  put  them  in 
effect.  Their  rules  of  civil  order  and  their  penal  code  were  built  upon  their 
best  understanding  of  the  ancient  Scripture.  And  once,  in  September, 
1630,  when  an  unruly  member  (John  BilUngton,  of  the  ''Mayflower'* 
company)  in  anger  or  malice  had  slain  another,  being  in  doubt  whether 
their  charter  ftom  King  James  gave  them  authority  to  deal  with  crime  of 
so  high  a  grade,  they  found  a  higher  law  in  Genesis,  and  logically  carried 
out  their  theory  of  church  discipline  to  that  extreme  act  of  righteous  judg- 
ment,—  hanging  the  guilty  man  by  the  neck  till  he  was  dead  I 

These  two  features  of  that  primitive  New  England  Church,  its  lay 
administration  and  its  civil  jurisdiction,  we  should  keep  in  mind  as 
guiding  lights,  if  we  would  understand  our  own  historical  antecedents  or 
look  to  find  strength  in  keeping  with  our  proper  tradition.  For,  as  is  well 
known,  the  ecclesiastical  structure  of  the  New  England  colony  was  exactly 
co-ordinate  with  its  political  structure.  "The  Town,"  as  I  quoted  a  little 
while  ago,  "  was  also  the  Church."  And  "  the  town,"  it  is  added, 
''exercised  all  those  functions  of  government  which  are  now  performed  in 
towns,  counties,  and  commonwealths."  In  1631,  it  was  formally  enacted 
that  "  noe  man  shalbe  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  this  body  polliticke,  but 
such  as  are  members  of  some  of  the  churches  within  the  lymitts  of  the 
same ; "  and  the  condition  of  church  membership  is  that  he  "  declareth  the 
worke  of  Grace  in  his  soule."  Still  there  is  the  same  extreme  jealousy  of 
ritualism  and  sacerdotalism.  The  call  to  church  was  not  by  bell,  which 
sounded  of  superstition,  but  by  "drum,  shell,  or  home."  The  dead  were 
laid  in  their  graves  in  silence ;  and  it  is  declared  that  such  offices  as  mar- 
riage and  burial  "  bee  no  ecdesiasticall  actions  proper  to  the  ministrie,  but 
are  civil  acts,  and  so  to  be  performed  ;  .  .  .  the  tying  of  these  things  unto 
the  ministers,  as  ministerial!  duties,  is  a  meane  to  confirm  the  popish  error 
in  the  one,  that  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  and  in  the  other  that  prayer  is  to 
bee  used  for  the  dead  or  over  the  dead."  "The  term  Independent  we 
approve  not,"  say  these  stout  republicans.  Congregationalism  means  not 
independency,  which  runs  out  so  fast  to  mere  radicalism  and  license,  as 
with  stiff-necked,  impracticable  Roger  Williams,^  and  eager,  disputatious, 
ill-fated  Ann  Hutchinson :  it  means  a  sober  Commonwealth  of  associated 
churches,  fast  bound  in  one  "civill  body  politike."     Its  constitution  is 

teach  and  exhort  and  labor  in  the  word  and  doctrine,  to  which  the  sacraments  are  an- 
nexed, to  administer  them,  nor  conTenient  if  it  were  lawful."  —  Letter  of  JRobinMom  to 
BrewtUr, 

1  He  was  not  banished  as  a  heretic  or  dissenter,  but  because  he  "broached  and 
divulged  diyers  new  and  strange  opinions  against  the  authority  of  magistrates,  aa 
also  writ  letters  of  defamation  both  of  the  magistrates  and  churches  here." 
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carefblly  defined  in  1648,  in  that  maffna  charta  of  an  ecclesiastical  estate, 
the  Cambridge  Platform,  —  the  year,  let  us  remember,  of  the  suircnder 
of  Charles  I.  to  the  victorious  Commonwealth ;  the  year  of  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia,  which  closed  the  century  of  religious  wars  in  Europe. 

Of  course,  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  in  particular  the  secular  temper  of 
the  great  reaction  that  followed  the  stress  of  battle,  had  its  way  with  the 
Puritan  Commonwealth  of  New  England.  '^  Doth  not  a  careless,  remiss, 
flat,  dry,  cold,  dead  frame  of  spirit  grow  upon  us  secretly,  strongly,  prodi- 
giously? "  So  asks  sadly  a  minister  of  the  good  old  time  in  1669.  Seven 
3'ears  before,  the  compromise  known  as  the  ^' Half-way  Covenant*'  had 
been  forced  by  change  of  circumstance  upon  the  reluctant  churches.  Ten 
years  later,  a  synod  directed  by  Increase  Mather  vainly  remonstrated 
against  ^'  men  of  known  unregeneracy  sharing  in  the  tremendous  myste- 
ries of  the  Lord's  Supper.*'  Vainly,  in  1700,  it  was  hoped  to  stay  the 
degeneracy  by  the  scheme  of  a  '^ National  Church"  with  recognized  eode- 
siastical  authority ;  and,  a  little  later,  that  associations,  consociations,  and 
councils  might  haply  revive  the  waning  influence  of  the  clergy.  All  this, 
thinks  the  radical  John  Wise,  pioneer  of  democracy  in  New  England, 
writing  in  1715,  — all  this  ^^  smells  very  strong  of  the  Infallible  Chair,  .  .  . 
smells  of  the  Pope's  cooks  and  kitchen  where  his  broaths  and  restorations 
are  prepared."  *^That  great  and  terrible  beast,*'  he  adds,  '^with  seven 
heads  and  ten  horns,  was  nothing  else,  a  few  ages  ago,  but  just  such 
another  calf  as  this."  And  Samuel  Mather,  writing  in  1738,  in  the  fteskYa 
flood  of  the  Great  Awakening,  says,  echoing  the  protest  of  that  young 
democracy,  ^^  Let  the  churches  not  blindly  resign  themselves  to  the  direc- 
tion of  their  ministers." 

From  the  examples  now  given,  we  may  infer  these  two  things:  first, 
that  New  England  Congregationalism  really  meant,  in  the  beginning,  the 
creation  of  a  Christian  State,  governed  in  some  special  sense  by  the  Law  of 
the  Lord,  as  then  interpreted,  — that  is  to  say,  that  its  fbnction  was  Aill  as 
much  political  as  it  was  doctrinal  or  ecclesiastical ;  and,  secondly,  that  that 
function  was  exercised  not  alone  or  chiefly  by  its  official  minister,  — a  view 
which  was  watched  with  sharp  Jealousy,  as  savoring  of  popish  error,  — but 
by  the  entire  body  of  the  congregation.  Its  one  great  error  was  in  think- 
ing that  a  single  narrow  type  of  life  would  serve  all  social  ends ;  that  the 
best  lawyers,  Judges,  and  nuigistrates,  and  the  safest  holders  of  the  ballot, 
were  always  to  be  found  among  those  who  could  ^'  declare  the  work  of 
grace  in  their  souls,"  —  an  honest  error,  that  led  to  those  trying  expe- 
riences with  ''men  of  known  unregeneracy,"  and  with  Quakers,  who  bore 
their  testimony  at  inconvenient  seasons ;  an  obstinate  error,  which  yielded 
very  slowly  before  the  carnal  temper  of  the  Restoration. 

But  we  ought  to  hold  this  secular  gospel  of  our  fathers  in  great  respect 
And  we  ought  to  understand  what  deep  marks  it  has  left,  if  not  upon  our 
own  generation,  at  least  upon  that  immediately  before  us.  Under  the 
dispensation  of  which  I  have  attempted  to  hint  but  a  single  feature,  the 
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corporate  unit^  in  Church  as  well  as  State,  was  that  New  England  tovm- 
system^  which  is  well  understood  to  be  the  type  and  corner-stone  of  our 
American  democracy.  In  Massachusetts,  down  to  1820,  the  Minister  was 
elected  and  maintained  by  the  Town  acting  in  its  corporate  capacity,  — 
just  as  much  as  its  system  of  public  schools  or  its  petty  municipal  police. 
Whether  we  are  the  better  or  the  worse  for  having  outgrown  this  identity 
of  Church  and  State,  I  do  not  argue  here,  but  at  least  we  should  not  fail  to 
see  it  as  it  was.  I  may  be  pardoned  for  illustrating  it  by  a  family  group 
of  names. 

John  Hancock  —  father  of  that  liberal  benefactor  Thomas,  and  grand- 
father of  the  John  of  Revolutionary  memory  —  was  a  country  minister  in 
the  town  of  Lexington ;  often  called  '^ Bishop"  Hancock  for  the  composite 
function  he  wisely  exercised,  as  minister,  adviser,  arbiter  of  justice,  and 
guardian  of  the  peace,  making  him  in  the  best  sense  ^'  overseer"  of  spiri- 
tual things  and  temporal  in  that  noble  town.  His  wife  was  daughter  of 
another  country  minister,  Thomas  Clarke,  of  Chelmsford.  His  daughter's 
husband  was  Nicholas  Bowes,  a  country  minister  in  Bedford,  of  like  honor- 
able record.  His  daughtei-'s  husband  was  Jonas  Clark,  of  Lexington,  a 
name  perhaps  more  identified  than  any  single  one  of  his  order  with  the 
early  heroic  passion  of  our  war  of  Independence.^  His  daughter's  hus- 
band, too,  was  a  country  minister,  and  so  was  his ;  for  our  apostolic 
succession  runs  zigzag,  as  you  see,  in  the  female  line.  And  what  may  be 
said  of  one  may  be  said  of  all.  The  country  minister  was  elected  by  the 
town  acting  in  its  political  capacit}',  and  his  modest  salary  was  a  draft 
upon  the  public  chest.  He  was  no  sectary,  but  a  prudent  pastor,  leading 
his  people  in  ways  of  pleasantness  and  peace.  He  was  very  probably  a 
farmer's  son,  a  thrifty  husbandman  himself,  rejoicing  in  flowers,  fruits,  and 
wholesome  crops;  his  wife,  the  wise  woman  of  Ftt>verbs,  who  ^^  worketh 
willingly  with  her  hands."  He  was  an  active  leader  in  town  affairs,  yet 
easting  no  vote  therein,  but  doing  more  for  the  beauty  and  prosperity  of 
the  town  than  perhaps  any  five  men  of  wealth  and  business  enterprise  put 
together. 

This  secular  side  of  our  church  and  ministry  we  should  hold  in  peculiar 
honor.  I  believe,  not  that  it  shows  the  way,  but  that  it  gives  one  service- 
able hint,  of  the  work  by  which  this  organization  of  ours  is  to  be  developed, 
perpetuated,  and  made  strong.    Whatever  it  may  be  with  our  professions 

1  "  H!b  small  salary  being  entirely  inadeqaate  to  the  maintenance  of  hia  large  family 
[of  twelve  children],  he  carried  on  a  farm  of  considerable  size,  performing  all  the  labor 
himself ;  yet  his  industry  and  his  devotion  to  bis  pastoral  duties  were  unceasing.  Living 
at  a  time  when  the  office  of  a  clergyman  was  made  peculiarly  responsible  by  the  dangers 
and  difficulties  of  the  Revolution,  his  pen  and  his  tongue  were  never  wanting  in  support 
of  his  country's  cause.  His  house  was  a  favorite  resort  for  the  patriots  of  the  day. 
Here  John  Hancock,  Samuel  Adams,  and  their  friends  found  a  safe  retreat,  where  they 
could  in  security  form  those  plans  which  were  to  save  their  country,  and  gain  new  courage 
and  wisdom  from  the  counsels  of  their  host.  At  the  battle  of  Lexington,  his  house  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  wounded  and  dying  were  placed  under  the  care  of  his  fiimily." 
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or  oor  creeds,  the  real  religion  of  oar  people,  for  better  or  worse,  is  likely 
to  be  largely  political  and  social.  Speculative  theology  and  ecclesiastical 
form  have  already  an  amateurish  air.  They  are  likely  to  be  the  by-play 
which  men  good-humoredl}'  accept  and  affectionately  or  even  rererently 
keep ;  but  they  do  not  spring  from  the  strong  depth  of  passion,  they  do  not 
call  forth  the  strong  force  in  action,  which  make  religion  a  real  power  in 
the  world.  The  spirit  and  aim  with  which  we  work  are  to  be  not  scholastic, 
not  antiquarian,  not  sentimental,  not  speculative,  not  technical  and  theo- 
logical. Or,  rather,  they  are  to  be  all  these,  but  mainly  and  primarily  that 
very  practical  thing  which  it  is  to  establish  the  kingdom  of  Grod  and  his 
righteousness  in  the  out-door  doings  and  relations  of  men. 

The  particular  tasks  by  which  we  are  to  help  forward  that  divine  work, 
—  tasks  of  education,  tasks  of  active  charity,  expositions  and  tasks  of 
social  justice,  efforts  to  keep  pure  the  great  ideals  of  political  rig^t,  — 
these  will  be  duly  set  before  you  by  competent  hands.  It  has  been  my 
particular  business  to  make  it,  if  possible,  a  little  clearer  how  these  veiy 
things  are  no  departure  fh>m  our  elder  tradition,  but  are  Just  in  line  with 
what  is  best  in  our  religious  ancestry,  are  but  canying  out  the  work  which 
our  fathers  wisely  and  heroically  began. 
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OUR  UNITARIAN  CONGREGATIONALISM:   HOW  WE 

MAY  STRENGTHEN  ITS  WORK. 

BT  BEY.  BBOOKB  HEBFOBD. 

Thb  work  of  to-day!  That  independent  Congregationalism  of  our 
fathers,  of  which  the  last  essayist  has  treated,  has  developed  a  large 
group  of  churches  —  independent  still  —  which  have  become  differentiated 
as  Unitarian.  These  churches  have  become  so  interested  in  this  special 
type  of  Christianity,  which  has  got  the  general  name  of  Unitarianism,  they 
are  so  convinced  that  it  is  essentially  the  very  Christianity  of  Christ,  and 
the  religion  that  the  world  needs,  that  they  feel  it  laid  upon  them  to  do  the 
best  work  they  can  for  it.  And  how,  out  of  these  separate  irresponsible 
elements  of  church- life,  to  weave  an  effective  working  force?  For  we  are 
Congregationalists  still,  and  going  to  be!  We  are  no  more  going  to  go 
back  from  Congregationalism  than  we  are  going  to  retrograde  fh>m  a 
republic  to  a  monarchy.  But  how,  strong-rooted  in  this  independency-, 
may  we  unite  for  our  common  object :  how  join  hands  more  effectively ;  how 
strengthen  our  work?  —  that  is  the  question  for  us. 

Let  me  first  speak  briefly  ot  what  our  work  is.  It  is  the  more  necessary 
to  be  clear  about  this,  because  it  is  from  some  misunderstanding  of  it  that 
there  keep  cropping  up  these  discontents  with  what  we  are  doing,  and  these 
cravings  for  some  great  change  of  altogether  larger  scope  and  work.  From 
the  beginning  we  have  been  haunted  by  this  contrast,  —  a  grand  sense  of 
what  our  faith  might  be  to  the  world,  and  a  curious  inability  to  make  it 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  was  so  from  the  beginning.  Our  fathers  felt  as 
if  their  Unitarianism  was  so  simple,  so  reasonable,  so  clearly  the  wery 
central  thought  of  Christ,  that  it  ought  to  sweep  the  world.  So  they  set 
their  expectations  to  the  scale  of  a  great  religious  revival.  They  thought 
of  the  solid  wave-like  spread  of  such  movements  as  Methodism,  and 
dreamed  of  a  success  of  that  kind  for  their  simple,  common-sense  Christi- 
anity. Why,  when  Thomas  Jefferson  heard  Channing  preach,  in  1822,  it 
seemed  so  clear  and  so  convincing  that  he  wrote :  '^  I  trust  there  is  not  a 
young  man  now  living  in  the  United  States  who  ?rill  not  die  a  Unitarian  I " 
That  is  the  large  idea  which  has  kept  haunting  us  and  making  us  discon- 
tented and  discouraged  in  the  smaller  work  which  we  have  been  actually 
doing.  And  yet  that  whole  idea  was  a  delusion ;  it  was  set  too  high  and 
in  a  wrong  direction.  Our  fathers  left  out  of  account  the  real  nature  of 
their  own  movement,  and  the  kind  of  way  in  which  it  would  have  to  work. 
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There  was  nothing  of  a  great  religious  revival  in  their  movement.  The 
Unitarian  movement  in  the  old  Congregationalism  was  an  intellectaal  move- 
ment among  a  body  of  quiet,  steadj'-going,  religious  churches ;  and,  more- 
over, not  a  movement  of  the  impassioned  elements  in  these,  but  precisely 
of  the  calmer  and  more  thoughtM  elements.  There  was  no  revivalism 
about  it,  it  was  a  movement  of  pure  thought,  and  pure  thought  could  not 
spread  like  feeling  or  passion.  That  is  one  thing  we  have  left  out  of  ac- 
count, and  the  other  is  this :  that  our  Unitarian  movement  was  not  merely 
an  intellectual  movement,  but  an  intellectual  movement  which  had  inevi- 
tably to  be,  at  first,  not  a  concentrating  but  a  scattering  movement,  and 
with  all  the  inherent  weakness  of  a  scattering  movement;.  The  first  word 
of  our  Unitarian  fathers  was,  *^  Think  for  yourself,  and  think  perfectly 
freely."  Did  they  supi)Ose  that  a  whole  generation  would  do  that,  and 
keep  to  their  first  halting-place,  and  keep  together?  Yes,  I  believe  that 
is  about  what  they  did  suppose;  that  first  position  seemed  so  plain  to 
them !  But  it  could  not  be.  As  soon  as  the  real,  free  thinking  began, 
the  scattering  began.  And  to  increase  the  complication,  came  a  period  of 
the  most  tremendous  and  brilliant  scientific  development  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen,  putting  the  *^  previous  question"  to  a  hundred  things  which  our 
fathers  thought  settled  forever  I  Almost  alone  among  the  churches,  our 
Unitarian  thinkers  fiioed  all  this  with  perfectly  open  eyes.  Of  course  it 
involved  scattering.  Unitarianism  began  to  mean  difl^erent  things  to  dif- 
ferent people.  How  could  there  be  any  close  union  about  it?  How  could 
there  be  any  clear,  strong  work  to  spread  it?  Why,  it  was  work  enough 
to  hold  together  I  Do  you  note  that  in  this  little  Unitarian  body  of  ours 
we  have  been  trying  the  first  experiment  Christendom  has  ever  seen  of  a 
group  of  churches  fhinkly  standing  for  freedom,  associating  for  the  worship 
of  God  and  the  following  of  Ciirist,  and  opening  their  innermost  fellowship 
to  all  who  wish  to  enter, — without  any  test  of  creed,  and  not  trying  to 
smother  or  exclude  differences  of  thought,  but  to  accept  them,  and  try 
how  much  of  religious  union  might  still  be  possible?  That  experiment  was 
our  first  work,  and  it  was  a  difficult  one ;  but  we  have  done  it.  We  have 
won  through  its  difiiculties,  its  scattering,  its  weakness.  We  are  beginning 
to  find  that  if  freedom  of  thought  begins  by  scattering,  it  ends  by  uniting. 
I  do  not  mean  that  we  have  come  to  perfect  union,  but  we  have  turned  the 
corner  of  that  difilculty ;  we  are  more  united  eyery  year ;  our  differences  of 
thought  cause  less  strain ;  we  are  finding  ourselves  constantly  more  able 
both  to  worship  and  to  work  together.  That  is  a  grand  thing  to  have  done. 
But  that  is  not  all.  We  have  not  done  the  great  revival  work  our  fathers 
dreamed  of,  but  we  have  done  work,  and  good  work.  That  protest  for 
common-sense  Christianity  that  they  started  in  New  England  has  not  cov- 
ered the  country,  but,  with  a  curious  irrepressible  vitality,  it  has  spread  up 
and  down  the  country.  We  have  done  something  here  and  something 
there,  as  opportunities  have  come,  as  groups  of  thinkers  have  sought  our 
^.    If  we  have  not  been  as  successful  as  we  should  like  in  gathering 
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men  into  churches,  we  have,  at  least,  widely  set  them  thinking.  This 
sporadic,  seed-sowing,  colonizing  work  we  have  been  doing,  and  on  the 
whole  we  have  been  doing  a  good  deal  of  it.  Bat  see !  we  have  been  doing 
it  half-heartedly,  discontentedly,  as  if  it  were  not  our  true  work,  not  anj-- 
thing  to  be  glad  and  earnest  about,  but  only  a  poor  makeshift  until  some 
large,  noble  way  shall  appear.  And  my  point  is  that  it  has  not  been  a  poor 
makeshift,  but  our  true,  real  work !  Yes,  all  this  that  looks  so  scattered 
and  fragmentary,  now  destroying,  now  upbuilding ;  this  setting  men  think- 
ing, breaking  up  the  old  beaten  tracks  of  creed,  and  showing  men  the 
Father  and  the  simple  Christ  of  the  (xospels ;  this  reaching  scattered  think- 
ers in  their  isolatioii,  and  helping  struggling  groups  of  them  to  draw  together 
into  some  wholesome  church  life,  —  all  this  is  the  very  work  we  are  here 
for,  only  we  want  more  of  it  and  better,  we  want  it  strengthening.  This 
strengthening  must  be  laigcly  a  matter  of  closer,  heartier  co-operation. 
We  are  often  called  a  rope  of  sand.  We  had  to  be  so  at  first.  Through 
all  that  scattering  period  we  could  not  have  kept  together  at  all,  except  in 
this  loose  Congregationalism.  But  there  are  degrees  in  this  thing.  We 
have  been  sometimes  twitted  as  a  rope  of  sand  by  f^e  religionists  who 
never  tried  to  make  a  rope  out  of  their  sand !  Well,  we  have  tiied,  and 
ara  tiying  more  every  year.  Just  as  the  war  drew  these  United  States 
into  the  feeling  of  being  a  Nation,  with  a  big  N,  so  we  have  been  coming 
to  the  feeling  of  being  a  Church  with  a  capital  C.  In  that  direction  lies  the 
secret!  So  I  have  no  great  new  plans  or  schemes  to  bring  before  you. 
It  is  simply  a  question  each  time  we  come  together  for  these  conferences, 
first,  always,  how  our  spirit  may  be  stirred  and  quickened,  but  then, 
how  our  voluntary  organizations  may  be  made  a  little  more  effective  and 
outreaching. 

Looking  then  at  these  organizations  as  they  are  to-day,  there  seem  to 
me  to  be  two  important  directions  in  which  they  want  developing  and  sup- 
plementing. The  firet  is  this :  I  think  the  time  is  come  for  a  distinct  step 
forward  in  the  direction  of  distributing  and  localizing  our  missionary  activity. 
At  present  this  is  almost  all  concentrated  in  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation. The  Western  Conference  indeed  looks  after  a  large  part  of  the 
missionary  work  of  the  Western  States,  and  one  or  two  of  the  local  con- 
ferences (as  in  New  Hampshire  and  Suffolk  County)  attend  to  the  Unitarian 
work  within  their  own  hmits,  raising  separate  funds  of  their  own.  But,  as 
a  rule,  the  local  conferences  are  simply  social  meetings  for  essays  and 
discussion,  while  all  the  associated  work  —  of  helping  weak  societies  and 
founding  new  ones,  and  generally  looking  after  our  larger  interests  through 
the  country — is  left  to  our  one  central  association,  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  The  work  of  this  association  has  been  well  done,  —  considering 
its  limited  means,  very  well  done ;  and  still,  an}'  central  organization  has 
its  limits,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  work  all  over  this  vast  country  is 
becoming  too  vast  to  be  at  all  covered  by  the  American  Unitarian  Associ- 
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ation.  Some  would  remedy  this  by  constituting  this  National  Conference 
a  working  oi*ganization  also,  but  I  do  not  think  this  would  meet  the  case. 
We  do  not  want  two  organizations  going  over  the  same  ground.  Besides, 
it  would  weaken  the  magnificent  deliberative  value  of  ttus  €k>nference. 
No !  what  is  needed  is,  smaller  centres  of  missionary  activity,  intermediate 
between  the  American  Unitaiiau  Association  and  the  separate  congrega- 
tions ;  and  we  have  exactly  the  machiner}*  of  these  smaller  centres  in  our 
various  local  conferences, — only  they  want  to  be  developed  out  of  mere 
centres  of  talk  as  at  present,  into  what  I  may  call  nerve  centres  of  active 
work. 

Now  I  know  that  where  conferences  have  thus  set  up  for  themselves,  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  has  accepted  their  doing  so  with  a  good 
grace.  But  I  am  advocating  something  more.  I  want  to  see  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  adopt  this  as  its  avowed  policy,  and  invite  and  even 
urge  the  local  conferences  to  fall  in  witli  it.  Let  each  local  conference  take 
in  hand  the  common  Unitarian  work  of  its  own  district,  raising  a  new 
treasury  of  its  own^  in  addition  to  its  existing  contributions  to  the  Associ- 
ation. If  in  some  States  or  districts  more  needs  doing  than  the  local 
conference  treasury  could  provide  for  at  first,  it  might  be  assisted  by  the 
Association ;  but  even  in  these  cases  I*  believe  it  would  be  best  for  the 
national  association  distinctly  to  help  through  the  local  one,  thereby 
strengthening  and  encouraging  the  local  givers  and  workers. 

But  how  would  this  affect  the  Unitarian  work  throughout  the  countiy ; 
and  especially  would  it  not  weaken  the  support  given  to  the  Association? 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  very  greatly  strengthen  our  general  Unitarian 
work,  that  it  would  call  out  boUi  more  interest  and  more  money  for  it ;  and 
I  believe,  moreover,  that  the  Association  itself  would  also  be  a  gainer ! 
People  will  always  give  more  to  help  concrete  objects  right  at  their  doors, 
cared-for  workers  who  are  theur  neighbors,  than  they  will  for  even  lai^r 
abstract  organizations  administered  at  a  distance.  1  have  seen  this  all  my 
life,  and  I  can  illustrate  it  most  curiously  fh>m  my  experience  of  exactly 
this  local  Unitarian  working,  both  in  England  and  in  the  West. 

I  wonder  if  you  are  aware  what  a  curious  parallel  our  English  Unitarian 
churches  afibrd  in  this  very  matter.  We  have  about  three  hundred  and 
sixty  effective  congregations  in  the  British  Islands,  about  the  same  number 
as  in  America.  In  each  country  we  have  a  similar  central  oiganization, — 
here  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  and  there  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association,  —formed,  I  believe,  though  without  any  pre-arrange- 
ment,  in  the  same  year,  and  I  think  on  the  same  da3\  They  have  both 
done  the  same  kind  of  work  for  the  body  at  laige  in  the  two  countries, 
under  the  same  kind  of  devoted  management  which  has  tried  to  make  every 
dollar — or  pound  —  do  the  work  of  three!  But  here  is  the  difference. 
In  England  there  had  long  existed  a  number  of  local  meetings,  about  like 
our  local  conferences,  —  friendl}'^  gatherings  for  a  sermon  and  a  collation* 
Now,  some  twenty-five  years  ago  these  almost  universally  reconstituted 
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themselves  exactly  in  the  way  I  am  proposing  here ;  they  became  little  sepa- 
rate local  missionaiy  societies,  each  raising  its  own  funds  from  its  own  group 
of  churches,  and  taking  in  hand  the  Unitarian  strengthening  and  extension 
work  in  its  own  district.  To  these  local  unions  the  British  and  Foreign 
leaves  the  whole  denominational  work  of  their  respective  districts ;  only, 
where  that  work  is  larger  than  the  existing  churches  can  carry,  the  general 
association  still  does  not  touch  the  work  itself,  but  aids  the  local  one  with 
a  grant  of  funds.  Now  see  how  this  has  practically  worked.  The  results 
are  small  enough,  indeed,  for  our  English  churches  are  largely  composed 
of  the  artisan  class.  But  still,  this  little  change  has  led  to  an  entirely 
new  development  of  missionary  working  throughout  England.  And  mark 
this :  every  district  has  not  only  gathered  and  utilized  a  new  band  of  local 
workers,  and  raised  for  their  work  far  more  than  it  ever  raised  for  the 
national  association,  but  in  every  case  its  contributions  to  that  national 
association  have  in  some  cases  been  increased  manifold.  Just  let  me  give 
you  one  or  two  instances  in  those  districts  with  which  I  have  had  personal!}' 
to  do.  Thus  the  North  Midland  District,  after  it  oi^ganized  for  its  own  mis- 
sionary work,  raised  six  times  as  much  for  this  as  ever  it  had  contributed  to 
the  Association,  and  also  kept  increasing  its  contributions  to  this,  till  it  now 
sends  three  times  what  it  used  to  do.  Take  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire : 
it  raises  seven  times  as  much  for  its  own  work,  and  its  contribution  to  the 
central  association  is  half  as  much  again  as  formerly.  The  Northumber- 
land and  Durham  Mission  now  raises  eleven  times  as  much  for  its  own 
work,  besides  quadrupling  its  annual  support  to  the  Association.  And 
the  last  I  will  mention  shall  be  my  old  city,  Manchester.  Twenty-five 
years  ago  Manchester,  from  its  six  or  seven  churches,  used  to  send  to  the 
British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association  a  sum  so  small  that  I  do  not 
like  to  specify  it,  and  that  was  all.  But  when  these  churches  set  up  a 
Manchester  District  Unitarian  Association,  not  only  did  the}*  at  once  begin 
to  raise  twelve  times  as  much  for  their  own  district  work,  but  that  small 
contribution  to  the  central  association  kept  steadily  increasing  till  it  is 
now  sixfold  what  it  ever  used  to  be. 

I  know  that  England  affoixls  no  adequate  comparison  for  America. 
One  day  in  one  of  our  Chicago  public  schools  a  girl  was  set  to  draw  a  map 
of  Europe.  When  criticisms  were  called  for,  one  of  the  class  held  up  her 
hand.  *^  What  is  it?"  said  the  teacher.  ^^If  you  please,  teacher,  she  has 
left  out  the  British  Islands!''  «'0h,"  said  the  teacher,  «' I  believe  I  did 
not  say  anything  about  putting  in  the  islands ! "  I  ask  your  pardon  for 
drawing  a  lesson  for  this  great  continent  from  one  of  the  *^  unconsidered 
trifles"  of  geography ;  and  still,  you  know,  the  yery  difference  onlj*  makes 
this  particular  point  more  forcible.  Because,  if  even  in  so  small  a  country 
one  central  association  cannot  do  the  work  so  well  itself  as  through  a  num- 
ber of  local  agencies,  still  more  must  it  be  so  in  a  vast  countr}'  like  this. 
Why,  this  was  exactly  how  I  found  it  out  West.  In  Chicago  it  was  easier 
to  raise  five  hundred  dollars  for  the  Western  Conference  than  one  hundred 
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dollars  for  the  American  Unitarian  Association.  And  even  the  Western 
Conference  found  the  advantage  of  still  further  distributing  and  localizing 
its  own  work  I  I  was  Treasurer  for  the  Western  Conference  for  seTcral 
3'ears,  and  saw  just  how  the  thing  worked.  I  found  just  the  same  difficulty 
in  getting  in  our  more  distant  contributions  that  Mr.  Reynolds  finds  in 
regard  to  those  for  the  Association.  What  did  we  do?  Led  by  Brother 
Jones,  we  began  to  urge  our  affiliated  local  conferences  to  set  up  for  them- 
selves. Some  of  them  did  so,  and  mark  the  result.  I  used  to  receive  from 
Michigan  for  the  Western  Treasury  about  one  hundred  and  eighty  dollars 
a  year.  As  soon  as  Michigan  set  up  to  do  its  own  work  it  raised  four  times 
as  much,  and,  aided  by  the  American  Unitaiian  Association,  has  kept  in  the 
field  a  State  missionary  of  its  own.  Or,  take  Iowa.  I  used  to  ask  the  few 
congregations  there  for  fifty  dollars  a  year  in  all,  and  generally  got  half  of 
it.  The  second  year  after  Iowa  set  up  for  itself,  it  had  a  State  missionary 
of  its  own  in  the  field,  and  in  one  year  had  raised  and  expended  on  its  own 
missionai*y  work  $1886 ! 

Now,  what  do  all  these  instances  mean?  Simply,  that  to  strengthen  our 
Unitarian  work  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  be  distributed  and  localized. 
The  work,  and  still  more  the  need  of  fhrther  work,  has  become  too  vast  and 
complicated  to  be  any  longer  covered  by  our  central  association.  I  know 
that  the  Association  does  not  actually  discourage  these  State  or  county  con- 
ferences from  setting  up  for  themselves;  but  it  hardly  encourages  them. 
Many  of  its  supporters,  even  more  than  its  officers,  look  askance  on  any 
such  proposal :  when  I  have  heard  it  mooted  at  local  conferences  it  has  been 
opposed  as  a  dividing  of  our  strength,  and  a  disloyalty  to  the  Association ; 
and  even  where  it  has  been  carried  out  it  has  been  looked  coldly  on  by 
some,  and  so  has  not  had  a  fair  chance.  Now  I  propose  that  this  should  be 
distinctly  adopted  as  the  policy  of  the  Association,  —  distribution  and  local- 
ization of  missionary  work,  and  every  local  conference  urged  to  become  a 
working  association.  They  may  all  be  connected  with  the  American  Unita- 
rian Association,  —  the  more  closely  the  better,  —  but  still  so  as  not  to 
lessen  the  feeling  of  local  responsibility.  If  this  could  be  done,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  a  vast  deal  of  work  would  be  done,  and  money  raised  which 
now  is  not  reached  at  all ;  and  meanwhile  the  American  Unitarian  Associ- 
ation would  do  a  more  really  national  work,  taking  the  place  of  general 
counsel  and  supervision,  fostering  and  unifying  all  this  local  effort,  where 
necessary  helping  it  from  the  general  treasury,  and  only  touching  the  de- 
tailed administration  —  but  there  more  strongly  than  ever  —  in  those  parts, 
like  the  South,  and  the  Pacific  slope,  where  our  churches  are  too  few  for 
effective  co-operation. 

The  other  practical  suggestion  for  the  strengthening  of  our  work  is  the 
formation  of  a  Church  Building  Loan  Fund.  I  fear  some  think  our  church- 
building  enterprises  in  new  places  have  not  been  a  very  encouraging  part 
'^f  our  work.    Often,  too  much  has  been  attempted,  and  crippling  debts 
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have  been  incurred.  I  have  heard  men  say  that  the}'  would  give  thousands 
for  men,  but  not  a  cent  for  buildings.  Yet,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  so 
likely  to  give  a  mission  movement  permanent  root  as  to  provide  it  with  a 
home  of  its  own.  These  mission  services  in  halls  are  not  favorable  to  quiet, 
constructive  church  work  and  worship.  Mr.  Jones  tells  me  there  are  twelve 
live  mission  movements  in  the  West  to-day,  already  actively  begun,  suffer- 
ing for  want  of  church  buildings  of  their  own,  and  a  score  of  others  where 
societies  could  be  formed  at  once  in  church  buildings,  but  the  people  will 
not  start  in  any  room  procurable.  Now,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  unwil- 
lingness on  the  part  of  our  people  in  the  more  settled  places  to  lend  a  hand 
in  such  enterprises.  They  feel  that  in  those  new  Western  towns,  where 
the  people  are  struggling  for  a  living,  fighting  along  the  skirmish  line  of 
our  advance  on  the  forest  and  the  wilderness,  it  is  pretty  hard  for  the  little 
local  group  of  fHends  to  raise  the  whole  ftinds  for  a  church  building  among 
themselves.  But  we  want  some  systematic  way  of  getting  the  needs  known, 
and  apportioning  the  help  to  the  real  circumstances,  and  fhmishing  it  in  the 
most  helpfhl  way.  At  present  there  is  a  great  deal  given,  but  irregularly. 
If  there  is  some  one  in  a  new  mission  congregation  who  has  friends  East, 
they  may  probably  send  a  good  deal  of  money;  and  half-a-dozen  other 
places,  really  more  needy,  may  get  nothing.  And  it  is  nearly  all  given,  at 
present,  personally,  without  any  supervision  over  plans,  or  trust  deeds, 
or  the  residuary  application  of  the  property  in  ease  the  enterprise  falls 
through. 

Now,  it  is  in  all  this  that  would  come  in  the  value  of  a  Church  Building 
Loan  Fund ;  and  it  would  be  an  immense  strengthening  of  our  work. 

I  have  been  especially  impressed  with  what  might  be  done  in  this  way 
by  finding  how  our  Methodist  Episcopal  friends  faced  and  solved  this  very 
problem.  They  used  to  have  exactly  the  same  difficulties,  only  on  a  far 
larger  scale.  So  they  organized  what  they  call  their  Board  of  Church 
Extension  to  manage  the  whole  matter.  This  board  work  in  three  distinct 
ways.  The  way  I  am  most  struck  with  is  a  ioan  fund,  by  which  they  help 
the  building  of  new  churches  by  loans,  with  or  without  interest  as  the  case 
may  need,^ut  loans  secured,  looked  after,  and  reclaimed  when  due,  in  a 
regular  business  way.  Out  of  this  loan  ftind,  absolutely  nothing  is  given ; 
but  the  board  take  charge  of  gifts  for  churches  that  need  more  than  loans, 
and  use  both  gifts  and  loans  most  powerftilly  to  stimulate  local  zeal  and 
liberality.  Then  there  is  a  third  way  in  which  the  board  help.  They 
publish  an  admirable  illustrated  catalogue  of  church  plans,  with  accompany- 
ing working  drawings.  These  plans  are  suitable  for  just  such  new  frx>ntier 
enterprises,  from  the  smallest  frame  room  for  a  cross-roads  hamlet,  to  cost 
$400  or  $500,  up  to  quite  handsome  buildings  for  the  new  city  that  thinks 
it  is  going  some  day  to  be  a  Chicago.  The  way  the  whole  thing  works  is 
this :  Some  small  Kansas  society  want  a  church,  and  say  they  can  raise 
$1,500.  But  they  want  a  $5,000  church.  They  apply ;  and,  aft^r  full  in- 
quiry and  consultation,  the  board  very  likely  say :  Come,  make  it  $2,500 ; 
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and,  if  joa  will  do  so,  we  will  give  you  $750,  and  a  friend  in  St  LoqIb  that 
has  heard  of  you  offers  another  $250.  That  is  $1,000  clear.  And  we  will 
further  lend  yon  $1,500,  if  3*our  leading  men  have  faith  enoogh  in  the  enter- 
prise to  back  tl^  notes  and  to  pay  it  back  in  instalments  extending  over 
so  many  years.  But  all  this  must  be  on  condition  that  j^ou  counsel  with  ns 
about  tlie  building,  and  that  it  comes  to  us,  if  ever  you  let  it  go. 

Now  see  what  they  have  accomplished  by  this!  During  the  eighteen 
years  they  have  been  working,  they  have  had  given  them  and  donated  out- 
right to  new  churches  $1,500,000.  Then  theur  loan  fund  is  $507,000  ;  but, 
of  this,  it  has  been  so  shrewdly  and  carefully  mani^ed,  $803,000  has  been 
already  received  back  and  loaned  again  to  new  applicants.  With  these 
amounts,  they  have,  in  all,  helped  about  forty-three  hundred  and  fifty  new 
churches  to  struggle  into  being.  Think  of  it  I  In  the  last  four  3*ears,  they 
have  thus  opened  sixteen  hundred  and  seventy-one  churches,  —  about  four 
hundred  and  twenty  every  3'ear,  — one  new  church  every  day  and  two  on 
Sundays  and  holidays. 

Do  I  suppose  that  we  can  do  anything  like  that?  Not  to  the  same 
extent;  but  we  can  apply  the  same  wise,  kind,  careful  system,  and  I 
believe  that,  if  we  did,  it  would  appeal  just  as  strongly  to  the  sympathy  of 
our  older  churches  and  be  Just  as  stimnlatinglj^  helpful  to  our  new  ones. 

What  I  would  suggest  is,  that  our  American  Unitarian  Association 
should  take  this  matter  up  as  a  distinct  new  department  of  its  work,  set 
apart  $25,000  as  the  nucleus  of  such  a  loan  fund,  appeal  to  our  churches 
for  gifts  and  bequests  to  raise  it  to  $100,000,  and  have  the  whole  matter 
put  under  a  specially  selected  committee.  This  committee  should  systema- 
tically look  into  the  needs  of  these  new  churches,  put  them  before  onr 
people,  encourage  them  to  make  gifts  for  them,  and,  most  important  of  all 
perhaps,  they  should  keep  in  the  field  an  efficient,  business-like,  church- 
building  secretary,  who  would  be  worth  as  much  as  the  fund,  and  whose 
business  it  would  be  to  confer  with  the  people,  and  help,  foster,  plan,  en- 
courage, and  economize  in  their  new  building  schemes. 

One  more  thing  about  it  There  is  one  thing  in  which  I  would  like  to 
see  our  '*  Church  Building  Fund  "  different  from  any  yet  started  and  from 
any  likely  to  be  started  till  we  are  a  good  deal  nearer  the  millennium.  I 
would  have  it  empowered  to  help  not  onlj'  in  building  Unitarian  churches, 
but,  in  small  new  towns,  in  building  Union  churches.  Have  not  we  all 
seen  how  one  of  the  scandals  of  modem  Protestantism  is  the  multiplication 
in  villages  of  small,  shabby,  half-kept  church  buildings,  half-a-dozen  for  as 
man}'  sects,  and  sometimes  not  one  of  the  six  used  regularly?  Do  we  want 
to  add  to  that  foil}*?  Why  should  not  we  Unitarians,  on  the  same  prind- 
ple  on  which  in  the  South  we  have  worked  for  common  schools,  take  the 
lead  out  West  in  working  for  Union  churches?  Wouldn't  it  be  a  noble 
thing  for  our  agent  to  be  able  to  go  into  a  little  new  shanty  town  and  say 
to  the  people,  See !  3'ou  need  a  church,  and  we  will  help  you  to  build  one ; 
nd  we  will  not  insist  that  it  must  be  a  Unitarian  church,  only  that  it 
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must  be  a  Union  one,  and  free  to  our  preachers  in  turn  when  we  send 
them  round?  Do  you  ask,  How  would  you  provide  for  the  community 
out-growing  such  an  arrangement  and  wanting  to  have  separate  chnrches  ? 
Easily  enough.  Simply  let  us  reserve  the  right  to  take  the  Union  church 
ourselves,  on  paying  back  all  the  gifts  contributed  by  members  of  other 
churches.  That  would  be  a  fair  offer  at  the  time,  and  in  a  few  years  a 
good  business  speculation.  Why,  by  the  time  the  shant}'  village  of  three 
hundred  people  has  grown  into  the  little  town  of  three  thousand,  that  first 
little  Union  church,  after  everybody  had  been  paid  back,  would  be  worth 
double  its  first  cost  for  the  land  alone !  There  is  religion  and  business 
hand  in  hand,  as  I,  for  one,  believe  they  ought  to  be.  And  so  I  believe 
that,  with  such  a  Church  Building  Loan  Fund  well  managed  on  these  nobler 
lines,  it  would  be  possible  for  us,  without  the  risk  of  a  dollar,  to  try  what 
might  be  one  of  the  very  noblest  and  most  Christian  experiments  of  our 
day.  I  do  not  know  that  it  would  succeed.  I  would  leave  our  Fund  open 
to  help  in  either  wa3\  But  I  do  believe  it  would  attract  the  interest  of  our 
people  far  more  than  a  fund  absolutely  limited  to  building  Unitarian 
churches. 

There,  fViends,  these  are  the  two  special  ways  in  which,  as  I  look  at  our 
work  to-day,  it  seems  to  me  to  want  strengthening:  1.  The  development 
of  all  local  conferences  into  active  working  bodies ;  2.  The  formation  of  a 
Church  Building  Loan  Fund. 

About  this  latter,  the  Building  Fund,  I  do  not  suppose  there  will  be  any 
difference  of  opinion :  about  the  former,  the  encouraging  the  local  confer- 
ences to  set  up  as  working  organizations,  there  probably  will  be.  But  it  is 
just  as  sure  to  come,  and  I  want  to  see  our  Association  take  the  lead  in 
encouraging  it.  I  believe  that  b}'  so  doing  it  may  place  itself  at  the  head 
of  a  larger,  stronger  movement  than  ever  before.  And  then,  with  our 
individual  churches  strong  in  wholesome,  living  worship  and  activities, 
with  every  district  or  State  organized  to  do  its  own  united  work,  ^nd  with 
the  Association  as  the  strong,  constant  heart  of  all,  and  this  National 
Conference  as  our  great  occasional  deliberative  council,  I  believe  that  this 
old,  free,  separate  Congregationalism  might  be  knit  into  an  effective  body, 
free  still,  and  as  strong  as  the  need  of  the  time  and  the  call  of  God. 

After  all,  the  real,  everlasting  spring  of  power  is  within,  in  that  old  con- 
secrated individualism  without  which  the  best  organization  can  be  only  like 
a  cumbrous  machinery  ground  by  hand.  So  what  we  most  of  all  need  is  to 
do  everything  we  can  to  deepen  the  spirit  of  worship  in  our  churches,  and 
to  revive  the  old  personal  and  household  pieties.  We  want  to  do  a  little  more 
eamestl}'  just  the  common  work  that  we  already  have  in  hand.  We  want 
every  Sunday's  service  making  a  little  more  of  a  live  thing,  both  by  preacher 
and  by  people.  We  want  every  Sunday  School  making  a  little  more  of  a 
bright,  happy  place  that  the  children  may  be  glad  to  come  to.  We  want 
every  sewing-circle,  every  educational  class,  every  pamphlet  or  post-ofiice 
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mission  working  up  a  little  more  to  its  best.  I  think  it  is  so  with  as  to-daj 
as  neyer  perhaps  before ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  I  dare  to  speak  of  Larger 
work,  and  to  call  jou  to  take  the  next  onward  steps  of  power  and  growth. 
For  I  do  believe  all  that  the  most  enthasiastic  can  say  of  the  mighty  work 
that  waits  in  this  new  great  growing  world  for  such  a  faith  as  that  which 
God  has  showed  ns  I  Bat  God's  kingdom  is  to  be  not  so  much  by  coming 
as  by  becoming,  and  not  by  new  great  schemes,  but  by  the  little,  onward 
steps  of  faithful,  patient  service. 
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REMARKS   OF   THE   REV.  THOMAS  R.  SLICER, 

OF  PROVIDENCE. 

In  opening  the  discassion  of  the  two  papers  on  Congregationalism,  Mr.  Slicer 
said  that  he  found  himself  in  emphatic  disagreement  with  certain  parts  of 
Mr.  Herford's  essay,  and  also,  happily,  in  cordial  accord  with  other  parts.  He  had 
had  large  experience  with  a  loan  fund  in  his  earlier  ten  years  of  ministry  in  the 
Methodist  Church,  and  was  in  hearty  agreement  with  Mr.  Herford's  proposal. 
Bat  this  fund  should  not  be  raised  by  a  few  persons,  bilt  by  a  regular  contribution 
of  the  churches  year  by  year.  The  Unitarian  Church  is  the  most  generous  church 
in  Christendom.  Some  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  con- 
tributed to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Association.  That  makes  an  average  of 
tl28  per  church,  reckoning  the  churches  as  850.  We  laud  the  magnificent  gen- 
erosity of  the  Methodist  Church,  but  at  one  of  their  largest  contributions  the  aver- 
age was  only  865  per  church.  The  burden  of  contribution  falls  with  us,  however, 
upon  our  richest  people.  We  work  our  rich  men  as  though  they  were  a  mine  war- 
ranted never  to  be  flooded  and  never  to  give  out.  That  is  all  wrong.  They  do  not 
say  so ;  their  interest  in  Unitarian  principles  prevents  them  from  saying  so.  li  the 
giving  could  be  distributed,  if  there  could  be  found  two  hundred  churches  that 
would  give  an  average  of  fifty  dollars  a  year,  there  would  be  instantly  raised  ten 
thousand  dollars  for  such  a  fund.  Chaplain  McCabe  hit  upon  an  admirable  plan 
for  raising  such  a  fund.  Hb  said  that  there  were  a  great  many  people,  old  men 
and  women,  in  the  Methodist  Church,  who  thought  there  was  nothing  like  their 
church.  These  people  had  a  few  thousand  dollars  invested  at  small  interest.  He 
persuaded  many  of  them  to  let  him  have  their  money,  paying  them  much  more 
interest  than  they  had  been  receiving.  In  this  way  he  raised  half  a  million  dollars 
for  the  church  extension  fund. 

As  to  union  churches,  Mr.  Slicer  did  not  believe  in  them.  He  thought  no  one 
who  had  ever  had  to  take  his  turn  in  the  use  of  a  union  church  would  ever  vote 
to  establish  them. 

With  reference  to  the  independence  of  the  local  conferences,  although  he  be- 
lieved in  them  and  that  they  should  be  made  efficient  working  bodies,  he  did  not 
wish  to  see  anything  that  should  deflect  the  tide  of  inflaence  that  comes  from  the 
American  Unitarian  Association.  He  thought  that  should  be  the  chief  object  of 
interest,  and  the  local  conferences  subservient  to  it. 
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DISCUSSION  OF  RESOLUTION  ON  STATE 

MISSIONARIES. 

Rey.  Charles  6.  Ames,  in  discussing  the  qnestion  of  appointing  State 
missionaries,  said :  ^^  I  think  we  have  never  taken  any  action  looking  more 
definitely  and  practically  toward  doing  something  worth  doing,  than  what 
this  resolution  recommends,  —  that  is,  in  a  general  way.  But  when  we  come 
to  try  it,  we  shall  perhaps  wish  the  system  might  have  been  left  more 
flexible  than  the  definite  appointment  of  State  missionaries,  or  bishops,  by 
every  conference,  might  imply.  For  I  have  apprehensions  on  one  point ; 
that  is,  that  it  is  going  to  be  very  difilcult  to  find  the  bishops.  I  think 
it  will  be  easier  to  find  the  money  and  the  States  where  they  are  wanted, 
than  to  find  the  men  who  can  be  spared  from  existing  work.  The  selfish- 
ness of  the  average  parish  is  what  stands  in  the  way  of  there  being  many 
more  parishes.  Very  few  are  willing  to  spare  the  minister  they  love,  for 
the  sake  of  the  cause  they  ought  to  love  a  great  deal  more. 

*^  A  single  instance  shows  what  may  be  done.  I  knew  one  parish  that 
voted  to  release  its  minister  ftom  the  second  service,  if  he  would  use  the 
time  for  missionary  work.  They  were  willing  to  give  up  the  second  service 
for  that  purpose.  To  tell  the  truth,  they  did  not  greatly  care  for  this 
service  themselves.  He  went  into  a  near-by  city  and  hired  a  hall  and 
started  what  has  since  grown  into  the  Spring  Garden  Society.  That 
society  owes  its  existence  to  the  aforesaid  action  of  the  Germantown 
Society. 

^'  I  think  it  important  to  break  up  the  parish  monopoly  of  ministers. 
I  do  not  think  a  society  has  any  right  to  the  whole  time  of  such  a  man, 
for  instance,  as  James  Freeman  Clarke.  He  thinks  so  to,  and  so  does 
his  society;  and  so  he  goes  a  good  deal,  and  his  pulpit  is  supplied  by 
other  men.  There  is  no  howling  or  growling ;  and  Mr.  Clarke,  therefore, 
gets  a  chance  to  be  quite  a  travelling  bishop.  The  same  thing  is  true  of 
the  South  Congregational  Society.  You  hear  of  its  pastor  in  various 
places,  and  sometimes  in  several  places  at  the  same  time,  — on  this  planet, 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  solar  system,  for  all  I  know. 

^'  What  is  wanted  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this.  I  want  to  break  up 
the  monopoly  of  the  parishes.  Where  it  can  be  done,  we  want  to  hire 
an  entire  man  and  put  him  into  the  field ;  but  when  this  is  not  possible, 
I  want  the  State  or  local  conference  to  utilize  the  fhigments  of  a  man. 
We  want  to  employ  the  whole  missionary  force  thdre  Ib  in  the  Unitarian 
body  for  the  good  of  mankind.    We  do  not  care  so  much  for  the  name. 
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but  we  ought  to  care  a  great  deal  for  the  holy  thing  we  mean.  I  want  to 
see  the  parishes  prove  their  willingness  to  share  the  necessary  sacrifices 
by  lending  their  ministers ;  and  by  putting  into  the  hands  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association  the  means  to  pay  for  the  services  of  such  men  as 
are  needed,  and  to  take  them  whenever  they  are  wanted.  Then,  if  any 
man  in  our  whole  body  can  be  put  to  better  service  than  where  he  is  now, 
no  parish  or  personal  selfishness  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number;  and  that  means  a  new  departure. 

^'I  have  had  a  bad  dream.  I  dreamed  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty  apostles  and  disciples  in  Jerusalem.  And  they  said:  ^We  are 
sitting  in  heavenly  places ;  let  us  stay  here.'  And  they  arranged  a  beau- 
tiful upper  room,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty  cushioned  seats,  and 
thought  they  would  have  a  nice  time  singing  hymns  and  listening  to 
inspired  speeches  fVom  the  Twelve.  It  looked  as  if  Christianity  would 
never  be  heard  of  outside  of  Jerusalem.  But  presently  there  broke  out  a 
great  persecution,  —  a  blessed  persecution ;  for  the  devil  outwitted  him- 
self, and  the  believers  were  scattered  everywhere,  preaching  the  word. 

*'  I  have  t&ken  m}-  part.  I  advance  as  a  persecutor  of  the  parishes. 
I  demand  the  liberation  of  the  apostles  in  Boston  and  vicinity,  and  that 
they  be  sent  forth  to  the  various  parts  of  the  earth." 
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UNITARIAN  CHURCH  PLANTING:  THE  RIGHT  SEED. 

BY  REV.  JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE,  D.D. 

I  HAVE  been  requested  to  read  to  yon  a  paper  on  the  following  snbject : 
*^  The  Right  Seed  to  be  used  in  Planting  Unitarian  Churches." 

If  custom  did  not  blind  us  to  all  wonders,  we  should  stand  amazed  be- 
fore the  myster}'  of  a  seed.  I  hold  two  in  my  hand :  one,  we  will  say,  is 
that  of  an  apple,  the  other  is  an  acorn.  As  I  look  at  the  two,  I  ask, 
^^  What  is  there  which  is  so  inevitably  connected  with  one  that,  if  I  plant 
it,  and  it  grows,  it  will  certainly  develop  into  an  apple-tree,  with  the  roots, 
trunk,  bark,  wood,  leaves,  flowers,  fruit,  and  seed  of  an  apple,  and  the 
other  as  necessarily  into  the  wood,  bark,  leaves,  flower,  and  fruit  of  an 
oak?"  There  must  be  something,  —  some  power,  some  element,  some 
principle ;  but  science  does  not  detect  it,  the  most  powerful  microscope 
will  not  show  it,  no  chemical  anal^'sis  will  separate  it.  But,  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  years,  this  principle  of  life  will  pass  on  through  generations 
of  seed,  plant,  and  fruit,  maintaining  its  unerring  law.  We  call  it  the  Law 
of  Heredity ;  but  that  is  only  a  phrase,  it  explains  nothing :  it  is  a  mere 
statement  of  the  mystery,  not  its  solution.  It  is  only  saying  in  a  new  form, 
*'  To  every  seed  its  own  body." 

This  quality  of  the  seed  was  taken  by  Jesus  as  an  illustration  of  the 
word.  Every  word  is  a  seed,  each  bearing  fruit  after  its  kind.  As  a  man 
sows,  so  shall  he  reap.  Plant  sophistry,  and  you  reap  falsehood:  plant 
selfish  and  worldly  axioms,  and  you  reap  a  crop  of  corruption.  Hence,  the 
responsibility  and  also  the  opportunity  of  those  who  go  forth  to  sow.  The 
duty  involved  is  not  onl}'  to  see  where  they  shall  sow  and  how  they  shall 
sow,  but  also  what  they  shall  sow. 

The  more  definite  and  distinct  the  purpose  of  any  Church,  the  more  cer- 
tainly it  will  grow  in  that  direction.  Vs^ueness  is  fatal  in  preaching. 
Some  denominations  believe  that  men  are  saved  by  sacraments,  by  being 
enveloped  in  a  ritual,  trained  in  fixed  ecclesiastical  habits  of  thought  and 
life.  They  speak  to  the  conscience  awakened  to  its  needs,  and  say: 
*'  Come  into  our  Church,  and  we  will  take  charge  of  your  soul:  we  will 
put  you  under  such  influences  as  shall  keep  you  safe  in  time  and  eternity. 
The  Church,  your  dear  mother,  will  watch  over  you  and  take  care  of  you, 
and  save  you  from  all  anxiety  and  all  danger." 

Another  class  of  teachers  insist  on  Orthodoxy.     '*  Believe  this  creed : 
"ip  it  in  your  mind  and  heart,  talk  of  it  as  you  rise  np  and  sit  down,  as 
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you  go  in  and  go  out.    It  will  keep  your  soul  pure,  yoor  purposes  solemn, 
your  heart  in  the  fear  of  God." 

And  still  another  aims  at  producing  a  certain  definite  experience.  *'  Re- 
pent and  be  converted,  come  to  Jesus.  Be  washed  in  the  blood  of  the 
Lamb.  Submit  to  God's  will.  Give  your  heart  to  him.  When  you  do 
this,  you  pass  from  death  to  life,  and  are  safe." 

Each  of  these  seeds  grows  up  into  its  own  body,  — one  into  an  ecclesias- 
tical church,  where  everything  takes  a  church  tone,  the  leaves,  bark,  and 
fruit  all  having  a  church  flavor.  Other  seeds  grow  up  into  dogmcUic 
churches^  where  the  whole  air  is  permeated  with  theology,  where  questions 
of  orthodoxy  and  heresy  pervade  all  thought  and  speech.  And  other  seeds 
produce  revival  churches,  emotional  churches,  where  questions  of  expe- 
rience and  states  of  feeling  are  always  agitated.  And  each  of  these  grows 
by  drawing  to  itself  all  who  have  like  tendencies  of  thought. 

WhcUy  now,  is  the  Unitarian  seed,  by  sowing  which  we  shall  have 
Unitarian  churches,  after  their  kind, -^  the  bodies  corresponding  to  their 
seed? 

We  have  failed  of  a  larger  growth  in  the  past,  partly  because  we  have 
not  had  a  sufficiently  distinct  purpose,  because  our  teaching  has  been  too 
vague  and  general.  We  have  indeed  kept  before  men  the  end,  emphasiz- 
ing goodness  as  the  one  thing  needfhl,  but  have  not  told  them  with  suffi- 
cient clearness  the  way  to  that  end.  What  all  men  wish  to  know  is  what 
they  shall  do  to  be  saved.  Other  churches  give  a  clear  though  not  always 
a  broad  answer.  One  says,  '^  Come  into  the  true  church ;  "  another,  '*  Ac- 
cept the  true  creed ; "  a  third,  ^^  Go  through  the  right  experience."  Our 
answer  is  often  more  broad  than  clear.  We  say,  ^^  Think  for  yourselves, 
inquire  freely,  and  test  everything  by  reason ;  bb  rational ;  be  liberal ;  do 
your  duties ;  live  good  lives."  Our  answer  may  avoid  the  narrowness  of 
some  sectarian  tests  of  goodness.  But  we  have  been  too  much  given  to 
preaching  generalities ;  and,  in  consequence,  have  fallen  into  the  danger 
of  fighting  as  one  who  beats  the  air. 

Is  there,  then,  any  distinct  way  of  salvation  which  is  our  seed ;  which 
naturally,  easily,  and  logically  accords  with  all  our  ideas  and  methods; 
which  we  can  and  ought  to  plant  wherever  we  go ;  and  which  will  grow  up 
into  churches  which  shall  be  the  appropriate  body  of  that  seed  ? 

I  think  so ;  and  I  think  that,  wherever  Unitarianism  has  been  successfdl 
in  organizing  and  building  churches,  it  has  been  by  adopting  this  method. 
I  have  therefore  no  new  discovery  to  proclaim,  but  ask  only  that,  instead 
of  sowing  our  seed  at  random,  we  shall  keep  a  distinct  practical  aim  before 
our  eyes. 

When  men  ask,  What  shall  I  do  to  be  saved?  what  they  really  mean  is, 
How  shall  I  become  good?  How  escape  from  my  selfishness,  my  indo- 
lence, my  vanity,  my  egotism,  my  self-indulgence,  my  habits  of  wrong 
thought,  speech,  and  action  ?  Goodness  is  salvation.  Just  so  far  as  we 
are  good,  we  are  safe.    But  we  cannot  become  good  merely  by  being  told 
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that  we  ought  to  be  good,  or  by  being  led  ap  to  a  high  standard  of  mo 
rality.  This  is  the  mistake  of  tiiose  who  establish  societies  for  ethical  col- 
tore  alone,  omitting  religion.  It  is  the  error  of  those  who  think  that,  if 
people  are  shown  what  is  right,  they  will  certainly  do  it.  The  spirit  may 
be  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak.  Moral  essays  are  not  enough.  To  be 
taught  the  true  philosophy  of  life  is  not  sufficient.  ^^  Power  and  aim,'* 
says  Mr.  Emerson,  ''  are  the  two  halves  of  human  felicity."  Aim  is  not 
enough :  we  want  power  also. 

Christianity  has  progressed  fh>m  the  first  by  a  wave  movement,  by  a 
series  of  waves  or  oscillations  of  religious  life.  The  monastic  insHtatioiis 
in  the  Catholic  Church  represent  such  waves  of  new  spiritual  power,  bring- 
ing to  those  longing  to  be  more  pure  a  faith  in  God's  help.  The  Protestant 
Reformation  was  another  wave :  so  was  each  movement  originated  through 
the  Puritans,  Wesley,  Swedenborg,  and  others.  But  every  such  wave  re- 
lapses, the  spirit  stiffens  into  routine,  the  method  masters  the  purpose. 
The  Roman  Catholic  monastic  institutions,  one  after  the  other,  began  with 
soul  and  ended  with  body.  The  Reformation  stiffened  into  dogmatism, 
Puritanism  into  frozen  creeds,  Quakerism  into  phrases.  Every  new  wave 
of  life  melts  the  old  forms,  each  puts  the  soul  again  into  the  presence  of 
God  and  his  love.  Each  is  a  revival  of  faith  in  the  infinite  goodness,  the 
all-blessing  and  all-blessed  presence  around  and  within.  Each  impulse  of 
spiritual  life  creates  a  larger  trust  in  divine  things,  more  of  faith  in  the  eter- 
nal all-surrounding,  all-inspiring  Love.  As  when  the  coming  spring  sends 
down  its  showers,  and  all  the  streams  pour  into  the  rivers,  and  the  ice  is 
swept  away,  so,  when  a  new  spring  comes  to  the  human  heart,  the  river  of 
God  is  Aill  of  water  once  again,  the  cold  formulas  of  thought  are  melted 
and  borne  away  by  that  exulting  and  abounding  river  of  life.  K  Unitarian- 
ism  is  to  found  churches,  it  must  do,  in  its  own  way  and  for  the  present 
time,  what  all  the  past  waves  of  spiritual  life  have  done  in  their  way 
and  for  their  time.  It  must  open  the  way  to  God,  place  man  again 
in  the  immediate  presence  of  his  spiritual  friend  and  helper,  {t  must 
not  end  in  negation  and  criticism,  but  make  these  the  preface  to  a  deeper 
insight  into  the  love  of  God.  To  supplant  Orthodoxy,  it  must  make  men 
more  religious  than  Orthodoxy  does,  more  prayerfhl,  more  full  of  penitence, 
trust,  holy  purpose,  aspiration.  If  it  sows  the  seed  which  contains  these 
elements,  it  will  build  churches :  otherwise,  it  will  be  an  unfruitfhl  taree, 
cumbering  the  ground. 

This  seed,  which  Unitarians  can  sow  if  they  will,  is  faith  in  a  loving  and 
ever-present  God,  a  living  Saviour,  a  continuous  law  of  salvation,  —  heaven 
and  hell  here  and  now,  inspiration  as  possible  to  us  as  it  was  to  prophets 
and  apostles,  pardon  and  peace  coming  by  an  ever-working  law,  not  by  un- 
certain or  capricious  methods.  In  a  word,  it  will  consist  in  believing  and 
teaching,  with  a  deeper  conviction  than  has  ever  yet  been  realized,  that 
^^  now  is  the  accepted  time,  and  now  the  day  of  salvation." 

All  the  revivals  which  we  see  around  us  proceed,  and  are  obliged  to 
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proceed,  on  what  are  strictly  Unitarian  principles.  Effective  reyivalists  must 
put  aside  all  theories  which  stand  in  the  way  of  a  present  and  immediate 
access  to  God.  They  must  ignore  every  question  about  the  true  Church, 
the  right  creed,  human  depravity,  or  divine  decrees.  They  must  and  do 
assume  that  every  sinner  has  power  to  begin  at  once  a  life  of  faith,  prayer, 
love,  and  enter  immediately  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  We,  however, 
have  this  advantage:  that  while  this  teaching  is  Inconsistent  with  some 
Orthodox  theories,  it  is  consistent  with  ours ;  and  that,  while  others  ascribe 
the  opportunity  to  a  special  divine  grace,  we  teach  that  it  exists  by  a  uni- 
versal divine  law. 

Summer  before  last,  I  went  to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon  preach  in  London. 
His  great  church,  which  is  said  to  seat  six  thousand  persons,  was  filled  full 
in  every  part.  What  was  the  message  he  gave  which  was  so  interesting? 
Simply  this :  '^  You  wish  to  be  good.  I  know  you  do.  You  imagine  there 
is  something  in  the  way.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way.  You  think  you 
need  some  special  help  or  power.  You  have  it  now.  Why  not  then  con- 
sent to  drop  your  sins,  and  be  filled  with  the  love  of  Grod  now?  Come! 
Begin  a  new  life  at  once,  to-day,  and  here,  by  receiving  pardon,  safety, 
happiness,  and  heaven."  That  was  really  the  substance  of  all  he  said,  but 
that  was  just  what  they  needed  to  hear !  And  that  is  what  Unitarians  could 
say  as  well  as  he. 

To  preach  this  doctrine  and  sow  this  seed  requires  a  living  faith  in  God, 
in  man,  in  ourselves,  in  prayer,  in  Christ  as  the  ever-present  friend  and 
helper  of  the  race.  This  faith  must  strike  its  roots  deep  in  personal  experi- 
ence, so  that  we  may  speak  with  conviction,  not  of  what  we  think,  but  what 
we  know.  We  must  have  faith  in  God  as  above,  around,  and  within  ;  an 
infinite  tenderness  whose  depths  and  heights  no  thought  can  explore,  but 
which  comes  down  at  every  moment  to  meet  the  lowliest  of  his  creatures. 
We  must  have  faith  in  Jesus  as  the  human  revelation  of  the  vast  atonement 
of  truth  and  love,  in  whom  mercy  and  truth  meet  together,  righteousness 
and  peace  kiss  each  other.  Jesus  came,  a  Son  of  God,  a  human  brother 
dwelling  in  the  heart  of  the  Father,  to  convince  us  of  the  reality  of  that  son- 
ship  which  we  can  all  share  with  him.  We  must  have  faith  in  man,  as 
keeping,  amid  all  his  errors  and  sins,  the  heavenly  spark  of  truth,  an  im- 
mortal conscience,  and  an  impossibility  of  finding  any  content  or  rest  ex- 
cept in  devotion  to  what  is  good  and  right.  We  must  have  faith  in  truth, 
as  something  more  than  correct  speculation,  —  as  an  imperishable  power 
sure  to  conquer,  a  reality  which  will  last  when  the  suns  and  stars  pale  their 
ineffectual  fires.  We  must  have  faith  in  ourselves  as  intended  by  God,  not 
for  evil,  but  for  good,  —  foreordained  to  be  his  children  from  before  the 
foundation  of  the  world,  elected  and  chosen  by  the  very  purpose  of  our  cre- 
ation to  rise  to  angelic  heights  of  nobleness  and  wisdom.  We  must  have 
faith  that  God's  spirit  is  so  near  that  we  can  commune  with  him  as  with  a 
friend  at  every  moment,  and  find  continuous  strength,  light,  oomfort  in  all 
our  daily  duties. 
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Out  of  this  simple  yet  profound  faith,  in  which  law  and  love  are  one, 
churches  will  grow  as  the  plant  from  its  seed, — grow  up  into  aU  that  is 
potentially  present  in  this  experience.  These  churches  will  be  anembar* 
rassed  by  creed  and  ritual,  but  able  to  accept  and  use  whatever  is  true  in 
all  creeds  and  all  rituals.  They  may  hold  to  sacred  daj'S,  sacred  plaoesy 
and  sacred  books,  and  yet  feel  the  divine  presence  in  all  places,  all  times, 
and  every  true  utterance  of  the  human  sonL  They  can  Join  the  spirit  of 
conservatism  with  that  of  reform,  progress  with  stability,  the  conviction 
that  this  life  is  divine  with  hope  of  a  diviner  life  hereafter.  I  believe  also 
that  we  shall  not  have  less  faith  in  Christ  and  Christianity,  but  more,  as  we 
find  God  also  present  in  all  the  other  religions  of  the  earth.  For  we  shall 
learn  how  human  progress  advances  along  a  sure  line,  and  how  actual 
Christianit}',  always  so  far  below  its  ideal,  is  yet  constantly  approaching  it 
by  the  law  of  its  development,  as  its  founder  predicted,  ^^  first  the  blade, 
then  the  ear,  afterward  the  fhll  com  in  the  ear." 

"Thus  from  the  root 
Springs  lighter  the  green  stalk,  then  the  learet 
More  airy,  last  of  all  the  bright  oonsnmmate  flower 
Spirits  odorous  breathes." 

I  shall  not  live  to  see  it ;  but  some  day  there  will  certainly  be  seen  a  Church 
of  the  living  God  and  the  living  Christ,  in  which  earth  and  heaven  shall  be 
one,  time  and  eternity  blended  in  a  sweet  consent.  If  Unitarians  are  faith- 
ful to  the  light  God  is  sending  them,  they  will  have  the  blessed  opportunity 
of  bringing  this  kingdom  near :  if  not,  it  wiH  be  taken  from  them  and  given 
to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof. 
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UNITARIAN    CHURCH    PLANTING:    THE    SOIL. 

report' OF  AN  ADDRESS  BY  REV.  CHARLES  G.  AMES. 

Rev.  Charles  G.  Ahes  said  that  Dr.  Clarke  had  spoken  of  the  seed ; 
he  had  been  asked  to  say  something  about  the  soil  He  was  as  fall  as 
VesuviosY  but  yet  could  keep  in  eruption  only  fifbeen  minutes. 

The  seed  is  the  word  of  Grod ;  the  soil  the  soul  of  man.  The  field  is 
the  world  of  human  souls.  And,  after  all  our  amiable  concessions  to  our* 
glorious  human  nature,  it  is  a  world  not  falsely  described  as  lying  in  wick- 
edness, and  groaning  under  the  curse  of  its  own  evils.  It  is  a  soil  reluctant 
to  receive  truth ;  and  yet  the  soul  of  man  and  the  word  of  truth  have  a 
relationship  to  each  other  by  divine  appointment.  As  the  earth  lovingly 
receives  the  seed  and  causes  it  to  spring  forth,  so  God  will  cause  righteous- 
ness and  praise  to  spring  forth  before  all  the  nations,  and  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth  shall  gather  of  its  harvest  In  this  great  faith  we  are  to  take 
it  for  granted  that,  as  the  rain  cometh  down  and  watereth  the  earth,  that  it 
may  give  seed  to  the  sower  and  bread  to  the  eater,  so  it  will  be  with  the 
word  of  God.  If  it  be  broadly  cast  forth,  it  shall  accomplish  the  gracious 
purpose  for  which  he  sends  it. 

Yet,  eighteen  centuries  after  the  great  heart  of  love  broke  on  Calvary, 
there  is  not  a  Christian  nation  on  the  earth.  But  a  thousand  years  with 
God  are  as  one  day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years.  We  too  must  learn 
to  work  on  long  lines,  with  his  eternal  patience  and  love ;  and  may  we  be 
also  wise  with  his  wisdom  to  do  the  work  of  to-day. 

By  the  time  the  thirtieth  century  shall  have  closed,  there  will  have  lived 
and  died  in  the  United  States  a  population  four  times  as  large  as  the 
present  population  of  the  globe.  We  are  not  looking  simply  to  what  we 
shall  do  for  those  who  spring  up  and  fade  away  while  we  are  here  on  earth. 
We  are  not  working  simply  for  the  welfare  of  the  present  generation,  nor 
for  those  in  our  arms  and  cradles.  We  are  working  for  that  vast  popula- 
tion that  comes  crowding  with  the  centuries,  and  that  will  fill  the  country 
between  these  great  oceans,  making  this  land  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  or  an  outlying  province  of  the  kingdom  of  helL  We  are  called  on, 
not  to  deal  with  temporary  interests,  but  with  interests  as  vast  as  the  realm 
of  human  spirits,  vast  as  eternity. 

But  to  work  on  long  lines,  we  must  begin  to  do  such  work  as  is  now 
possible.  That  great  teacher  of  religion,  who  was  certainly  competent  to 
take  into  his  heart  all  the  ages  and  all  the  races  of  men,  did  not  lose  his 
opportunity  to  talk  with  a  single  unknown  woman  by  the  way,  to  speak 
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with  fishermen  beside  the  lake^  to  go  about  doing  good  in  the  little  time 
in  which  his  blessed  feet  pressed  the  common  earth.  Working  within 
limits,  let  us  yet  work  for  that  which  is  boundless  and  immortal. 

There  is  a  vast  population  even  now  in  America  out  in  search  of  a 
religion.  Not  half  the  people  who  are  our  fellow-dwellers  in  this  land  have 
any  religion  that  they  know  of.  Not  half  are  gathered  into  any  churches, 
and  not  half  of  those  that  are  gathered  into  churches  are  gathered  in  for 
the  finest  results.  But  we,  like  our  friends  of  other  names,  are  in  danger 
of  doing  poor  work.  I  confess  myself  more  deeply  concerned  about  the 
quality  than  the  quantity.  Dr.  Dewey  thought  there  might  be  something 
going  on  under  the  name  of  Unitarianism  for  which  mankind  ought  to  have 
no  respect,  and  to  which  they  should  show  no  favor.  If  I  wanted  to  serve 
the  devil,  I  don't  know  how  I  oould  do  it  more  effectively  than  to  work  in 
with  the  good  seed  just  as  many  tares  as  possible,  and  then  find  some 
shallow,  conceited  Liberal  to  sow  the  mixture  in  the  name  of  the  Lord.  We 
are  in  danger  of  taking  it  for  granted  that  whatever  we  do,  and  however 
we  do  it,  it  is  going  by  some  chemical  or  other  transformation  to  come 
out  right.  We  must  stick  to  the  divine  business,  follow  in  the  divine 
method,  and  do  the  divine  work  in  the  divine  spirit. 

I  am  asked  to  speak  on  the  planting  of  Unitarian  churches,  and  I  can- 
not speak  without  a  fiutter  at  my  heart  which  no  one  can  understand  but  mj'- 
self.  I  have  planted  five  such  churches,  —  three  of  them  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  where  their  places  are  marked  by  three  short  graves ;  the  thought 
of  which  moves  me  with  a  sorrow  akin  to  that  with  which  I  remember  the 
grave  of  our  little  boy,  who  was  bom  and  died  during  those  seven  years 
spent  in  Califoriia  mission-work.  I  began  tins  work  in  1865,  with  a  roving 
commission  from  the  A.  U.  A.  It  was  my  part  to  '*  prospect"  the  field, 
and  to  gather  new  congregations.  It  was  easy  to  draw  people  together, 
easy  to  persuade  them  to  organize ;  easy  to  gather  the  fiocks,  but  quite 
another  matter  to  find  the  shepherds.  I  did  succeed  in  getting  for  Santa 
Cruz,  San  Jose,  and  Sacramento,  ministers  from  the  East ;  but  in  two  of 
the  cases  I  wished  I  had  n't.  In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Stebbins,  I  helped 
also  to  plant  a  fourth  church  at  Napa.  There,  and  at  Sacramento,  beau- 
tiful work  was  done  for  several  years,  as  also  by  Mr.  Cronyn,  who  went 
later  to  San  Jose ;  but  for  reasons  that  must  be  respected,  these  ministers 
left,  and,  in  course  of  time,  the  four  churches  all  disappeared. 

I  mention  this  result  of  missionary  effort  with  humility  and  sorrow ;  but 
the  facts  are  full  of  instruction  and  warning ;  and  not  the  less  because  they 
are  part  of  a  more  extended  record  of  futility  and  failure.  I  believe  we  can 
do  better  than  to  make  good  beginnings ;  we  can  learn  wisdom  from  past 

folly. 

In  every  large  town  there  can  be  found  a  constituency  for  a  church  of 

our  sort ;  and  in  many  towns  such  a  constituency  is  ready,  waiting  and 

hungry.     Where  are  the  fitting  men  to  fill  these  places?    Where  are  the 

means  to  help  new  churches  till  they  can  go  alone?    Wo  must  make  a 
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modest  answer.  Even  if  we  cannot  take  the  whole  contract  of  the  world's 
enlightenment  and  redemption,  there  are  some  men  whom  we  oaght  to  set 
at  such  work,  and  some  dollars  in  our  custodj'  which  we  ought  to  appropri- 
ate to  pay  their  expenses. 

The  Friiends,  our  Quaker  neighbors  in  Philadelphia,  have  a  wa}'  of  do- 
ing that  is  suggestive :  They  come  together  and  say,  "  Here  is  a  brother  or 
a  sister,  who  has  a  ^concern'  to  go  out  and  hold  meetings.  Now  that 
brother  and  that  sister  must  not  take  all  the  burden.  We  must  put  to- 
gether our  contributions  and  make  it  easy  for  them  to  go,  because  they  are 
going  to  do  our  work  as  well  as  their  own.'* 

Now  by  the  plan  of  church-planting  we  have  under  consideration,  we 
are  proposing  to  act  in  some  similar  way,  —  onljs  I  hope,  more  comprehen- 
sively and  more  successfully.  Let  us  be  systematic  in  doing  good  things. 
Let  us  put  our  wisdom,  our  business  sense,  and  ability  into  it,  and  regard 
God's  work  as  not  to  be  left  even  to  the  best  impulses  which  now  and  then 
come  to  us ;  but  take  care  of  it  just  as  we  take  care  of  our  family  affairs, 
just  as  we  look  after  our  shops  and  our  worldly  business.  Let  us  take  this 
burden  of  responsibility  on  our  souls,  distribute  it  fairly,  and  make  it  a  part 
of  the  business  of  our  lives  to  attend  to  it  year  after  year.  This  year  it  may 
be  Madison  and  Des  Moines ;  the  establishment  of  a  building  fund  and  of  a 
system  of  State  missionaries ;  next  year  we  will  give  another  lift  and  carrj' 
the  work  a  little  further. 

There  is  a  limit  to  our  power,  and  therefore  a  limit  to  our  obligations. 
I  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to  say  to  my  people :  '^  We  must  re- 
member there  are  other  demands  to  be  met :  the  demands  of  our  families,  of 
our  own  society,  of  our  own  community,  and  especially  of  our  creditors. 
We  must  measure  our  resources  and  be  just  to  all  claims,  or  we  shall  be  dis- 
obedient to  the  heavenly  vision.  We  have  a  good  deal  to  do  besides  plant- 
ing churches.  We  mean  to  have  a  hand  in  every  good  word  and  work,  to 
co-operate  with  our  fellow-citizens  in  every  worth}'  public  enterprise.  Noth- 
ing is  required  of  a  man  except  what  he  hath." 

Yes,  there  is  a  limit  to  our  power.  But  who  of  us  dares  say  we  have 
found  that  limit?  Who  of  us  dares  say  what  great  things  we  might  expect 
from  God  and  attempt  for  God  ?  What  we  need  most  of  all  is  the  inward 
inspiration  and  enlargement,  the  spiritual  qualification,  the  baptism  of 
loving,  practical  wisdom,  which  shall  prompt  us  to  do  what  we  can,  in 
the  best  way  we  can,  at  all  the  times  we  can,  to  all  the  people  we  can. 
And  we  must  do  it  in  the  broad  spirit  indicated  to  us  this  morning. 

Unless  our  candlestick  is  to  be  removed  out  of  its  place,  this  missionarj* 
business  is  to  be  one  form  of  our  work,  right  on  and  on,  —  as  it  must  be  a 
part  of  the  work  of  the  whole  Church,  —  until  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
become  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  his  Christ. 
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UNITARIAN    CHURCH   BUILDING   FROM   AN 
ARCHITECT'S  POINT  OF  VIEW. 

BT  ROBERT  S.  PEABODY. 

When  yoa  consult  an  architect  abont  bnilding  yoar  church,  he  at  oooe 
thinks  of  yoar  site,  your  funds,  and,  more  than  all,  of  your  wishes.  He  is 
thus  prejudiced  by  the  restricting  conditions  of  the  individual  case.  It  is 
quite  another  thing  to  consider  the  building  of  Unitarian  churches  in  gen- 
eral, and  that  is  what  I  here  propose  to  do. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  be  surprising  for  a  member  of  my  profession  to  hold 
that  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  building  of  a  church  should  be  the  choice 
of  an  architect.  We  might  even  say  that  this  choice  of  an  architect  should 
precede  the  choice  of  a  site,  so  that  advice  from  all  points  of  view  may  he 
had  on  this  preliminary  subject.  But  the  lot  once  chosen  even  a  committee 
find  an  architect  necessary ;  and  so  they  usually  decide  to  hold  a  compe- 
tition and  have  several  sketches  made  for  their  church,  with  the  idea  that 
ft'om  several  designs  they  can  readily  choose  the  best.  Gould  I  convince 
one  church  committee  that  from  their  own  side  of  the  question  this  is  a 
foolish  course,  I  should  do  something  worth  the  while. 

In  the  first  place,  an  architect's  object  in  a  competition  is  to  win, — to 
get  the  work  to  do.  There  is  no  other  duty  or  inducement  before  him. 
To  win,  it  is  necessary  to  please  the  committee ;  and  it  may  fairly  be  said 
that  this  is  often  a  doubtful  way  of  getting  a  good  building.  Nothing  in 
the  usual  training  of  a  business  or  professional  man  of  necessity  makes  him 
a  ready  Judge  of  desigu.  It  may  be  said  that  such  men  know  what  they 
like.  Do  the}'?  Can  they  recognize  the  better  design  in  the  poorer  draw- 
ing? Are  they  sure  that  what  attracts  for  the  moment  in  the  drawing  will 
be  lasting?  And  is  not,  after  all,  what  they  most  want,  that  the  building 
should  be  scholarly,  and  continue  good,  and  that  in  3*ears  to  come  all  shall 
like  it?  But,  even  granting  skill  in  the  Judge,  let  us  suppose  that  an  archi- 
tect were  wise  enough  to  prefer  for  his  building  quiet,  repose,  absence  of 
detail,  massive  walls.  How  is  he  to  show  this  successfhlly  in  a  drawing, 
beside  rich  detail,  towers,  porches,  foliage,  and  figure  drawing?  And  yet 
strength,  and  mass,  and  reserve,  and  broad  surfaces,  and  grace,  and  group 
are  the  things  that  stand  good  for  all  time ;  while,  if  even  well-designed 
detail  suffers  as  its  st3'le  goes  out  of  vogue,  surely  the  fhss}'  pinnacles  put 
on  to  please  the  hesitating  committee-man  will  soon  be  distastefhl,  even 
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to  him.  Depend  upon  it,  competitions  are  to  blame  for  mnch  showy  archi* 
tectare ;  and  the  krge  perspective  drawing,  with  the  church  in  the  back- 
ground but  nimble  horses  and  a  regiment  of  soldiers  in  the  foreground,  has 
captured  many  a  committee. 

Now,  instead  of  wasting  many  sketches,  instead  of  running  the  chance 
of  misunderstanding  drawings,  instead  of  hurriedly  choosing  designs  that 
are  temporaiily  pleasing  but  have  no  lasting  qualities,  is  it  not  better  to 
act  as  yon  do  with  your  lawyer,  or  doctor,  or  any  other  professional  adviser, 
and  choose  the  best  thoroughly  educated  architect  you  know  of,  and  work 
up  3'our  building  in  consultation  with  him?  There  are  enough  such  men 
for  you  to  choose  from,  and  there  are  more  every  year ;  and  you  will  do 
better  for  yourselves  and  architecture  if  you  choose  Arom  among  such  by 
lot  rather  than  by  having  them  compete  for  you. 

Another  trouble  that  besets  a  committee-man  dealing  with  a  competition, 
and  without  any  professional  guide  to  help  him,  is  the  fear  of  ridicule. 
There  is  hardly  any  good  thing  with  strength  and  character  but  what  can 
readily  be  made  fun  of.  All  Souls'  Church  in  New  York  was  early  nick- 
named the  Church  of  the  Holy  Zebra.  This  was  thought  funny ;  and  be- 
cause of  this  ridicule  many  think  it  ill-designed.  But,  really,  at  the  time 
it  was  built  it  was  a  remarkably  skilful  performance;  and,  owing  to  its 
lasting  qualities,  it  is  still  a  thoroughly  good  and  scholarly  and  artistic 
piece  of  work.  It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  campanile  was  never  built  and 
diat  there  is  not  much  more  as  good  work  in  our  streets.  Plenty  of  work 
deserves  hostility,  but  it  is  the  commonplace  only  that  escapes  it ;  and  so 
it  often  happens  that  good  designs  are  set  aside  with  adjectives  of  derision, 
and  the  commonplace  or  showy  prospers.  Let  us  cite  an  instance  of  this. 
Nothing  is  more  desirable  for  a  noble  or  grand  effect  in  a  church  than  high 
walls  with  the  windows  set  aloft  in  them,  but  it  is  often  desirable  either  for 
economy  or  simply  to  gain  a  picturesque  effect  to  build  a  church  with  low 
walls.  No  matter  how  attractive  the  design,  somebody  will  then  say  it  is 
** squatty."  At  this  everybody  supposes  it  will  not  answer.  Squatty! 
Yes,  nice  and  squat.  It  is  just  because  most  of  the  buildings  in  England 
are  squat  that  they  are  so  picturesque.  An  English  cathedral  is  long,  low, 
and,  compared  with  a  French  cathedral,  is  squat.  An  English  cottage,  an 
English  farm,  or  an  oak  and  plaster  house,  are  all  squat ;  and  we  all  think 
them  the  most  picturesque  buildings  ever  raised.  Call  it  long  and  low  and 
cosey  and  snug,  but  do  not  be  frightened  because  a  thing  is  squat.  It  is  an 
excellent  quality ;  and  yet  many  committees,  thus  alarmed  at  a  woi*d,  have 
raised  the  walls  of  a  church  meant  to  be  low,  —  and  have  spoiled  it. 

Once,  however,  having  chosen  your  site  and  3'our  architect,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  church  next  becomes  important.  Regarding  this  I  would  say 
that,  looked  at  from  sesthetic  grounds  alone,  —  as  a  matter  of  composition, 
of  feeling,  and  of  design,  and  aside  entirely  from  such -advantages  as  a  min- 
ister would  urge,  —  it  seems  to  me  that  the  church  should  be  a  church  fi*om 
bottom  to  top,  sacred  to  devotion  from  foundation  to  spire.    A  Roman 
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Catholic  cbnrch  is  dedicated  whenerer  it  is  ready  for  services,  and  it  is  used 
just  as  any  room  could  be  used  for  the  mass  and  other  ceremonies; 
but,  when  it  is  whoUj'  paid  for,  it  is  consecrated^  and  the  altar,  preyioasly 
movable  and  temporary,  is  then  put  on  a  masonry  foundation  to  stand  for  ' 
all  time  in  a  church.  Now,  I  think  that  our  churches  should  have,  not  tem- 
porary and  removable  altars  whicb  give  place  to  the  stage  and  the  stove, 
but  that  they  should  be  holy  all  the  time,  — in  other  words,  churches  right 
down  to  the  ground ;  and  I  believe  that  the  social  meetings,  the  sewing  cir^ 
cles,  the  parish  parties,  should  be  held  in  an  adjoining  structure.  It  is 
sometimes  cheaper  to  have  these  in  the  basement,  but  it  does  not  save  so 
very  much.  On  the  other  hand,  the  grouping  of  church  and  parish  building 
will  be  attractive  outside,  and  the  sentiment  of  keeping  the  church  sacred 
to  the  worship  of  God  certainly  is  worth  something. 

The  same  ideas  apply  to  the  ground  plan  of  the  audience  room.     If  the 
church  is  really  but  an  audience  room,  theatres  and  concert  halls  are  our 
best  models.    These  have  grown  up  out  of  the  necessities  of  seeing  and 
hearing  as  the  prime  and  only  needs.    This  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  way  of 
looking  at  the  question  of  building  Unitarian  churches ;   and,  moreover, 
grand  effects  can  be  thus  obtained.     I  remember  noticing  this,  especially, 
in  a  large  but  cheap  galvanized  iron  church  in  New  York,  where  the  seats 
are  amphitheatral  and  raised  one  above  another,  as  in  a  Greek  theatre.    As 
an  audience  room,  it  is  well  arranged  for  all  to  see  and  hear ;  as  a  lecture 
room,  it  brings  every  one  directly  before  the  speaker ;  as  a  concert  room,  the 
effect  must  be  grand  when  the  people  join  in  the  hymn.    But  it  is  not  a 
church.    What  is  there  about  it  to  distinguish  it  from  any  of  the  places  I 
name  or  to  mark  it  as  the  house  of  God?    If  the  preaching  is  ever}^hing,  if 
we  go  to  church  for  the  sermon  only,  if  association  of  ideas  is  nothing,  if 
kinship  with  the  worshippers  of  all  the  Christian  centuries  is  nothing,  if  wor- 
ship on  our  own  part  is  nothing,  this  is  our  best  plan  for  a  church.     But  in 
my  experience,  not  as  an  architect,  but  as  a  man,  our  churches  have,  I  will 
not  say  too  much  sermon,  but  certainly  too  little  devotion.    There  are  very 
many  who  are  unable  to  master  doctrines  of  atonement  and  redemption,  and 
*   who  feel  that,  when  trained  men  differ  so  vastly  about  dogma,  their  own 
lack  of  training  and  knowledge  makes  them  no  judges  of  it    And  yet  many 
of  these  still  believe  in  a  God  to  whom  it  does  them  good,  in  company  with 
their  fellows,  to  confide  their  hopes  and  sorrows  and  joys  and  fears  and 
faith,  and  in  a  Christ  whose  life  and  example  are  the  best  guide  they  have 
for  right  living.    These  go  to  church  for  devotion  as  well  as  for  the  sermon. 
It  is  this  desire  for  a  religious  and  devotional  atmosphere  that  in  m}*  experi- 
ence has  taken  young  Unitarian-bred  parents  to  other  communions  where 
the  spirit  of  devotion  is  more  conspicuous,  so  that,  even  if  their  own  con- 
victions are  not  secure,  their  children  may  grow  up  with  that  respect  for 
holy  places  and  holy  things  which  is  less  strong  now  than  when  we  were 
children. 

All  this  is  not  architecture ;  but  it  explains  why  I  would,  in  the  plan  of 
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a  new  church,  hold  fast  to  all  possible  accepted  forms  and  associations,  and 
not  be  set  aside  by  the  too  practical  committee-man,  who  wishes  every  seat  as 
good  as  the  others,  |it  any  cost  of  association,  dignity,  or  beauty.  Far  from 
agreeing  with  him,  I  think  much  should  be  sacrificed  to  gain  brave  responses, 
devout  prayer,  hearty  singing.  It  is  not  a  brilliant  discovery  of  ours  that 
mediaeval  churches  do  not  whoDy  suit  a  congregational  service.  The  medi- 
aeval builders  must  have  known  this  perfectly  well ;  but  they  valued  other 
things  also ;  they  saw  what  was  gained  by  effects  of  distance,  perspective, 
mystery.  When  they  worshipped  they  worshipped  the  Lord  in  the  "  beauty 
of  holiness."  These  things  meant  something  to  them,  and  these  same 
things  lead  us  now  to  make  reverent  pilgrimages  to  all  the  cathedrals  of 
England  and  the  Continent  The  cathedrals,  the  abbeys,  the  village  churches 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  would  never  have  been  what  they  are,  would  never 
have  had  their  atmosphere  of  religion  and  devotion,  if  they  had  not  been  to 
their  builders  sacred  places,  retreats  from  the  world  without,  and  distinct 
and  different  from  their  habitual  surroundings.  And  for  us,  too,  if  what  we 
want  is  a  lecture  room,  it  seems  idle  to  be  discussing  church  building.  If 
we  want  churches,  we  must  build  churches  ;  and  the  experience  of  eighteen 
centuries  of  church-builders  is  not  to  be  idly  dropped. 

I  have  dwelt  thus  on  the  value  of  religious  sentiment  because  it  is  so 
easily  endangered ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  most  of  the  recent  impor- 
tant churches  of  our  denomination  do  aim  at  this  church-like  air,  but  it  is 
plain  that  there  are  other  essentials  of  which  we  must  not  lose  sight.  If 
cleanliness  is  next  to  godliness,  A*esh  air  is  likewise  a  powerful  aid  to  piety. 
At  one  of  the  Moody  and  Sankey  revival  meetings  in  Boston,  some  inquir- 
ing engineers  tried  experiments  on  the  fresh-air  ducts.  On  closing  them 
slightly,  the  meeting  became  torpid,  the  preacher  dull,  the  audience  sleepy. 
As  less  air  was  admitted,  people  began  to  leave  the  meeting,  and  at  a  given 
point  a  woman  would  faint.  As  soon  as  fresh  air  was  admitted,  all  cheered 
up ;  with  more  air  still  the  speakers  took  courage,  the  h3'mns  were  stronger, 
and,  as  the  outer  air  poured  in  freely,  we  can  readily  believe  that  back- 
sliders awoke  to  their  sins  and  conversions  begap.  Of  course,  then,  we  must 
have  fresh  air.  Of  course,  we  must  see  and  hear  well,  must  have  good  seatr 
ing  and  warmth  and  light,  and  with  all  this  the  ground  plan  of  the  church 
becomes  important  There  are  ancient  examples  that  might  respond  to  most 
of  these  requirements.  It  has  been  well  said  of  mediaeval  plans  that  '^  the 
typical  Gothic  church  plan  is  an  avenue ;  the  typical  Byzantine  church  plan 
is  a  central  area.  The  one  is  arranged  along  an  axis ;  the  other  is  grouped 
around  a  point."  These  central  area  plans  are  excellent  examples  for  us. 
The  church  of  St.  Mark  at  Venice,  for  instance,  is  not  far  from  possessing 
a  good  plan  for  a  Congregational  church ;  and  there  is  not  a  spot  on  earth 
that  bears  more  distinctly  the  mark  of  being  hoi}'  ground.  We  cannot  of 
course  have  the  long,  narrow  naved  plans  generally  used  in  England,  the 
'^avenue  plans"  above  referred  to ;  nor  are  columns  desirable  that  intercept 
the  view,  and  light  iron  columns  that  seem  too  light  for  their  work  are  worse 
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than  none.  Bnt  a  wide  naved  chnrch  with  wide  transepts  makes  a  fine 
audience  room,  and  gives  the  ''  central  area ; "  and  galleries  in  the  transepts, 
if  desired,  bring  the  audience  very  near  the  speaker,  while  a  row  of  columns 
on  the  inside  of  the  outside  aisles  may  narrow  the  span  and  add  to  the  effect 
Of  our  churches,  All  Souls  in  New  York,  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah  in  St.  Louis,  the  church  in  Springfield,  and  many 
others,  have  more  or  less  this  type  of  ground  plan,  —  a  type  that  thus  seons 
roughly  accepted  as  the  best  to  follow. 

The  really  unsettled  point  in  these  plana  is  the  position  of  the  choir.  In 
two  of  them  it  is  beside  the  pulpit,  in  one  behind  it,  and  in  the  fourth  in  a 
side  gallery.  In  short,  there  is  no  agreement  as  to  the  right  spot.  Hie 
minister  must  hold  the  eyes  of  his  audience,  but  it  is  not  elevating  for  the 
audience  to  watch  four  singers  in  the  act  It  is  difficult  not  to  observe  that 
the  soprano  is  attractive,  or  we  constantly  recall  the  appearance  of  the  bass 
in  ^'  Pinafore."  Neither  congregational  singing  in  a  Congregational  Church, 
nor  the  singing  of  men  and  boys  placed  in  the  chancel  of  a  ritualistic  church, 
seems  out  of  place ;  but,  for  the  half-way  measure  of  a  quartette  or  chorus, 
the  best  position  is  where  the  music  can  be  given  without  the  singers  them- 
selves attracting  the  attention  of  the  audience,  and  this  is  probably  over  the 
entrance  door. 

After  considering  both  the  arrangement  and  the  ground  plan  of  the 
church,  there  remains,  as  to  matters  of  design,  only  the  stjle  of  its  detail 
to  consider.  In  a  small  church  this  may  often  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Built  of  shingles  or  of  cobble  stones,  its  mass  and  shape  and  group  will  be 
better  let  alone  than  aided  by  detail.  But  a  large  building  requires  some 
detail,  and  some  historical  character  must  be  given  this  detail.  No  single 
historical  style  is  essential  to  the  religious  spirit.  Examples  of  the  most 
varied  kinds  can  be  cited,  both  ancient  and  modem,  that  have  all  the  ex- 
pression of  religion,  and  yet  are  Latin  basilicas,  Byzantine  churches,  Medi- 
leval  and  Renaissance  cathedrals.  Who  can  say  that  either  St  Paul's  in 
Rome,  or  St.  Mark's  in  Venice,  Notre  Dame  or  the  Pantheon  in  Paris, 
Westminster  or  Wren's  buildings  in  London  are  not  Christian  churches? 
Yet  how  wide  the  difference  in  their  styles !  Details  have  to  be  used  as 
words,  expressions,  and  phrases  are  in  writing ;  and  they  have  the  same 
history.  Wren  built  St.  Paul's  in  London  in  the  same  Roman  vein  in 
which  Milton  wrote  of  Paradise ;  Chambers  and  Adam  designed  their  ele- 
gant work  as  Addison  wrote  his  essays.  Our  work  is  sure  to  be  national : 
the  needs  and  purposes  of  our  buildings  will  make  it  so ;  but  this  language 
of  detail  will  show  its  origin,  and  should  be  scholarly  and  harmonious,  as 
much  so  as  the  phrases  of  the  speaker  in  the  pulpit.  It  can  be  American, 
as  is  the  language  of  Whittier,  of  Bryant,  of  Lowell.  This  scholarship 
does  not  come  to  a  designer  by  chance,  any  more  than  poetr}'  finds  fit  ex- 
pression tiirough  an  illiterate  man.  You  need  for  3'our  architect  a  scholar 
and  a  man  of  refinement,  as  3'ou  do  for  j'our  minister.  In  such  hands,  the 
style  employed  has  little  to  do  with  the  character  of  the  church,  bat  the 
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feeling  and  ability  of  the  designer  are  everything.  And  when  he  has  kept 
,youv  church  plain  and  simple,  to  be  relieved  at  a  few  telling  points  by  some 
lavish  use  of  this  detail  we  are  talking  of,  by  some  bit  of  ornament,  carving, 
color,  or  glass,  do  not  cut  this  off.  It  is  probably  the  centre  that  all  else 
works  up  to.  Remember  it  was  Judas  who  said  of  Mary's  costly  offering 
of  spikenard,  '^  Why  was  not  this  ointment  sold  for  three  hundred  pence, 
and  given  to  the  poor?"  And  it  is  added,  '^This  he  said  not  that  he 
cared  for  the  poor." 

A  traveller  through  English  country  villages  notes  nothing  more  than  the 
great  number,  the  richness,  and  the  beauty  of  the  small  parish  churches. 
They  form  the  central  object  of  each  village ;  and  with  their  long  and  low 
lines,  their  ivy-covered  towers  and  spires,  backed  by  dark  yew-trees  and 
surrounded  by  their  quiet  church-yards,  they  are  the  most  picturesque  ob- 
jects one  sees.  Their  number  is  very  great,  and  their  fitness  unequalled. 
The  men  that  built  these  churches  were  our  ancestors ;  and  our  history, 
poetry,  and  associations  have  been  so  built  into  them  and  grown  around 
them  that,  when  an  Anglo-Saxon  writes,  speaks,  or  thinks  of  a  churchy 
these  buildings  are  in  his  mind.  Whatever  the  grandeur  of  an  Italian 
basilica,  the  richness  of  a  lofty  French  parish  church,  none  of  them  sug- 
gests to  the  Anglo-Saxon  simple  piet3%  reverence,  devotion,  none  seem 
holy  places,  so  much  as  does  an  English  village  church. 

Naturally,  then,  these  buildings  have  much  to  suggest  to  us ;  and,  be- 
yond anything  perhaps,  we  notice  the  charming  adaptation  to  their  sites, 
their  homely  and  simple  beauty,  their  low  and  wide-spread  mass,  shooting 
up  from  the  plains  and  meadows  into  lofty  spires  or  buttressing  the  hill- 
sides with  sturdy  towers.  But,  apart  from  matters  of  design,  what  we 
might  well  learn  from  English  churches,  ancient  and  modern,  is  the  solidity 
of  construction  which  has  brought  the  former  down  to  our  da}',  and  which 
will  preserve  those  building  now  for  a  remote  future.  All  the  mediaeval 
cathedrals  and  village  churches  were  of  masonry  inside  and  out,  and  gen- 
erally this  masonry  showed  as  brick-work  or  stone-work  inside  of  the  church 
as  well  as  outside  of  it.  Modern  churches  of  this  character  are  now  built 
all  over  England,  and  I  have  noticed  many  mission  churches,  for  instance, 
in  the  poor  East  End  of  London,  as  simple  as  they  can  be  in  brick  and 
mortar,  but  well  designed,  of  solid  masonry  inside  and  outside,  and  good 
without  the  aid  of  plasterer  or  painter  for  indefinite  time.  Even  with  cheap 
mission  churches,  a  scheme  worthy  of  imitation  is  to  build  a  small  portion 
of  the  church  of  masonry,  and  have  the  remainder  of  the  cheapest  and  most 
temporar}'  character.  The  stone  part  is  a  constant  inducement  to  farther 
work  in  the  same  way,  and  little  is  sacrificed  by  abandoning  the  cheap 
part. 

Just  a  very  few  churches  exist  in  our  country  with  these  lasting,  perma- 
nent, beautiful  stone  or  brick  interiors.  They  are  beyond  all  comparison 
the  most  church-like  buildings  we  possess.  But  in  general  we  build  a  stone 
church,  and  then,  under  the  excuse  that  the  climate  requires  it,  we  build 
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practically  a  wooden  one  within  it,  and  plaster  on  tliat  wood,  and  paint  the 
plaster  with  perishable  colors  in  patterns  which  go  out  of  fashion  in  a  few 
3'ears,  and  then  the  church  is  renewed  in  some  new  guise.  If  religious 
faith  is  a  thing  of  the  present,  and  so  changeable  that  churches  will  in  a 
few  3'ears  be  out  of  date,  these  temporary  structures  may  be  well  enough ; 
but,  if  we  have  anything  worth  going  to  church  about,  let  us  build  solid 
churches,  to  last.  It  is  not  a  question  of  climate :  it  costs  a  little  more  to 
finish  the  walls  inside  with  masonry,  — with  warm-hued  stone  or  with  red 
or  yellow  brick-work,  —  but  it  is  lasting  and  handsome ;  and,  when  once 
thus  finished,  the  church  is  beyond  the  reach  of  BXiy  hungry  decorator. 

I  remember  a  Sunday  passed  in  a  town  in  the  west  of  England.  The  an- 
cient church  with  its  lofb}'  tower  crowned  a  hill  whose  flanks  were  guarded 
by  a  great  Edwardian  castle.  Its  chimes  rang  merrily  in  the  morning, 
audible  far  up  the  river  valle3%  At  church  time,  the  maj'or  and  council 
met  in  the  market  house  in  their  robes  of  ofl9ce,  and,  preceded  by  the  clerks 
bearing  the  maces,  walked  to  the  church  and  sat  together  in  the  state  seats, 
with  the  maces  set  in  the  pew-end.  The  town  seemed  to  come  in  a  body 
to  the  service.  It  was  evidently  the  proper  thing  to  do.  The  anglers  that 
were  sta3ing  in  the  old  inn  went  with  us ;  the  servant  that  waited  on  us  in 
the  old  Jacobean  Coffee  Room  went  too ;  and  so  did  the  landlord.  The 
little  snrpliced  choir  boys  threw  their  youthfhl  spirits  into  the  chants  that 
rang  in  the  stone  vaults  of  the  tower,  and  the  congregation  took  up  their 
part  of  the  service  as  if  they  had  as  much  to  do  with  it  as  the  clei^gyman. 
The  latter  gave  us,  it  is  true,  a  sermon  unworthy  of  the  surroundings  and 
of  his  universit}'  gown ;  but  we  had  been  —  in  spite  of  dogma,  doctrine,  or 
creed  —  to  church. 

Now,  I  do  not  want  to  be  other  than  an  American,  nor  other  than  an 
American  Unitarian.  I  did  not  agree  at  all  with  the  clergyman  in  his  prosy 
sermon.  But  I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  had  a  hand  in  raising  such 
a  church  with  such  a  tower,  —  or  rather,  a  church  which  in  some  small 
American  town  should  have  the  influence  which  that  church  had  there  on 
that  Sunday  morning,  —  an  influence  that  brought  a  whole  community  to 
a  common  centre,  to  a  church  filled  with  the  atmosphere  of  devotion  and 
prajxr  and  praise. 
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RECEPTION  OF  FOREIGN  DELEGATES. 

Report  of  Addresses  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schramm,  of  Bremen,  Delegate  from 
the  German  Protestant  Union,  the  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Worthington, 
B.  A.,  and  the  Ret.  John  Robberds,  B.  A.,  Delegates  from  the  British 
and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 

After  recess,  the  Chairman  introduced  the  Rev.  George  Batchelor,  of  Chicago, 
who  welcomed  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schramm,  of  Bremen,  in  the  following  words:  — 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  I  announce  to  you  that  I  hold 
in  my  hands  the  credentials  of  the  gentleman  who  represents  here  the  Reformed 
Protestant  Union  of  Grermany. 

During  my  secretaryship  of  this  Conference,  it  was  a  dream  that  some  day  we 
should  see  assembled  upon  this  platform  representatives  of  all  the  liberal  religrlous 
bodies  in  Europe  and  America.  By  the  aid  of  our  Unitarian  directory  and  uni- 
versal gazetteer,  Mr.  John  Fretwell,  I  corresponded  with  the  various  liberal  bodies 
in  Hungary,  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  France  without  success.  I  received 
letters  saying  it  was  impossible  for  delegates  to  be  sent.  At  our  last  meeting,  we 
welcomed  here  a  representative  of  the  ancient  church  of  Hungary.  Our  English 
brethren  are  not  strangers  here.  But  we  Americans,  Englishmen,  Germans,  all 
belong  to  the  great  Germanic  race.  May  I  not  express  the  hope  that  this  which 
we  see  is  the  beginning  of  the  religious  confederation  of  the  Germanic  race 
throughout  the  world,  a  religious  republic,  and  that  not  many  yeai*8  hence  rep- 
resentatives from  all  these  various  societies  will  assemble  in  congress,  and  that  we 
shall  then  join  hands  together? 

Dr.  Schramm  comes  to  us  from  Bremen.  He  is  one  of  the  ministers  of  the 
cathedral,  with  a  parish  of  fifty  thousand  souls.  Five  ministers  and  a  curate  care 
for  this  great  parish,  serving  in  turn.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  I  ask  you  to 
give  him  your  greeting. 

Dr.  Schramm  replied  as  follows:  — 

address  of  the  ret.  dr.  schraxh. 

Dear  Friends  of  the  Unitarian  Conference^ — It  is  my  privilege  to 
address  yon  as  the  delegate  of  the  German  Liberal  Union,  and  my  pleasing 
duty  to  convey  to  you  the  warm  and  hearty  greeting  as  well  as  the  thanks 
of  that  body  for  the  kind  and  sympathetic  invitation  which  has  brought  me 
hither. 

I  landed  only  a  fortnight  ago  in  New  York ;  and  yet  I  have  already  seen 
enough  of  the  charming  beauty  of  your  country  and  of  the  astonishing 
progress  America  has  made  in  almost  all  branches  of  human  science  and 
industry,  to  be  highly  impressed  with  it.    But  the  one  thing  that  strikes 
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me  most  in  this  great  republic  is  the  wonderM  effect  which  perfect  liberty 
of  individual  and  religious  life  has  had  with  respect  to  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  Church.  And  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  give  you  a  plain  and  suc- 
cinct sketch  of  the  present  state  of  religious  life  in  German}',  with  particular 
reference  to  the  Liberal  party. 

Now,  the  one  great  difference  that  exists  between  your  churches  in 
America  and  ours  in  Germany  seems  to  me  to  be  this :  that  you  have  no 
established  church  whatever,  while,  on  the  contrary,  we  in  Grermanj 
scarcely  know  anything  of  the  multitude  and  variety  of  different  denomina- 
tions. Still,  the  German  Church  is  divided  outwardly  into  a  great  number 
of  provincial  churches,  all  of  them  under  the  government  of  a  king  or  prince 
or  duke  or  the  senate  of  a  free  town.  This  curious  thing,  derived  as  it  is 
historically  from  the  Reformation,  which  was  achieved  against  the  will  of 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  so  failed  of  unity  in  the  empire  and  fell  to  the 
government  of  the  smaller  princes  and  dukes,  anomalous  as  it  may  seem, 
still  has  proved  a  sort  of  preservative  against  the  tyranny  of  one  imperious 
will  in  church  matters,  so  often  found  elsewhere  in  established  churches. 
For  almost  all  those  brilliant  names  of  famous  and  well-known  Liberal 
German  theologians,  such  as  Eeim,  Hausrath,'Schenkel,  Holtzman,  and 
most  of  the  Liberal  preachers  we  have  in  Germany,  are  protected  against 
Orthoiloxy  and  nominated  only  by  the  ruling  power  of  some  of  those 
provincial  churches,  such  as  Baden,  Gotha,  Hamburg,  Bremen. 

If  you  will  allow  me  a  personal  illustration,  I  must  confess  myself  to  be 
a  thorough  rationalist ;  and,  although  I  have  laid  my  views  before  the  pub- 
lic in  several  works,  I  have  been  elected  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Waldeck 
and  tutor  to  his  daughters,  one  of  whom  is  the  Queen  of  Holland,  another 
the  Duchess  of  Albany.  Having  directed  for  six  years  the  affairs  of  the 
church  of  the  principalit}'  of  Waldeck,  from  my  position  in  the  consistoiy 
1  was  elected  pastor  of  Bremen  Cathedral,  which  is  the  cathedral  church  of 
a  parish,  where,  with  five  other  ministers,  I  have  the  care  of  fifty  thousand 
souls.  I  mention  this  only  that  you  may  see  that  in  my  person  I  illustrate 
the  general  condition  of  church  government  which  I  have  outlined. 

The  struggle,  however,  which  we  have  to  undergo  against  the  prevailing 
infiuence  of  the  Orthodox  party  in  some  of  the  greatest  provincial  churches 
is  a  very  hard  one ;  and  here  I  feel  bound  to  call  your  attention  to  the  very 
singular  and  most  significant  influence  which  the  Prussian  Church,  as 
far  as  men  can  see,  will  exercise  over  Germany  in  the  fhture.  For  you 
know  that,  by  a  fortunate  union  of  circumstances,  Prussia  has  not  only 
gained  the  preponderance  among  the  German  States,  but,  bj'  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein,  Nassau, 
and  Hesse-Cassel.  In  the  year  1866,  the  churches  of  all  these  conquered 
countries  were  placed  under  the  supreme  authority  of  the  King  of  Prussia, 
now  Emperor  of  United  Germany.  You  will  easily  see  b3'  this  what  an 
important  question  it  will  prove  for  the  fhture  to  know  in  what  direction 
and  upon  what  principles  the  Prussian  Church  will  be  governed. 
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It  is  not  in  politics  only  that  the  eyes  of  Europe  are  directed  toward 
Berlin ;  but,  as  far  as  human  understanding  can  discern,  the  direction  of  re- 
ligious thought,  certainly  not  modelled  and  shaped  entirely,  will  at  any  rate 
be  influenced  very  much  from  the  capital  of  the  realm.  If  Orthodoxy  pre- 
vails there,  true  religion  and  free  Christianity  will  suffer  throughout  the 
country.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  Prussian  Church  is  led  into  a  liberal,  or, 
at  least,  tolerant  course  of  development,  there  is  no  saying  how  much 
blessedness  will  accrue  from  it  to  the  provinces. 

Unfortunately,  I  must  say  the  tendency  of  church  government  in  Prussia 
has  been  toward  intolerance  and  Orthodoxy  for  the  last  forty  years ;  and  it 
continues  so  at  the  present  time,  even  with  more  rigid  unscrupulousness  than 
before.  For  the  Orthodox  party,  to  which  the  chaplains  of  the  monarch 
belong,  uses  its  power  to  reject  all  those  divines  who  adhere  to  liberal  and 
religious  principles.  To  illustrate  this  state  of  ecclesiastical  intolerance 
which  obtains  at  present  in  Berlin,  I  may  mention  a  recent  fact. 

The  number  of  souls  in  the  cure  of  one  pastor  in  the  German  capital 
amounts,  on  the  average,  to  forty  thousand,  which  of  course  is  a  most 
deplorable  condition.  Now,  to  relieve  the  clergy  and  provide  for  the  wants 
of  the  laitj',  it  was  proposed  by  the  Berlin  sj'nod  to  form  new  parishes  and 
build  new  churches,  on  condition  that  the  congregations,  who  are  to  support 
the  ministers  and  erect  the  houses  of  worship,  might  nominate  their  own 
clergymen.  And  what  was  the  action  of  the  supreme  ecclesiastical  council? 
It  simply  refused,  a  few  months  ago,  this  reasonable  and  natural  request, 
preferring  to  keep  large  flocks  without  a  spiritual  guide  rather  than  give 
up  one  jot  of  their  power.  Can  you  in  this  free  country  realize  such  a 
haidship? 

There  are  many  fHends  of  the  Church,  I  know,  who  are  inclined  to  risk 
their  hopes  on  the  accession  of  a  new  monarch ;  and  this  expectation  is  not 
illogical,  as  the  actual  sovereignty  in  church  matters  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  temporal  ruler.  But  a  warning  rises  to  my  mind,  and  I  hear  the  echo 
of  those  words  uttered  so  long  ago  in  the  Psalms :  ''  Put  not  your  trust  in 
princes,  nor  in  the  son  of  man  in  whom  there  is  no  help." 

It  is  my  conviction  as  well  as  my  ardent  wish  that  the  assistance  which 
must  raise  the  Church  out  of  its  present  abject,  distracted  state  should  come 
from  the  people,  and  that  only  in  religious  liberty  the  means  is  to  be  found 
for  curing  the  deep  wounds  from  which  our  Church  is  bleeding. 

But  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  this  liberty,  while  Orthodoxy  and  indolence 
keep  their  sway  over  the  minds  of  the  nation?  It  is  Orthodoxy  which  tries 
to  maintain  its  power  in  the  Church,  and  tells  us  that  we  Liberals  are  not 
Christians  at  all,  and  that  we  have  no  right  in  the  Church.  And  it  is  indo- 
lence which  laughs  at  us,  because  it  sees  us  struggling  for  a  purer  religion, 
and  tells  us  that  it  is  all  nonsense  to  care  for  these  spiritual  things. 

Now,  my  American  brethren,  allow  me  to  say  what  I  have  seen  and 
learned  in  this  great  country  of  yours.  Here  I  have  seen  the  free  organi- 
zation of  diverging  religious  bodies  carried  out  most  successfully.    I  have 
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witnessed  the  truth  that  absolute  freedom  of  religious  life  gives  strength 
and  warmth  to  all  churches  in  a  degree  almost  unknown  in  the  old  coontij. 
I  am  reminded  here  of  an  utterance  that  one  of  jour  first  divines,  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  delivered  this  year  on  the  fifty-ninth  anniversary  of  your 
Unitarian  Association  in  Boston.    He  said :  — 

**  Whenever  a  Unitarian  church  is  established,  nnmbers  of  unchurched  penons 
are  found  who  imagined  they  were  infidels,  and  who  are  delighted  to  find  that 
there  is  a  body  with  whom  they  can  unite  without  having  their  sentiments,  opin> 
ions,  and  convictions  condemned,  and  which  will  receive  them  cordially  and  in  a 
friendly  spirit.  It  is  a  good  work  for  the  Unitarian  Church  to  do  to  help  such 
people  and  strengthen  them  in  the  religious  life." 

And,  again,  the  *'  Christian  Register  *'  of  Boston  said  some  time  ago :  — 

*' There  ai^  thousands  who  are  i*epel]ed  by  the  old  Orthodoxy  and  are  not 
attracted  by  the  new.  As  yet  they  know  of  no  alternative  but  Orthodoxy  on  one 
side  and  Ingersollbm  on  the  other.  If  the  old  superstitions  create  the  infidels, 
Unitarianism  must  assist  in  curing  them.  The  pervasiveness  of  the  Liberal  spirit 
makes  Unitarianism  welcome  where  it  was  not  welcome  before.  All  that  is 
necessary  is  that  this  spirit  be  organized  in  churches  and  religious  institutions." 

Dear  fHends,  when  I  read  these  utterances,  I  thought  within  myself  that 
this  was  really  the  position  in  Germany;  and  especially  in  her  larger 
ecclesiastical  body,  the  Prussian  Church,  there  are  thousands  and  thousands 
repelled  by  the  old  Orthodoxy,  and  still  this  Orthodoxy  is  protected  and 
fostered  by  government,  and  that  religious  indifference  is  in  some  measure 
justified,  inasmuch  as  so  many  people  cannot  find  a  preacher  of  their  own 
persuasion  able  to  minister  to  their  spiritual  wants.  Now,  what  an  admi- 
rable and  glorious  deed  it  would  be,  if  the  New  World,  to  which  the  light 
of  Christianity  once  came  fVom  the  East,  now  determined  to  reflect  it  back 
to  the  old  continent,  and  to  pour  over  old  Europe  that  religious  enlighten- 
ment without  which  all  civilization  is  but  a  shining  whited  sepulchre !  I 
know  there  are  American  churches  which  must  be  convinced  of  their  duty 
to  send  missionaries  of  their  gospel  into  the  Old  World,  for  they  really 
deluge  Germany  with  an  army  of  delegates,  and  try  to  draw  the  masses  into 
the  net  of  their  Methodistic  or  Baptist  propaganda ;  and  I  will  not  deny 
that  they  may  be  of  some  use  for  the  ignorant  and  uneducated  people, 
though  these  have  plenty  of  regular  Orthodox  {jreaching  and  instruction 
everywhere.  But  I  feel  bound  to  ask,  Where  are  the  Unitarian  and  Liberal 
missionaries  from  the  Great  Republic,  willing  to  aid  those  numbers  of 
unchurched  people  who  imagine  they  are  infidels,  and  secretly  long  for  a 
better  conviction  and  for  the  friendlj-  spirit  of  a  Liberal  Church  ?  These 
apostles  of  reverent  free  thought  and  undogmatic  Christianity,  where  are 
they? 

My  brethren,  I  am  fully  aware  of  the  diflflculty  and  greatness  of  the 
scheme  I  here  venture  to  suggest.  I  know  that  this  is  a  theme  which 
cannot  be  exhausted  in  a  few  hours  or  days,  but  must  be  reconsidered  and 
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well  discussed  in  all  its  bearings  over  and  over  again.  I  shall  be  content, 
therefore,  if  I  succeed  in  directing  your  attention  to  this  important  question ; 
and  3*ou  will  forgive  me  if  I  conclude  with  the  request,  Let  wisdom  equally 
with  brotherly  love  guide  your  steps  toward  a  glorious  aim,  and  do  not 
forget  your  Liberal  brethren  in  the  Fatherland. 

The  Chairman.  — I  am  sure  you  will  deem  it  especially  appropriate  that  the 
Rev.  Brooke  Herford  should  present  the  gentlemen  who  represent  Unitarianism 
in  that  great  empire  of  our  race  and  blood  of  which  he  was  so  kind  as  to  take 
leave  for  our  benefit  and  infinite  advantage. 

Mr.  Herford.  —  It  was  an  old  practice  of  the  Romans  when  they  had  their 
triumphs  to  bring  in  some  captive  to  grace  the  scene,  and  in  that  fashion  I  sup- 
pose I  am  asked  to  give  the  American  welcome  to  the  English  guests,  and  thus 
more  positively  to  fix  upon  myself  the  status  of  an  American  minister.  I  do  it 
with  great  pleasure  ;  and,  with  three  English  clergymen  to  present,  I  think  —  from 
some  remarks  I  have  heard  of  late  —  that  it  may  perhaps  be  a  comfort  to  some  of 
my  clerical  brethren  if  I  tell  them,  to  start  with,  that  they  have  not  come  seeking 
pulpits. 

I  wish  the  laymen  could  have  been  represented  in  this  welcome.  My  dear  old 
friend  and  parishioner,  Michael  Hunter,  one  of  the  sturdiest  of  our  Sheffield  manu- 
facturers, whose  family  for  two  hundred  years  have  belonged  to  our  church,  is  a 
good  representative  of  sturdy  British  Unitarianism ;  and  here  is  another  friend 
whom  I  could  not  persuade  to  come  up  on  the  platform,  though  he  is  just  as  good 
a  representative,  —  my  old  friend  Henry  Morton.  But  you  will  meet  him.  You 
will  know  him  for  an  Englishman  as  soon  as  you  look  at  him.  There  is  one  little 
thing  I  will  tell  about  him :  he  is  the  only  man  here  who  knew  Robert  Collyer 
when  he  was  a  blacksmith  on  the  Yorkshire  hills.  And  he  helped  him  with  books, 
and  ever  since  has  been  a  friend  to  him,  as  he  is  to  every  one. 

The  friends  whom  I  have  to  welcome  are  the  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Worthington, 
Secretary  of  the  English  National  Conference,  Rev.  John  Robberds,  and  a  dear 
friend  and  nephew  of  mine.  Rev.  R.  Travers  Herford. 

I  will  not  say  much  for  my  old  school-fellow  and  college  mate,  Mr.  Worthing- 
ton, here,  because  he  is  a  modest  man ;  and  I  sympathize  with  him.  Ever  since 
I  have  known  him,  he  has  been  doing  good  work  for  many  years  in  the  minis- 
try. He  has  retired  from  that  service,  —  not  exactly  on  the  profits  ;  but,  not 
being  obliged  to  keep  in  the  ministerial  harness,  he  has  been  busier  than  before 
as  Secretary  of  our  English  National  Conference  and  in  every  good  Unitarian 
work. 

My  older  friend,  Mr.  Robberds,  when  I  first  knew  him  and  for  many  years 
afterward,  was  the  pastor  of  a  little  church  of  Liverpool,  that,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested to  know,  was  built  for  the  grandfather  of  Cotton  Mather;  and  some  of  the 
Mather  family  were  still  attending  there  within  a  few  years.  He  was  not  only 
minister,  but  a  voluntary  minister  in  connection  with  what  we  should  call  the 
Benevolent  Fraternity;  and  his  leisure  work  was  among  the  great  masses  of  the 
poor  of  Liverpool. 

Of  my  own  nephew  I  shall  not  speak.  He  has  but  lately  finished  his  studies, 
and  has  to  speak  in  the  future  years  for  himself.  I  only  hope  he  will  follow  in 
the  steps  of  his  grandfather  and  of  a  long  line  of  worthy  non-conformist  ministers, 
and  that  in  some  future  time  he  will  come  over  here  and  make  his  voice  ring 
among  us  as  a  representative  of  working  Unitarianism. 
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ADDBES8  OF  THE  REV.   A.   W.  WOBTHIKGTOK. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Christian  Friends  j  —  I  most  acknowledge  veiy 
heartily  the  welcome  so  cordially  extended  by  my  old  friend,  school-fellow, 
college  mate,  and  friend  of  later  years. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  impression  I  have  had  in 
coming  through  Canada  to  this  country.  In  England,  we  are  accustomed 
to  talk  of  this  as  a  new  world ;  but  I  felt  wonderfully  surprised,  when  I 
found  in  travelling  in  Canada  such  indications  that  in  manj^  senses  this  was 
the  older  world  of  the  two.  The  bare  rocks  smoothed  by  the  operations  of 
nature;  the  primeval  forests,  bearing  the  marks  of  tremendous  storms, 
sometimes  with  ragged  tops  left  blighted  by  fires;  the  ancient  Indian 
people  yet  dwelling  here,  —  all  these  seemed  to  speak  of  an  age  geol(^- 
cally  and  otherwise  older  than  that  about  us  in  the  more  smiling  districts 
of  my  native  country.  But  it  was  not  in  this  way  only  that  I  felt  that  I 
was  not  in  a  new  world ;  for,  when  I  met  with  the  people  of  the  various 
districts,  I  saw  the  Old  World  faces  and  heard  familiar  accents,  so  that  it 
was  difficult  to  know  whether  a  man  had  emigrated  himself,  or  his  father, 
or  whether  they  had  been  here  for  generations.  But,  since  I  have  crossed 
the  border,  I  fiud  that  I  am  in  a  new  world.  You  have  left  behind  yoa 
many  of  the  limitations  and  conditions  which  still  may  be  said  to  oppress 
us  and  confine  our  development  in  Great  Britain.  Your  political  institu- 
tions are  freer,  your  local  institutions  are  broader.  The  possibility  of  any 
man  taking  the  position  which  his  ability  and  industry  enable  him  to  fill, 
regardless  of  any  social  level ;  and,  above  all,  —  and  this  is  the  point  to 
which  I  have  led  the  way,  —  the  entirely  different  position  in  which  you 
stand  on  a  religious  ground, — these  show  one  who  comes  from  Great 
Britain  that  he  is  in  a  new  world.  Here  we  meet  to-day  in  a  manner  in 
which  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  meet  in  England.  We  could  not 
have  a  church  lent  to  us  with  a  creed  in  which  we  do  not  altogether  agree 
written  upon  the  walls.  We  should  find  it  impossible  to  be  in  such  reli- 
gious fellowship  as  appears  to  exist  between  you  and  other  religious  bodies 
of  the  country.  • 

Another  indication  of  the  freedom  I  see  is  the  wonderful  easy  passage 
that  there  seems  to  be  from  the  pulpit  to  secular  employments  backwards 
aud  forwards.  There  is  not  even  a  distinction  in  dress.  Your  clergymen 
—  as  you  call  them  —  do  not  even  wear  the  white  handkerchief  which  with 
us  designates  the  clergyman,  so  that,  as  you  casually  talk  with  a  man,  yon 
cannot  tell  whether  he  is  a  layman  or  a  minister.  Again,  your  religious 
bodies  are  all  on  one  footing.  And  I  was  reminded,  in  thinking  over  the 
matter,  how  your  pulpit  in  America  has  given  to  the  various  walks  of  life 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  men.  Owing  to  this  fVeedom  of  passage 
from  one  profession  to  the  other,  it  has  contributed  a  poet,  a  statesman, 
a  philosopher,  a  president,  and  other  famous  men.  That  would  be  difficult 
in  England. 

A  word  with  regard  to  the  British  Unitarian  Association.    It  is  very 
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much  a  brother  of  yours.  You  celebrated  your  jubilee  but  a  year  or  two 
ago ;  it  is  only  a  3'ear  or  two  since  ours  did  the  same.  In  many  ways, 
those  associations  are  working  together  most  heartil}'^  and  most  cordially. 
They  are  working  together  for  the  promotion  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and 
in  the  diffusion  of  a  literature  interesting  to  both  our  churches,  and  some 
of  which  we  issue  concurrentlj'.  Some  of  the  works  issued  by  your  Asso- 
ciation are  known  and  appreciated  in  England  as  much,  possibly  more, 
than  in  America. 

There  is  one  other  relation  between  England  and  America.  We  are 
alwaj's  delighted  in  England  when  we  can  hear  at  our  Association  meetings 
one  of  your  clergymen  in  the  pulpit ;  and  that  has  frequently  happened, 
and  happened  with  ver}'  great  satisfaction  and  success.  We  have  from 
your  States  many  deigymen  filling  our  pulpits.  Even  the  pulpit  of  Shef- 
field, which  has  given,  not  lent,  my  old  friend,  though  we  have  handed 
him  over  to  you  with  regret  and  reluctance,  has  now  been  filled  by  two 
clergymen  from  the  United  States.  Others  are  settled  in  other  places,  and 
this  interchange  of  men  is  not  without  its  advantages. 

A  word  with  regard  to  our  National  Conference.  A  few  3'ear8  ago  we 
had  the  great  pleasure  of  hearing  Mr.  Batchelor  explain  the  way  in  which 
3*ou  organized  this  Conference  at  Saratoga.  He  told  us  of  it  in  such  detail, 
with  such  eloquence  and  persuasive  power,  that  we  determined  we  would 
do  our  best  to  get  up  a  conference  of  the  kind.  We  could  not  develop  it 
on  your  line :  we  have  not  got  a  Saratoga  in  England.  We  met  in  Liver- 
pool ;  and  in  the  course  of  two  days  —  we  scarcely  sat  for  forty-eight  hours 
—  we  astonished  ourselves,  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have  astonished 
you,  at  what  we  accomplished.  We  had  our  first  meeting  in  a  public  hall, 
and  filled  it  with  a  quiet,  attentive,  reverent  audience.  Then  we  adjourned 
to  the  church  where  Mr.  Martineau  used  to  be,  and  held  communion  ser- 
vice. As  many  were  present  as  the  church  would  hold,  and  it  was  admin- 
istered by  our  revered,  and  now  no  longer  living,  friend,  William  Gaskell. 
The  impressiveness  of  that  service,  the  way  that  we  were  touched  and  sanc- 
tified and  lifted  up,  was  utterly  beyond  any  previous  experience. 

One  other  thing  we  did.  You  seem  to  measure  the  success  of  your 
meetings  by  the  test  of  the  number  of  dollars  you  can  raise  for  the  object 
you  have  in  view.  We  thought  we  should  like  to  imitate  you  in  the  same 
way,  and  it  was  determined  to.  found  a  sustentation  fund.  I  am  surprised 
that  you  should  have  to  contend  with  decaying  villages  in  this  country,  but 
it  is  a  difiQculty  we  have  often  to  meet  in  England  and  Wales.  We  have 
churches  planted  in  the  time  of  persecution,  two  hundred  years  ago,  which 
stood  then,  and  have  stood  ever  since,  entirely  detached  fVom  any  popula- 
tion ;  and  the  congregations  have  to  come  two  or  three  miles  to  seek  their 
religious  home.  To  aid  these  and  others,  we  have  raised  some  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  dollars,  which  for  us  is  a  large  sum.  We  hope  in  future  years  it 
will  be  successfully  applied,  and  that  it  may  be  the  harbinger  of  still  fur- 
ther and  greater  efforts  in  time  to  come. 
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In  behalf  of  our  NatioDal  Conference,  which  meets  in  Birminghani  next 
year,  I  extend  a  hearty  invitation  to  any  delegates  this  Conference  will 
send,  and  assure  them  of  the  same  kindly  hearing  that  you  hare  granted 
to  me. 

ADDRESS  OF  THB  BET.   JOHK  BOBBEBDS. 

Mr,  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gentlemen^  —  It  was  only  a  short  time 
before  leaving  home  that  I  saw  Mr.  lerson,  who  said  that  he  understood  I 
was  coming  to  the  Montreal  meeting,  and  he  hoped  I  would  form  one  of 
a  delegation  to  attend  this  interesting  and  important  Conference.  That  is 
the  only  communication  that  has  passed  between  me  and  Mr.  lerson,  and 
I  have  therefore  no  special  message  to  deliver  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 
But  I  may  venture  to  say  that  they  will  look  on  this  meeting  with  sincere 
and  deep  sympathy  in  our  common  object  and  common  faith.  We  hold, 
as  you  know,  a  very  different  position  from  what  you  do  here.  We  rest 
under  the  double  shadow  of  a  haughty  and  aristocratic  established  church 
and  the  obloquy  of  heretical  opinions,  for  which  we  are  looked  coldly  upon 
by  our  dissenting  brethren.  It  might  be  supposed  that  those  who  share 
with  us  the  shadow  of  the  established  church  would  have  some  common 
fellowship  with  us,  but  it  is  rather  the  other  way.  I  think  most  of  the 
Orthodox  dissenting  bodies  rather  wish  to  assume  credit  to  themselves  for 
their  Orthodox  position ;  and  their  implied  language  to  us  is  '^  Stand  apart, 
for  we  are  holier  than  you.*'  This  makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  ministers 
in  some  of  our  country  congregations,  especially  in  the  west  and  south  of 
England,  where  the  parishes  are  small  through  the  death  or  removal  of 
families,  to  hold  their  positions.  I  should  be  glad  to  ask  any  Unitarians 
who  visit  our  English  towns  kindlj'  to  seek  out  the  little  Unitarian  church 
where  they  may  chance  to  be,  and  encourage  the  minister  with  their  pres- 
ence and  with  their  help  in  the  pulpit,  if  possible.  Such  encouragement 
from  a  country  where  Unitarianism  holds  up  its  head  and  has  as  much  re- 
spect as  any  other  body  of  Christians  would  be  of  incalculable  value. 

In  some  respects,  the  ground  and  processes  of  thought  have  changed 
among  Unitarians  since  I  was  a  3'oung  and  enthusiastic  minister.  I  remem- 
ber thinking  Unitarian  Christianity  was  so  perfect  a  form  of  faith  that  any 
man  of  common  sense  and  feeling  could  not  but  be  a  Unitarian  Christian, 
if  the  subject  were  fauly  set  before  him.  ^ut  I  have  learned  to  believe 
that  there  are  classes  of  minds  that  call  for  a  different  form  of  faith  from 
that  which  approves  itself  to  us.  Moreover,  there  are  scientiQc  and  critical 
questions  raised  now  which  did  not  trouble  our  fathers  and  our  forefathers. 
But  I  am  glad  to  feel  sure  by  the  spirit  and  tone  and  enthusiasm  of  this 
meeting  that  all  the  discoveries  and  speculations  of  science  and  all  the 
results  of  modem  criticism  do  not  and  need  not  really  impair  the  sense  of 
the  divine  presence  with  us  and  the  hope  of  a  heavenly  immortality  when 
this  brief  struggle  is  past. 
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OUR  OPEN  SOUTHERN  DOOR. 

BY  REV.  A.  D.  MAYO. 

I  AH  invited  to  a  brief  statement  of  my  own  ministry  of  education,  con- 
ducted for  four  years  past  through  thii*teen  of  our  Southern  States.  The 
limitation  of  time  forbids  extended  statement  of  the  Southern  educational 
situation  or  details  of  my  own  interesting  experience  among  the  Southern 
people,  and  I  shall  only  present  these  as  illustrations  of  the  point  to  which 
I  call  your  attention.  My  object  is  to  answer  the  question :  la  there  an 
open  door  into  the  grecU  Southern  educational  field,  through  which  the 
people  represented  in  this  Conference  can  enter^  in  their  own  natural 
way,  with  fair  hope  of  good  service  to  the  children,  the  South,  and  the 
country  f 

Our  sixteen  Southern  States  now  contain  probably  20,000,000  of  the 
56,000,000  of  the  American  people,  and  one  third  of  them  are  emanci- 
pated slaves  and  their  children.  The  eleven  States  that  seceded  from  the 
Union  in  1861  contain  16,000,000,  with  even  a  larger  proportion  of  freed- 
men.  To  them,  the  Civil  War  brought  absolute  destruction  of  financial 
interests,  the  reversal  of  all  political  habits,  and  the  complete  overthrow 
of  the  only  order  of  society  known  through  a  realm  as  extensive  as  Europe, 
besides  Russia.  The  only  system  of  education  in  the  country  —  the  old 
English'system  of  colleges  and  academies,  chiefly  sectarian,  for  the  better- 
off  folk,  with  little  concern  for  the  poor  and  ignorant,  and  no  provision  for 
the  negro  —  went  down,  with  everything  else,  in  1865,  and  now,  after 
twenty  years,  is  barely  on  its  feet.  Indeed,  one  generation  of  white 
children,  between  1860  and  1870,  were  almost  wholly  deprived  of  educational 
opportunity.  Within  the  past  fifteen  3'ears,  the  Southern  people  have 
established  our  American  system  of  free  common  schools  in  every  State, 
and  made  it  a  little  better  each  year.  During  the  past  twenty  years,  the 
North  and  the  nation  have  expended  probably  $2,000,000  a  year  — 
$40,000,000  in  all  —  on  Southern  education,  nine  tenths  of  it  for  the  freed- 
men.  This  present  year,  the  Southern  people,  without  help,  have  expended 
$15,000,000  for  common  schools,  free  to  all ;  and,  within  the  past  fifteen 
years,  not  less  than  $75,000,000,  possibl}-  a  larger  sum.  When  I  consider 
the  absolute  prostration  of  1865,  the  wide-spread  poverty  of  the  present, 
and  that  in  twenty  years  these  sixteen  States  have  passed  through  the  most 
radical  social  change  possible  to  a  people,  and  the  fact  that  during  this 
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period  they  have  reinstated  the  higher  and  secondary  education  for  tiie 
white  race  and  made  it  better  than  before  1860,  established  the  &ee  pablic 
school  for  all  children,  paid,  from  their  own  necessities,  $75,000,000,  doing 
things  a  little  better  every  year,  and  to-day  are  in  what  may  be  called 
withoat  exaggeration  a  vast  educational  revival,  I  can  say  truly  no  people 
on  earth,  under  circumstances  so  discouraging,  have  done  so  much  for 
education  in  any  twenty  years  of  human  history. 

But,  alas !  how  much  remains  to  be  done ;  and  how  overwhelming,  even 
appalling,  is  the  spectacle  presented  by  these,  our  own  States,  this  very 
year !  At  least  one  sixth  of  the  entire  population  of  the  South  is  absolutely 
illiterate,  with  all  implied  by  that  word  in  our  country.  One  third  of  its  entire 
voting  population  cannot  read  the  ballot,  and  perhaps  another  tiiiird  only 
reads  of  public  afOfiirs  in  a  practically  useless  way.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
freedmen  cannot  write,  and  not  five  per  cent  of  the  adult  colored  people 
possess  anything  that  can  fidrly  be  called  education.  Only  one  third  of  the 
children  and  youth  under  twenty-one  really  attend  any  school.  And  the 
average  length  of  the  public  school  year  does  not  reach  four  months. 

But  why  do  not  the  Southern  people  educate  their  children  as  the  people 
of  the  North  are  doing  ?  After  four  years  of  careful  observation,  I  answer : 
All  things  considered,  they  are  doing  as  much,  proportionally,  as  the  North, 
and  more  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  But  the  South,  even  to-day, 
is  the  most  impoverished  of  all  civilized  lands.  With  boundless  resooroes, 
it  is  without  the  means  of  doing  thoroughly  any  one  of  a  dozen  things  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  upbuilding  of  republican  society  as  it  exists  in  the 
more  powerfhl,  rich,  and  progressive  States  of  our  Union.  Take  this  fact : 
onl}*^  two  of  the  eleven  States  that  went  off  in  1861  have  now  a  State  valu- 
ation equal  to  the  deposits  in  the  saving  banks  of  Massachusetts.  In  plain 
language,  the  laboring  people  of  Massachusetts,  fVom  their  savings  of 
S250,000,000,  could  buy  up  any  one  of  these  eleven  States  except  Virginia 
and  Texas.  Of  course  there  are  many  obstacles  besides  poverty,  the 
greatest  not  being  the  unwillingness  of  the  educated,  but  the  indifference, 
unwisdom,  and  general  obstructiveness  of  the  uneducated  class,  only 
partially  represented  by  the  absolutely  illiterate.  Even  if  Congress  riiall 
decide  to  grant  national  aid,  —  $70,000,000  in  ten  years,  —  it  will  only 
pay  for  twenty  millions  of  people  what  the  State  of  New  Toric  pays  in 
seven  years  for  five  millions  of  people.  At  best,  this  gift,  though  doubtless 
a  great  stimulant,  will  give  the  Southern  boy  ftom  $3  to  $4  a  year ;  while 
Massachusetts  gives  $15  a  year  for  the  education  of  every  human  creature 
that  can  run  on  two  legs.  The  fact  is,  education  is  the  most  expensive  of 
all  things,  except  ignorance ;  and  ignorance  is  bankruptcy  and  barbarism 
always  and  everywhere. 

Now,  if  there  be  anybody  in  this  presence  who  still  asks  the  question, 
^'  What  have  we  to  do  with  all  this?  "  I  must  postpone  the  arduous  job  of 
his  conversion  to  my  next  summer's  vacation.  I  assume  that  everybody  here 
is  deeply  impressed  with  this  duty  as  patriot,  Christian,  woman,  or  man. 
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I  trust  we  all  are  agreed  on  one  plank  of  the  political  platform,  — to  vote 
for  no  man  in  national  affairs  who  is  opposed  to  national  aid  for  education. 
Bat,  beyond  this,  have  the  Unitarian  people  any  special  call  to  this  field? 
And  is  there  an  open  door  where  they  are  invited  to  enter  and  do  their 
work  in  behalf  of  these  children  of  the  South,  who  in  twenty  years  more  will 
hold  in  their  hands  the  interest,  the  happiness,  perhaps  tlie  very  existence 
of  the  republic  that  makes  brothers  and  sisters  of  us  all? 

Let  me  say  that  within  the  past  twenty  years  our  Unitarian  people  have 
not  been  lacking  in  patriotism,  philanthropy,  or  Christian  sympathy  in  the 
educational  upbuilding  of  the  South.  Our  good  men  and  women  have  honor- 
able mention  in  the  original  work  for  the  schooling  of  the  freedman,  and 
have  given,  often  abundantly,  and  sent  forth  many  of  their  choicest  men 
and  women  to  the  Southern  field.  In  our  own  characteristic  way,  we  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  money  to  enterprises  controlled  by  other  religious 
bodies,  sometimes  to  schools  where  none  of  our  young  people  would  be  al- 
lowed to  teach.  Some  of  our  benevolent  people,  like  Mrs.  Ilemenway, 
Enoch  Pratt,  and  others,  are  known  among  the  great  contributors  to  this 
work.  But  we  must  remember  that  we  are  living  in  1884,  not  in  1865,  and 
that  the  South  is  now,  as  far  as  outward  organization  goes,  like  the  North. 
Educational  work  in  the  South  to-day  lias  channels  as  well  defined  as  in  the 
West,  and  the  old  style  of  ^*  going  down  South  to  teach  the  negroes  "  is  well- 
nigh  a  thing  of  the  past!  And  here  let  me  add  that,  apart  f^om  exceptional 
places  and  persons,  the  most  wasteful  use  of  money  is  to  give  to  the  multi- 
tude of  irresponsible  people,  of  all  colors,  whose  solicitation  for  local,  private, 
and  personal  enterprises  is  the  chronic  worriment  of  everybody  in  the  North 
who  is  known  to  have  given  money  for  education.  Not  a  dollar  should  now 
be  sent  down  South  without  advice  from  far  more  reliable  sources  than  this 
class  of  solicitors  can  present.  You  cannot  educate  twenty  millions  of 
people  by  a  subscription  paper ;  and  our  New  England  people,  especially, 
are  giving  thousands  on  thousands  in  this  hap-hazard  benevolence,  that  is 
often  the  worst  hindrance,  —  the  encouragement  to  every  broken-down 
person  in  the  country  to  start  a  little  school  and  draw  upon  Northern  funds 
for  its  support.  The  money  given  by  our  own  people  in  this  careless  way 
would  support  a  Ministry  of  Education,  with  Hinds  for  publication,  wise 
student  aid,  and  facilities  for  giving  valuable  information  which  would  be 
felt  through  the  entire  South  land. 

There  remain  two  methods  by  which  our  people  can  go  in,  through  some 
well-defined  door,  and  work  in  a  practical  and  powerful  way. 

First,  we  may  give  to  the  great  missionary  schools  that  are  established 
by  the  different  Northern  Churches  in  all  the  Southern  States.  Leaving  out 
the  elementarj'  establishments,  largel}*  parochial,  there  are  now  some  twenty 
of  these  so-called  universities,  colleges,  etc.,  where  probably  fifteen  thousand 
colored  youth  are  being  trained  as  teachers,  and  generally  for  the  upper 
stratum  of  colored  society.  They  all  include  industrial  training,  and  are 
all  lai^ely  devoted  to  the  moral,  social,  and  religious  uplifting  of  the  people. 
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By  invitation,  I  have  visited  and  done  work  in  nearly  all  of  these  schools. 
They  are  all  useful,  some  of  them  admirable,  and  deserve  the  praise  which 
belongs  to  the  great  religious  bodies  they  represent.  The  Southern  people 
are  now  doing  them  justice,  and  several  States  subsidize  them  for  special 
work.  Probably  more  than  a  million  dollars  a  year  is  thus  expended  by 
Northern  Churches,  Catholic  and  evangelical,  the  Congregational  Chordi 
leading  the  march  of  this  noble  army  of  the  Lord,  last  year  to  the  mosic 
of  one  thousand  dollars  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Why  shall  we  not 
turn  in  our  means  for  them  or  for  similar  movements  among  the  colored 
denominations  of  the  South? 

Because,  with  few  exceptions,  Hampton  the  chief,  these  are  all  strictly 
denominational  religious  schools,  under  the  control  of  denominational 
boards ;  making  a  sectarian  test  in  teachers ;  oi^anizing  their  pupils  into 
exclusivel}'  evangelical  churches,  worked  in  the  same  method  as  the  great 
sects  the}'  represent.  All  these  missions,  more  or  less,  are  pushing  the 
parochial  school  system.  There  is  the  same,  and  only  the  same,  reason  why 
we  should  support  these  schools  as  that  we  should  support  the  Churches 
they  represent.  We  appreciate  the  glory  of  the  whole  Christian  Church  in 
America,  but  have  our  own  theories  of  Christianity  and  our  own  waj's  of 
church  polity.  This  whole  system  of  church  schooling,  noble  and  beneficent 
as  it  may  be,  is  aside  from  our  idea  of  educational  propagandism,  and  can- 
not be  consistently  supported  largely  by  us,  unless  ^t  can  be  shown  that  it 
is  the  only  effective  way  by  which  we  can  reach  and  help  the  people  of  Uie 
South. 

But  why  should  we  go  in  at  any  of  these  side  doors,  while  the  great  front 
door  stands  wide  open,  inviting  everj-  friend  of  the  children  to  come  in? 
That  open  front  door  is  the  peoples  free  school^  now  established  in  every 
Southern  State,  including  the  State  university,  normal  and  industrial 
instruction,  and  the  fhic  public  library  for  every  child  of  both  races  and  all 
classes,  —  established,  I  say,  by  legislation  and  the  unchangeable  purpose 
of  the  people.  In  actual  operation  nowhere  as  well  as  could  be  desired, 
painfully  ineflfective  for  the  great  work,  but,  on  the  whole,  as  well  supported 
as  can  be  expected  under  present  conditions,  Grod  forbid  that  I  should 
disparage  or  discourage  one  honest  effort  to  teach  one  little  child  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  But,  after  pa3'ing  mj'  hearty  tribute  of  respect, 
often  of  admiration,  for  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  parochial  and  denomi- 
national wa3%  I  feel  it  my  duty,  as  an  educational  man,  a  patriot,  and 
a  Christian,  to  declare  that  the  illiteracv  of  the  South  can  neither  be  over- 
come  nor  largely  modified  by  all  that  can  be  done  through  the  Churches  and 
the  clergy  in  this  way.  Even  the  work  of  proper  church  development  quite 
exceeds  the  present  ability  of  the  wealthiest  sects  in  the  land,  and  no 
denomination  can  shoulder  this  vast  enterprise  of  popular  education  without 
peril  of  financial  bankruptcy. 

After  getting  the  uttermost  from  the  present  denominational  arrange- 
ments, the  Southern  people  must  more  and  more  rely,  as  the  years  go  on, 
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upon  the  people's  common  school  for  the  training  of  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  their  children.  There  is  the  place  to  put  in  work.  This  is  the 
great  front  door,  standing  wide  open,  through  which  every  good  man  and 
woman  may  go  in  and  help  the  people  of  the  South.  And,  valuable  as 
national  aid  and  ever}'  sort  of  private  financial  assistance  may  be,  the  most 
vital  help  to  our  Southern  folk  is  that  friendly  advice,  suggestion,  encour- 
agement, which  shall  show  them  the  best  way  to  help  themselves.  The 
good  man  or  woman  who  goes  to  a  Southern  community  and  for  a  time 
gives  it  a  free  school,  supported  by  Northern  funds,  is  doing  what  is  always 
a  gracious  and  sometimes  an  essential  work.  But,  after  all,  the  best  result 
of  that  school  is  an  object-lesson  to  show  the  people  what  education  can  do. 
The  friendly  counsellor  who  persuades  a  Southern  community,  however  poor 
and  discouraged,  to  grapple  with  this  work  in  its  own  best  way  —  to  save, 
to  make  sacrifices,  to  tax  to  the  quick,  to  build  up  the  children's  side  of 
society  —  is  doing  the  best  of  all  work.  For  the  noblest  service  that  can 
be  rendered  to  an  American  citizen  or  State  is  to  bring  citizen  and  State  to 
the  point  where  each  insists  with  jealous  pride  on  doing  its  own  level  best, 
and  welcomes  every  gift  chiefly  because  of  the  love  that  sweetens  the  giving, 
and  lifts  giver  and  receiver  to  the  plane  where  both  are  henceforth  one. 

The  great  educational  triumphs  of  our  Unitarian  body  have  been  in 
giving  to  the  country  a  group  of  remarkable  men  and  women  as  leaders 
in  the  people's  fVee  school  and  the  unsectarian  higher  education.  We  have 
failed  in  every  attempt  to  build  up  denominational  schools,  and  not  one 
exists  to-day.  We  have  succeeded,  always,  in  our  service  to  the  American 
people,  in  the  development  of  their  own  proper  style  of  education.  Horace 
Mann,  May,  Hosmer,  Eliot,  Hej-wood,  Clarke,  and  our  **  noble  women,  not 
a  few,"  have  struck  our  key-note  in  the  past.  Every  eminent  teacher, 
clcrg3'man,  philanthropist,  and  social  reformer  that  has  been  of  us  or  near 
us,  could  always  be  counted  upon  for  this  ministry  of  education.  Now,  the 
front  door  stands  open  ;  and,  if  we  are  true  to  our  traditions  of  the  past, 
our  educational  principles  of  the  present,  and  our  genius  for  spiritual  leader- 
ship, we  shall  go  in,  —  not  as  a  church  for  propagandism,  nor  an  ecclesias- 
ticism  to  build  up  schools  of  our  own,  but  as  a  company  of  Christian 
patriots,  trying  to  aid  the  Southern  people,  at  their  most  critical  point,  by 
helping  them  to  help  themselves. 

All  that  I  claim  to  have  done  is  to  demonstrate  that  this  is  not  only  a 
feasible  way  of  work,  but  the  only  way  by  which  all  classes  and  conditions 
and  both  races  of  the  Southern  people  can  be  approached  by  one  man  or  by 
the  same  class  of  men.  For  four  years  I  have  been  going  in  and  out  this 
big  front  door,  in  no  spirit  of  hostility  against  the  numerous  'agencies  now 
at  work ;  so  far,  approved  by  them  all  and  welcomed  in  the  schools  by  their 
teachers  and  largely  by  the  clergy  of  every  religious  faith.  Indeed,  I  have 
received  more  evangelical  Christian  courtesj'  in  these  four  years,  by  way  of 
invitations  to  Southern  pulpits,  than  in  the  whole  thirty-five  years  of  my 
ministry  in  the  North.    I  am  told,  by  those  who  know  best,  that  no  North- 
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ern  man  has  been  received  so  kindly  and  given  such  boundless  opportanities 
for  work,  with  such  complete  freedom  of  expression  and  operation,  since 
the  war  as  m3'self.  I  know  myself  well  enough  to  understand  that  this  has 
not  been  because  of  the  eminence  of  the  minister,  but  is  due  to  the  stjle  of 
the  ministry  of  education  which  he  represents.  I  have  gone  straight  to  the 
people  of  the  South  through  the  open  front  door  of  the  people's  schooL  I 
have  spoken  to  man}-  thousands  of  children  and  3*outh,  often  of  the  families 
most  identified  with  Southern  affairs  in  the  past,  presenting  education  in 
every  conceivable  phase.  I  have  lived  among  the  teachers,  telling  them  all 
I  knew  and  where  they  could  find  what  I  was  not  able  to  impart.  I  have 
never  failed  to  work  with  any  legislature  in  session,  and  have  always  been 
welcomed,  often  entertained  and  honored  as  a  public  guest,  and  everywhere 
speeded  on  my  ministry  by  Southern  public  men  in  Washington  and  every 
State.  I  never  fail  to  visit  the  colored  schools,  public  and  private,  work 
for  their  teachers,  and  address  their  people.  I  am  constantly  making  pub- 
lic talks  to  large  assemblies  in  behalf  of  popular  education,  and  often  am 
called  to  labor  with  the  influential  classes  of  a  communit}'  to  persuade  them 
to  establish  or  improve  their  public  schools.  I  preach  in  churches  of  almost 
eveiy  denomination,  white  and  colored.  Christian  and  Hebrew,  upon  the 
great  theme.  The  press  everywhere  is  open  to  me.  And  perhaps,  more 
than  all,  my  ministry  goes  on  through  an  endless  '^  talk  by  the  way,''  — 
eight  months  a  year  down  South,  four  months  telling  you,  up  in  the  North, 
the  things  I  have  seen. 

Now  this,  as  I  look  at  it,  is  the  way  in  which  we  can  go  in,  with  perfect 
charity  to  all,  and  no  purpose  but  to  help  these  people  help  themselves. 
Every  competent  man  or  woman  according  to  competency  will  be  welcomed 
as  I  have  been ;  and  if  any  good  man  or  dear  woman  in  our  Zion  is  just 
now  down  on  the  knees,  asking  God  to  point  the  best  way  of  giving  money 
to  build  up  his  kingdom,  I  believe  I  can  help  the  interpretation  of  the 
answer.  I  can  show  how  mone}',  invested  in  such  educational  matter  as  I 
distribute,  would  reach  thousands  of  good  people ;  how,  with  $50  or  $100  a 
3'ear  for  private  student  aid,  I  could  render  assistance  of  the  most  valuable 
kind ;  how  I  could  co-operate  especial  with  public  school  authorities  every- 
where in  the  training  of  teachers ;  and  how  I  could  give  information  that 
would  be  of  the  first  importance  to  all  our  friends  who  desire  to  plant  edu- 
cational gifts  in  this  fhiitful  Southern  soil. 

And  let  me  close  by  thanking  the  people  among  whom  God  has  called  me 
to  work,  through  a  long  professional  life,  for  the  opportunity  to  crown  that 
life  with  this  glorious  ministry  of  education.  It  is  my  prayer  to  God  that  I 
may  be  kept  alive  as  long  as  my  great-grandfather,  who  went  '^  out  West "  at 
ninety-six,  and  voted  for  General  Harrison  as  President  at  one  hundred,  all 
the  time  working  for  my  dear  children  in  the  South,  and  passing  on  to  such 
reward  as  may  await  me  through  the  people's  great,  wide-open,  American 
front  door. 
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BY  KEV.  WILLIAM  D.  JOHNSON,  D.D.,  OP  ATHENS,  GA., 
Secntary  of  Education  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  ChurcL 

You  will  at  once  believe  me  when  I  saj  it  is  under  a  heavy  weight  of 
embarrassment  that  I  appear  before  you  to-day.  (Doming  as  I  do  from  the 
far-off  plantations  of  Georgia,  treading  for  the  first  time  the  historic  and 
romantic  precincts  of  Saratoga,  and  being  ushered  as  I  am  into  the  pres- 
ence of  the  assembled  representatives  of  the  wealth,  the  culture,  and 
exalted  piety  of  the  world's  foremost  race,  and  of  your  princely  denomi- 
nation of  Christians,  I  should  well  be  at  a  loss  for  words  in  which  to 
address  yon,  were  it  not  that  the  age  and  the  drcumstances  are  crying 
for  utterance  upon  the  very  topics  you  have  set  iTor  this  occasion.  I  am 
further  encouraged,  when  I  remember  that  3'ou  scarcely  need  enlightenment 
upon  the  facts  and  representations  which  might  otherwise  claim  a  hearing 
in  this  distinguished  presence.  And  since  you  are  the  sons  and  successors 
of  the  great  original  friends  of  our  race,  the  Channings,.  the  Wares,  the 
Lowes,  the  Bellowses,  the  Welds,  the  EUises,  the  Fumesses,  the  Hales, 
and  their  compeers,  I  shall  be  allowed  to  refer  as  best  I  can  to  what  you 
already  know  of  our  past  history  and  present  necessities. 

Victor  Hugo  once  said,  ^'Ail  who  are  devoted  to  art,  of  whatever 
age  or  race,  are  fellow-citizens."  The  Hon.  Joseph  E.  Brown,  of 
Georgia,  in  the  United  States  Senate,  speaking  of  the  Negroes,  said :  ''  As 
they  are  citizens,  let  us  make  of  them  the  best  citizens  we  can."  And  he 
fiirther  said:  '^Ignorance  may  be  cheated  anywhere.  Educate  them, 
teach  them  to  know  their  rights ;  and,  knowing  them,  they  will  maintain 
them."  In  the  recent  procession  of  the  Labor  Unions  in  New  York  Citj^ 
when  more  than  twenty  thousand  men  were  in  the  line,  among  them  the 
Wendell  Phillips  Union,  Number  2,  composed  of  four  hundred  colored  men, 
the  most  conspicuous  motto  thrown  to  the  breeze  was  this :  ^'  An  injury  to 
one  concerns  us  all."  No  matter  whether  it  is  a  hand  or  a  foot  that  suffers, 
it  is  the  highest  interest  of  the  whole  body  to  see  that  the  proper  remedy 
is  applied,  and  that  in  the  quickest  possible  time  and  in  the  most  effectual 
manner. 

If  there  are  any  real  Americans  in  this  countiy,  any  worthy,  laboring, 
patriotic,  and  conservative  classes,  our  people  must  be  set  down  among 
the  truest  of  the  true.    When  you  landed  at  Plymouth  Bock,  we  landed  at 
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Jamestown ;  and  for  over  seventj-five  years  nothing  has  been  added  to  tis 
by  immigration.    The  Negro  has  been  the  philosopher's  stone  of  all  oar 
saccess  as  a  nation.    His  brain  and  muscle  have  tamed  eyerything  into 
gold ;  and  now  he  comes  asking  that  a  little  of  the  gold  be  converted  back 
into  the  brain  and  masde  of  the  rising  generation.     We  come  not  so  mach 
as  beggars,  but  as  heirs,  asking  only  a  small  part  of  the  interest  which  has 
been  set  down  to  our  account.    Who  performed  the  first  labor  of  felling 
the  trees  and  fixing  the  foundations  of  our  cities?    Who  blazed  out  the 
public  highways  of  the  colonies  and  the  infant  republic?    Who  guided  die 
footsteps  of  your  first  Washingtons,  Adamses,  Clays,  and  Calhouns?    Who 
struck  the  first  blow  and  gave  up  the  first  blood  to  the  Revolutionary  War? 
Who  stood,  North,  South,  East,  and  West,  among  the  most  faithful  of  the 
faithful  in  the  dark  days  from  '61  to  '65  of  the  present  century*?    And  the 
answer  comes  crashing  back  from  the  buried  sepulchres  of  the  past  and 
the  living  voices  of  the  present,  It  was  the  Negro. 

It  may  be  said  that,  from  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitation  to  the 
opening  of  our  late  fratricidal  war,  no  lawyer  rose  to  eminence,  no  min- 
ister towered  above  his  fellows,  no  statesman  guided  the  Ship  of  State,  but 
according  as  he  had  been  baptized,  renewed,  and  regenerated  by  the  power 
and  prestige  of  liis  position  upon  the  status  of  the  Negro  American. 

But  the  times  have  changed,  and  we  have  changed  with  them.  We  have 
no  complaints  to  make  against  Providence  or  the  past.  We  only  ask  of 
our  white  fellow-citizens  a  kind  remembrance  of  our  abundant  labors  and 
sufilerings ;  and  to  the  American  Church  we  say :  *^  If  we  have  sown  nnto 
you  carnal  things,"  and  by  so  much  as  the  wants  of  the  soul  are  the  most 
distressing  wants,  'Ms  it  a  great  matter"  if  we  desire  to  reap  somewhat  of 
''your  spiritual  things"?  This  can  be  done  only  through  a  Christian 
education. 

And,  right  here,  yon  will  allow  me  to  express  our  gratitude  to  yon  and 
to  other  of  our  kind  friends  at  the  North  who  gave  their  thousands  of 
dollars  to  found  those  colleges  and  schools  at  the  South,  through  which  we 
have  been  enabled  to  prove  to  the  world  that  we  possess  capabUities  of 
soul  as  well  as  physical  development.  Too  much  praise  cannot  be  ac- 
corded those  heroic  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  yours,  who,  leaving  their 
homes  of  wealth,  luxury,  and  pleasant  associations,  came,  even  in  the 
face  of  the  horrid  front  of  war,  to  sufi<er  and  toil  with  us  as  the  first 
teachers  of  an  emancipated  race.  Heaven  bestow  upon  them  the  "  hundred- 
fold" blessing  of  the  faithfhl,  "  and  in  the  world  to  come  everlasting  life"! 
The  Prussian  maxim  is  true :  "  Whatever  3'ou  would  have  appear  in  the 
life  of  a  nation  you  must  first  put  into  its  schools." 

As  a  representative  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  we 
remember  to-day  the  devoted  labors  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  W.  Ware  and 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Lowe,  both  of  blessed  memory^  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hale  and  others 
of  your  great  Church,  through  whom,  besides  a  very  liberal  aid  in  money 
to  our  schools,  we  were  permitted  years  ago  to  become  the  dispensers  to 
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the  f^edmen  of  jonr  books  on  history,  philosophy,  and  miscellaneoas 
works  tending  toward  the  proper  development  of  our  physical,  intellectual, 
moral,  and  spiritual  life. 

Speaking  of  these  books,  the  venerable  Bishop  Payne,  chairman  of  oar 
committee  who  acted  with  yours  on  the  library  distribution,  says:  ''Those 
designed  for  children  have  had  a  most  healthy,  stimulating  effect  upon  my 
grandson.  He  read  every  one  of  them  before  he  had  reached  his  twelfth 
year."  And  as  much  could  be  said  of  the  family  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jenifer,  now 
of  Boston,  and  hundreds  of  our  people  whose  children  are  now  profitably 
and  intelligently  employed  in  the  great* work  of  imparting  this  knowledge 
to  others.  I  can  assure  you  that  it  became  a  matter  of  general  gratification 
to  the  ministers  and  members  of  my  church,  when  I  informed  them  that 
our  ancient  and  happy  arrangement,  which  had  only  been  interrupted  for  a 
time,  would  be  renewed  at  this  Conference. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  you  that,  while  much  can  be  done  for  our 
children  and  our  fellow-creatures,  yet  no  man  and  no  people  ever  amount 
to  much,  until  you  begin  to  trust  them  with  something?  It  is  a  foundation 
belief  in  the  construction  of  our  government  that  the  people  can  always  be 
trusted,  and  the  most  severe  trial  has  proved  the  correctness  of  that  doc- 
trine. While  other  denominations  have  done  an  incalculable  amount  of 
good  in  the  education  of  the  Negroes,  your  aid  is  justly  entitled  to  a  lofty 
pre-eminence  above  them  all,  because  it  came  into  vital  contact  with  the 
very  people  and  the  very  cause  you  intended  to  alleviate. 

All  of  the  Southern  States  have  done  something  for  the  education  of 
their  colored  youth.  Under  the  circumstances,  Geoigia  and  many  others 
have  done  nobly.  But  their  severe  losses  in  the  war,  with  the  slaves 
thrown  into  the  bargain,  erected  everywhere  at  the  South  a  natural  barrier 
to  any  enthusiastic  and  ample  provision  for  our  education.  I  am  happ}'  to 
state  that  there  is  now  being  rapidly  manifested  among  the  Southern  people 
a  healthy  and  genuine  opinion  in  favor  of  the  education  of  the  Negroes,  and 
especially  through  the  agency  of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Too  much  orthis  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  Rev.  Atticus  6.  Haygood, 
D.  D.,  whose  mighty  influence  has  done  more  than  all  others  in  awakening  a 
true  and  Christian  sentiment  upon  this  subject  among  the  good  people  of 
the  South. 

It  is  only  a  month  ago  that  the  Rev.  Dr.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  a  prominent 
Southern  minister,  speaking  in  one  of  our  meetings  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  said : 
*'An  educated  man  will  do  better  in  any  situation.  He  wOl  plough  a 
straighter  flirrow,  make  a  better  hammer,  be  a. better  preacher  or  lawyer; 
and,  if  a  doctor,  he  will  cure  the  patient  or  kill  him  more  scientifically." 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  are  convinced  that  the  progress  of  the  Chns* 
tianit}'  ot  the  Bible  will  be  the  progress  of  the  Negro.  When  we  are  able 
to  read  and  understand  the  Bible,  and  can  point  our  fellow  Christians,  of 
whatever  name  they  may  be,  to  the  place  that  says,  '^  All  things  whatsoever 
ye  would  that  men  should  do  to  you,   do  ye  even  so  to  them,'*  those 
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Christians  will  either  do  fbll  jastice  toward  the  Negroes  or  thej  will  have  to 
give  up  that  Bible. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  stood  npon  the  onter  bonndaries  of  a  Gommon 
hamanitj ;  bat,  thank  God,  the  day  has  dawned,  and  we  now  stand  within 
the  circle  of  men.  It  has  the  holy  Bible  for  its  centre,  and  the  infinite 
universe  for  its  circumference ;  it  is  filled  out  with  the  love  of  God,  and  we 
read  everywhere  in  characters  of  living  light,  '^  The  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.** 
And  such  is  the  emblem  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association,  under 
whose  auspices  we  speak  to-day. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  What  progress  has  the  Negro  made  since  the 
war?  we  can  give  but  a  partial  answer.  In  1865  we  had  nothing, — no 
money,  but  little  clothing,  nothing  to  eat,  and  many  of  us  not  even  a  name 
to  begin  with.  In  nine  years,  to  1874,  we  had  deposited  with  the  Freed- 
men's  Bank  $56,000,000.  In  1880  we  owned  in  Geoigia  six  hundred  and 
eighty  thousand  acres  of  land,  and  our  holding  for  the  entire  country  was 
five  million  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  In  Georgia,  we  paid  taxes  on 
$6,000,000  of  property,  $50,000,000  in  Louisiana,  and  $100,000,000  for 
the  whole  country,  besides  churches  and  other  property  not  taxed. 

The  education  of  the  Negro  means  business.  Take  the  simple  item  of 
cotton.  In  five  years  of  slavery,  from  1857  to  1861,  we  had  a  total  yield 
of  18,230,738  bales;  while  in  five  years  of  freedom,  1878  to  1882,  it  was 
27,667,869  bales,  an  excess  of  9,436,639  bales  in  favor  of  freedom. 

Again,  in  1865  we  had  no  books.  It  is  now  estimated  that  there  are 
16,000  teachers  among  the  freedmen,  with  an  enrolled  scholarship  at  the 
South  of  802,372  pupils.  Suppose  we  allow  each  teacher  and  scholar  to 
buy  three  books  per  annum,  and  the  books  to  cost  $1  each,  it  would  be  just 
$2,407,116  for  school-books  alone,  going  from  us  to  the  book  trade  of  the 
country. 

In  1865  we  had  no  organs  nor  sewing-machines ;  but  now  these  noble 
instruments  of  Yankee  genius  can  be  found  in  nearly  every  house  of  colored 
people  who  have  made  an}'  advance  in  education. 

No  true  merchant  can  disregard  these  figures ;  for  I  ain  satisfied  that 
investigation  will  show  that,  of  many  articles  shipped  to  the  South,  from 
one  third  to  one  fifth  finds  sale  among  our  people.  £ducate  them,  and  they 
will  wear  better  clothes,  better  shoes  and  hats,  eat  better  groceries,  buy 
better  furniture,  live  better  lives,  and  infuse  new  life  into  the  business  of  the 
countr}'. 

Rev.  Dr.  William  E.  Channing  well  said,  '^  Education  is  the  germ  of  all 
other  improvements;"  but  he  went  further,  and  said:  ^^ There  should 
be  no  economy  in  education.  Money  should  never  be  weighed  against  the 
soul  of  a  child.  It  should  be  poured  out  like  water  for  the  child's  intellec- 
tual and  moral  life.'*  ^ 

Since  the  war,  800,000  of  our  people  have  learned  to  read ;  but  what  is 
that  to  the  7,000,000  who  are  yet  in  the  dark  as  to  knowledge?    There  are 

1  Works,  Tol.  i.  p.  375. 
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to-day  1,126,815  children  of  school  age  at  the  South  who  have  not  been 
enrolled,  and  receive  no  benefit  of  education,  to  say  nothing  of  infants 
and  those  above  the  school  age. 

Two  millions  of  the  colored  race  have  been  gathered  into  the  various 
denominational  churches ;  but  what  is  that  to  the  5,000,000  who  are  yet 
strangers  to  the  Master? 

Friends,  what  can  3'ou  do  to  help  them  ? 

We  come  with  a  special  claim  which  you  have  already  perceived  to  be  in 
advance  of  all  others. 

First,  then,  it  is  an  internal  movement.  Our  good  friends  for  years 
have  propped  and  plastered  us  from  the  outside.  But,  thank  God,  to>day 
the  vital  inherent  energy  of  the  race  begins  to  stir  from  within ;  and, 
through  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  it  has  manifested  such  an 
active  and  useful  life  as  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that,  in  all  your  encour- 
agement and  assistance  to  us,  you  have  not  run  in  vain,  neither  labored  in 
vain. 

Our  organic  form  dates  back  to  1787,  when  the  sainted  Bishop  Allen,  a 
pure  black  man,  first  raised  the  standard  of  religious  liberty  for  the  Christian 
slave.  We  have  met  in  regular  quadrennial  general  conferences  since  1816 ; 
and  we  have  41  annual  conferences  throughout  the  States,  with  missions  in 
Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  We  have  9  bishops,  2,000  ministers,  500,000 
members,  with  280,000  children  in  our  Sabbath  schools. 

We  have  five  general  departments  of  church  activity,  —  the  Publication, 
Missionary,  Financial,  Sabbath-school,  and  Educational  Departments.  At 
the  head  of  each  stands  one  of  our  most  approved  ministers,  and  we  are  so 
thoroughly  organized  that  every  church  contributes  something  to  the  work 
of  each  department.  We  have  a  book-house  at  Philadelphia,  with  a  branch 
house  projected  at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  publish  three  newspapers,  with  a 
quarterly  review. 

We  have  also  the  Ladies'  Missionary  Society,  which  in  the  last  ten  years 
has  wrought  nobly  in  sustaining  our  missionaries  in  the  field. 

The  Educational  Department  is  the  youngest  of  them  all,  and  has  rather 
an  inferior  man  to  represent  it.  But  it  was  a  proud  moment  for  me,  some 
years  ago,  when,  before  one  of  the  wealthiest  and  most  fashionable  au- 
diences ever  assembled  in  New  York  City,  the  Hon.  William  E.  Dodge, 
of  precious  memory,  said,  ^^  In  all  my  successful  life  as  a  merchant,  the 
best  investment  of  money  I  ever  made  was  when  I  paid  for  the  education 
of  Rev.  William  D.  Johnson." 

The  Bible  says,  ^^  Unto  him  that  hath,  more  shall  be  given ;  '*  and  you 
will  take  an  interest  in  looking  over  what  we  have  already  attained.  We 
have  the  Wilberforoe  University,  Xenia,  Ohio ;  Allen  University,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. ;  Paul  Qninn  College,  Waco,  Texas ;  Johnson  High  School, 
Baleigh,  N.  C. ;  St  James  Academy,  New  Orleans ;  the  Divinity  School, 
Jacksonville,  Fla. ;  Ward  Normal  School,  Huntsville,  Texas;  Turner 
College,  Hernando,  Miss. ;  Morris  Brown  College,  Atlanta,  Ga. ;  a  mis- 
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sion  school  in  Hajti,  with  earnest  appeals  for  help  th>m  our  brethren  in 
Africa. 

These  schools  represent  a  property  of  $131,600.  They  have  depart- 
ments of  theology,  law,  and  medicine,  with  34  professors  and  2,000  stu- 
dents; and  they  send  forth  graduates  every  year. 

To  keep  up  this  work  and  to  establish  labor  and  indastrial  departments 
in  connection  with  all  of  them,  we  have  set  out  to  raise  for  this  year 
$100,000,  and  we  trust  God  for  the  years  to  come. 

After  hearing  this  partial  statement  of  our  affairs,  I  am  satisfied  that 
you  will  agree  with  the  statement  of  Rev.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale,  who, 
after  looking  over  my  papers,  said,  ''  I  like  your  plans  and  arrangements 
better  than  those  of  any  gentleman  I  have  yet  seen." 

One  other  feature  will  commend  onr  cause  to  yon.  Some  three  fourths 
of  our  membership  is  in  the  South ;  and,  as  nothing  can  affect  the  colored 
people  of  this  country  that  does  not  also  affect  our  white  neighbors,  it  will 
be  gratifying  for  you  to  know  that  our  Church  has  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
entire  confidence  of  the  great  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South  and  the 
hearty  encouragement  of  all  other  denominations. 

And,  besides,  I  assure  you  that  many  young  men  who  have  been  edu- 
cated and  trained  by  pther  Christian  bodies  have  immigrated  to  us,  upon  no 
other  account  than  the  larger  room  which  it  offers  for  the  development 
of  their  manhood,  while  it  gives  them  greater  access  to  the  people  as 
preachers  of  the  gospel  of  Christ. 

Then,  in  the  name  of  this  Church,  founded  and  controlled  by  colored 
men,  with  a  motto  Just  such  as  you  j'ourselves  would  have  cut  upon  our  denom- 
inational seal,  *^6od  our  Father,  and  man  our  brother,"  this  Church,  being 
the  largest  and  most  compact  organization  of  colored  Christians  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  moving  out  for  a  broader  Christianitj'  and  striving  to  attain 
the  full  measure  of  men  in  Christ  Jesus,  —  in  her  name  I  appeal  to  yon  for 
help  in  lifting  our  people  up  to  God. 

In  the  recent  discoveries  of  Livingstone,  Stanley,  and  others,  with  the 
Holy  Spirit  being  poured  out  upon  our  four  infant  churches  in  Africa,  the 
Macedonian  cry  comes  to  us  from  the  unexplored  wilds  of  the  Dark  Conti- 
nent, saying,  ^^  Come  over  and  help  us."  And  we  are  making  all  haste  to 
respond. 

But  words  are  insufficient :  you  know  our  necessities.  They  have  found 
a  tongue  in  every  passing  event,  and  they  have  already  touched  your 
hearts. 

Who  can  look  out  upon  this  vast  field,  and  not  exclaim  with  the  Master, 
*'  The  harvest  truly  is  great,  but  the  laborers  are  few :  pray  j-e,  therefore, 
the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  he  would  send  forth  laborers  into  his  harvest"? 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  thoroughly  organized  for  this  work,  and  for 
nearly  ten  years  have  been  throwing  $600,000  per  year  into  their  missions 
among  the  Areedmen;  and,  in  their  many  schools  already  established, 
higher  education  is  fUmished  without  cost  to  the  student    And,  as  the 
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result,  I  quote  the  Btriking  language  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  T.  M.  D.  Ward,  in 
January  last,  when  he  said,  ^'To-day,  the  Roman  Catholics  have  enrolled 
two  hundred  thousand  of  our  children  at  the  South."  And  I  quote  these 
other  words  of  a  Presbyterian  committee  of  gentlemen  at  Philadelphia  in 
1878,  who  said,  ^'  At  the  present  rate  of  contributions  by  Protestants  to  the 
same  work,  it  would  take  one  hundred  3'ears  to  supply  the  race  with  min« 
isters  alone,  if  no  minister  died,  and  the  population  did  not  increase." 

Friends,  I  appeal  to  you.  Will  you  not  give  your  heart  and  your  hand 
to  the  vote  that  shall  carry  aid  and  consolation  to  this  mass  of  humanity? 
It  is  gold  tried  in  the  fire,  and  has  just  rolled  out  from  the  dark  fhrnace  of 
aflSiction.  Will  you  not  aid  in  impressing  upon  it  the  seal  of  heaven  and 
immortal  truth?  By  and  by,  their  impressibility  will  be  gone.  Their 
characters  and  the  character  of  their  posterity  will  be  fixed  forever. 

Intemperance,  the  bane  of  the  ignorant,  is  making  fearful  inroads  upon 
us.  The  chain-gang  system  is  rapidly  reducing  us  back  to  a  slavery  worse 
than  that  from  which  we  were  emancipated.  The  commune  and  the  revo- 
lutionary spirit  can  count  upon  our  numbers  in  any  emergency.  Thus, 
through  multiplied  forms  of  evil,  great  masses  of  our  people  are  perishing 
for  lack  of  knowledge ;  while  millions  of  the  professed  servants  of  the  Lord 
''  stand  idle  aU  thq  day." 

Friends,  what  can  you  do?  What  will  you  do?  God  help  you  to  an- 
swer in  the  words  and  spirit  of  the  Master  when  he  said,  ^'  I  must  work  the 
works  of  Him  that  sent  me,  while  it  is  day :  the  night  cometh  when  no  man 
can  work." 
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REMARKS  BY  JOSEPH  SHIPPEN. 

Some  of  us  remember,  as  if  of  yesterday,  how  oar  hearts  were  thrilled 
during  the  first  meeting  of  this  National  Unitarian  Conference,  held  at  New 
York,  in  April,  1865,  by  the  announcement  that  Richmond  had  fallen  and 
the  great  Civil  War  was  over.  It  had  been  anticipated  that  this  return  of 
peace  would  bring  with  it  not  only  great  and  difficult  problems  of  states- 
manship, but  also  in  establishing  educational  institutions  in  the  South  that 
would  lead  to  higher  civilization  and  make  republican  government  possible. 

The  call  for  our  first  Conference,  and  the  pervading  sentiment  of  that 
meeting  in  that  hour  of  triumph,  emphasized  the  new  line  of  opportunity 
and  duty ;  and  the  key-fiote  to  which  all  our  hearts  vibrated  in  harmony  was 
struck  by  the  magic  voice  of  our  revered  leader,  Dr.  Bellows. 

Our  anticipations  of  the  magnitude  and  difficulty  of  the  tasks  fell  short  of 
the  reality ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of  near  twenty  years,  an  intelligent  compre* 
hension  of  the  subject  forces  the  conviction  on  our  minds  that  the  problem 
of  education  in  the  Southern  States  remains,  and  is  sure  to  remain,  of  the 
first  importance.  The  opportunity  and  duty  have  never  escaped  our  atten- 
tion ;  and,  during  our  present  session,  we  have  listened  with  gratification 
to  the  reports  made  of  our  denominational  and  educational  work  in  the 
South.  Yet  we  must  profoundly  regret  that  our  first  hopes  and  inspirations 
have  attained  such  limited  results.  Surely,  the  doors  of  opportunity  stood 
widely  open ;  and  the  lack  of  money,  even  with  aU  the  many  other  demands 
upon  our  resources,  has  not  been  insurmountable.  The  great  difficulty  lay 
in  securing  the  right  men  capable  and  willing  to  undertake  and  prosecute 
the  work.  The  highest  attainments  in  combination  with  peculiar  and  rare 
personal  gifts  were  required  of  him  who  would  be  an  apostle  of  education 
from  the  North  to  the  South.  The  work  demanded  a  knowledge  of  the 
subject  of  education,  a  wisdom  derived  fh)m  the  theory  and  practice  of  the 
experience  of  the  past,  a  mature  Judgment  combined  with  tact  and  discretion 
in  dealing  with  men,  a  power  of  illumination  by  enthusiasm  and  eloquence, 
and  still,  above  all,  a  reverent  consecration. 

Surely  may  we  rejoice  that,  as  time  went  on,  these  severe  requirements 
have  been  found  and  developed  in  one  of  our  leaders  to  a  marked  d^^ree. 
We  have  followed  with  interest  Mr.  Mayo  in  his  heroic  and  well-directed 
efforts.  While  from  youth  to  the  Aill  maturity  of  manhood  he  has  been  a 
student  of  our  institutions  and  tendencies,  his  wisdom  has  been  accumulated 
from  a  wide  and  varied  intercourse  with  men  as  well  as  fW>m  varied  resi- 
dence and  travel  in  the  different  parts  of  our  country  and  in  foreign  lands. 
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Always  interested  in  the  subject  of  education,  he  has  been  for  years  an 
editor  of  the  ^'  Journal  of  Education ; ''  and  even  during  the  spare  hours  of 
this  week  he  has  been  busily  investigating  the  school  methods  of  this  city 
of  Saratoga.  Combining  with  these  attainments  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
subject  and  a  rare  facility  of  public  address,  he  has  brought  to  the  work  the 
consecration  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  attend  last  July  the  annual  session  of  the  Ameri- 
can Education  Association  at  Madison,  Wis.,  where  nearly  five  thousand 
teachers  were  in  council.  The  Southern  States  were  largely  represented, 
and  the  problem  of  education  in  the  South  was  the  most  important  subject 
considered.  The  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  and  teachers  from 
several  Southern  States  spoke  in  enthusiastic  recognition  of  the  value  of 
Mr.  Mayo's  services.  The  convention  listened  to  his  remarks  and  several 
addresses  with  an  attention  and  deference  that  betokened  the  unanimity  with 
which  he  was  accorded  the  exalted  position  of  leader  among  leaders  in 
Southern  education. 

In  the  notable  debate  in  the  Ujiited  States  Senate  last  winter  upon  the 
subject  of  giving  federal  aid  to  Southern  education,  the  highest  recognition 
was  given  by  senators  of  both  South  and  North  to  the  views  of  Mr.  Mayo 
on  the  subject  Senator  Blair,  of  New  Hampshire,  in  advocating  the  meas- 
ure before  reading  Mr.  Mayo's  statement  in  extensOj  said :  — 

"  Dr.  Mayo  is  well  known  throughout  the  country.  His  views  have  been  ex- 
pressed on  many  oocasioos,  and  they  are  those  probably  of  the  largest  and  per- 
haps the  most  accurate  observer  in  the  Northern  States  upon  this  matter  of  the 
school  condition  of  the  people  of  the  South." 

Senator  Hampton  said,  ^^  There  is  no  higher  authority  on  this  continent." 
Senator  Lamar  said :  — 

**  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Hoar)  spoke  of  that  great  movement  of 
education  as  characteristic  of  that  State  which,  he  said,  leads  the  column  of  edu- 
cated States. 

*'  Mr.  Hoar.  —  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  should  like  very  much  to  say 
that  the  name  of  Mr.  Mayo,  whose  testimony  he  has  just  read,  deserves  to  be 
ranked  with  that  of  Mr.  Mann  as  an  authority,  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  the 
gratitude  of  the  American  people  for  his  work  in  this  cause. 

'*  Mr.  Lamar.—  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for 
this  tribute  to  the  character  of  Dr.  Mayo;  and  upon  this  indorsement  by  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  reiterate  his  assertion  here  in  the  presence  of  the 
Senate." 

In  thus  presenting  my  appreciation  of  Mr.  Mayo's  work  and  attesting 
its  value  by  these  highest  authorities,  I  disclaim  the  purpose  of  mere  com- 
pliment in  his  presence.  My  remarks,  springing  from  such  motive,  would 
be  to  him  offensive,  and  would  be  unworthy  the  present  occasion.  But  is  it 
not  due  to  ourselves  that  we  come  to  a  knowledge  of  the  labors  of  our 
friend,  wrought  in  some  measure  by  our  assistance,  if  may  be  that  thereby 
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we  may  Join  in  highly  resolving  he  shall  be  fhlly  sustained  in  his  ministry  by 
both  our  moral  and  material  support?  While  approving  tiie  recent  action 
of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  in  yoting  Mr.  Mayo  $1,^00  per 
annum,  let  us  still  bear  in  mind  that  for  fhrther  means  of  support  our  mis- 
sionary is  dependent  on  his  earnings  and  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
friends.  He  has  shown  us  how  through  him,  in  various  waj's,  the  cause  he 
has  at  heart  may  be  promoted.  Let  us  not  allow  the  opportunity  of  con- 
tributing to  him  and  through  him  pass  unused. 

And,  in  conclusion,  let  me  suggest  to  you  and  to  our  incoming  Conndl 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  creating  a  permanently  organized  Board, 
devoted  to  this  subject  of  Southern  Education.  It  might  be  called  a  board 
or  ministry  of  education,  and  have  for  its  object  educational  missions,  — 
the  aid  of  teachers  and  the  difihsion  of  information.  Such  a  board  might 
find,  and  aid  in  sustaining,  assistants  to  Mr.  Mayo  in  his  great  woiic,  who 
in  time  would  carry  on  the  measures  on  a  permanently  oi^ganized  baas. 
Thus  may  we  join  the  ever-blessed  privileges  of  humanely  lifting  up  while 
aspiringly  looking  up.  • 
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THE  WOMEN'S  AUXILIARY  CONFERENCE. 

ADDRESS  BY  MISS  ABBY  W.  MAY^,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  CONFERENCE. 

Friends^  —  In  behalf  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference,  it  is  my  pleas- 
ant duty  to  welcome  you  here  to-night.  The  presence  of  this  large  audience 
seems  to  give  fresh  proof  of  the  interest  felt  in  our  work,  and  ajGEords  us  true 

encouragement. 

There  are  many  questions  connected  with  this  newly  organized  work  of  the 
women  of  our  denomination  which  are  of  great  interest  and  importance.  Per- 
haps I  cannot  better  occupy  a  few  opening  minutes  than  by  attempting  to 
answer  these  three:  — 

Why  was  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference  formed? 

What  has  it  accomplished? 

What  does  it  seek  to  do  in  the  future?  ' 

A  clear  understanding  in  these  directions  would  not  only  secure  a  general 
interest  in  our  work,  but  must,  it  would  seem,  enlist  in  it  every  woman  in  our 
churches.  For  what  we  have  attempted  is, at  once  very  simple  and  of  world-wide 
importance.  It  asks  no  impossible  service,  but  only  such  devotion  as  is  possi- 
ble from  each  one  of  us  to  the  best  thing  we  know,  to  the  highest  thing  we 
believe. 

First,  Why  was  this  Conference  formed? 

Because  in  our  churches  everywhere  were  women  who  comprehended  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  missionary  work  to  be  done,  and  who  longed  to  help  it  on.  It  is 
well  known  that  women  had  always  been  active  in  the  service  of  their  own 
churches;  had  helped  in  providing  and  had  taken  care  of  the  buildings  and 
furniture;  had  looked  after  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  sorrowing;  had  done  their 
part  in  the  Sunday-school;  and,  highest  of  all,  had  by  their  power  of  personal 
religion  sustained  and  elevated  the  services  of  worship,  and  by  holiness  aud  hu- 
mility had  borne  living  testimony  to  the  truths  they  believed.  But,  in  the  gen- 
eral work  undertaken  by  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  the  National 
Conference,  women  had  hitherto  taken  little  part  except  indeed  by  giving  money 
to  carry  it  on ;  and  they  had  come  to  feel  very  keenly  that  the  great  missionary 
service  of  the  denomination  made  a  direct  demand  upon  them.  Surely,  they  were 
not  behind  the  brethren  in  devotion  to  a  church  and  church  doctrines  that  had 
been  their  intellectual  guide,  their  comfort  and  support  in  trial  and  sorrow,  their 
stronghold  in  temptation,  their  g^at  spiritual  inspiration.  To  say  that  these 
pre-eminently  religious  experiences  (and  the  power  and  the  duty  to  use  them  for 
the  good  of  others)  are  not  limited  by  sex  seems  to  be  wasting  words;  and  yet  it 
really  is  *not  so,  for  until  within  a  very  few  years  the  way  had  not  been  open  for 
women  to  share  in  this  broader  church  work.  Six  years  ago,  the  women  assem- 
bled here  determined  to  enter  on  this  more  public  work,  and  also  to  accept  more 
fully  the  responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  the  churches  which  they  called  their 
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own;  and,  after  two  years  of  deliberation  and  preliminary  acdon,  the  W 
Auxiliary  Conference  was  formed  at  the  biennial  meeting  of  1880.  Its  < 
field  was  but  vaguely  defined,  the  methods  were  all  to  learn ;  but  a  few 
put  their  hands  to  the  plough,  trusted  that  others  would  join  them,  and  tha 
blessing  would  make  their  endeavors  fruitful  in  His  service.  In  these  ho] 
have  not  been  disappointed. 

What  has  been  accomplished?  I  make  no  claim  that  canuot  be  substi 
by  facts,  when  I  say  very  much  has  been  done  in  many  ways.  Among  thes 
I  put  first  as  of  prime  importance  this, — that  we  have  all  learned  much  of  t 
dition  of  the  Church  and  the  churches  in  our  land.  We  have  studied  the 
have  sought  information ;  and,  as  a  result,  the  women  of  our  conferences  k 
I  said,  a  great  deal  about  it  that  never  could  have  been  learned  without  th 
experience  of  action.  This  knowledge  has  led  naturally  to  sympathy  wh 
drawn  our  people  nearer  together,  though  so  widely  scattered  North,  SoutI 
and  West.  This  sympathy  could  not  exist  without  expressing  itself;  and 
have  been  written  by  members  of  strong  churches  to  the  weaker  and  stro 
and  answers  have  come  bringing  greater  strength  to  the  strong,  teaching  ai 
lessons  of  the  vitalizing  power  of  struggle  and  endurance.  And  these  letten 
of  great  needs  have  roused  the  women  to  try  to  meet  the  needs,  and  so  mo 
been  gathered  that  others' ise  it  is  safe  to  say  would  never  have  found  its 
the  Unitarian  treasury.  And  this,  again,  has  led  to  the  giving  of  more  mc 
geueral  purposes.  For,  as  soon  as  our  women  have  come  face  to  face  in  sv 
with  a  special  need,  they  have  inevitably  begun  to  realize  the  greater  gener 
which  exists  everywhere.  Again,  this  closer  acquaintance  has  brought  to  si 
great  opportunity  for  help  by  the  use  of  religious  literature.  And,  soon 
women  began  to  send  the  *'  Christian  Register  '*  and  the  "  Unity  "  that  1 
been  read  at  home  to  some  far-away  reader,  who  in  turn  has  sent  it  on  to 
and  read  again  for  comfort  and  light.  And,  then,  other  papers  and  books  ha 
gathered  and  distributed,  till  this  branch  of  our  work  has  grown  to  very  gr 
portions  and  value;  and  the  churches  everywhere  are  entering  into  it,  either 
ers  or  receivers.  It  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  well  organized,  and 
you  will  hear  in  detail  from  one  who  earl][  took  it  up,  and  has  seen  great 
from  the  efforts  of  the  society  over  which  she  presides.  But  I  must  not  fai 
that  this  distribution  of  literature  which  originated  in  the  Women's  Bran< 
ference  of  a  Boston  church  was  at  once  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  duty  of 
women's  conferences. 

The  first  effort  of  the  directors  after  organizing  four  years  ago  was  1 
these  branch  conferences  in  as  many  churches  as  possible.  The  number  c 
has  steadily  increased,  though  still  it  is  but  smalL  It  is  chiefly  the  mem 
these  little  societies  who  have  conducted  the  correspondence  of  which 
spoken,  who  have  raised  the  money  or  gathered  and  distributed  the  liti 
These  societies  have  also  in  many  cases  quickened  and  systematized  tht 
benevolent  and  other,  for  their  own  churches  and  neighborhoods,  and,  whal 
of  all,  have  undertaken  the  study  of  doctrines  and  principles  bearing  on  a  r 
life.  From  this  sketch  of  what  has  been  accomplished,  let  me  pass  to  th 
question,  and  try  to  tell  you  what  the  Conference  seeks  to  do  in  the  future. 

As  a  general  answer  to  this  question,  I  may  say  precisely  what  it  ori 
undertook;  for  I  am  not  aware  that  any  change  has  been  made  in  the  < 
plan  or  in  the  methods  then  proposed.  And  all  that  aeems  needed  ia  to  a 
more  fully  the  intention  of  the  foonden. 
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The  best  way  to  do  this  seems  to  be  to  fonn  in  every  church  a  society  of 
women  pledged  to  the  distinctively  religions  side  of  church  duty.  In  some 
cases,  it  has  proved  possible  to  engraft  this  work  upon  that  of  the  sewing  or  char- 
itable society,  thus  avoiding  the  multiplication  of  organizations.  But  the  objects 
are  so  unlike,  though  of  course  in  spirit  wholly  harmonious,  that  experience 
leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  better  to  form  a  separate  organization.  Let  those 
women  who  care  for  the  religious  work  unite  in  it,  even  if  they  be  but  the 
*Uwo  or  three"  to  whom  a  blessing  was  long  ago  promised.  If  they  are  in 
earnest,  they  will  inevitably  draw  others  to  their  side.  Let  them  seek  to  do 
this.  Especially  let  them  strive  to  enlist  the  young  women  of  the  parbh  in 
their  work.  A  simple  form  of  organization  has  been  prepared  for  those  who  want 
such  help.  Let  this  little  company  begin  its  work  by  offering  help  to  their  minis- 
ter. Many  ministers  have  found  Uieir  hands  strengthened  and  the  value  of  their 
labors  increased  by  such  help  in  the  line  of  their  religious  work.  Let  them  collect 
such  sums  of  money  as  may  be  possible.  No  matter  if  the  gift  be  but  small,  every 
dollar  finds  a  welcome  and  a  use.  Let  them  systematically  gather  those  books  that 
in  so  many  households  have  been  read  and  laid  aside.  Such  of  these  as  are  good^ 
no  matter  what  the  subject  may  be,  —  whether  poetry,  art,  science,  travel,  biogra- 
phy, story,  history,  religion,  — all  these,  and  especially  good  books  for  children, 
are  needed  in  unlimited  numbers  by  societies  too  poor  to  buy  them;  and  doubtless 
the  owners  would  be  better  for  giving  them.  Perhaps  no  readier  way  will  be 
found  to  interest  children  and  young  people  in  church-life  than  by  bringing  them 
into  friendly  relations  with  the  Sunday-school  of  some  far-away,  poor  parish,  and 
encouraging  them  to  share  with  those  hungry  little  readers  the  good  books  that 
abound  in  our  favored  homes.  Let  the  society  also  seek  to  enter  into  correspond- 
ence with  the  women  of  some  other  church  for  mutual  encouragement  and  sym- 
pathy. The  links  that  bind  these  little  companies  of  women  serve  in  some  subtle 
way  to  hold  together  the  great  company  of  believers  in  the  living  church  on  earth. 
Does  this  seem  too  large  a  claim?  I  believe  it  is  not  so.  Other  forms  of  service 
will  present  themselves  to  the  little  society,  if  it  desire  to  find  them;  and  presently 
it  will  be  possible  for  the  members  to  unite  in  some  personal,  religious  effort.  In 
some  cases,  a  book  has  been  chosen  and  read  in  sections  by  the  members  in  their 
homes.  Then,  at  the  monthly  meeting,  the  portion  read  has  been  talked  over  and 
views  have  been  exchanged  and  experiences  offered  that  have  thrown  new  light  on 
doctrines  which  are  often  believed  without  a  full  knowledge  of  what  they  mean. 
Perhaps  indeed  the  depth  and  breadth  of  the  great  fundamental  doctrines  can 
never  be  learned  without  just  such  a  comparison  of  views  and  experiences. 

Does  not  this  field  of  work,  thus  barely  hinted  at,  justify  the  existence  of  a 
women's  conference  in  every  church?  They  who  have  tried  it  say  •*  yes,"  without 
exception  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  In  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  seems  evident 
that  nothing  can  more  truly  vitalize  the  church  at  home,  or  better  help  others  to 
the  benefits  of  a  church,  than  these  unions  to  study  the  doctrines  and  principles  of 
our  Church  and  to  seek  ways  for  extending  their  blessings  to  others.  We  often 
judge  best  the  value  of  the  little  by  looking  at  it  in  the  large.  Imagine  for  a 
moment  that  every  woman  in  our  fellowship  had  in  these  ways  entered  into  the 
service  of  her  church.  Would  not  its  missionary  work  be  done,  and  should  we  not 
find  a  new  meaning  to  the  good  old  word  *'  salvation  "  ?  But  not  all  will  enter 
in.  How  much  greater  the  need,  then,  for  you  and  for  me  to  do  the  little  or,  if  it 
please  God,  the  much  that  we  can  I 

We  shall  all,  doubtless,  carry  Iway  from  this  Biennial  Conference  fresh  zeal  for 
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the  great  work.  But  something  deeper  than  enthusiasm  is  needed,  —  a  steady 
purpose,  which  shall  actuate  us  day  hy  day  as  the  years  go  on,  —  in  short,  diat 
thing  we  call  a  life  consecration.  Let  us  but  pledge  ourselyes  anew  to  this.  Then 
let  us  take  up  some  religious  work  that  lies  near  at  hand  and  pursue  it,  e^en  if  it 
seem  very  small.  The  way  will  open  as  we  go  on.  No  one  who  is  ready  and 
willing  for  such  service  will  fail  to  find  work  to  her  hand. 

What  may  com3  in  the  future  of  the  Women's  Conference  we  cannot  know. 
That  must  depend  on  many  circumstances.  But,  if  it  should  not  grow  in  the  way 
we  hope,  by  the  number  of  societies  increasing,  until  there  shall  in  very  truth  be 
one  in  every  church,  I  think  the  idea  has  taken  such  deep  root  that  it  must  spread 
and  gxx)w.  When  the  women  of  the  denomination  justly  estimate  their  power  and 
accept  their  responsibility,  the  work  will  go  on.  Possibly,  it  will  not  be  done 
separately  by  women  and  by  men.  It  may  be  that,  in  the  near  future,  this 
women's  effort  will  open  the  way  to  the  closely  united  work  of  both.  It  seems  as 
if  that  would  be  the  ideal  way.  But,  whether  the  two  work  fully  together  or 
apart,  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  one  will  surely  stimulate  to  greater  efforts  by  the 
other.    All  experience  has  shown  that  this  will  be  so. 

There  are,  of  course,  dangers  to  guard  against,  mistakes  that  are  possible. 
Perhaps  among  these  the  greatest  is  the  liability  to  narrow  our  interest,  to  seek 
some  object  that  pleases  the  flincy,  and  to  pursue  it  till  there  is  danger  of  over- 
doing in  one  direction,  while  others  suffer  from  need.  But  there  is  no  danger  of 
this,  if  we  will  but  consider  ourselves  as  soldiers  of  a  great  army,  taking  our 
orders  from  those  who,  having  sight  of  the  whole  field,  ¥rill  see  to  it  that  no  effort 
is  misapplied. 

They  who  can  judge  in  the  matter  believe  that  oar  work  must  and  will  go  on. 
There  is  room  for  it,  need  of  it,  and  there  are  no  obstacles  in  the  way. 
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REPORT    OF    THE    WORK    AT    CIKCINNATI,  OHIO. 

BY  MRS.  MABY  P.  W.  SMITH. 

The  Cincinnati  branch  of  the  Women's  Auxiliary  Conference  was  organized 
in  March,  1881.  Its  members  were  highly  resolved  to  do  something, — they  hardly 
knew  what,  —  although  they  felt  a  strong  conviction  amounting  to  a  presentiment 
that  there  must  be  a  special  work  for  this  society  standing  almost  alone  in  the 
heart  of  the  great  West,  where  in  large  sections  even  the  name  Unitarian  was 
almost  xmknown.    The  problem  was  how  to  do  this  work. 

As  an  experiment,  an  advertisement  stating  that  Unitarian  tracts  and  papers 
would  be  sent  gratuitously  to  all  applicants  was  inserted  weekly  in  our  two  lead- 
ing daily  papers.  To  our  surprise,  letters  at  once  began  dropping  in  from  widely 
scattered  localities.  They  have  continued  coming  ever  since  in  gradually  increas- 
ing quantity,  —  letters  whose  drift  indicates  plainly  that  our  advertisement  has 
touched  a  vital  need.  Usually,  these  letters  are  of  inquiry  about  our  views  or 
seeking  light  on  special  points  of  doubt.  To  the  rare  ability  and'  devotion  of 
Miss  Sarah  Ellis,  our  Corresponding  Secretary,  is  chiefly  due  the  success  of  this 
experiment.  She  is  a  striking  example  of  what  can  be  done  by  one  woman  who 
is  in  dead  earnest. 

The  material  circulated  is  the  "  Registers  "  and  "  Unitys  "  taken  in  the  parish, 
tracts  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association  and  Unity  Mission,  and  whatever 
printed  sermons  we  can  obtain.  Soon  feeling  the  need  of  a  loaning  library  of  de- 
nominational books,  Miss  Ellis  devoted  to  the  cause  her  own  private  collection,  to 
which  additions  have  been  made  by  gifts  or  purchase.  These  books  are  loaned  by 
mail,  the  borrowers  paying  the  postage,  often  to  remote  points  in  Florida,  Missis- 
sippi, etc.    The  first  book  is  yet  to  be  lost  or  injured. 

Miss  Ellis's  record  of  her  three  years'  work  to  last  March  is  as  follows :  Letters 
and  postal  cards  received,  073;  written,  1,455;  tracts,  papers,  etc.,  distributed  by 
mail  and  at  church,  11,022;  books  sold,  177;  books  loaned,  113;  subscribers  to 
our  papers  obtained,  47. 

What  results  can  be  shown  for  this  work?  Certainly,  nothing  sensational. 
An  isolated  soul  here  and  there,  wrestling  in  utter  loneliness  with  doubt  and 
despair,  has  found  sympathy,  help,  restoration  to  religious  faith,  strength  to  bear 
heavy  burdens  with  renewed  courage,  animated  by  trust  in  a  loving  Father  hitherto 
concealed  behind  the  angry  God  of  antiquated  creeds.  For  these  people  there  was 
absolutely  no  help  possible  but  that  derived  from  this  correspondence.  Unitari- 
anism  was  unknown  to  them  except  as  a  rumored  infidelity.  Their  intelligence 
prevented  their  accepting  the  only  forms  of  religion  they  knew;  and  often,  wishing 
yet  unable  to  believe,  they  had  sadly  come  to  deem  themselves  the  infidels  their 
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neighboTS  called  them.  In  the  zeal  and  joy  of  their  new-found  faith,  they  inm^ 
riably  give  the  documents  received  a  wide  circulation.  So,  in  many  scattered 
places,  we  have  devoted  sub-missionaries  and  little  groups  of  Unitarian  believen, 
who  will  perhaps  some  time  be  the  nucleus  of  Unitarian  churches.  "  Ten  times 
one  is  ten,"  might  well  be  our  motto. 

The  talk  of  forming  a  Unity  Club  by  a  dozen  wide-awake  young  people  in 
Vicksburg,  Miss.,  to  whom  Miss  Ellis  has  loaned  Dr.  CUrke's  "Self-Culture,'* 
and  the  recent  formation  of  a  Unitarian  club  at  the  barracks  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
are  among  the  straws  showing  which  way  blow  the  hopeful  winds  of  the  near 
future.    Several  persons  at  a  distance  have  wished  to  join  our  church. 

Two  or  three  promising  young  men  will  probably  enter  our  ministry  as  one  result 
of  this  work.  When  we  consider  the  far-reaching,  immeasurable  influence  exerted 
even  by  one  human  being,  we  cannot  feel  these  results  wholly  insignificant. 

The  character  of  the  results  so  far  attained  is  perhaps  best  shown  by  eztraets 
from  letters  recently  received  by  Miss  Ellis. 

The  first  is  from  a  young  lady  in  an  Ohio  village:  — 

'*  The  last  few  months  have  been  each  hard  ones  to  me,  and  jonr  kindness  has  so  much  hdped 
me  in  them,  that  I  cannot  feel  euy  to  let  it  go  longer  unacknowledged.  Throogh  all  that  hard 
time,  I  know  myself  to  have  been  stronger  and  nearer  able  to  have  done  mj  duty,  becanse 
of  the  good  obtained  through  you.  It  also  makes  roe  braver  to  face  the  future,  having  learned,  I 
trust,  a  firmer  faith  in  the  love  of  God  to  his  children  than  I  probably  should  have  done.*' 

The  next  is  from  a  young  minister  who  has  recently  come  to  us  from  another 
denomination,  whose  earnestness  and  talent  give  promise  that  he  alone  will  he  a 
"  result "  sufficient  to  justify  the  whole  work:  — 

**  To-day  I  preached  my  first  sermon  in  a  Unitarian  pulpit.  I  enjoyed  immensely  the 
sensation  of  absolute  freedom  in  the  utterance  of  my  convictions,  and  the  feeling  that  in  thought 
and  expression  I  was  amenable  to  God  alone.  ...  I  am  devoutly  thankful,  as  I  sit  here,  for  all 
the  way  in  which  I  have  been  led,  —  for  the  notice  in  the  daily  paper,  the  kind  help  furnished  by 
your  association  and  yourself,  for  all  that  has  brought  me  to  the  present  position  of  afbirs.  I 
enjoy  a  rest  and  peace  of  mind  to  which  I  was  for  a  long  time  a  stianger.** 

The  next  letter  is  from  a  young  man  who  was  one  of  our  discouragements, 
because,  after  corresponding  with  him  some  time,  we  ceased  to  hear  from  him. 
He  writes  from  a  Western  State,  saying:  — 

*^  More  than  a  year  ago,  I  wrote  to  thank  you  for  papers  which  you  had  kindly  sent  me.  In 
answer,  you  sent  me  a  very  kind  letter,  and  named  several  books  which  I  might  read  with  profit 
I  procured  a  number  of  Rev.  James  Freeman  COarke's  worlcs,  which  I  read  carefully,  and  from 
which  I  gathered  much  of  great  value.  I  also  subscribed  to  two  of  the  papers  yon  named,  to 
which  I  have  become  so  much  attached  that  I  could  not  possibly  do  without  them.  .  .  .  Tour 
letter  led  me  to  a  course  of  reading  and  investigadon  that  have  proved  a  sun-burst  to  me.  I  had 
been  in  darkness;  I  am  out  of  it  now.  I  am  connected  with  the  State  Prison  (as  usher),  not  the 
pleasantest  position  in  the  world ;  but  I  have  tried  to  show  many  of  the  poor  convicts  the  better 
way  of  life,  and  to  cheer  them  by  kind  words  and  a  showing  of  real  interest  in  their  unfortunate 
condition,  and  I  believe  I  have  succeeded  in  making  lighter  many  a  poor,  friendleH  ftUow's 
load." 

A  lady  in  Indiana  writes:  — 

«Tou  have  sent  much  more  than  I  expected,  and  I  have  been  greatly  interested.  The 
sermons  always  bear  re-reading,  and  generally  there  is  some  friend  I  wish  to  send  them  to. 
Miss  B.  [another  correspondent  in  the  same  village]  let  me  have  '  The  Word  of  God.*  I  had 
thought  on  the  subject  a  good  deal  before.  It  came  like  a  revelation  to  me.  I  sent  a  copy  to  a 
lady  that  had  left  an  Orthodox  chureh,  as  she  thought  for  truth's  sake,  and  was  bitterly  assailed. 
She  was  fast  going  to  the  other  extreme.  I  have  just  received  the  kindest  letter  in  reply  (I  am 
not  personally  acquainted  with  her).    Now,  Miss  Ellis,  I  would  like  one  more  copy  for  still 
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mother.  Having  been  forced  to  leave  an  Orthodox  church  for  conBcience*  sake,  and  endured  much 
murepreBentaCion  and  uncharitj,  I  have  great  sympathy  for  others.  It  is  not  a  little  thing,  this 
mission  of  the  *  leaves.'  Their  influence  is  as  silent  as  the  dew,  and  you  never  will  know  (unless 
in  the  great  hereafter)  how  grand  the  result.*' 

This  FostrOffice  Mission  work,  as  Mr.  Gannett  has  well  christened  it,  has  been 
undertaken  lately  in  several  places,  East  and  West,  with  in  every  case  a  degree  of 
success  indicating  that  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  demand,  the  hunger  for 
our  literature.  This  work  is  pre-eminently  one  for  the  women  of  our  denomina- 
tion. If  Unitarianism  is  to  us  the  truest,  purest  form  of  rell^ous  faith,  our  joy 
and  strength  in  life,  our  support  in  death,  is  it  not  our  simplest,  most  obvious  duty 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  extend  this  faith  to  the  many  who  wait  to  receive  it  ? 

Early  in  our  work,  Bev.  J.  LI.  Jones  came  to  Cincinnati.  The  letters  thus 
far  received  were  laid  before  him,  and  his  opinion  anxiously  awaited,  which  was 
given  in  these  words:  — 

'*  I  think  you  Cincinnati  women  have  got  hold  of  the  little  end  of  aUg  thing; 
and,  if  you  persevere,  something  is  bound  to  come  of  it."  These  simple  words 
cover  the  whole  ground.  We  are  not  to  be  discouraged  if  the  first-fruits  of  our 
efforts  are  seemingly  inconspicuous.  It  is  only  the  ** little  end"  we  hold,  but  it 
joins  to  issues  immeasurably  greater  than  we  can  possibly  foresee  or  imagine. 
We  are  to  work  steadily  on,  strong  in  the  faith  that  earnest  work  lives  and  ex- 
tends long  after  the  worker  is  dead  and  forgotten. 


0 
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HOW  TO  INTEREST  THE  YOUNG  IN  THE  CHURCH. 

AN  ADDRESS  BT  HI68  ELIZABETH  P.  CHANNING. 

Onx  of  the  most  difficult  probleniB  to  solve,  to  my  mind  the  most  important^  is 
how  to  educate  the  young  religiously.  This  is  contrary  to  general  theory  and 
practice.  The  whole  weight  of  reasoning,  the  whole  art  of  elocution,  the  whole 
mastery  of  eloquence,  are  expended  in  redeeming  the  adult  from  ignorance  and 
sin.  Probably  there  is  not  a  hardened  sinner  in  this  assembly;  but  let  each  one 
ask  himself  how  successful  have  been  this  reasoningi  elocution,  and  eloquence. 

From  the  creation  of  Sunday-schools,  those  who  engaged  in  the  religious  in- 
struction of  children  were  regarded  with  contempt,  as  well-intentioned,  but  with 
no  capacity  for  full-grown  work.  What  a  mistake  1  for  to  instruct  a  child  on  the 
high  themes  of  religion  are  required  the  highest  mental  gifts  and  profound  conse- 
cration. As  I  read  lately  in  an  English  story,  describing  a  young  woman,  **  It  waa 
supposed  she  had  not  a  soul  above  Sunday-school  teaching."  A  soul  not  above 
Sunday-school  teaching  1  Why,  there  could  not  be  a  nobler  epitaph  than,  *'  She 
had  a  soul  equal  to  Sunday-school  teaching  ; "  for  Jean  Paul  profoundly  says,  **  It 
is  in  childhood  that  the  divine  is  bom  of  the  human."  As  I  believe,  the  lever  to 
move  the  world  is  the  religious  education  of  the  young.  The  child  is  the  father  of 
the  man;  and  as  he  is  led,  inclined,  and  guided  in  youth,  ¥rill  he,  for  the  moet 
part,  become  in  manhood,  making  due  allowance  for  the  change  wrought  in  the 
perverse  or  undisciplined  by  force  of  circumstance  or  tutorship  of  trial.  Bat,  how- 
ever temper  may  be  subdued,  inclination  purified,  and  aim  elevated,  the  ruling 
passion  not  curbed  in  youth  dominates  life  and  retards  salvation. 

For  the  safety  of  the  republic,  for  the  honor  of  the  home,  for  the  purity  of  the 
individual,  should  we  seek  the  religious,  the  highest  education  of  the  young. 
There  are  three  marked  ways  to  do  this.  First,  by  precept  and  example.  The 
power  of  example  who  can  estimate?  The  inspiration  of  personality  who  can  over- 
value? No  one  who  is  worth  anything  (far  be  it  from  me  to  imply  that  any  one 
attending  the  National  Conference  does  not,  at  least,  aim  at  excellence)  but  has 
been  led  to  aspire  by  the  bright  example  of  father  or  mother,  friend  or  teacher. 
First,  therefore,  the  elders  must  purify  their  hearts  and  consecrate  their  purposes, 
so  as  to  be  a  living  epistle  to  the  little  ones,  ready  to  trust,  yet  intuitively  per- 
ceiving the  flaw  in  conduct.  <<  There  is  a  world  of  wisdom  in  the  remark  of  a 
wilful  but  generous  child  to  her  strong  and  wise  mother:  *  Mamma,  if  you  were 
not  an  angel,  I  believe  I  should  be  terribly  enraged  ;  but  now  I  must  love  you,  and 
I  am  almost  content'  "  The  foundation  of  character  is  laid  in  the  home;  and  as 
the  home  will  be  integrity  in  business,  reform  in  politics,  chastening  of  material 
prosperity,  and  elevation  of  the  individual.  • 

Next  to  the  home,  the  commanding  influence  on  the  child  should  be  from  the 
church.  Here,  again,  am  I  opposed  to  the  prevalent  opinion,  which  puts  the 
Sunday-school  first,  last,  and  always,  as  chief  instructor  of  the  child.    The  Sunday- 
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school  has  its  large,  significant,  intelligent  place  in  that  instruction ;  but  it  is  my 
sincere  conviction  that  that  place  is  third  instead  of  first. 

And,  now,  for  the  main  topic  of  this  paper,  —  *'  How  to  interest  our  young  peo- 
ple in  the  church?  "  First,  by  being  interested  ourselves.  It  is  vain  to  attempt  it 
otherwise.  Children  are  imitative  and  prone  to  value  what  their  elders  respect.  If 
they  see  that  we  have  an  immortal  hope,  that  we  study  to  show  ourselves  approved 
imto  God,  the  children  will  love  religion  and  all  that  fosters  it.  Second,  *^  How 
to  interest  our  young  people  in  the  church  ?  "  A  clever  woman  replied,  **  By  hav- 
ing a  bright  minister,  by  having  a  good  sermon."  That  answer  is  the  Unitarian 
mistake.  When  I  was  a  child,  a  dolefully  dull  preacher  (the  variety  is  not  ex- 
tinct) used  to  preach  sometimes  in  Federal-Street  Church.  The  people  com- 
plained; but  Dr.  Chanuing  said,  **  I  find  good  in  every  sermon."  That  attitude, 
not  exacting,  not  critical,  catholic  and  hospitable,  will  not  make  us  insensible  to 
the  uplifting  sermon,  but  will  make  us  patient  with  the  dull  one.  We  must  lay 
stress  on  church  attendance,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  sermon,  but  for  the  prime 
object  of  church  attendance, — social  worship.  If  we  desire  a  strong  denomina- 
tion, if  we  mean  to  make  religion  a  force  in  the  future,  we  must  insist  on  the 
church  attendance  of  the  young.  The  habit  must  be  formed  in  youth.  It  is 
becoming  a  very  serious  question  whether  the  **  coming^'  man  will  go  to  church. 
Do  you  ask,  Should  the  young  be  dragooned  into  going?  Why  not?  They  are 
dragooned  into  study.  Why  so  lukewarm  as  regards  the  religious  interests  of  the 
children,  while  time,  money,,  and  health  are  lavished  in  equipping  for  this  world? 
Does  this  not  prove  a  lamentable  lack  of  faith  in  the  future  life? 

Unitarians  are  too  lenient  to  any  and  every  form  of  belief.  It  is  better  tc  go 
to  any  church  than  stay  at  home.  But  it  is  best  to  be  loyal  to  the  church  that 
holds  the  most  truth  for  us.  Be  at  least  equally  ready  to  help  on  Unitarian  enter- 
prises as  those  of  other  denominations.  I  think  we  should  be  most  ready  to  help 
our  own.  Does  the  reverence  of  our  manner  as  we  enter  church  do  homage,  to  the 
Presence  we  approach?  Third,  bring  the  young  at  once  into  the  activities  of  the 
church.  Our  local  conferences  are  full  of  promise;  but,  at  present,  there  is  room 
for  improvement.  If  so  many  women  manage  to  leave  household  cares  to  attend, 
more  men  might  afford  to  postpone  business  for  a  day,  twice  or  thrice  a  year,  and 
not  make  such  a  fetich  of  it.  If  the  elder  men  would  attend,  the  younger  would 
follow.  There  is  too  much  going  to  church  and  conferences  by  proxy.  The  time 
surely  comes  when  a  man  no  longer  says  in  his  heart, "  Religion  is  good  for  women 
and  children,"  but,  instead,  *'  Would  I  had  listened  to  its  claims  with  the  zeal 
wasted  on  what  I  now  see  to  be  of  little  worth!  " 

Teach  the  young  to  give  time,  thought,  and  money  to  church  charities.  Teach 
them  that  church  and  Sunday-school  stand  or  fall  together,  and  that  as  teachers  or 
scholars  they  should  aid  the  one,  as  worshippers  the  other.  Fourth,  with  discre- 
tion lead  them  to  the  social  attractions  of  the  church.  If  these  are  dominant,  a 
church  has  only  the  name  to  live.  '*  There  is  a  time  to  dance,"  but  not  at  all 
times  nor  in  all  places.  Let  not  Sunday  be  so  desecrated  by  week-day  amusements ; 
skates,  balls,  boats,  and  other  innocent  playthings  be  reserved  for  the  leisure  hours 
of  the  week;  and  a  noble  book,  a  friendly  or  charitable  visit,  or  communion  with 
Nature  refresh  the  heart,  chastened  by  devotion  and  satiated  with  '*  life's  delight- 
ful play." 

To  sum  up,  to  interest  the  young  in  the  church  there  must  be,  first,  personal 
consecration ;  second,  faithfulness  to  church  observances;  third,  interest  in  denomi- 
national missionary  activities.    What  we  work  for  we  easily  learn  to  love. 
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By  the  nptnre  of  faith,  the  pu^on  of  pie^,  d 
dom.  Not  bj  undue  reprcMion  or  aolemnity,  b 
mpuiut  fear  of  sin,  death,  and  the  fature,  by  a  fe 
petuosity,  Uke  the  young,  as  on  wiogs,  to  the  thi 
that  a  croaa  comes  into  eTery  life.  The  differenn 
lovely  Annie  Keory's  Life  is  found  tbi«  beantifu) 
jouTcroBii,  not  let  it  drag  on  the  groniid."  I  am 
French  book.  There  are  two  figaiee,  each  with  ci 
a  hill.  One  figure  has  taken  hia  croas  on  hia  bIh 
and  lightly  on,  his  head  lifted  up  to  the  blue  sky 
to  know  that  he  has  a  croaa  to  carry  at  all.  The 
drag  behind  him,  pulling  it  up  after  him  with, 
each  little  stone  on  the  road,  always  obliged  to  km 
his  eye  ofF  the  cross  for  a  moment,  and  feeling  Its 
step.    The  motto  to  that  picture  ii,  "  II  ne  fant  p 

"  America  holds  the  future  endurance  of  cirilii 
Let  the  rapture  of  our  ffutb  be  to  the  children  : 
natural  life  in  us."  Children  ore  the  hope  of  the  < 
dom  of  heaven.  But  they  are  not  all,  nor  at  all 
them  could  truthfully  aay,  in  the  beautiful  word 
common  clay  till  niaee  were  planted  in  me." 
Ifivine  Gardener  to  bring  to  perfection,  and  so 
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THE  MISSIONARY  MEETING. 

A  LABOB  and  attentive  congregation  filled  the  church  on  Tuesday  evening,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  missionary  meeting.  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds  presided.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  George  A.  Thayer.  Mr.  Reynolds  then  made  a  brief  address, 
giving  various  reasons  for  cheerfulness  and  hopefulness  about  missionary  work. 
These  reasons  were:  that  we  have  learned  more  thoroughly  than  ever  before  that 
we  have  a  work  to  do;  that  we  are  learning  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  great  respon- 
sibility resting  upon  us;  and  that  a  fresh  tide  of  enthusiasm  has  come  over  our 
religious  body.  This  enthusiasm  affects  the  young  and  the  old,  the  East  and  the 
West,  the  ministers  and  the  laity  throughout  the  churches. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Crooker,  of  Madison,  the  next  speaker,  urged  the  necessity  of  em- 
ploying university  towns  as  centres  for  preaching  the  Unitarian  faith,  —  a  faith 
which,  though  so  practical  and  simple  that  it  can  be  described  to  a  child  in  words 
of  one  syllable,  yet  requires  oonsiderable  rational  ability  to  accept,  if  one  has  to 
emancipate  himself  from  inherited  notions  and  superstitions.  This  explains  why 
it  has  made  greater  progress  among  the  cultured  than  among  the  masses,  and  why 
it  must  necessarily  do  so.  The  student  comes  to  the  university  with  open,  receptive 
mind,  with  rational  power  sufficient  to  effect  this  inteUectual  reconstruction  of 
religion  ;  and  his  studies  and  intellectual  tendencies  are  in  harmony  with  our 
thought  and  our  aspiration.  He  needs  the  help  of  this  form  of  faith.  Of  every 
hundred  students  who  graduate  at  the  University  at  Madison,  there  are  many  who 
will  go  out  to  the  work  of  life  without  any  religion,  unless  they  derive  it  from  the 
services  of  the  Unitarian  pulpit  and  from  the  social  ministrations  of  the  Unitarian 
society.  And  to  take  one  bright,  promising,  influential  young  man  from  the  side 
of  those  who  are  indifferent,  who  are  church  haters,  from  the  side  of  spiritual 
inaction  or  gross  materialism,  and  place  him  on  the  side  of  Channing  and  Parker 
and  Bellows  and  Martineau,  is  to  do  not  a  denominational  work,  but  a  work  of 
great  importance  to  the  whole  State  of  Wisconsin.  From  the  intellectual  centre 
of  the  State  this  influence  will  radiate  throughout  its  whole  extent.  Mr.  Crooker 
then  reminded  the  Conference  of  the  $7,000  pledged  by  the  Conference  two 
years  ago  toward  aiding  the  Madison  church,  a  pledge  not  yet  redeemed. 

Rev.  R.  R.  Shippen  then  followed  with  a  report  of  denominational  work  in  the 
cities  of  Meadville,  Yineland,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wilmington,  N.  C,  and 
Washington. 

After  the  singing  of  a  hymn,  Rev.  George  L.  Chaney  made  a  report  about  work 
in  the  South,  especially  with  reference  to  the  formation  of  the  Southern  Confer- 
ence, which  includes  the  cities  of  Atlanta,  Charleston,  and  New  Orleans. 

Rev.  J.  LI.  Jones  closed  the  meeting  with-  a  report  of  the  need  of  church  edi- 
fices among  societies  already  organized  in  the  West.  At  .least  ten  are  waiting  for 
a  permanent  house  of  worship,  including  his  own  society,  the  Fourth  of  Chicago. 
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THE  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  MEETING. 


Wkdnesdat  evening,  September  24,  was  deToted  to  a  union  meeting 
Eastern  and  Western  Unitarian  Sunday-School  Societies,  Rev.  H.  G..  Spi 
presiding.  The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  a  service  and  the  i 
of  a  hymn  from  the  new  Sunday-school  Service  Book.  Mrs.  Ellen  T.  La 
Secretary  of  the  Western  Sunday-School  Society,  read  a  paper  on  the  met! 
the  work  in  the  West,  and  a  full  report  of  what  has  been  accomplished 
industrious  and  enterprising  society. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Spaulding  followed  in  a  long  address,  in  which  he  begged  fc 
time  at  the  National  Conference  for  the  consideration  of  Sunday-school  matt 
for  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  parents.  There  are  many  grounds  for  enc 
ment.  One  of  these  signs  of  encouragement  is  the  demand  and  supply  of  n 
better  Sunday-school  manuals;  another  is  the  demand  for  aids  to  devotion, 
have  been  supplied  to  a  g^at  extent.  Fourteen  thousand  copies  of  the 
service  alone  were  used  in  the  celebration  of  that  day.  Still  another 
progress  is  the  multiplication  of  Sunday-school  conferences  and  conventiona 
local  conferences  are  devoting  more  time  than  ever  before  to  Sunday-schoo 
ests,  and  secular  teachers  are  giving  their  aid  and  advice. 

But  there  is  ground  for  discouragement  in  the  thought  that,  of  the  thn 
dred  and  forty  churches,  only  eighty  or  ninety  have  contributed  the  past  , 
the  funds  of  the  Society.  Until  the  whole  denomination  responds  to  the  < 
sustaining  the  Sunday-school  work,  one  must  be  justified  in  saying  that  Uni 
are  too  indifferent  to  the  gjeat  and  pressing  duty  toward  their  children. 

Rev.  John  Snyder,  of  St.  Louis,  followed  with  a  paper  on  the  relation 
Sunday-school  to  the  Church.  Hon.  Horace  Davis,  of  San  Francisco,  was  tl 
speaker.  He  gave  a  detailed  account  of  his  work  with  a  large  Bible  class  of 
people  in  his  own  church,  in  which  he  trains  up  those  who  are  to  become  V 
in  the  school. 

After  a  hymn,  a  short  address  was  made  by  Rev.  David  Utter,  of  Chicag 
was  not  enthusiastic  in  hb  ideas  of  the  value  of  Sunday-schools.     Mr. 
Baldwin,  who  followed,  took  a  more  sanguine  view.     His  words,  spoken  out 
experience,  were  refreshing  and  exhilarating.     Rev.  T.  E.  St  John,  of  Ha 
took  up  the  subject  of  graded  and  uniform  lessons,  advocating  the  latter  rath 
the  former. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  MEETING. 

Okb  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  of  the  Conference  was  that  of  the  Uni- 
tarians of  New  York  State.  Among  those  present  were  Rev.  Grindall  Reynolds, 
Secretary  of  the  American  Unitarian  Association;  the  Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton, 
who  presided;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  T.  C.  Williams,  Herbert  H.  Drake,  Mrs.  William 
Bryce,  the  Misses  Bryce,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Salem  T.  Russell,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Drummond, 
Mr.  and  Miss  Flagg,  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Hemenway,  Rev.  Russell  N.  Bellows,  and  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Bellows,  all  of  All  Souls'  Church,  New  York  City;  Rev.  Robert  CoUyer, 
Dr.  6.  Q.  Colton,  Mrs.  Alfred  Brooks,  and  Mrs.  T.  D.  Robinson,  of  the  Church  of 
the  Messiah,  New  York  City;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  T.  Rice,  of  the  Fourth  Church, 
New  York  City;  George  W.  Banker,  of  Brooklyn ;  Re7.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Cutter, 
of  Buffalo;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  N.  M.  Mann,  of  Rochester;  Rev.  S.  R.  Calthrop  and  Mrs. 
J.  L.  Bagg,  of  Syracuse;  Rey.  and  Mrs.  William  Silsbee,  Mrs.  W^illiam  Powell, 
and  George  C.  Morehouse,  of  Trenton;  Rev.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  Mrs. 
Case,  Mrs.  Joseph  Bowman,  and  Henry  L.  Lamb,  of  Troy;  Rer.  and  Mrs.  Fred- 
eric Hinckley,  of  Newburgh ;  Rev.  George  L.  Stowell,  Joseph  Mattison,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fisher  Baker,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Gane,  of  Youkers;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
E.  A.  Bush,  of  Adirondack,  Warren  County,  and  many  others. 

After  a  full  consultation,  and  remarks  by  the  Chairman,  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Cal- 
throp, Collyer,  Silsbee,  StoweU,  and  Bygrave,  of  Toronto,  by  Mr.  Lamb,  Mr.  Baker, 
and  others,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  officers  of  the  New  York 
and  Hudson  River  Conference  there  present,  as  to  the  feasibility  of  expanding  that 
conference  into  a  New  York  State  Conference,  to  include  all  the  Unitarian  churches 
in  the  State,  and  any  other  Liberal  churches  within  this  or  adjacent  States  that  may 
desire  to  be  included.  After  conference  this  joint  committee  reported  at  an  ad- 
journed meeting  the  outline  of  a  constitution  for  a  State  Conference,  and  appointed 
Revs.  George  L.  Stowell,  Russell  N.  Bellows,  and  Theodore  C.  Williams  a  com- 
mittee to  report  the  action  of  this  meeting  to  the  next  session  of  the  New  York 
and  Hudson  River  Conference.  Much  interest  was  expressed  in  conversation  after 
the  meetings  in  the  prospect  of  a  more  lively  and  unselfish  interest  in  carrying  our 
Unitarian  gospel  to  the  many  needy  and  hungry  souls  within  the  wide  limits  of  the 
Empire  State. 
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CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 

CONSTITUTION. 

Freaicblb.  —  Whereas  the  great  opportunities  and  demands  for  Christian  labor 
and  consecration,  at  this  time,  increase  oar  sense  of  the  obligations  of  all  disciples 
of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  prove  tiieir  faith  by  self-denial,  and  by  the  devotion  of 
their  lives  and  possessions  to  the  service  of  God,  and  the  building  up  of  the  king- 
dom of  his  Son, — 

Article  I.  —  Therefore  the  Christian  churches  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  here 
assembled,  unite  themselves  in  a  common  body,  to  be  known  as  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Unitarian  and  other  Christian  Churches,  to  the  end  of  energizing  and 
stimulating  the  denomination  with  which  they  are  oonneoted  to  the  largest  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  Christian  faith  and  work. 

Art.  n.  —  This  National  Conference  shall  be  composed  of  such  delegates, 
elected  once  in  two  years,  not  to  exceed  three  from  any  church,  including  its 
minister,  who  shall  officially  be  one,  as  any  of  our  churches  may  accredit  to  it  by  a 
certificate  of  their  appointment. 

Art.  III.  —  The  American  Unitarian  Association,  the  Western  Conference,  and 
such  other  theological,  academic,  or  humane  organizations  in  our  body  as  the  Con- 
ference may  see  fit  to  invite,  shall  be  entitled  to  representation  by  not  more  than 
three  delegates  each. 

Art.  IV.  —  The  Conference  shall  meet  biennially,  at  such  time  and  place  as  it 
may  designate  at  its  successive  biennial  sessions. 

Art.  y.  —  Its  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  six  Vice-Presidents,  a  Gen- 
eral Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and  a  Council  of  ten, — half  ministers  and  half 
laymen,  —  who  shall  be  elected  at  each  meeting,  to  hold  their  offices  for  two  years, 
and  until  their  successors  are  appointed.  And  half  the  number  of  the  Council 
shall  consist  of  new  members,  the  oldest  members  being  retired  at  each  election 
and  giving  place  to  the  new  members. 

Art.  YI.  —  The  Council,  during  the  intervals  of  the  biennial  sessions,  may 
fill  vacancies  in  the  board  of  government,  and  shall  have  charge  of  all  business 
having  reference  to  the  interests  of  the  Conference,  and  intrusted  to  it  by  that 
body,  which  i3  hereby  declared  a  purely  advisory  one. 

Art.  YII.  —  The  National  Conference,  until  further  advised  by  its  experience, 
adopts  the  existing  organizations  of  the  Unitarian  body  as  the  instruments  of  its 
power,  and  confines  itself  to  recommending  them  to  such  undertakings  and  methods 
as  it  judges  to  be  in  the  heart  of  the  Unitarian  denomination. 

Art.  VIII.  —  This  Constitution  may  be  amended,  at  any  regular  meeting  of 
the  Conference,  by  a  vote  of  not  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  delegates  accredited 
thereto. 

Art.  IX.  ~  Reaffirming  our  allegiance  to  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Chris^^  and 
desiring  to  secure  the  largest  unity  of  the  spirit  and  the  widest  practical  co-opera- 
Hon,  we  invite  to  our  fellowship  all  who  wish  to  be  followers  of  Christ. 
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Art.  X.  — While  we  believe  that  the  Preamble  and  Articles  of  oar  Constitution 
fairly  represent  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  our  churches,  yet  we  wish  distinctly 
to  put  on  record  our  declaration  that  they  are  no  authoritative  test  of  Unitarianism, 
and  are  not  intended  to  exclude  from  our  fellowship  any  who,  while  differing  from 
us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy  with  our  purposes  and  practical  aims. 

BY-LAWS. 

1.  Three  months,  at  least,  before  the  time  fixed  by  the  National  Conference  for 
its  biennial  meeting,  the  Council  shall  issue  a  circular  letter  of  call  to  the  churches 
and  organizations  in  its  fellowship,  accompanying  it  with  a  form  of  certificate,  the 
production  of  which  shall  be  the  proof  of  membership  of  the  Conference  until 
others  are  elected,  unless  otherwise  ordered  by  the  Conference. 

2.  The  General  Secretary  shall  keep  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
body,  which  shall  be  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Conference,  and  a  copy  sent 
to  every  delegate. 

8.  The  Council,  at  the  conclusion  of  each  Conference,  shall  issue  an  address  to 
the  churches  and  organizations  in  our  body,  whether  members  of  this  Conference 
or  not,  to  be  published  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference,  containing  such 
advice  and  encouragement  as  it  may  deem  appropriate;  but  especially  communi- 
cating to  the  churches  and  organizations  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference 
in  regard  to  plans  and  methods  of  work,  the  amount  of  money  required  for  the 
uses  of  the  year,  the  special  objects  to  which  they  would  advise  its  appropriation, 
with  such  suggestions,  as  to  a  just  apportionment  of  the  burden,  as  they  may  judge 
expedient  and  becoming. 

4.  The  Council  shall  have  it  for  its  duty  to  keep  itself  accurately  informed  of 
the  plans  and  operations  of  the  various  organizations  in  our  body,  and  of  the  state 
of  the  individual  churches;  inviting  correspondence  and  soliciting  reports,  to  be 
sent  in  one  month  before  the  biennial  meeting,  in  which  the  general  condition  of 
the  parish,  its  Sunday-school,  charities,  and  general  working  may  be  set  forth,  to 
the  end  that  the  Conference  may  know  what  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  the 
churches  are  somewhat  more  particularly  than  it  is  possible  to  leam  in  the  necessary 
hurry  of  the  biennial  meeting. 

5.  The  General  Secretary  of  the  National  Conference  shall  be  the  person  to 
whom  all  letters  and  communications  shall  be  addressed;  and  he  shall  be,  ex  officio^ 
a  member  of  the  Council  and  constitute  its  Secretary. 

6.  The  list  of  delegates,  churches,  and  organizations  represented  in  each  Con- 
ference shall  be  part  of  the  Biennial  Report.  The  archives  of  the  Conference  shall 
be  in  the  keeping  of  the  General  Secretary,  subject  to  inspection  and  temporary 
possession  by  the  Council. 

7.  A  collection  shall  be  taken  up  among  the  delegates  at  each  Conference,  to 
which  any  others  may  contribute,  to  defray  the  incidental  expenses  of  the  Confer- 
ence, —  such  as  printing  the  Report,  etc. 

8.  Each  church  in  this  Conference  is  recommended  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
its  delegates. 
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LIST  OF  DELEGATES 

REPORTED  AS  APPOINTED  TO  THE  ELEVENTH  SESSION  OF  THE 
NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  UNITARIAN  AND  OTHER  CHRISTIAN 
CHURCHES,  HELD  AT  SARATOGA,  N.  Y.,  SEPT.  2»-28,  1884. 


FOBEION  DBUDOATBS. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian 
Assooiation:  Rev.  Alfred  W.  Worthington, 
B.A.,  of  Stourbridge,  Secretary  of  the  English 
National  Conference;  Rev.  John  Robberds,  B.A., 
of  Cheltenham;  Rer.  E.  TraverB  Herford,  B.A.; 
Michael  Hunter,  Jr.,  of  Sheffield,  late  President 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Unitarian  Association. 

The  Oerman  Protestant  Union:  Rev. 
Dr.  Schramm,  Pastor  of  the  Cathedral  of  Bremen. 

MAINS. 

Augnata.  —  Ukitabian  Socistt  :  Rev. 
Philip  S.  Thacher,  Gen.  Luther  Stephenson, 
Hiss  Hannah  Fuller. 

Bangor.  ^  Ikdepestdbstt  Congrboational 
Society  :  Mrs.  H.  S.  Griswold,  George  Stetson, 
Miss  Huckins. 

Castine.  —  First  Conorboatioxal  So- 
ciety: Rev.  John  F.  Locke,  Mrs.  Sarah  P. 
Johnston,  Mrs.  Frances  A.  Whiting. 

Sastport.  —  First  Congbeoattonal  So- 
cibtt:  Rey.  Thomas  W.  Brown,  Edward  E. 
Shead,  George  H.  Paine. 

Kennebunk.  —  First  Conorbgatiokal 
Parish:  Rev.  Charles  C.  Vinal,  George  Wise, 

F.  p.  Hall. 

Portland.  —  First  Parish:  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill,  D.D.,  Mark.  P.  Emerj',  Miss  Elizabeth  W. 
Yamum. 

Baco.  —  Second  Parish  :  RIbv.  J.  T.  G. 
Nichols,  John  C.  Bradbury,  Mrs.  John  a  Brad- 
bury. 

NEW  HAHP8HIB3B. 

Charlestown.  —  South  Parish  :  Rev. 
Thomas  D.  Howard,  Rev.  Livingstone  Stone, 
Mrs.  Charles  H.  West. 

Concord.  —  Sbcoitd  Cokgbboatiohal  So- 
oiett:  Rev.  S.  C.  Beane,  Woodbridge  Odlin, 
Charles  C.  Danforth. 


Dover.  —  First  Uiotarias  Societt:  Rev. 
W.  R.  G.  Mellen,  Moses  D.  Page,  James  B. 
Barnes. 

Fitzwilliam.  —  First  Coxgbbgatiosal 
Societt:  Mrs.  Maria  Perry,  Mrs.  Caroline 
Chaplin,  Milton  Chaplin. 

Keene.  —  Unitarian  Church  :  Rev.  Albert 
Walkley,  Miss  C.  H.  Ingerwll,  J.  R.  Real. 

Iiebanon.  —  First  Congregationai.  Uxi- 
tariam  Socibtt:  Rev.  Calvin  Stebbins,  Mia. 
P.  E.  Davis,  C.  C.  Rogers. 

Manchester. — First  Unitarian  Church  : 
Mrs.  Etta  F.  Shepard. 

Peterboro* .— Unitarian  Conoregationax* 
Society:  Rev.  W.  H.  Walbridge,  Mrs.  J.  Far- 
num,  John  Wilder. 

Portsmouth.  ^  South  Parish  :  Mrs.  E.  C 
Tilton,  Misses  Sarah  H.  and  Maiy  A.  Foster. 

Wilton. — First  Congregational  Church 
AND  Society:  Rev.  Henry  D.  Dix,  Mrs.  R.  K. 
Pierce,  Charles  Spaulding. 

Wilton  (ISast).  —  Liberai.  Chbistiav 
Church:  Rev.  Banuurd  Glsby,  F.  M.  Pcvey, 
Mrs.  D.  Whitmg. 


VSBMOKT. 

Brattleboro*.  —  Unitarian  Congrboa- 
tional  Societt:  Rev.  S.  M.  Crotbers,  Addi- 
son Hall,  Geoige  Brooks. 

Bnrlington. — First  Congrboational  So- 
ciety: Rev.  L.  G.  Ware,  Henry  Greene,  Miss 
Hsrriet  Root. 

Montpelier.  —  Church  of  thb  Mbssiah: 
Rev.  J.  Edward  Wright,  Mrs.  Lucia  G.  Brown, 
Mrs.  Sarah  E.  P.  Heath. 

MAlBBACHUBBTTB. 

AJidorer  (North).  —  North  Pabisb 
Church  and  Society:  Rev.  Charles  Nojn, 
Charles  H.  Johnson,  Moses  T.  Stevens. 
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Arlington.  —  Fxbst  CosobsgatioiialPaii- 
tbh:  Bey.  John  P.  Forbes,  Samuel  G.  Damon, 
Mrs.  Samuel  6.  Damon. 

Aahby.— FiBST  Parish:  Rev.  George  S. 
Shaw,  Ebenezer  Damon,  Lucinda  Damon. 

AthoL  —  Secoxd  Usiitabiak  Socibtt: 
Bey.  Charles  P.  Lombard,  H.  G.  Smith,  Mn. 
H.  C.  Smith. 

FiBaT  Ukitabiar  CoN<ntBOATioxrAL  So- 
ciety :   Key.  D.  H.  Rogan,  Leander  B. 
Horse,  Mrs.  Martha  E.  Morse. 
Ayer. —  First  Unitabiah   Pabish:   Rey. 
Lyman  Clark,  John  Q.  A.  McCollester,  M.D., 
Alfred  Page. 

Barre.  —  First  Parish  :  Rey.  Alyin  F. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Bailey,  Mrs.  Emerson  J. 
Richards. 

Bedford.  —  First  Parish:  Rey.  George  F. 
Piper,  Albert  T.  Bacon,  Thomas  B.  Hosmer;  al- 
ternates, T.  H.  Ramsdell,  Mrs.  T.  H.  Ramsdell. 
Belmont.  —  Belmont  UNiTARiAif  Church  : 
Rey.  J.  B.  Gilman,  J.  Y.  Fletcher,  Mrs.  J.  V. 
Fletcher. 

Berlin. — First  UifiTARTAX  Parish:  Rey. 
W.  C.  Litchfield,  Chandler  Carter,  Mrs.  C.  S. 
Hastings. 

Beverly.  —  First  Parish  :  Rey.  E.  C.  But- 
ler, William  Boyden,  Mrs.  N.  Symonds. 

Bolton. — First  Congregational  Society  : 
Rey.  Cyrus  A.  Roys,  Roswell  Barrett,  Mrs. 
Achsah  Sawyer. 

Boston.  —  Church  or  the  Unity:  Rey. 
Minot  J.  Sayage,  Hon.  A.  A.  Ranney,  Henry  F. 
Miller,  Jr. 

First  Church  :  Rey.  Ruf us  Ellis,  D.D., 
Hon.  A.  L.  Soule,  Frederick  L.  Ames. 

Second  Church:  Rey.  £.  A.  Horton, 
William  Wilkins  Warren,  S.  M.  Crosby. 

Arlington-Street  Church  :  Rey. 
Brooke  Herford,  Curtis  Guild,  Mrs.  Kate 
Gannett  Wells ;  alternates,  George  P.  Hay- 
ward,  James  W.  Austin. 

Holus-Strbbt  Church:  Rey.  H.  Ber- 
nard Carpenter,  Franklin  Brown,  Mrs.  Ben- 
jamin W.  Hobart. 

Cbubch  of  the  Disciples:  Rey.  James 
Freeman  Clarke,  Samuel  F.  McCleary,  Mrs. 
J.  I.  W.  Thacher. 

South  Congregational  Church  :  Rey. 
Dr.  Edward  £.  Hale,  Charles  G.  Wood,  D. 
Webster  King. 

New  South  Free  Church:  Rey.  George 
H.  Toung,  H.  C.  Whitcomb,  Mrs.  H.  C. 
Whitcomb;  alternates,  H.  W.  Yinal,  Mrs. 
H.  W.  Vinal,  Mrs.  M.  T.  S.  Turner. 

Ai*plston-Street  Chafbl:  Rey.  Wm. 
G.  Babcock,  Mrs.  Josephine  Rote,  Miss  L. 
Fanny  Babcock. 


Boston,  eouHnued: — 

Wabren-Strebt  Crapxl:  Rey.  Eber 
R.  Butler,  William  Wan  Locke,  Samuel 
Weltch. 

(Brighton).— Fibst  Pabish:  Rey.  Wil- 
liam Brunton,  Hiram  Cushman,  Isaac  S. 
West, 

(Charlestown). — Habtabd  Church: 
Rey.  Pitt  Dillingham,  Miss  Elizabeth  Hurd, 
George  A.  Coolidge. 

(Dorohester). ~ First  Parish:  Rey. 
Christopher  R.  Eliot,  Thomas  J.  Allen,  Mrs. 
Thomas  J.  Allen. 

(Dorchester).  —  Habbison-Squabb 
Unitarian  Church:  Rey.  Caleb  D.  Brad- 
lee,  Edwin  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  Edwin  J.  Lewis. 
(Dorohester).  —  Third  Reugious  So- 
ciety :  Rey.  G.  M.  Bodge,  Mrs.  Francis 
Whitcher,  Miss  Judith  Bussey. 

(Boxbury). — First  Religious  Soci- 
ety: Rey.  James  De  Normandie,  John  J. 
May,  Mrs.  Roland  Worthington.  4 

(Boxbury).  —  Mount  Pleasant 
Church:  Rey.  William  H.  Lyon,  Charles 
L.  Damrell,  Mrs.  William  A.  Couthouy. 

(West  Bozbnry).  —  First  Parish:  G. 
E.  King,  Mrs.  King. 

(South  Boston).  —  Broadway  Unita- 
BiAN  Church:  Rey.  Edward  F.  Hayward, 
Henry  Souther,  Harrison  Loring. 

(South  Boston).— Ha  WES-Place  Con- 
OBEGATioNAL  SOCIETY :  RsY.  Chsrles  F. 
Elder,  Isaac  F.  Scripture,  Mrs.  Isaac  F. 
Scripture. 

(Washington  Village).  —  Union 
Chubch:  Rey.  James  Sallaway,  Granyille 
Hicks,  Miss  Laura  A.  Pritchett,  Miss  Hattie 
Hardy 

(Keponset).  —  Church  of  the  Unity  : 

Henry  Blanchard,  Mrs.  William  F.  Temple. 

Brewster.  —  First    Unitarian   Parish  : 

Rey.  Thomas  Dawes,  Mrs.  L.  F.  Bangs,  Mrs. 

Freeman  Cobb. 

Brldgewater  (Sast).— First  Unitarian 
Parish  :  Rey.  John  W.  Quinby,  Aaron  Hobart, 
Mrs.  Aaron  Hobart. 

Brldgewater  (West).  —  First  Congre- 
gational Socirt:  Rey.  William  Brown, 
Charles  W.  (^peland,  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Cope- 
land. 

Brockton. — Unrrr  Chubch:  Rey.  A.  E. 
Goodnough,  Mrs.  A.  E.  Goodnough,  William 
H.  Tobey. 

Brookfleld.— FiBST  UNrrABiAN  Society: 
Rey.  Henry  H.  Wonde^ Washington  Tufts,  Mrs. 
M.  Baslington. 

Brookline.  —  FiBST  Pabish:  Rey.  Howard 
N.  Brown,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  (Seorge  D.  Noyes. 
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Cambridge. — Fntsr  Pjlbuh  :  Key.  Edward 
H.  Hall,  ProfesBor  James  B.  Thayer,  Mn.  Wil- 
liam Bead,  Jr. 

Cambridffoport.  —  Lbb-Stbxit  Socistt: 
Bey.  A.  J.  Calp,  George  F.  Bicker,  Mrs.  Geoige 
F.  Bicker. 

Tkb  Gaxbbidobpobt  Pabuh:  Bey. 
George  W.  Briggs,  D.D.,P.  G.  Porter,  Mrs. 
Charles  L.  Jones. 

Canton. — Fibst  Gohobsoatiohal  Parur  : 
Bey.  William  H.  Sayary,  Frank  M.  Ames, 
Miss  Caroline  E.  Downes;  alternates,  Charles 
H.  French,  Jr.,  Miss  Nathalia  Bent 

Ohelmaf ord.  —  Fibst  TJiiitariah  Conobb- 
GATioxTAL  SociBTT:  Bey.  Joseph  A.  Chase, 
C.  E.  A.  BarUett,  Mrs.  C.  E.  A.  BarUett. 

Chelsea.— FiBsr  Uxitabiak  Chubcr:  Bey. 
E.  D.  Towle,  John  Whitman,  George  A.  Hall. 

Chioopee. — Fibst  Ukitabiak  Pabish  : 
Bey.  C.  W.  Heizer,  Mrs.  Justin  Spanlding, 
H.  E.  Tattle. 

Cohaaaet.  —  Fibst  Pabisr:  Bey.  Joseph 
Osgood,  A.  H.  Tower,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Tower. 

Concord. — Fibst  PARisn:  Bey.  B.  B.  Balk- 
ley,  William  F.  Hard,  Mn.  William  Brown; 
alternates,  Geoige  Walcott,  Miss  Jeannie  Bar- 
rett. 

Clinton.  ^  Fdut  Uititabiah  Socibtt  :  Bey. 
J.  Frederic  Datton,  George  W.  Weeks,  Dr.  C. 
L.  French. 

Danvera.  —  UicrrABiAir  Cokobkoatioval 
Socibty:  Bey.  L.  J.  Llyeimore,  Miss  Maria 
L.  Fowler,  Aaron  Warren. 

Dedham.  —  Fibst  Parish:  Bey.  Seth  C. 
Beach,  Mrs.  Locreda  G.  French,  Benjamin 
Weatherbee. 

Deerfield. — Fibst  Conobeoational  Pab- 
isr: Bey.  Edgar  Buckingham,  Joaiah  Fogg, 
William  P.  Fogg. 

Bighton.  —  Fibst  CoxronBOATioirAL  Soci- 
btt:  C.  H.  Gooding,  Mrs.  M.  T.  Baxter,  Mn. 
£.  T.  Shoye. 

Dover. — Fibst  Pabisr:  Bey.  Engene  De 
Normandie,  Mn.  Eleanor  Whiting. 

I>iizbiiry.  —  First  Chubcr:  Mn.  Samael 
Loring,  Mrs.  Jonathan  S.  Ford,  Miss  H.  J.  Ford. 

Fairhayen.  >-  WASRiNGToxr-STRBET  Chris- 
tian Church:  Walter  P.  Winsor,  Mn.  Walter 
P.  Winsor. 

Fall  Biver. — Ukitariah  Socibtt:  Bey. 
A.  Judson  Bich,  John  E.  Grooard,  George  P. 
Brower. 

Framingham.— Fibst  Pabisr  :  Bey.  Chiirles 
A.  Humphreys,  Hon.  A.  S.  Lewis,  Miss  Ellen 
Spragne. 

Gkkrdner.  —  First  UiriTABiAR  Societt  : 
John  Sawin,  Mrs.  John  Sawin,  Mn.  A.  G. 
BashneU. 


Qlonoeater .  —  First  Paxibh  Cburch  :  Bey. 
John  S.  Thomson,  Charles  W.  Dennison,  Miss 
LooiseDayis. 

Greenfield.  —  Third  Corgbbgatioxai.  So- 
cjJBi'i:  Bey.  J.  F.  Moon,  Anson  Withey,  Jsmes 
Bobinson. 

G^roton.  ^  Fibst  Parish  :  Bey.  Joshna 
Toong,  Colonel  Daniel  Necdham,  Miss  IsaheHa 
G.  Waters. 

Harvard.— UxiTARiAR  Socibtt:  Bey.  E. 
B.  Msglathlin,  Henry  Batterfield,  John  Hap- 
good. 

Hingham. — New  North  Church:  Bey. 
A.  T.  Bowser,  Hon.  John  D.  Long,  Miss  Elis»> 
beth  L.  Andrew. 

First  Parish  :  Bey.  H.  Price  Collier, 
E.  Waten  Burr,  Mn.  E.  Waten  Burr. 

Second  Parish  :    Bey.  Allied  Crass, 
Loring  H.  Cashing,  Alonco  F.  Cnshing. 

Holyoke. —  Liberal  Christiaji  Congrs- 
GATioNAL  Society:  Bey.  GranyiUe  Pierce, 
Bufus  Mosher,  J.  N.  Thayer. 

Hopedale.  —  Thb  Hopedale  Pabihr:  Bey. 
A.  S.  Ganrer,  J.  B.  Bancroft,  Mn.  J.  B.  Bancioft. 

Hubbardaton.  —  First  Congregational 
Society:  Bey.  Geoige  F.  Clark,  Lyman  Wood- 
ward,  Mn.  Ann  E.  Woodward. 

Hudaon.  —  Union  Societt:  Bey.  Clarence 
Fowler,  Miss  F.  Ellen  Brown,  Ftank  H.  Gham^ 
berlain. 

Hyde  Park.  —  First  Unitarian  Socibtt: 
Bey.  James  Haxtable,  Francis  W.  Tewksbaiy, 
Mn.  Francis  W.  Tewksbary. 

Kingston.  —  First  Congreoatiorai.  Par- 
ish: Bey.  C.  Y.  De  Normandie,  Hon.  Joseph  S. 
Beal,  Mn.  Pamela  H.  Beal. 

Iianeaater.  >- Fibst  Congregational  So- 
ciett: Bey.  Geoige  M.  Bartol,  George  Johnson, 
Mn.  Heniy  Jewell. 

Xiawrenoe. — First  Unitaiuan  Society: 
Bey.  Heniy  F.  Jenks,  Joseph  Shattuck,  WilUsm 
T.  Mc Alpine;  alternates,  £.  B.  Carrier,  Fred- 
eric H.  Hedge,  Jr. 

Iieicester.  —  Second  Congregationai.  So- 
ciety: Bey.  Lewis  G.  Wilson,  Mn.  Jeannette 
M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  George  Hatch. 

Iieominater. — First  Congregational  So- 
ciety: Bey.  W.  H.  Sayage,  Charles  S.  Joslin, 
Mn.  Charles  S.  Joslin. 

Iiittleton.  —  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety :  Edward  Froet,  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Harwood, 
J.  Howard  Kimball. 

liowell.  —  First  Unitarian  Societt  :  Bey. 
J.  L.  Seward,  Mn.  Sidney  Spalding,  Charles 
H.  Cobam. 

Xjynn.  —  Second  Congregational  So- 
ciety: Bey.  Samael  B.  Stewart,  Mn.  Geoige 
F.  Lord,  Charles  B.  Tebbetts. 
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Marlboro'.  ~  Second  Parish:  Rev.  B.  A. 
Qriflin,  £.  L.  BIgelow,  J.  S.  Fay. 

Marehfleld  (Sast).  —  Second  Ck>xrGBEOA- 
TioNAL.  Society:  Rev.  Kathaaiel  Seaver,  Jr., 
Elisha  W.  Hall,  Israel  Oakman. 

Medfield.  —  First  Conorxqatioiial  Par- 
ish: Bev.  J.  J.  Twiss,  Hamlet  Wight,  Gilman 
Gary. 

Melrose.  —  UkITABIAN     Ck>NOBXGATIONAL 

Society:  Rev.  John  H.  Hejwood,  Geoige  £. 
Munroe,  Miss  Phoebe  A.  Norris. 

Mendon.  —  First  Parish  :  Bey.  Aaron 
Porter,  Julius  A.  George,  Mrs.  Austin  Taft. 

Millbury.  —  First  Unitarian  Society: 
John  Rhodes,  Silas  Dunton,  Mrs.  N.  H.  Sears. 

Milton.  —  First  Congreoationai.  So- 
ciety: Rey.  Frederick  Frothingham,  Amos  L. 
Hollingsworth,  Miss  Emma  F.  Ware. 

Nantucket.  ~  Unitarian  Church  :  Rey. 
Henry  F.  Bond,  Miss  Susan  Starbuck,  Bliss 
Emma  L.  Nickerson.  * 

Keedham.  —  First  Parish  Unitarian 
Church:  Rey.  S.  W.  Bush,  George  K.  Clarke, 
Mrs.  George  K.  Clarke. 

ITewburyport.  —  First  Reugious  So- 
ciety: Rey.  D.  W.  Morehouse,  Henry  B.  Lit- 
tle, William  R.  Johnson. 

Newton.  —  Channino  Church:  Rey.  F. 
B.  Hombrooke,  C.  H.  Stone,  Mrs.  C.  H.  Stone. 

Newton  Centre.  —  Unitarian  Society: 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Lawrence,  Mrs.  S.  B.  Clarke. 

Northampton. — Second  Congregation- 
al Church:  Rey.  Charles  £.  St.  John,  C  C. 
Clarke,  Stephen  Barker. 

Northboro'.— First  Congregational  Par- 
ish: Rey.  Obed  Eldridge,  George  Barnes,  Miss 
Ellen  WiUiams. 

Northfleld.  —  First  Congregational 
Chubch:  George  C.  Wright,  A.  C.  Parsons, 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Parsons. 

Peabody.  —  First  Unitarian  Society: 
Rey.  John  W.  Hudson,  William  A.  Little,  Mrs. 
Isaac  B.  Elliott. 

Pembroke. —First  Parish  Church:  Rey. 
J.  M.  W.  Pratt,  Susan  S.  Smith,  Fiances  G. 
Hersey. 

Petersham.— First  CongrsoationalPar- 
uh:  Rey.  I.  F.  Porter,  Hon.  John  G.  Mudge, 
Miss  DelU  Stone. 

Plymouth.  —  First  Parish:  Rey.  E.  Q.  S. 
Osgood,  Miss  Laura  Russell,  Mrs.  Lydia  G. 
Lothrop. 

Quinoy.  —First  Congregational  So- 
onrrr :  Rey.  D.  M.  Wilson,  Mrs.  F.  N.  Billings, 
L  W.  Mnnroe. 

Bevere. — First  Congregational  (Uni- 
tabian)  Society:  Rey.  J.  W.  Winkley,  Mr. 
Pitcher,  Henry  Spayln. 


Bowe.  —  First  Congregational  Church: 
Rey.  W.  M.  Bicknell,  Mrs.  Lydia  M.  Bicknell, 
George  M.  Ballon. 

Balem.  —  Independent  Congregational 
Church:  Rey.  B.  F.  McDaniel,  James  Cham- 
berlain, Miss  Ellen  M.  Grant. 

East  Church  :  Rey.  G.  H.  Hosmer,  John 
Webster,  Augustus  S.  Browne. 

First  Congregational  Society:  Rey. 
Fielder  Israel,  George  H.  Peikins,  Andrew 
FiU. 

•    North  Church:  Rey.  E.  B.  Willson, 
Stephen  G.  Wheatland,  Miss  P.  M.  Waldo. 

Boituate. — First  Parish:  Rey.  Nathauiel 
Seayer,  Jr.,  John  L.  Manson,  George  O. 
Allen. 

Soitnate  (Bonth).  —  First  Pabish:  Rey. 
W.  H.  Fish,  E.  T.  Fogg,  Mrs.  E.  T.  Fogg. 

Bherbom.  —  First  Parish:  Rey.  Eugene 
De  Normandie,  Mrs.  George  Claik,  Mrs.  Fred- 
eric Leland. 

Shirley.  —  First  Congregational  Soci- 
ety :  Jonathan  Plerce»  Samuel  Longley,  Thomas 
L.  Hazen. 

Bomerville. — First  Congregational  So- 
ciety: Rey.  Henry  H.  Barber,  Quincy  A.  Vi- 
nal,  Mrs.  Quincy  A.  Vinal. 

Springfield. — Third  Congregational  So- 
ciety; Rey.  John  Cuckson,  Homer  Foot,  Hon. 
M.  P.  Knowlton,  or  George  A.  Denison. 

Sterling.  —  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety :  Franklin  Nourse,  Mrs.  Lydia  S.  Priest, 
Mrs.  liary  A.  Buttrick. 

Stow.  —  First  Congregational  Society: 
Rey.  Thomas  Weston,  Augustus  Rice,  Mrs. 
Louisa  Rice. 

Stnrbridge.  —First  Unitarian  Society: 
Rey.  F.  Magwire,  Hon.  Emory  L.  Bates,  Mrs. 
Emoiy  L.  Bates. 

Templeton. — First  Parish:  Rey.  Alfred 
C.  Nickerson,  E.  W^qnan  Stone,  Mrs.  E.  Wy- 
man  Stone. 

Turner's  Falls.  —  Unitarian  Society  : 
Samuel  Ripley,  John  McKuene,  W.  H.  P.  Gil- 
mon. 

Tyngsboro*.  —  First  Parish  :  Ebeneser 
Swan,  Mary  E.  Bennett,  Lucy  Littlefield. 

Upton.  —  First  Unitarian  Society:  Rey. 
George  S.  Ball,  €reorge  W.  Knowlton,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Knowlton. 

Uxbridge.  —  First  Congregational  So- 
ciety: C.  A.  Wheelock,  Moses  Taft,  A.  S. 
Sweet 

ITtTalpole.  —  First  Congregational  Soci- 
ety: Rey.  J.  H.  Weeks,  Anna  M.  Leach,  Kats 
M.  Leland. 

ITtTaltham. — First  Parish:  Rey.  Edward 
J.  Toung,  John  E  Soper,  Mrs.  John  £.  Soper. 
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"^ara.  — FiBST  UmTARiAx  Socutt:  Bev. 
B.  y.  StevenaoD,  Mias  Julia  M.  Stevens,  John 
W.  Robinson. 

Watertown.  —  Rev.  Arthur  Hay  Kn^p, 
Francis  Kendall,  Kn.  Francis  Kendall. 

Westboro*.  — FiBST  Cobobsoational  So- 
cibty:  Rev.  Edgar  C.  Abbott,  George  Forbes, 
A.  L.  Boynton. 

West  Newton.  •—  Fibst  Umitabiah  Soci- 
btt:  George  S.  Clark,  L.  G.  Pratt,  Mrs.  EUen 
E.  Pratt 

Vireston.  — FiBBT  Pabish:  Hn.  George  S. 

Perry. 

West  Townsend.— Libbbal  Chbutiaii 
Society:  Rev.  Geoige  S.  Shaw,  Nelson  Bar- 
rett, Mrs.  Nelson  Barrett. 

Winohendon.  —  Chubch  op  tbb  Uhitt  : 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  Merrill  Holland, 
Mrs.  Geoige  N.  Goodspeed. 

Winchester.  —  UxrrABiAN  Socibtt:  Rev. 
John  L.  Marsh,  Edward  Shattuck,  Mrs.  D.  N. 
Shillings. 

Wobnm.  —  FIbst  Unitabiab  Pabibh  :  Rev. 
H.  A.  Westhall,  Captain  John  P.  Crane,  Joseph 
W.  Hanunond. 

Worcester.  —  Csubch  of  thb  Ubitt:  Jo- 
seph Mason,  Cyms  G.  Wood. 

Sboond  Parish:  BCrs.  Geoige  E.  Francis, 
Mrs.  Lydia  Burbank,  Mias  Emily  Sargent. 

BHODB  ISLAND. 

Providence.  — Olhbt-Stbebt  Congrega- 
tional Church:  Rev.  Alfred  Manchester, 
Charles  H.  Bartlett,  Miss  Matilda  Metcalf . 

First  Congregational  Society:  Rev. 
Thomas  B,  Slicer,  Thomas  A.  Ddjrle,  Wil- 
liam T.  Crandall. 

Wbstminbteb  Congbeoational  Soci- 
ety :  Albert  L.  Calder,  John  S.  Palmer ;  alter- 
nates, George  B.  Calder,  Henry  A.  Howland. 

CONNNCTIOUT. 

Brooklyn.  —  First  Ecclesiabtioal  Soci- 
ety: Rev.  John  W.  Day,  Miss  Kate  L.  Scar- 
borough, Miss  Delia  Scarborough. 

Hartford.  ^  First  Unitarl^n  Congrega- 
tional Society  :  Rev.  John  C.  Kimball,  Hor- 
ace Cornwall,  Mrs.  Maiy  E.  Spencer. 

NEW  YORK. 


Brooklyn.  —  Second  Unftarian  Society: 
Rev.  John  W.  Chadwick,  George  W.  Banker, 
I.  W.  Lyon. 

Third  Unitarian  Congregational  So- 
ciety: Rev.  S.  H.  Camp,  Lester  A.  Roberts, 
John  E.  Norcross. 


Buffalo.  —  Chubcb  or  oub  Fatseb:  Rev. 
G.  W.  Cutter,  William  A.  Haven,  John  Fdtoo. 

Newburgh. — Church  or  oub  Father: 
Rev.  Frederic  Hinckley,  Mis.  Frederic  Hinck- 
ley, Mrs.  William  Carson. 

New  York. — Fibst  Congbeoational  (All 
Souls*)  Chubch:  Rev.  Theodore  C.  Williams, 
Donnan  B.  Eaton,  Herbert  H.  Drake. 

Foubth  Unttabian  Society:  Bev^. 
George  W.  Gallagher,  Robert  A.  Adams, 
Joseph  Monay. 

Bochester.  —  Fibst  Unttabian  Congks- 
qational  Society:  Rev.  K.  M.  Mann,  Judge 
James  L.  Angle,  John  Bower. 

Trenton. — Refobmed  Chbistian  Chubch  : 
Rev.  William  Silsbee,  Mrs.  William  Powell, 
George  C.  Morehouse. 

Troy. —Fibst  Unitaioan  Society:  Bev. 
William  H.  Fish,  Jr.,  Henry  L.  Lamb,  Mnu 
Joseph  Bowman. 

Yonkers. — Fibst  Unitabl<ln  Congreoa- 
tional  Society:  Rev.  Geoige  L.  Stowell,  Jo- 
seph Mattison,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Gane. 

NEW  JEBSBY. 
Vinelaad. — First  Congregational  Uni- 
tarian Society:  Rev.  N.  A.  Haskell,  Miis 
Biarion  Tompkins,  Frank  D.  Andrews. 

^BNNBYIiVANLA. 

Gtormantown. — Unitarian  Society  :  Rev. 
John  H.  Clifford,  James  A.  Wright,  E.  I.  H. 
Howell;  Alternates,  E.  W.  Clark,  Mrs.  E.  W. 

Clark. 

'  MeadTille.  —  Independent  Congrega- 
tional Society:  Rev.  W.  P.  Tilden,  Alfred 
Hoidekoper,  Clinton  Cnllum. 
.  PhUadelpliia.  —  Spring  Garden  Unita- 
BIAN  Societt:  Rev.  Charles  G.  Ames,  Edward 
D.  Barker,  Mrs.  Anna  W.  Longstreih. 

First     Congregational    UNiTABiAa 

Church  :  Bev.  Joseph  May,  Samuel  M. 

Felton,  B.  H.  Bartol. 

SEIiAWABB. 
Wilmington.  —  First  Unitarian    Soci- 
ety: Dr.  Henry  R.  Wilson,  Miss  C  Bent. 

DIBTBICT  OT  COIiUMBIA. 
Washington. — All  Souls'  Chubch  :  Rev. 
Rush  R.  Shippen,  Hon.  WiUiam  A.  Richardion, 
O.  R.  Merrill. 


Baltimore.— First  Independent  Chbis- 
tian Church:  Rev.  Charles  R.  Weld,  Enoch 
Pratt,  Judge  Thomas  J.  Morris. 
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iiOniBiAirA. 

Kew  Orleans.— First  Unitablam  Soci- 
':  Be7.  Charles  A.  Allen,  Greorge  L.  Korton, 
MiB.  Charles  Hollows^. 

GXOBGIA. 

Atlanta.  —  Church  of  our  Fatrbr:  Rev. 
George  L.  Chanej,  Mrs.  G-  L.  Chanej',  Mrs. 
W.  C.  Morrill. 

OHIO. 

Cleveland.  —  Church  of  the  Uktit:  Rer. 
F.  L.  Hosmer,  Thomss  H.  White,  Edirard  P. 
Wright 

Uarietta.  —  First  Unitarian  Socibtt: 
Bev.  James  T.  Losk,  Dr.  Z.  D.  Walter,  Major 
Jewett  Palmer. 

INDIANA. 

Iia  Forte.  — First  UiriTARiAir  Church: 
Rev.  Allen  G.  Jennings,  Firman  Church,  Mrs. 
Finnan  Church. 

HiIiTN'ois. 

Cbioago.  —  Unitt  Church:  Rev.  George 
Batchelor,  Nathan  Mean,  Mrs.  Edwin  Black- 
man. 

First  UNiTARiAir  Socibtt  :  Rev.  David 

N.  Utter,  Daniel  L.  Shorey,  C.  H.  S.  Mixer. 

All  Souls'  Church:  Rev.  J.  U.  Jones, 

Mrs.  J.  LI.  Jones,  Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Leonard. 

Gtoneseo.  —  First    UmTARiAjr    Socibty  : 

Bev.  M.  J.  MUler,  Mrs.  M.  J.  MUler. 

MIOHIGAir. 

Ann  Arbor.  —  First  UMrrARiAH  Church  : 
Rev.  J.  T.  Sonderlaud,  Prof.  T.  P.  Wilson, 
Mrs.  Emma  J.  Ashley. 

Detroit.  —  First  Conorbqatiohal  Umita- 
biam  Socibtt:  Rev.  T.  B.  Forbosh,  Hon. 
John  Greusel,  Jacob  Hnll. 

WISCONSIN. 

Madison.  —  First  Ubitariak  Church  : 
Rev.  Joseph  H.  Crooker,  H.  M.  Lewis,  George 
L.  Storer. 

MISSOUBI. 

St.  Iiouis.  —  Church  of  thb  Mbssiah.  — 
Rev.  John  Snyder,  Dr.  W.  G.  Eliot,  J.  G.  Chap- 
man, George  E.  Leighton. 

OBBGON. 

Portland.  —  Fibst  UiaTABXAW  Socnrrr: 
Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Elbert  H.  Gammans,  Rev. 
Horatio  Stebbins  (bjr  courtesy). 


COIiOBADO. 

Boulder. — First  Unitarian  Church  :  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Van  Ness,  Colonel  Ivers  Phillips, 
Mrs.  Ivers  Phillips. 

Denver.  —  First  Unttariaic  Socibtt:  Rev. 
Thomas  J.  Van  Ness,  Henry  C.  Dillon,  Mrs. 
David  A.  Gage. 

CAIiIFOBNIA. 

San  Francisco.  —  First  Unitarian 
Church  :  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  Horace  Davis, 
Charles  G.  Hooker. 

CANADA. 

MontreaL—  Church  of  thb  Mbssiah  :  Rev. 
William  S.  Barnes,  Greorge  W.  Stephens,  Ran- 
dolph Hersey. 

Toronto.  —  Fibst  Unitarian  Church  :  Rev. 
Hilary  Bygrave,  George  M.  Rose,  J.  D.  King. 

ASSOCIATIONS,  Etc. 

American  Unitarian  Association :  Henry 
P.  Kidder,  Charles  H.  Burrage,  Rev.  Grindall 
Reynolds. 

Association  of  Ministers  in  and  about 
Cambridge :  Revs.  N.  S.  Folsom,  D.D.,  L.  J. 
Livermore,  J.  A.  Buckingham. 

Benevolent  Fraternity  of  Churches  of 
Boston:  Charles  Faulkner,  Thomas  Gaffield, 
John  Capen. 

Cape  Cod  Conference:  S.  B.  Phinney, 
Mrs.  Catherine  Starbuck,  Mrs.  Olive  Winslow. 

Christian  Begister  Association:  A.  T. 
Lyman,  S.  J.  Barrows,  George  H.  Ellis. 

Connecticut  Valley  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  Christian  Churches : 
Hon.  Dorman  B.  Eaton,  J.  R.  Smith. 

Sssex  Conference:  Hon.  N.  A.  Horton, 
Mrs.  Eliza  Sutton. 

ETangelical  Missionary  Society:  Rev. 
A.  P.  Peabody,  D.D.,  Rev.  Henry  W.  Foote, 
Rev.  Henry  F.  Jenks. 

niinois  Fraternity  of  Iiiberal  Beligious 
Societies:  Rev.  J.  R.  Effinger, H.  G.  Harding. 

Iowa  Association :  Rev.  Mary  A.  Safford, 
Mrs.  Julia  M.  Hunting. 

May  Ministerial  Conference :  Revs.  S.  R. 
Calthrop,  N.  M.  Mann,  G.  W.  Cutter. 

Meadville  Theological  School:  Rev.  A. 
A.  Livermore,  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Miss  Elizabeth 
G.  Huidekoper. 

Michigan  Unitarian  Conference:  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  H.  Farwell,  Mrs.  G.  C.  Wetherbee. 

New  Hampshire  Educational  Society : 
J.  C.  A.  Hill,  Solomon  Spalding,  E.  C.  Carr. 

Kew  Hampshire  Unitarian  Association: 
Solon  A.  Carter,  Mrs.  Josiah  Qulncy,  Edward 
C.  Thayer. 
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IKortoVk  Conferenoe  of  Unitarian  and 
other  Chriatlan  Ohurohea :  Richard  C. 
Humphresrs,  Miss  £•  P.  Channing,  Mn.  Henry 
D.  Wilmarth. 

Norfolk  and  Middleaex  Ministerial  Aa- 
aooiation:  Rev.  J.  N.  Pardee,  Ber.  J.  P. 
Sheafe,  Jr.,  Bev.  Eugene  De  Nonnaodie. 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Aaaooiation  of  Sun- 
day-School Teachera:  Abiam  H.  Tower, 
Oakee  A.  Ames,  H.  H.  Filoon. 

Plymouth  and  Say  Conferenoe  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  Chriatian  Churohea: 
John  D.  Long,  A.  A.  Gilmore,  Frank  H.  Holmes. 

Plymouth  and  Bay  Miniaterial  Aaaooia- 
tion: Bey.  Joseph  Osgood,  Ber.  William  L. 
Chaffin,  Rev.  A.  T.  Bowser. 

Society  for  Promoting  Ohriatian  Knowl- 
edge, Piety,  and  Oharity :  Rot.  J.  H.  Mor- 
ison,  D.D.,  John  J.  May,  George  W.  Fox. 

South  Middleaex  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian and  other  Chriatian  Churohea: 
George  S.  Littlefield,  Mrs.  Rnth  Bradford. 

The  Channing  Conferenoe:  William  B. 
Weeden,  Rev.  D.  W.  Stevens,  S.  H.  Tingley. 

The  Miniaterial  Union :  Rev.  Francis  Tif- 
lany,  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Allen,  Rev.  £.  C.  GiiOd. 


The  Southern  Conference :  Rey.  Geoige 
L.  Chanej,  Rey.  Charles  A.  Allen,  A.  B.  Rose, 
M.D. 

The  Unitarian  Club:  Heniy  P.  Kidder, 
Henry  H.  Edes,  William  H.  Baldwin. 

Unitarian  Sunday-School  Society:  J. 
Mason  Everett,  Henry  G.  Spaolding,  Kiss  EUa- 
abeth  P.  Channing. 

Unitarian  Miniatera'  Monday  Club:  Ber. 
J.  H.  Hevwood,  Rev.  J.  N.  Pardee,  Rev.  George 
M.  Bodge. 

Weatem  Unitarian  Conference:  B.  P. 
Monlton,  Joseph  Shippen,  Rev.  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones. 

Weatem  Unitarian  Sunday-School  So- 
ciety: Rey.  James  Vila  Blake,  Rey.  John 
Snyder,  Ifrs.  Ellen  T.  Leonard. 

Wiaconain  Conference  of  Unitarian 
Churohea:  E.  W.  Tonng,  Mrs.  Hattie  Tyng 
Griswold,  Miss  A.  A.  Woodward. 

Women'a  Weatem  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence: Mrs.  J.  T.  Sunderland,  Mn.  L.  C  LL 
Jones. 

Worceater  Conferenoe  of  Unitarian  and 
other  Chriatian  Churohea:  Hon.  Chailes 
A.  Steyens,  WiUiam  Bassett,  John  a  Otis. 


^.  ^. 


UniTttsity  Prais :  John  WUmd  &  Son,  Gambrldgt. 
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